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By Russevcy Kerr 


r HE advisability of music sub 
sidies from public sources in 
the United States is periodi- 

cally a subject of debate. In the 
last few years a number of voices 
have been raised, urging that the 
Federal Government, or some 
agency of it, should come to the 
rescue of our chief musical institu- 
tions. Many have suggested that 
such a procedure, on the other 
hand, would be nothing short of a 
calamity—and not only because it 
would further tend to unbalance 
the budget. It would sap the vigor 
and weaken the sinews of our na- 
tional musical expression—a_pros- 
pect definitely to be shunned! 

Ihe arguments are fairly famil- 
iar by now on both sides. The pro 
ponents of subsidies say that it is 
' matter of common knowledge 
that the larger orchestras and op 
cratic organizations cannot hope to 
break even — much less make a 
profit—without large-scale gifts by 
donors or foundations, and a great 
number of smaller contributions. 
!hey are cultural institutions, and 
is such have been relieved by tax- 
ition by the Federal Government 
2 admissions to their programs. 
in recent years, some of the prin- 

pal groups of this sort have found 
he going increasingly difficult, be- 


* This painting is now owned by Kent S. 
Kinley, editor and publisher of the Sara- 
ta News. Since its acquisition, it has 
en exhibited in various shows, including 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, and 
be shown this year at the Art Exhibit 
Sarasota, Fla., March 18 and 19. 
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Musical Subsidies in America 


Today—A Survey 


cause of rising costs of musical pro 
ductions, higher salaries of instru- 
mental players, singers and_ tech- 
nical staffs, and increased rentals. 
Proposals for subsidies and other 
aid have again been heard—some- 
times from musical directors, spon 
soring officials, or the presidents of 
boards of orchestras or opera com 
panies. 

But those opposed to subsidies 
in the United States counter with 
the argument that “music on the 
dole’, as they call it, would make 
it the “football of politics” or 
would tend, in the case of artists, 
to “coddle the unfit”. The implica- 
tion is that any art worthy of being 
shown and accepted by the people 
as a whole must win that right by 
a sort of rugged individualism. 

A recent example of such a reac- 
tion came in a report (1954) by a 
three-man special subcommittee to 
the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, named to study 
several measures introduced in the 
House of Representatives, similat 
to others that were pending at the 
same time in the Senate. These 
provided for federal grants to the 
states to assist in the promotion of 
music and other arts, the building 
of a National War Memorial Thea- 
ter and Music Center, and a Na- 
tional Memorial Stadium, all in 
Washington. The reaction of the 
subcommittee was that the mem- 
bers could not approve of any of 
these proposals. The chief reasons 
they gave were that it would be 


“unfair”, in view of the cost .of 
maintenance of the government 
functions at this time, to levy or 
use taxes paid by all the people 
for the support of a small group, 
and that such endeavors would 
tend to “encourage mediocrity”! 

Despite those who have been 
viewing with alarm the possibility 
of weakening the nation’s musical 
fibers by subsidies of any sort, such 
grants, in some form and in vari 
ous places, have been with us for 
quite a time—in the case of some 
municipal bands for a half century 
or more. Furthermore, such activ 
ity is growing, though the amount 
at any time no doubt bears some 
relation to the economic conditions 
of the period. Replies received by 
MusicaL AMERICA to questionnaires 
submitted to symphony managers 
in various parts of the country bul 
wark the impression that such aids 
for music vary surprisingly in dif 
ferent regions. 

There are two principal ways in 
which musical organizations may 
be supported by state, county, o1 
municipality — by taxation or by 
outright gift. In order that taxes 
may be levied for this purpose, the 
legislature of the particular state 
must have granted the authority 
to the counties, cities or townships 
to appropriate sums for the pur- 
pose; and the procedure is usually 
set for making the levies, and the 
limits of taxation are prescribed. 
Some years ago many American 
towns passed laws granting tax sup- 
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port for their municipal bands. (In 
some cases, the term “band” is lib 


erally construed locally to admit 
orchestras as well.) 
In Rhode Island and North 


Carolina, the Departments of Edu 
cation are authorized 

funds for counties and 
the teaching of 


to provide 
cities for 
music and other 
arts, including paying the costs of 
orchestral concerts for young peo 
ple. Aid is given by certain state 
universities and colleges, which 
provide partial or full support for 
orchestras that combine civic and 
college status. Some 
ucation 


for civic 


state adult ed 
programs also allow 
orchestras 


SUTTIS 


City Sponsorship 


In the cities a 
or Recreation 
sor youth adult) svm 
phonic programs (especially out 
door ones in the summer). Recrea 
tion or Art Commissions in certain 
cities, under tax support, may in 
clude in their work the support of 
local musical (largely “home tal 
ent”) endeavors, such as orchestras 
or opera 


number ol Park 
Departments 
orchestras, 


spon 


workshops. In certain 
cases the annual budget passed by 
the City Council includes 
priations for bands or 

In Iowa a symphony tax was 
passed in 1947, which permits 14 
of a mill on the 
real estate to be 


appro 
orchestras 


assessments ol 
levied for this 


purpose. As a result, the Sioux 
City Symphony receives $10,000 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ITH the recent completion 
W « her recording of Bach’s 

“The Well-Tempered Clav- 
ier’, at her home in Lakeville, 
Conn., Wanda _ Landowska _half- 
smilingly declared that she had 
given her “last will and testament” 
to the world. One could not accept 
this statement literally, for within 
a day or two she was busily at work 
again. But for her, the preparation 
and execution of this monumental 
task was still a voyage of discovery. 
It was the crown of over 50 years of 
research, debate, trial, performance, 
end ultimate triumph. But in no 
sense was it cut-and-dried. She is 
still studying, still searching, and at 
75 is still a young spirit. 

By looking back over her career 
and her researches we can get a 
very clear picture of the incredible 
confusion and _ misunderstanding 
about the music of Bach and his 
contemporaries that existed when 
she was starting out, 50 years or 
more ago. And in surveying her 
work, we can include an apprecia- 
tion of what the other great schol- 
ars and musicians who strove to- 
ward the same goals were achieving. 

No great master has ever been 
more venerated—and more misun- 
derstood —than Johann Sebastian 
Bach. In fact, when we _ observe 
what some of his most ardent pan- 
egyrists have done to his music, 
we can only echo Bernard Shaw’s 
wicked words about a certain fam- 
ous manager’s adulation of Shakes- 
peare and declare that theirs is the 
love of the butcher for the lamb. 

The misconceptions of Bach 
were not merely matters of textual 
detail, performance media, style, or 
interpretative approach. They ex- 
tended to the very nature of the 
man and his music. It was still pos- 
sible for Fugen d’Albert, a cele- 
brated pianist, composer, and teach- 
er in his day, to write in 1906, in 
the introduction to his edition of 
“The Well-Tempered Clavier”: 
“Bach, however, felt in an entirely 
different manner from us moderns: 
more pithily, and probably more 
healthily—yet many spiritual emo- 
tions and their expression in music 
were wholly foreign to him, and 
tone-colors in our modern sense 
were entirely unknown to him. 
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Denise Restout 


True; he built the fundamental 
pillars of musical art and, above 
all, of musical science—if one may 
apply this term to the theoretical— 
in majestic splendor and nobility 
for all time; but there is much in 
his music that cannot appeal to our 
feelings today. It is true that there 
are people who can submit to 
listening to Bach cantatas for two 
hours at a stretch, and who claim 
that they are not bored by them. 
But they are either hopeless ped- 
ants or hypocrites. I mention the 
cantatas purposely, because the 
treatment of the texts in these 
works makes it impossible for us, 
with our modern feelings and ideas, 
to listen to them for any length of 
time. Bach did not know the count- 
less shades and degrees of passion, 
of suffering, of love, nor did he 
dream of the possibility of express- 
ing them in music. Furthermore, he 
expressed everything he felt more 
moderately—perhaps often more 
majestically—but at any rate more 
monotonously than we wish today. 
On the other hand, we can obtain 
the highest and purest artistic pleas- 
ure from the breadth of invention, 
the fundamental power of thought, 
the matchless polyphonic skill of 
his music, enjoyed within modera- 
tion.” 


Bach’s Popularity 


What would d’Albert have said 
to the thousands of “hopeless ped- 
ants or hypocrites” today who sit 
through whole evenings of Bach 
cantatas with every sign of the keen- 
est enjoyment? Or to those count- 
less purchasers of recordings of the 
cantatas and other works whose 
treatment of text renders them “un- 
bearable” to moderns? And what 
would he have thought of those 
who have found almost every shade 
of suffering, of passion, of love (di- 
vine and human) in Bach’s music 
and who have dared to enjoy it 
without any thought of “modera- 
tion’? 


In contrast to the d’Albert type 


of thinking, was the Busoni con- 
ception of Bach as one who had 
“hurried generations ahead of his 
time” and who “felt and thought 
in such majestic terms that the 
means of expression available in his 


VOYAGE or DISCOVER 


Wanda Landowska has devoted 


50 years to understanding 


“The Well-Tempered Clavier” 


By Rosert SABIN 


time were not adequate to them”. J 
This, of course, explained why the 
“modernization” of some of his 
works by Liszt, Tausig and others 
did not offend against “the Bach 
style”, but indeed “seemed to bring 
this to satisfactory realization for 
the first time”. Busoni goes on to 
praise Bilow’s “brilliant” edition 
of the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue. All this was written in 1894. 

To add to the confusion, the 
harpsichord was either unknown 
or completely misunderstood even 
by eminent Bach specialists. Cer- 
tainly, no one did more for Bach 
in France at the turn of the cen- 
tury than Charles Bordes, founder 
with Vincent d’Indy and Alexandre 
Guilmant of the Schola Cantorum, 
and leader of the famous choir of 
Saint-Gervais on the Ile de la Cité 
in Paris. The eulogy of Bordes writ- 
ten by Pierre Lalo might well have 
been applied (prophetically) to his 
young friend Wanda Landowska: 
“With Bordes, an infallible taste, 
a sort of divination, always directed 
his choices from among the works 
of the past And he was not 
content just to edit this music 
which he so loved; he_ believed 
nothing had been accomplished if 
the music remained immured in a 
book. He could not refrain from 
imparting it to us directly; bring- 
ing it to us, so to speak; making us 
hear it as he heard it himself.” 

It was Bordes who introduced 
masterpieces by Palestrina, Lotti, 
Josquin, and others to Paris with 
his Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais, and 
who performed six Bach cantatas 
at concerts in 1894. Yet Bordes 
so completely misunderstood the 
nature and possibilities of the harp- 
sichord that he wrote in a letter to 
Landowska (which she recently dis- 
covered among her papers): You 
are going to make people love old 
French music, not at this dreadful 
harpsichord but at our magnificent 
piano. Landowska remembers an- 
swering him firmly but affectionate- 
ly: I shall make them love old 
French music and I shall do it pre- 
cisely with this dreadful harpsi- 
chord. 

In justice to Bordes, it should be 
pointed out that the harpsichord 
at that time was in a sense a toy 


instrument, used for gavottes and 
minuets but never conceived of as 
a powerful and majestic means of 
interpretation. The famous pianist 
Louis Diémer had edited some 
works by the old French clavecin- 
istes and played them on the harp- 
sichord, before Landowska arrived 
in Paris, but with him, also, the 
instrument was a hobby, # conven- 
tional evocation‘ of the 18th-century 
salon. “If you had said that the 
harpsichord was a deep, dark in- 
strument, they would have thought 
that you were crazy,” she explains. 
“People loved miniature pieces, 
and they enjoyed them on the 
harpsichord.”” Even Landowska her- 
self did not begin with whole pro- 
grams on the _ harpsichord, but 
introduced it gradually into her 
early recitals. 


Harpsichord Construction 


Furthermore, the harpsichords 
that Erard had in his showroom 
and that Pleyel was making in 
those days were very different from 
the instruments constructed later, 
after Landowska had done research 
at the Heyer Museum in Cologne 
and elsewhere, studying the old in- 
struments. and unearthing treatises. 
about them. It was as a result of 
this that she was able to furnish 
the documents for the article about 
the harpsichord and the clavichord 
in the Lavignac “Encyclopédie de 
la Musique”, Second Part, P. 2036. 

By the time she established her- 
self at Saint-Leu-la-Féret, a town 
ten miles north of Paris, in 1927, 
she had assembled a collection of 
instruments and a library so cele- 
brated that people came to visit 
and to study from all parts of the 
world. In 1940, the Nazis scattered 
her treasures, many of which will 
never be found again. By a lucky 
chance, the singer Doda Conrad, a 
friend of Landowska, discovered 
her favorite Pleyel harpsichord in 
Germany, when he was stationed 
there in the American Army. It was 
on this rescued instrument that she 
made her recording of “The Well- 
Tempered Clavier” in Lakeville. 

We cannot afford to be smug 
about our understanding of the 
harpsichord and its role in Baroque 
music even today. Every year, writ- 
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rs, teachers, and pianists who 
iould know better continue to 
xread misinformation about it. 


onductors and performers blithe- 

solve the problem of the con- 

nuo in Bach’s works by commit- 
ing the first of the “four great 
rrors” in its treatment listed by 
Donald Tovey. They simply omit 

which, as Tovey deliciously re- 
marks, “so little impairs Bach's 
orgeous polyphony that most lis- 
ieners devoutly admire the result- 
ing coldness of tone as a mysterious 
lassic virtue.” (Just as the gleam- 
ing whiteness of Greek statues, 
originally brilliantly colored and 
washed white through ages of rain- 
fall, has been naively interpreted 
as one of their special intrinsic 
qualities.) 

Errors die hard, and many unin- 
tormed or lazy-minded people per- 
sist in the idea that the harpsi- 
chord was merely a primitive and 
inferior ancestor of the piano, and 
that the Baroque instrumental en- 
semble was a crude affair that was 
pitiably inadequate compared with 
the modern orchestra. It is these 
people (who have never heard a 
Bach prelude and fugue played on 
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an instrument of his day) who wal- 
low in orchestral transcriptions or 
performances on roaring 19th-cen- 
tury organs that obscure the contra- 
puntal lines in billows of slushy 
tone. And when they do hear a per- 
formance on the Baroque organ or 
harpsichord that sounds grandiose 
and tonally magnificent, they im- 
mediately assume that the perform- 
er must be “modernizing” the mu- 
sic, because “tone colors in our 
modern sense were entirely un- 
known” to Bach and his contem- 
poraries. At the same time that 
she was restoring the harpsichord 
to its rightful place in the interpre- 
tation of 17th- and 18th-century 
music, Landowska reestablished the 
chamber-music ensemble. At het 
concerts, the Bach “Brandenburg” 
Concertos, for example, were per- 
formed by an orchestra of the same 
proportions as that which Bach 
originally had at his disposal. She 
provided the continuo at the harp- 
sichord. 

It was as early as 1905 that the 
renowned Bach scholar and inter- 
preter Albert Schweitzer wrote: 
“Anyone who has heard Wanda 
Landowska play the Italian Con- 
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A passage from Landowska’s own working copy of the Fugue in B flat 
minor, Book II, No. 22, from Bach’s “The Well-Tempered Clavier” 


February 15, 1955 
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A clavichord from the collec- 


tion of 


Wanda Landowska, 


formerly at Saint-Leu-la-Foret 


certo on her wonderful Pleyel harp 
sichord finds it hard to understand 
how it could ever again be played 
on a modern piano.” Yet we find 
a famous pianist and teacher writ- 
ing in 1948 that the harpsichord 
“necessarily remained a somewhat 
unemotional instrument, for inflec- 
tion by varying pressure of the art- 
ist’s finger was not possible, and 
the plucked string (profanely lik- 
ened to ‘a scratch with a sound at 
the end of it’) had little poetry to 
i 

And in 1936 an English writer 
on Bach, of high academic stand 
ing, could publish the following ab 
surdities: “On the clavier—harpsi- 
chord or clavichord—Bach was less 
outstanding in his time, and the 
piano having been perfected later, 
he has nothing to place beside the 
subtle combinations and overtones 
of Chopin and his successors, even 
if the variety of his keyboard tex 
ture seems to demand the piano 
to communicate it wholeheartedly. 
The regularity with which Bach 
repeats his rhetorical figures, and 
the bread-and-butter plainness of 
his themes, compare oddly with the 
sparkling waywardness of Domen 
ico Scarlatti or the neat miniatures 
of Purcell, Couperin, and_ the 
Frenchified music of many German 
court-musicians.”’ 


Traditional Error 


Equally misleading, though more 
informed, are the statements made 
about the harpsichord by the Eng 
lish Bach scholar J. A. Fuller 
Maitland in his analysis of ‘“The 
Well-Tempered Clavier” in “The 
Musical Pilgrim” series. He writes 
that “internal evidence is very 
strong that the great majority of 
these preludes and fugues were in 
tended for the clavichord. The 
harpsichord had no power what 
ever of making one part emphatic, 
or of laying stress upon one of the 
voices of a fugue while other 
voices were being played by the 
same hand.” 

Reverse this statement and _ it 
would be much more accurate. In- 
ternal evidence is very strong that 
the great majority of the preludes 
and fugues in “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier” can be played with 


complete musical satisfaction only 
on the harpsichord and not on the 
clavichord. “Each instrument has 
its own beauties, and its 
sufficiencies,” explains Landowska 
“But only the harpsichord can en 
compass everything, in one way ©1 
another. The harpsichord cannot 
achieve the Bebung of the clavi 
chord, for example, but it has 
another kind of effect of equally 
great expressiveness. The clavi 
chord, on the other hand, for all 
its subtle arpeggios and other sp« 


own it 


cial beauties, cannot produce thi 
big, torrential chords of the harpsi 
chord”. And _ the harpsichord has 
an amazing amount ol 
making one part 

of laying stress upon one voice o! 
a fugue while others are being 
played by the same hand. There 
are 48 demonstrations of these facts 
in Landowska’s recording, but foi 
a decisive illustration, listen to het 
performance of the Fugue in | 
major, No. 9, in Book II of “The 
Well lrempered Clavier”. She spent 
three months of work and “sleepless 


powel ori 


emphati incl 


nights” over it, and finally worked 
it out using four distinct kinds of 
touch. But in dozens of the othe: 
preludes and fugues we can find 


crushing proof of the fact that the 
harpsichord is an ideal instrument 
for polyphony, if it is properly 
played. 

Listen to Landowska’s playing of 
the Fugue in B minor, No. 24, ol 
s00k II, and then read with amus« 


ment (1 trust) the comments ol 
Fuller-Maitland: “The octaves in 
the third and fourth bars of the 


subject give to the whole a saltatory 
character, and a counte) 
subject which enters at bar 29 has 
wide stretches which, taken to 
gether with those of the subject 
make the fugue by no means eas\ 
to interpret even on the piano o1 
clavichord, while on the harpsi 
chord it could hardly be intelligent 
at all.” It is on the harpsichord, 
on the contrary, that the whole dé 
sign makes splendid sense. 
Fifty years ago, Landowska 
threshing out these questions with 
musicians in Germany, France, and 
England. As early as Nov. 15, 1905 
the Mercure de France published 
(Continued on page 114) 
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ACCOMPANISI 


“The man 


at the piano 


is a 


veritable partner” 


By GERALD Moore 


HERE is no branch of the 
| rousica profession that can 

compare with that of the ac- 
companist for its infinite variety 
and for its endless range; the only 
field that is comparably extensive 
with his is that of the conductor, 
but he—bless his heart—does not 
have to play the notes. 

For the rest, it must be admitted 
that the violinist does not play 
cello sonatas, the soprano does not 
regale us with the “Volga Boat 
Song”, nor did Chaliapin ever 
electrify us with “Un bel di 
vedremo”. Each solo artist can 
choose a repertoire that appeals to 
an individual _ taste, technique, 
temperament and sex. Vladmir de 


One of the most admired accompanists to- 
day, Gerald Moore has recently embarked 
on a series of lecture-recitals and has had 
published two books, “The Well-Tempered 
Accompanist” and ‘Fifty Songs’’. 


Pachmann made _ his enormous 
reputation by specializing in one 
composer—Chopin. What would 
happen to the accompanist who 
said, “I only play the songs of 
Schubert?” or “I bar Bartok’? He 
would enjoy infinite leisure. No, 
the accompanist has to study the 
repertoire of every single artist for 
whom he plays and become inti- 
mate with it. 

The fine singer knows and 
acknowledges that the man at the 
piano is a veritable partner. If he 
is not, then the fault lies at the 
door of the accompanist himself. 
Too often we allow the singer to 
give his all, to pour out his heart, 
and we do nothing to help him. 
We see him living in the song from 
his head to his toes—while we sit 
at the keyboard complacent and 
aloof, not one drop of perspiration 
on our brow or a hair on our head 


out of place. Yes, we play the notes 
in a dim and shadowy way, seem- 
ingly obedient or subservient; but 
of sunshine, of passion, of glancing 
lights, of burning flame we give— 
too often—no evidence. Are we 
ashamed of our chosen field of ac- 
tivity? Are we content to keep in 
the background and merely tickle 
the ivories from a mistaken sense 
of modesty? Or do we suffer from 
congenital repression? Did I, for 
instance, decide to devote my life 
to this delightful art because I am 
at heart a disappointed man who 
wanted to be a soloist? Perish the 
thought. I became an ardent ap- 
prentice of the accompanist’s art 
when I first met a Schubert song, 
and I decided there and then that 
this was the life for me. For there 
with that song Franz Schubert 
planted a seed in my heart which 
was to consume me and was to de- 
velop into a passionate love of ac- 
companying. At that moment, a 
glimmering of all that the word 
“accompaniment” embraced — was 
given me. 


Importance of Text 


It was now that [| realized how 
imperative it was for the accom 
panist to understand every word of 
each song he was playing. People 
are often surprised when they are 
told this, but how else can a song 
be played intelligently? This is a 
tall order when artists bring French, 
German, Italian, or Russian songs 
to us. It implies a great deal of 
study, and it is of course an im 
mense help if we have some knowl 
edge of one or two languages. I, for 
instance, have a smattering of the 
English language, and it stands me 
in good stead from time to time. 
Even singers themselves have been 
known to be careless where a for 
eign tongue is concerned: I remem 
ber a young man coming into my 
studio once; he wanted me to hear 
his voice, and he chose for his ve- 
hicle a song by Robert Schumann. 
When he had finished I said, “Do 
you know you have performed a 
miracle?) You've just become a 
mother.” (He had chosen a song 
from “Frauenliebe und Leben”.) 
Oh yes, it is just as well to under- 
stand what you are singing and 
what you are playing; otherwise 
you will get into embarrassing sit 
uations. 

The requirements that [ consider 
essential for fine ensemble playing 
or accompanying are of such im- 
portance that beside them the abil 
ity to sight-read and to transpose 
are minor considerations. A fine ac 
companist must of necessity be a 
first-rate musician. As a good actor 
enters into the character of the part 
he is playing, so does the good 
musician enter into the character 
of the music he is playing: his 
treatment of Schubert has no rela- 
tion to his treatment of Debussy: 
Moussorgsky is in a different world 
from Granados. Each has a flavor of 
its own, makes its special demands 
of tone, color, rhythm, and above 
all of mental adjustment, and the 
real musician is the one who can 
be a different character, employing 
different means, according to the 
world in which he is living at the 
moment. He must have style. Style 
is the quality that gives to a man 
distinction even when he is doing 
or saying something of no conse- 
quence. His playing, while endowed 
with the widest variety of rhythm 
and tone, always has the properties 


of logic and inevitability. All this 
of course requires impeccable taste, 
a taste that checks any tendency to 
overemotionalize, prevents ¢xag- 
geration of a nuance for vulgai 
effect, and uses rubato to point and 
not to distort. 

He is a good musician whose art 
embraces these gifts, and he is a tru 
accompanist when he merges them 
with and into those of his partner, 
and this calls for supersensitive 
listening. The ears are sharpened 
to the nth degree to make the tone 
quality of the piano blend with th 
string or voice. The delightful di: 
logue, for example between violin 
and piano in Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 96, is rudely shattered if on 
is made aware of the percussiy 
qualities of the piano. Both instr 
ments’ tones should merge; ani 
this fusion is only made perfec 
when the weight of tone from eac 
player is the same. Balance must b 
nicely calculated. 

Balance is almost entirely the r 
sponsibility of the pianist, since h 
can so easily drown any instrume1 
or voice. Intense listening tells hin) 
how much tone he can give in, fi 
example, “Die Allmacht”. This 
a great hymn of praise, and Sch 
bert wants the piano to soun:! 
like the diapason tone of an orga 
rolling through a cathedral. Facin : 
his audience with his back to th 
piano, the singer directs his voi 
away from his partner. The latt 
will only hear whispers from th 
singer above the din he is makin: 
on the piano, but so long as his 
delicately attuned ears catch tl 
wisp of sound he must plunge bok 
ly on, for without this strong foun 
dation, the singer would miss tl 
support he so urgently needs ani! 
the hymn of praise would | 
robbed of its majesty. 


Anticipation a Virtue 


The accompanist’s ears are neve! 
working subconsciously. His ears 
are alive at the entry of the voi 
or violin so that the smallest fra: 
tional fluctuation of tempo is i 
stantly transmuted to the finger: 
so that he knows, just before it hay 
pens, where the singer is going to 
breathe or when the violinist has 
got to the end of his bow. This is 
anticipation. By anticipating each 
other's moves, the partners go fo1 
ward in perfect company. They 
each give and take, allowing thx 
music to speak with flexibility 
Phrases become malleable and th« 
ebb and flow of rubato is unani 
mous. ‘The accompanist who “fo! 
lows” but does not anticipate is « 
dull pedestrian sort of fellow, with 
out electricity, a fallen arch in th 
march of time. 

Yes, the accompanist needs ele 
tricity. Somewhere inside him ther: 
is a sensitive battery which he ma‘ 
have to use without stint if his 
partner's is working at low pres 
sure; I mean by this that it is neces 
sary on occasion for the player to 
supply the heat that the singer ma 
lack. The latter may need inspir 
ing, spurring on by the urging o! 
a quicker tempo or by an exuber 
ance of color. In Brahms’s “Mein¢ 
Liebe ist griin”, where the pac« 
and the passion are generated ii 
the accompaniment, it is easy to sex 
how the piano can whip up thx 
tempo or turn on the heat. Con 
trariwise, it can be understood how 
in the same song, the accompanist 
can exert a sobering influence with 

(Continued on page 205) 
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he looked 
1885. The photograph was taken the 
following year in Leipzig, where he 
went to study 


Delius as 


in Danville in 


The old Roanoke Female College in Danville. Va., where Delius taught 
sic. It is now a hotel but has undergone no structural change since 
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while a 
College 


Mrs. Glenn Hunt, who prior to her 
death told how she “wore his ring’ 


pupil at Roanoke 
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The cottage home occupied by Delius at Solano. Fla.. while managing 


his father’s orange grove 





The home of Mrs. Willa McGehee Giles near Dan- 
ville, an old plantation house that Delius may 
have visited 


Delius as a Teacher in Virginia 


HE stature of Frederick Delius 
as one of England's most 
original composers is being 
regularly supplemented. More and 
more orchestras are including in 
their repertoires some of his 70 
known works, which range from 
symphonies, concertos, operas, and 
rhapsodies, to short lyrical pieces. 
Much attention was given last year 
to the first recording of his “Mass 
of Life”, which reveals a new mood 
in the musical idiom of one of the 
great composers of this generation. 
In Florida, where Delius spent 
parts of the years 1884 -and 1885, 
many musical events perpetuate his 
memory. An all-Delius concert is 
given annually in Jacksonville, and 
Tampa musicians have organized 
the Delius Society of Florida. 
Delius biographers have written 
extensively on his stay in Florida, 
for it was there, while acting as 


Gerard Tetley is editor of the Danville 


Evening Bee. 
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manager of his father’s 
grove in Solano, that he resolved 
to devote himself to music, and 
gathered some of the thematic ma 
terial that would later be used in 
some of his most characteristic 
works. Delius’ father, from the very 
beginning, was set against a musical 
career for his son. <A_ well-to-do 
woolen merchant of Bradford, Eng 
land, he was determined that his 


orange 


son should continue in his foot- 
steps as owner of the Bradford 
woolen mill. It was to this end 


that. Delius was sent to manage a 
newly acquired orange grove in 
Florida, his father’s idea being that 
a year or two of growing oranges 
and “roughing it” in America 
would get music out of his head 
once and for all. 

His father’s not-too-subtle plan 
did nothing but fortify Delius’ re- 
solve to devote himself to a life of 
music. There was much in the 
Florida scene to inspire the young 
musician — moonlight glancing on 


the wide, slow-moving St. John’s 
River, Negro spirituals sounding 
across the broad waters, huge live 
oaks festooned with moss these 
things stimulated all that was ro 
mantic in Delius’ mind, and after 
18 months of indifferent citrus pro 
duction, he gave it all up 
headed north. 

Biographers have been less suc 
cessful in telling the story of Delius’ 
life after he left Florida. <A _ sort 
of interregnum took place during 
which he was keeping body and 
soul together as a teacher of music. 
He first turns up in Danville, Va., 
where there is a tenuous trace of 
what perhaps were difficult 
for him—he was entirely cut off 
from his family, which became so 
concerned about him that they re 


and 


days 


tained detectives to try and find 
him. 
He lived in Danville for some 


thing over a year, after which he 
moved to New York. Here develops 
an almost complete blackout of 
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Delius There is only an 
unconfirmed report that he became 
an organist for several 
a church in Brooklyn, 
distressed parents 
him. At this 
lated to his 


activities, 


months in 
where his 
finally traced 
point, they capitu 
desire for a musical 
career and soon saw him properly 
established at Le ipzig. 


The fact that Delius ever lived 
in Danville became known some 
years ago when Mrs. Claire Delius 
Black undertook to write a_ biog 


raphy of her brother. She had heard 
her brother speak of his Danvill 
days, and she made inquiries there, 
which at first were unrewarding 
Danville’s musical life was rather 
limited; there was no musical o1 
ganization, and the people who 
might have been expected to recall 
him were steadily passing from the 
scene. 

However, the research did finally 
reveal two sisters, Misses Sue and 
Jane Averett, both of them music 

(Continued on page 193) 
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From top: Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, James 
Pease, Dolores Wil- 
son, George London 


By Ronap Eyer 


OW that the American opera 

singer has come into his own, 

not only in this country but 
in Europe, it is not surprising that 
more and more young Americans 
aspire to operatic careers. They are 
dazzled by the performance of such 
stars as Astrid Varnay, Eleanor 
Steber, Risé Stevens, Blanche The- 
bom, Leonard Warren, Jerome 
Hines, Eugene Conley, and others 
who have reaped success at home 
and then gone to Europe to garner 
further laurels in the very citadels 
of the art. 

They are inspired, too, by that 
other group of Americans whose 
remarkable achievement it has 
been to carve out their careers in 
Europe from the beginning, or to 
transfer their base of operations 
successfully to the Continent, and 
achieve a prestige comparable to 
that of the leading native artists. 
These singers, most of them much 
better known in Europe than they 
are in America, include Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Teresa Stich Randall, Ma- 


ria Meneghini Callas, Lucy Kel- 
ston, Dolores Wilson, Mary Curtis, 
Anne McKnight (known in Europe 
as Anna de Cavallieri), Howard 
Vandenburg, and Giorgio Tozzi, to 
name only a few. Not fitting into 
either group exactly, but still part 
of this novel American-European 
operatic picture, are people like 
George London who earned _ his 
spurs in Europe and returned to 
triumphs at home, and James 
Pease, well known here, who went 
to Europe and became a leading 
member of the Hamburg State 
Opera, a position he still holds. 
This new European traffic in 
American talent and the aspira- 
tions it has raised in the breasts 
of an increasing number of young- 
sters bring into sharp relief the 
problems young Americans face the 
moment they decide to seek Euro- 
pean experience and recognition. 
Most of them are not new prob- 
lems, but they are ever more urgent 
and far too little understood on 
this side of the Atlantic, particu- 


_ “Mined 


larly by the aspirants themselves, 
their friends and their well-wish- 
ers. The following paragraphs, 
based upon direct observation and 
the actual experiences of American 
singers who have “made the grade”, 
or are now in the process of doing 
so, will attempt to elucidate some 
of the facts as they exist today. 

Having seen too many Holly- 
wood movies, perhaps, the young 
American is prone to think of him- 
self as America’s gift to European 
opera. He comes armed with glow- 
ing press notices of hometown suc- 
cesses and perhaps a New York 
recital or two. He arrives with a 
“Here I am!” attitude and a firm 
conviction that scores of provincial 
opera houses in Germany or Italy 
are waiting hungrily for his talent, 
with Vienna or La Scala not far 
distant. Disillusionment, needless 
to say, comes swiftly. He soon dis- 
covers that his past successes count 
for relatively little; that he has en- 
tered a hotly competitive arena 
against hundreds of contestants, 
both European and American, and, 
in far too many cases, that he is 
woefully ill-equipped to do battle 
against odds that he scarcely 
thought about at home but that 
assume formidable, if not insuper- 
able, proportions on the European 
scene. 

What are these odds? Thev are 
abundant, but the main ones con- 
cern language, repertoire, a sim- 
patico personality, manners and 
customs, money, working condi- 
tions, and many of the common 
difficulties of foreigners in a strange 
country. 

Take the first—language. It is 
absolutely essential that the singer 
have a conversational knowledge 
of the language of the country to 
which he has chosen to go. A res- 
taurant vocabulary or the ability 
to sing in the language is not 
enough. One of the false impres- 
sions of many Americans, says 
Teresa Stich Randall, is that “the 
English language is all they need 
to get along in their work”. 

“Granted that every second per- 
son in Europe today speaks English 
—but just try to tour any opera 
with that as your only handy lan- 
guage! Then try to get an engage- 
ment without a knowledge of the 
language of the country in which 
you want to sing! And what a ter 
rible and lonesome feeling it is 
when you lack expressions to ex 
plain what you want, what you 
need, or how you feel about a 
situation. Unfortunate misunder- 
standings can arise from this situa- 
tion, and it doesn’t help any to- 


The problems of 


wards making a person ‘sympa 
thetic’ in the European sense ol 
the word.” 

Also insisting that the best pos 
sible speaking and singing know! 
edge of the language is essential 
James Pease observes: “You can 
fool them in Wagner, but not in a 
Mozart recitative.”” Dolores Wilson 
currently appearing at the Metro 
politan, had the wisdom to put in 
three years of intensive language 
study before embarking, and thus 
was fluent in French and could 
read German readily. 

Closely related to language is the 
matter of European customs and 
manners. Howard Vandenburg, an 
American member of the Bavarian 
State Opera in Munich, observes 
that “we in America expect to 
blow our own horns, demand quick 
success and, in general, high-pres 
sure all who need influencing. This 
attitude does not prevail in Eu 
rope, and more harm has_ been 
done by a few inconsiderate indi- 
viduals and a few students to cause 
prejudice against Americans abroad 
than any political blunder. The 
young singer must keep in mind 
the difference in the cultures and 
act accordingly, even to the small 
things such as photographs in post- 
card size rather than large 9 x 12 
glossy prints, Hollywood style.” 

The young singer often goes 
abroad with a very high opinion— 
frequently justified — of his vocal 
equipment, and he is sure the 
European opera intendants will be 
eager to sign such a voice on the 
dotted line without delay. Unfor- 
tunately, voice alone is not enough. 
A knowledge of repertoire, a va- 
riety of roles completely learned, 
and an ability to learn new roles 
quickly can, from a practical view- 
point, be even more important. As 
a matter of fact, repertoire is one 
of the major stumbling-blocks for 
Americans in Europe, and upon 
this point virtually every singer 
who has been through the mill is 
agreed. 

“Beautiful voices are ‘a dime a 
dozen’ in Italy,” declares Giorgio 
Tozzi, young American bass who 
has been singing successfully in 
that country for some time and is 
now filling his first engagement at 
the Metropolitan, “and they are 
more than capable of filling the 
bill in these [Italian] theaters. Re- 
hearsal time has to be sacrificed in 
order to meet the economic limita- 
tions in most of the Italian thea- 
ters. Consequently a debutant must 
be completely prepared vocally, 
musically, linguistically and _ scenic- 
ally. Many times a young singer 
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Right, reading down- 
wards: Giorgio Toz- 
zi, Teresa Stich 
Randall, Howard 
Vandenburg, Chloe 


Owen 


young American singers 


in the Old World 


must make his debut without even 
a piano rehearsal with the con- 
ductor. The fact that there are 
few repetitions of any one opera 
necessitates a surprisingly large 
repertoire. Many times I had to 
learn the standard operas in a 
matter of days—‘La Forza’ in five 
days, ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ in 
ihree days ‘Nabucco’ in a_ week, 
nd so on.” 

In Germany the situation is 
much the same. There, says How- 
rd Vandenburg, they have reper- 
oire companies, and “a singer must 
be prepared to sing Verdi, Wagner, 
Bizet, Moussorgsky and everything 
lse in German, and not only roles 
he believes are in his voice classi- 
fication, but also some outside it. 
Chis holds true particularly in the 
provinces, where a tenor may sing 
fristan one day and Tamino the 
next.” 

Under the same head, Teresa 
Stich Randall observes that Ger- 
man theaters produce 20 and more 
operas a season and that a singer 
with only two or three complete 
roles in hand will not be of much 
value to any company. She makes 
the point, too, as most others do, 
that it is important for a new 
singer to audition fluently in the 
language of the country in which 
he is seeking employment: “I can 
assure you Germans are completely 
unimpressed by a good Italian ac- 
cent, and vice versa.” 

A fallacy that persists in the 
thinking of American hopefuls, 
according to James Pease, is that, 
if one can sing Wagner, one can 
immediately make a career in Ger- 
many. And he relates the story of 
an American lady who came to him 
last season with the idea of joining 
a very small company and singing 
just the Isoldes and the Briinn- 
hildes. “This would not be _pos- 
sible in either Hamburg or Mu- 
nich,” says Mr. Pease, “jet alone in 
a small house. Nowhere is there 
sufficient Wagner in the repertoire 
to support a specialized career in 
a single house. Knowledge of this 
simple fact might have saved the 
lady a tiring trip and considerable 
money.” 

Dolores Wilson had 20 operas in 
hand before she went abroad; and 
that does not mean “arias from”, 
but complete roles. A repertoire 
of miscellaneous arias, no matter 
how many, is less than useless in 
terms of employment with a Euro- 
pean opera company. 

Integration into the operatic life 
of Europe, becoming “part of the 
team” in an opera house and main- 
taining good relations with his co- 
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workers can be difficult things, too, 
for the young American getting his 
first taste of being a “foreigner”. 
Let it be said immediately that 
there is little evidence to support 
the belief, sometimes voiced in this 
country, that anti-Americanism 
plays any appreciable part in the 
experience of our singers in Europe, 
or that native singers, theater off- 
cials and the musical public hold 
anything against Americans simply 
because they are Americans. What- 
ever friction may arise generally 
can be traced to economic, rather 
than national, geneses. 

Says Mr. Pease: “I had not ex- 
pected the situation regarding for- 
eign [non-German] singers to have 
ameliorated since my conference 
with the union chiefs here last 
winter when I represented AGMA. 
The ensuing 12 months have been 
called the ‘year of the great inva- 
sion’ by many German artists. The 
facts somewhat bear out this wry 
contention. Of the nearly 5,000 
members of DGBA (the German 
Theatrical Union), about 50 per 
cent are out of work. In West 
Germany there are 375 foreigners 
employed in the theaters this sea- 
son; 60 of them are American and 
nearly all are singers. I saw a 
director of a small opera house 
employ four Americans in one day. 
It is small wonder that there is 
some anti-foreign feeling ... While 
there is considerable grumbling, 
the Union in its annual meeting 
agreed that it would not yet at- 
tempt to impose quotas on Aus- 
linder, leaving the selection on a 
quality basis alone.” 

“Italy,” says Giorgio Tozzi, “is 
probably more hospitable to for- 
eign artists than any other country 
in the world. She even imports 
complete German and French com- 
panies to perform their standard 
repertoire. Many students who fail 
to begin careers in Italy claim that 
a law exists against foreigners work- 
ing in Italian theaters. Nothing 
could be more untrue. The law 
simply requires that a _ foreign 
artist have his visa in order and 
that he have a labor permit. 

“It is quite understandable that 
there are many Italian artists who 
are prejudiced against foreign 
artists working in Italy, just as 
there are American artists who re- 
sent foreigners working in Amer- 
ica. The biggest agitators against 
foreigners in any country are those 
who have a hard time finding work 
themselves. However, the serious 
members of the Italian operatic 
theater always welcome and en- 

(Continued on page 211) 
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is the strongest ally 


VER 25 years of being a dancer have accustomed me to regard 
() the art of music in a very special way. It is not only something to 

which I can listen and respond with the mind and the emotions 
and instincts and enjoy or dislike or dismiss casually and indifferently. 
Music has become more than that, because I hear music with the muscles 
and bones and blood and nerves: in short, with all the human faculties 
for movement. The first and inevitable response on hearing a piece of 


music is: “Can this be danced to? 


Can I move to it? Does this music 


say jump, turn, run, reach for the stars or be crushed—do anything, but 
do not dare to be still in the presence of this sound?” 


A young child, still uninhibited 
by the conventions, will very nat- 
urally follow this instinct and move 
to music. As an adult, I must be 
circumspect and exercise restraint, 
but inside there is much dancing. 
In the imagination there are ful- 
filled, in the most fantastic manner, 
all the commands of music. 

Dancers differ from the sane, or- 
dinary run of humanity in many 
respects. The dance is not a pro- 
fession. It is a way of life. Dancers 
are dedicated people. They accept 
willingly the rigors of their craft. 
Their work does not end at five 
o'clock and is not left in an office 
or a workshop and forgotten gladly 
until the next day. In many cases 
it continues into the night and re- 
sumes again, too early the next day, 
and on Sundays and holidays, with 
a very tired but indomitable body. 
“All Else Is Subservient’’ 

The dancer lives his work. It is 
not a part of his life, nor even a 
large part of it. It is his life. All 
else is subservient and incidental 
to the dance. From the very start 
of his training and education as a 
dancer, in the studio classroom, all 
exercises are performed to music. 
Every single movement is accom- 
panied, supported, given impulse 
and literally enveloped by music. 
His muscles and muscular responses, 
his whole being as an instrument 
for movement has been conditioned 
to respond to it, so that music is 
woven inextricably into his very 
fiber. His response to it is bound 
to be, in consequence, a kinesthetic 
one. It is a prime motivator, and 
the strongest ally to his way of life. 

This close relationship between 

José Limén and his company were chosen 
last summer as the first ensemble to tour 


under the Performing Arts International 
Exchange Program of the State Department. 


these two arts has in times past led 
to the unhappy circumstance of re- 
ducing the dance to a trivial and 
servile status. Music has played the 
role of master and tyrant, rather 
than that of consort. Curiously, 
during these periods of degradation, 
the music used by the dancers has 
tended to be equally degraded. Cer- 
tainly it has not been the noblest 
or most aspiring. 

Dancers, in consequence, have es- 
sayed the emancipation of their art 
from what has been called its en- 
slavement to the tyranny of music. 
They have contended that the 
dance could never reach the status 
of a major art, mature and worthy 
of serious consideration, while this 
submersion lasted. There have been 
brave attempts, during a whole re- 
cent period, at dance without mu- 
sic, or at least with the minimum 
of music. Other efforts were made 
at dancing to percussion instru 
ments only. 

This period produced its failures 
and successes. I remember a num 
ber of them: Doris Humphrey in 
“The Drama of Motion” and 
“Water Study”, composed in the 
early 1930s, put into practice her 
theories that movement had its own 
inherent phrase apart and distinct 
from the chronometric meter of mu- 
sic. She based her work on the 
“breath phrase’. You moved _ be- 
cause you breathed. Movement had 
its origin in the organic, breathing 
center of the body. The length ol 
the movement phrase was moti- 
vated and controlled by the length 
of the breath phrase, and not by 
an arbitrary 4/4, 3/4 or 6/8 com- 
pass. This created an entirely new 
concept of the origins of dance 
movement. The body, in moving 


to a 


dancer’s 


to the breath phrase, must recog 
nize other and revolutionary ideas: 
It had weight; its muscles and bones 
and organs were subject to the laws 
of gravity and did not have to 
move exclusively in seeming denial 
of these laws, but rather to make 
use of them and thus add to the 
dancer’s vocabulary. Miss Hum- 
phrey experimented with falls and 
rebounds, or recoveries, from falls 
and the suspensions of movement 
that lie in between these. To her 
the body in all its parts was a con- 
stant state of falls and recovery: 
the heart beat was one such; every 
gesture in daily life, walking, sit- 
ting, kneeling, lifting an arm, the 
very effort to stand, to breathe, 
symbolized the drama inherent in 
the fall and recovery, or in yielding 
to or suspension away from the 
pull of gravity. 

This led to some superb works, 
done entirely without music, using 
only the rhythms inherent in the 
body. For this reason these were 
true creations in the art of the 
dance, since they did not lean nor 
depend on the resources of a musi- 
cal composition. 

There were other and less notable 
experiments by less gifted chore- 
ographers. But good or bad, they 
led inevitably to new concepts of 
the relationship between dance and 
music. 

Significantly enough, Miss Hum- 
phrey herself, in discussing this re- 
lationship with me one day towards 
the end of the 1930s, when all this 
experimentation was done with, ob- 
served that her experiments with 
dance unaccompanied had led her 
to conclude that the two arts be- 
longed together. The dance had 
something missing when done to 
silence—the dance, the oldest of the 
arts and progenitor of music, must 
continue to live with it. 

But then on a new basis, as I 
have mentioned, more and more 
music was being composed for 
dances. Often the dance was very 
far along in its composition before 
the composer was called upon to fit 
his score to it. Sometimes the cre- 
ative process was simultaneous. At 
others the choreographer and mu- 
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José Limon and Betty Jones in 
“The Moor’s Pavane”, choreo- 
graphed to music by Purcell 


sicians worked independently of 
each other, with only the basic idea 
in common, and their resultant 
labors correlated and co-ordinated 
at the final stages. This has brought 
forth many impressive and some 
great works, which have helped to 
establish the dance in this country 
as a major and adult art. 

Again, often one just simply 
hears a piece of music that makes 
its irresistible command. Miss 
Humphrey describes this as a true 
love affair. She has to be “in love’”’ 
with the music that she uses for 
her work. This is probably the rea- 
son why she can make such magic 
with music already composed. Her 
“Day on Earth’, to the Piano 
Sonata of Aaron Copland, and her 
“Ruins and Visions”, to Benjamin 
Britten’s string quartets, are fine ex- 
amples of her indescribable powers. 
She not only loves the music, she 
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Mr. Limon rehearses with Pauline 
Koner in “The Annunciation’’, to 
music by Schoenberg 


has a profound respect for it, and 
does not do violence to it by “‘in- 
terpreting” it nor relegating it to 
an inferior role. Rather, by her 
uncanny insight into the intent and 
content of the music, she succeeds 
in giving it a new dimension, a 
visual one. She makes a_ perfect 
mating between the two arts, so 
that it is difficult to imagine one 
without the other. 

Often I have observed her 
method in dealing with music. If 
in composing to, let us say, an 
eight-bar phrase of music in 4/4 
tempo, she discovers that the chore- 
ographic phrase, because of the 
idea or intent, tends not to con- 
form to the musical one, she stops 
to develop the dance phrase inde- 
pendently, to let it reach its own 
logic and conclusion in purely 
kinesthetic terms, to “let it 
breathe”. Then she calmly super- 
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imposes it on the music, and per- 
mits it to overlap, and so to create 
intricacies of accent and dynamics 
and counterpoint. On the 3/4 
tempo of the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor I have seen her 
impose choreographic phrases of 
8/8, 4/4, 9/8 and 6/8. Only a con- 
summate musician, with a profound 
knowledge of music and its intent 
and implications, can take much 
seemingly audacious liberties. The 
result is brilliant, inspired, and in- 
spiring choreography. You hear 
and “see” the music, because move- 
ment brings out nuances and dy- 
namics heretofore unsuspected and 
adds to the spiritual and esthetic 


delight. 


Not All Music for Dancing 


Not all music can nor should, be 
danced to. There is much that 
should be let alone by the dancer, 
because it is complete by itself and 
needs nothing from the dance. 
This seems to me to be true of 
most symphonies. The art of music 
has produced some titanic works of 
such grandeur and stature that any 
attempt to dance to them would be 
self-defeating and superfluous. The 
dance, on the other hand, the par- 
ent art, older but not in as ad- 
vanced a state of development, does 
need the aid of music. But dancers 
must guard against selecting music 
that is not “danceable”, that does 
not have dance inherent in it but 
is contemplative and philosophical 
in character. 

I cannot conceive of an existence 
without music, as without dance, 
for often to me they are insepar- 
able. I have long suspected that 
composers know this also, because 
they dance in their music, even 
when they have not formally titled 
their music by such choreographic 
terms as gavotte, minuet, sarabande, 
allemand, passacaglia, chaconne, 
etc. I have found much to dance 
to in Bach (my great favorite), 
Scarlatti, Purcell, Monteverdi, and 
Vivaldi. I have had no great desire 
to dance to, nor great success, with 
the music of the 19th-century Ro- 
mantics. When I was younger, I es- 
sayed some Chopin, Brahms, and 


Mr. Limon in 
**Redes’’, with 
music by the 
Mexican com- 
poser Silvestre 
Revucltas 


early Scriabin with very mediocre 
results. It appears that what I have 
to contribute as a choreographe1 
can better be done with composers 
of the 17th or 18th centuries, o1 
with those of the contemporary 
period. I have found the music ol 
Schénberg and Bartok very exciting 
to work to; and have had pleasure 
in working to Samuel Barber's 
“Capricorn Concerto”. Among th« 
other younger Americans, Norman 
Lloyd has done some of the most 
effective theater-music scores in 
the repertory of my company, in 
cluding one of Doris Humphrey's 
post-war masterpieces “Lament fon 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias”, for which 
he composed some of the most mov 
ing music I have ever heard in the 


theater. Gunther Schuller, with his 
“Symphony for Brasses” I have 
found infinitely rewarding for ‘“The 


Traitor’, a work commissioned last 
summer for the American Dance 
Festival by the Connecticut College 
School of the Dance. In Mexico | 
have worked to the music of the 
contemporary Mexicans, Chavez 
and Revueltas and the 18th-century 
Spaniard Antonio Soler, all of 
which was not only a wonderful 
experience but helped me in my 
development as a_ performer and 
dance composer. 


Need for Music of Our Time 


It is the dream of every contem 
porary dancer's life to dance to the 
fine music of our time, the creations 
of our great composers. The sad 
reality is that these great ones are 
too busy or too expensive, usually 
both. I have cherished for a num 
ber of years a very exciting idea 
for a work on a Mexican theme, to 
be done in _ collaboration with 
Carlos Chavez. I have discussed the 
idea with him in great detail, both 
in Mexico and the United States, 
and he has expressed his desire to 
undertake it; but even the resources 
and persuasive powers of the august 
Juilliard Institute of Music, which 
is prepared to commission the work, 
have proven ineffectual in bagging 
“Don Carlos’. But one lives in 
hopes. 

If music and its creators are hard 





to come by, interpreters are vet 
harder. On ow 


this country we 


concert tours mn 
must content out 
selves with our fine pianists, usually 
Simon Sadoff or Jules Stein or Rus 
sell Sherman. 
splendid 
form for 
do we 


Juilliard gives us its 
orchestra when we po 
them. Only 

have an orchestra out of 
town, such as when we have 

concerts with the Erie (Penna.) o1 
Dayton (Ohio) symphonies or it 
Baltimore or Philadelphia 
Abroad we have 

with the National 

Mexico and, during our recent tour 

of South America, we 

orchestra in Rio de Janeiro and 

Sao Paulo, which played most of 

our works well, but unfortunatel 

due to the short time available for 
rehearsals, neither perform 
the Schénberg Chamber Symphony 
nor do justice to the beautiful Ban 
ber “Capricorn Concerto”. In 
Montevideo we had to content ou 


occasional], 


done 


played seasons 
Symphony ot 


had a good 


could 


selves with a minimum of orchestra! 
support or resort to pianos, for the 
same reason. We to the 
conclusion, therefore, that for ex 
tensive touring abroad we will have 
to carry our own compact and col 
densed music, 


have come 


consisting of string 
quartet, two pianos, and percussion 

For over 25 years I have not gone 
to a concert, nor sat down to listen 
to a new recording, without a sens¢ 
of excitement and expectancy, with 
out saying to myself, “Listen care 
fully and be alert with all of your 
self, with your head and your heart 
and your legs and arms and your 
feet, for here perhaps is your new 
love. Here perhaps is some new 
magic, and you will belong to each 
other, and together you will bring 
beauty into the world.” 

And to this idyllic and exalted 
mood, the voice of cold reality adds, 
“Yes, provided you can persuade 
the composer to let you use it, pro 
vided it is not orchestrated for more 
musicians that can be paid for by 
the generosity of Juilliard or be 
squeezed into the orchestra pit of 
the auditorium, provided it does 
not call for 18 brass instruments, 
and most of all, that it is playable 
by ordinary mortals.’ 
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“Friedenstag” had its one 

and only performance in the 
Vienna State Opera just before the 
close of the 1938-39 season. A few 
weeks thereafter, Germany attacked 
Poland and a new world war had 
begun. The bells of peace and free- 
dom that rang in the finale of that 
work were stilled under the furies 
of hate and destruction that raged 
for a half-dozen years. 

Perhaps there is a similar sym- 
bolism to be found in the fact that 
the last work presented in the 1943- 
44 season in that theater was Wag- 
ners “Gétterdammerung”. After 
that the declaration of “total war” 
closed all the theaters in the 
crumbling Reich which was to 
have lasted a thousand years. 

In any event, the Viennese who 
climbed out of their air-raid shel- 
ters and freezing cellars on March 
12, 1945—when the city was liber- 
ated from the forces of Hitler by 
the advancing Allied Armies—wit- 
nessed a far more overwhelming 
twilight - of - the - gods performance. 
They beheld their beloved opera 
building aflame, the greater part of 
the house damaged by five explo- 
sive bombs. 


An Infernal Sight 

It was, indeed, an infernal sight: 
all through the night fire apparatus 
worked feverishly, but to no avail. 
Water was pumped from artificially 
constructed ponds until they were 
exhausted. The police had to battle 
with crowds of curious onlookers 
who filled the ghastly-lighted streets 
in the neighborhood. With a tre- 
mendous clatter, the roof of the op- 
era finally collapsed, followed by 
the crumbling and fall of the the- 
ater’s famed ceiling. Miraculously, 
the facade was saved from destruc- 
tion by the heavy winds, whipping 
through doors and windows. 

Deep down in the wide cellar 
rooms, the whole opera family — 
singers, orchestral musicians, danc- 
ers, technicians—survived the grim 
experience, as the former German 
armies retreated, fighting a rear- 
guard action and contesting every 
inch of the city. 

As soon as the “All Clear” was 
sounded, the artists and technicians 
of the opera emerged, and quickly 
took their places as the bravest of 
voluntary workers. Whatever they 
could find amid the holocaust—cos- 
tumes, pieces of scenery, properties 
and music scores—they threw into 
the street outside. They ran again 
and again through the flames and 
crashing brickwork, until every salv- 
ageable object had been rescued. 
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VIENNA 
STATE OPERA... 


Karl 
Boehm 


Deprived of its beloved Opern- 
theater, the city felt like a mother- 
less child. For more than three cen- 
turies, musical plays, first performed 
by the Jesuits, and later refurbished 
by the Hapsburg Court of the 
Baroque era, and made popular in 
many theaters, had given the popu- 
lace an outlet for their curiosity 
and had been an object for enjoy- 
ment of the senses. 

If one wishes to read the histories 
of the city’s many opera houses, he 
will find that they range from the 
old Kiarntnerthor-Theater and the 
Freihaus-Theater to the Theater an 
der Wien and the Komische Oper. 
The annals of these houses are a 
mine of information for specialists 
in research. There they may dis- 
cover the remarkable beginnings 
and developments of a passionate 
relationship that has long existed 
between the Viennese and the mu- 
sical arts, its composers and artists, 
and study the music of Austria and 
its foreign influences, and sensa- 
tional happenings of bygone eras. 

The student interested in the 
glorious past of this musical city 
can delve for hours in one volume 
alone—the fascinating account that 
Emil Pirchan, Alexander Witesch- 
nik, and Otto Fritz have provided 
in their lavishly illustrated histori- 
cal book, ‘‘300 Jahre Wiener Opern- 
theater”, a work of 454 pages, pub- 
lished by Fortune - Verlag, Vienna. 
This “biography” of a famous mu- 
sical edifice gives a brilliant and 
illuminating, three-dimensional pic- 
ture of the powerful influence that 
operatic life exerted in the Austrian 
capital during three centuries. 

Paul Stefan said: “Vienna’s Op- 
era is Austria at her best”. Indeed, 
the unique love for opera of the 
Viennese is well shown in the pano- 
rama of its past, from the initial 
interest that sung words and rhymes 
exerted in the comedies staged by 
wandering artists in primitive 
wooden booths at city fairs; the 
acclaim that was won by the first 
operatic theaters built here by the 
Italians Burnacini and Galli- 
Bibiena in the beginning of the 
17th century; the long history of 
the other famous Viennese houses, 
like Theater an der Wien; and all 
through the 300 years of the 
Vienna’s Operntheater, soon to 
arise again, phoenix-like, from its 
ashes for a gala reopening on Nov. 
5, 1955. 

Ernst Marboe, recently appointed 
head of the Federal Theater Ad- 
ministration, has stated that re- 
quests for tickets for the opening 
have already come in from all parts 
of the world, and the occasion will 


resemble an Austrian “musical 
coronation”. The Viennese, though 
suffering from economic burdens 
and in some cases from actual 
hunger, and still bearing the brunt 
of a seemingly endless four-power 
occupation, will do everything in 
their power to restore their cher- 
ished musical monument to its old 
glory. 

All this is readily understandable 
when one turns the pages of the 
volume previously mentioned. Of 
the three collaborators, Pirchen 
deals with the various localities that 
served as a home for operatic per- 
formances, their history, architec- 
ture, and _ technical equipment. 
Witeschnik gives ample space to the 
cultural developments of the local 
stages. While these two authors 
have utilized both known and new 
sources — and their findings hold 
many matters of great interest—it is 
Fritz’s enlightening statistical sum- 
maries that often supply the most 
informative material on the subject. 

The State Opera was built by 
Siccardsburg and Van de Nill — 
neither of whom, unfortunately, 
lived to see the gala opening of 
the house. This took place on May 


95 


25, 1869. The first opera was 


Mozart’s “Don Giovanni’, or “Don 
Juan”, as it is usually known in 
Vienna. The Emperor, the Court 
and a festive audience attended. 
Franz Freiherr von Dingelstedt, the 
first director of the house, is charac 
terized as a scenic showman. He 
was modern-minded enough to risk 
the first Viennese “Meistersinger’ 
performance—alas, without success 

Johann von Herbeck, his succes 
sor, was self-taught in music, and 
after a career as choral conductor, 
in 1866-69 became Court Kapell 
meister. He then was appointed di- 
rector of the opera, of which he 
was a conductor in 1871-75, but 
resigned later, attributing his action 
to “intrigues’’. 

Franz von Jauner, who came to 
the post after von Herbeck, though 
slightly disappointing as a person- 
ality, scored an artistic triumph by 
engaging Hans Richter as a con- 
ductor and by staging the complete 
“Ring” cycle under that famous 
conductor. Richter was to be mu- 
sical director of the Hofoper (as it 
was then known) from 1893 to 1900. 

After a short-lived managerial 
triumvirate consisting of Mayer- 
hofer-Walter-Scaria (they gave 12 
premieres in as many months!) the 





be “Fidelio”. 





By Kari BoEHM 
Director of the Vienna State Opera 


LTHOUGH I have, to my great regret, not gained any 

personal connection with American music-lovers—except 
at the various festivals at Salzburg—I know from many reports, 
gathered from European artists and visitors to the United 
States, what strong impulses propel the musical life of Amer- 
ica. Almost every larger community has its own orchestra— 
and to speak about the high-ranking standards of the leading 
orchestras would mean to carry coals to Newcastle. 

I have undertaken the rather difficult task of directing the 
Vienna Opera, because the situation could be called unique. 
We are confronted with a new house that was reconstructed 
in cognizance of the most modern technical and acoustic ex- 
periences; we have at our disposal the possibility for a year- 
long preparatory period; we have to overcome the complete 
absence of a so-called repertoire. Anyone knowing this ex- 
pression in its lowest degradation will understand that it often 
means slovenliness in reincarnation. Yes, there is no reper- 
toire as yet for the newly built opera house, therefore we 
have to start from scratch: we will have to rehearse each and 
every work, an undertaking exceptionally difficult and quite 
ambitious to organize—but a task solitary, rewarding and chal- 
lenging. It is my plan to open the new house with six com- 
pletely new productions, the first of which will most likely 


I hope to have the pleasure to greet many of my American 
friends in Vienna next year, when we will rededicate that old 
and magnificent opera house on the Ringstrasse under all the 
signs of a truly European Festival. 
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a musical landmark rises again 


By Ropert 


directorship fell to Wilhelm Jahn, 
who was also a conductor, and had 
een associated with the Vienna 
Opera from 1881. He was the ener- 
eetic builder of an élite ensemble, 


which included Marie’ Renard, 
\malie Materna, Forster, Van 
Dyck, Winckelmann, Reichmann, 


ind others. 

In 1900, Jahn turned the famous 
istitution over to Gustav Mahler, 
ho for ten years gave his heart 





and soul to achieve unsurpassed 
artistic achievements. This period 
has been called “the golden era” of 
the Vienna Opera. 

From 1908 on, changes were 
made more often, and after Mah- 
ler’s forced resignation, not always 
without pros and cons from the 
press and public. The decades from 
1908, when Felix Weingartner took 
the helm, until 1938, when Erwin 
Kerber held the reins, are matters 
of comparatively recent history, and 
are therefore better known to 
music-lovers of today. In_ these 
vears, the managers included Hans 
Gregor, Franz Schalk, a duo-direc- 
tion by Schalk and Richard Strauss, 
Clemens Krauss, Weingartner in 
his second term, and finally Kerber, 
with Bruno Walter as “artistic 
adviser’. 

Little is known of the events af- 
ter the Anschluss in 1938. Kerber 
managed the house until August, 
1940. He was followed by the 
rather colorless Heinrich Stroh, who 
left his post after five months, to 
give place to the Berlin-born actor 
Lothar Miithel, the first General 
Intendant of the Federal Theaters. 
He engaged Walter Thomas as in- 
terim artistic director, later hiring 
in his place Ernst August Schneider, 
who in turn became the predeces- 
sor of Karl Bo6hm. 

After the liberation of Austria, a 
complete reorganization of the 
State Opera took place. Alfred 
Jerger, noted singer, long a mem- 
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The Vienna State Opera: Top right, how 
the interior will look after reconstruc- 
tion; above, the interior before it was 
bombed; left, the building under recon- 
struction; below, the facade as it used 





ber of the solo ensemble, directed 
the troupe after it started to give 
performances again in the Volk- 
soper. Egon Hilbert, who until a 
few months ago worked selflessly as 
administrative director, had as mu- 
sical assistants Franz Salmhofer, 
composer, and Herman Juch, who 
skillfully handled the affairs in the 
Theater an der Wien and Volk- 
soper, respectively. 

But let us look at the record. 
What remained alive of the new 
works presented during the years 
of the Nazi regime? Rudolf Wille’s 
“K6nigsballade”, Norbert Schultze’s 
“Schwarzer Peter’, and Richard 
Wagner - Regeny’s “Johanna Balk” 
had several performances but no 
more. Carl Orff’s “Carmina Bu- 


rana” and Werner Egk’s “Colum- 
bus” did not survive more than two 
seasons. On the other hand, the 
changes in personnel proceeded 
with competitive speed: Erich von 
Wymetal became heir to Lothar 
Wallerstein’s job as stage director. 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan was ad- 
vanced to concertmaster in lieu of 
Arnold Rosé. New singers—Helge 
Roswaenge, Maria Reining, Fritz 
Krenn, Elisabeth Réthy, Elena Ni- 
colaidi, Paul Schoeffler, Martha 
Rohs — supplemented the reduced 
ensemble, which secured the col- 
laboration of such old standbys as 
Leopold Reichwein, conductor, and 
Josef Manowarda, bass, to meet the 
requirements of its standard reper- 
toire. 


Leutner 


Ihe opera house, in spite of the 
events of the war, struggled along 
fearlessly. In competition with the 
Reich's capital, Berlin, degraded, 
provincial Vienna aimed to attract 
the finest available artists he 
late Wilhelm Furtwangler, Herbert 
von Knappertsbusch, the late Clem- 
ens Krauss, Karl Bohm, Rudolf 
Moralt, and, after the war, Herbert 
von Karajan, Rudolf Kempe, Josef 
Krips, Otto von Ackermann, and 
Heinrich Hollreiser became leading 
conductors. The Zagreb 


Opera en- 
semble was engaged for a series of 
guest performances; various Ger- 
man opera companies visited 
Vienna; from the Jalkan = states 
came fresh voices—Ljuba Welitch, 
Daniza Ilitsch, Josef Gostic, and 
Anca Jelacic. The program re- 


volved around the complete Italian 
repertoire, Strauss and Wagner pro- 


viding its strong Germanic pillars. 
Wagner Predominates 
Fritz’s statistical survey on all 


performances given from 1869 to 
1952 shows Wagner leading with a 
total of 3,713, followed by Verdi 
with 2,648, Mozart with 1,885, Puc- 
cini with 1,748, and Strauss with 
1077. Beethoven's “Fidelio” with 
503 performances, “Carmen’’ with 
689, “Cavalleria Rusticana with 
682, “Pagliacci” with 619, “Faust” 
with 552, “Le Prophéte” with 256, 


d’Albert’s ‘“Tiefland’” with 235, 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann with 
396, “Mignon” with 289, “Die 


K6nigin von Saba” with 276, and 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” with 362 
all surpass the number of perfor- 
mances these works had at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

A more detailed breakdown on 
the most performed operas of the 
“big five’ will be of some interest: 

WAGNER: ‘‘Lohengrin”, 728; 
“Tannhauser”’, 584; “The Flying 
Dutchman”, 508; “Die Walkiire”, 
565; “Die Meistersinger”’, 310; 
“Tristan und Isolde’, 310. 

Verpi: “Aida”, 717; “Il Trova- 
tore’, 411; “Rigoletto”, 367; “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”’, 323; “La 
Traviata’, 219; “Otello”, 229. 

Mozart: ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro”, 509; “The Magic Flute”, 
491; “Don Giovanni’, 449; “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio”, 236; 
“Cosi fan tutte’, 115; “Bastien und 
Bastienne”’, 33. 

Puccini: “La Bohéme”’, 535; 
“Madama Butterfly”, 475; “Tosca”, 
391; “Turandot”, 171; ‘The Girl 
of the Golden West”, 68; “Gianni 
Schicchi”, 57. 

StrAuss: “Der Rosenkavalier”, 

(Continued on page 182) 
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VIOLIST’S REPERTOIRE: 





Arnold Newman 


A rich and growing 


literature proves 


the viola to be 


second fiddle to none 


By WiLuiAM PRIMROSE 


HE obscurantism of those who 
should know better becomes 

in time a trifle boring. Well, 
perhaps that is only as it should 
be, as Mrs. Grundy would have it. 
Nonetheless, when from time to 
time I read good reviews of a 
viola recital tempered by the re- 
mark that here is an instrument 
which, strangely enough (in view 
of the quality of the performance), 
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has an exiguous repertoire, I do, 
frankly, become somewhat less 
British, a bit less reserved than I 
should. Must the idea remain in 
this day and age, that a repertoire 
for any instrument stopped short, 
say, around 1920? Were this so, 
then in truth there would be little 
for us violists to play. Let it be 
granted, however, that music of 
good report has been written since 


that cime and that the violist can 
claim a really important and ever 
growing list. Inspired no doubt 
by the indomitable courage and 
prowess of Lionel ‘Tertis, the fruit 
of his endeavors began to burgeon 
even before that time. I hold, how- 
ever, that the repertoire enjoys its 
fullness in the music written in 
the last quarter century. 

Tertis was never uncertain of 
the medium of his expression, and 
I am reminded of no better evi- 
dence of this than his conviction 
that the most English of all con- 
certos, the Elgar Cello Concerto, 
should have been written for the 
viola. That Elgar awarded the 
accolade to Tertis’ eventual tran 
scription, is proof enough to those 
of us who knew Sir Edward. And 
if Tertis had had the importunate 
spirit of his admiring successor 
(dare I suggest I refer to myself), 
this very gracious work might have 
borne in its title page the legend, 
“Concerto for Viola and Orchestra”. 


Viola Worthy of Attention 


To revert with some indignation 
(for “anger makes dull men witty’) 
to my opening complaint, I feel 
in some degree alarmed that those 
who should know better do not 
appear to be aware that the reper- 
toire offered the violist is rich and 
récherché, if not yet completely 
fashionable. 1 realize that it is 
burdensome “to be up-sides’, as 
my Devonshire friends would say. 
However, I do feel, as a mere 
pragmatic professional vis-a-vis the 
more necessarily erudite musicolo- 
gist, that the viola’s growing and 
challenging record is worthy of 
closer attention. 

I would not wish that this pro- 
test descend to a dull cataloguing, 
and so, leaving to one side the 
mass of sonatas and other chamber 
music that exists today, I need only 
mention such contemporary works 
as the Viola Concerto by Walton, 
composed in 1930, which, accord 
ing to Tovey is one of the out 
standing musical achievements of 
the 20th century, to say nothing 
of the Bloch, the Suite by Vaughan 
Williams, three concertos by Hinde- 
mith, the forthcoming (and third) 
concerto now being written for 
me by Milhaud, the works of 
Fricker and Rubbra of England, 
those of Rosenberg of Sweden and 
Hartmann and Blacher of Ger 
many. I have not covered all the 
viola works that have been sub 
mitted to me in the last ten years, 
but it would appear to me that 
this submission alone would en 
gender a modicum of curiosity in 
that mass of concertgoers who com- 
plain of the never ending routine 
of “popular” piano and_ violin 
works of the last— well, let us say, 
100 years. We solicit the new in 
literature, in painting, in poetry 
and drama; our approach to Or- 


pheus, however, is considerably 
more timid. 
But a musician’s approach is 


not timid: it cannot afford to be. 
And here I always must stop to 
think of Paganini, who made 
“Harold in Italy” possible, and 
whose endless curiosity really be 
gan the modern interest in the 
viola. Enamored at that time with 
the virtuoso possibilities and tone 
of his Stradivarius viola, Paganini, 
as everyone knows, commissioned 
Berlioz to write him a work for 
that instrument. Berlioz did, and 
had he been less of a genius, he 
might have written the usual in- 


strumentalist’s score full of fire- 
works for the soloist and little 
more. But being the iconoclast he 
was, Berlioz wrote as he pleased, 
and not even the all-influential 
Paganini could make him conform. 
When the latter finally saw the 
score, he refused to accept it (but 
he did pay for it), saying, “I am 
not given enough to do.” 

The truth, however, is that Pag- 
anini, more than 120 years ago, 
was too hasty in his conclusion. 
There was plenty for him to do, 
only the form was different and, 
because of that, more difficult to 
realize than the usual concerto solo 
part. As Jacques Barzun quotes in 
his Berlioz biography today, “it 
is a veritable tour de force of con 
certizing between the soloist and 
the orchestra.” 

Thus, what was a great violinist’s 
loss became our gain—and in more 
ways than one, because “Harold in 
Italy” is the mother of all the 
contemporary works for the viol: 
including the Bartok Concerto. 

Mention of the Bartok remind, 
me that it might be opportune a 
this moment to unburden mysel 
of some further resentment in th 
matter of this apparently contr 
versial work. So far as I am con 
cerned, it has had nigh on 60 pei 
formances since 1950. Less thai 
a dozen of these have taken plac 
in America. I would venture t 
say that the responsibility lies wit! 
those who, with rather unworth 
innuendo, have had it that it i 
not original for my instrument 
There are those who in Bartok’ 
lifetime would never have had the 
temerity to impugn his “‘sea-green 
integrity but, now that he is gone 
do venture to suggest that the Con 
certo is “no better than it shoule 
be”. 


Recovery of Bartok Concerto 


For me, I have only to scan the 
opening of his last letter to me 
dated Sept. 8, 1945, which reads 
“IT am very glad to be able to tel 
you that your viola concerto is 
ready in draft, so that only the 
score remains to be written, whicl 
means a purely mechanical work 
so to speak,” to be astounded by 
the posthumous impertinence ol 
these detractors. Let those who 
would denigrate the faithful and 
painstaking task subsequently un 
dertaken by ‘Tibor Serly, to realiz 
the finished work, do so, but I de 
plore the attempt to throw any 
discredit on the probity of Bartok! 
The true fact of the case, is that 
the Bartok estate, as frantic as 
Constanza Mozart was after het 
husband’s death, looked around for 
the highest bidders for every avail 
able work, and my concerto (heaven 
forbid) did almost go to a cele 
brated colleague on another in 
strument, until I heard of it and 
asked for what I had commissioned. 

Lest my displeasure should be 
come unseemly, it were best this 
subject be dropped. To sum up: 
even without this long list of ac 
cepted works, and one that I hope 
in the next vears to be able to 
increase further through commis 
sions, there still remains a body of 
literature for the viola of no mean 
proportions. It would prove re 
warding, to say nothing of its be 
ing a duty, that those who like 
to set themselves up as arbiters— 
and not all such are professional 
critics—first inquire into the evi 
dence before passing  incogitant 
judgment. 
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Young Edward MacDowell (left), then going on 21, and fellow pupils 
in composition of Joachim Raff at Frankfort in 1882 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 


Some 





reminiscences 
of the 
American 

com poser’s 
fledgling 
years 


by his widow 


By Marian MacDowe ri 


S you know, Edward Mac- 
A Dowel lived for a consider- 
:, able time in Europe, more 
particularly in France and Ger- 
many. He went abroad as a lad 
of 14 and was fortunate enough to 
win a full sc holarship at the Paris 
Conservatory of Music. The Con- 
servatory had the same severe regi- 
nen then as it probably does now. 
(here was only two weeks’ vaca- 
tion during the whole year. 
\lthough MacDowell hoped at 
that time to become a fine pianist, 
here had been no thought in his 
uind of ever being a composer. 
Nevertheless, the Conservatory re- 
uired that he learn everything 
vailable in music, and go through 
rigid course in composition, be- 
ming familiar with at least the 
‘chnique of every instrument that 
night be used in an orchestra. Un- 
msciously he was being trained 
4 a career entirely different from 
he one he was planning—his hope 
» be a great pianist. 
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After he had been in Paris for 
three years, he felt that there were 
things the noted teachers in Ger 
many could give him. His final 
destination was Frankfort, wher¢ 
he found Karl Heymann, a most 
unusual pianist. Heymann imme 
diately took a great interest in the 
voung American, who seemed to 
him unusually talented. He advised 
MacDowell to become a member of 
the course in orchestra given by 
Joachim Raff. I think Raff must 
have immediately recognized some 
unusual qualities in this boy. He 
was astonished at how little he had 
to give him to add to his knowl 
edge of orchestration. 

MacDowell had not been long 
with Raff before this fine and in- 
teresting composer one day said to 
his pupil, “I should like to see 
what you can do—not in writing 
exercises, but in producing a piano 
composition that would be your 
own. 

MacDowell did not take this idea 


seriously, but he promised to work 
on it. He spent two weeks in 
writing his first Piano Suite. After 
this was completed, he took it to 
Raff. When the latter had exam- 
ined it, he said, “I would like to 
have you show this to Franz Liszt. 
He is very kind to young compos 
ers, and it will be a privilege for 
you to meet him. I shall write and 
tell him you are coming to see 
him on a certain day”. 

So MacDowell found himself in 
Weimar. When he reached Liszt's 
house he was overcome with appre- 
hension and fear, and for a time 
did not even venture to ring the 
bell. He sat in the garden, al- 
though it was a cold winter day. 
People came and went. Finally one 
of the visitors told Liszt there was 
a lad sitting outside in the cold 
They wondered who it 
and why he was there. 

Liszt, one of the kindest men 
who ever lived, went down to the 


could be, 


garden himself and asked Mac 
Dowell what he wanted. He re 
plied, “I want to see Franz 1.iszt 


Raff sent me here.” 

The host took him into the house 
and upstairs to the drawing room 
where there was a group of men 
including Eugen d’Albert. — Liszt 
asked the youth to sit down and 
play his composition. 


Praise from Liszt 

MacDowell already a_ bril 
liant pianist, so that the task was 
for him, even before the Mas 
ter of the Keyboard. When he had 
finished, Liszt turned to the others 
and said, “This young American is 
going to be someone, I feel sure 
whose music will become known” 

The outcome that he took 
MacDowell under his wing, en 
gaged him as soloist for a famous 
music festival, and wrote to his 
publishers, Breitkopf and Hiirtel 
that he would be pleased if this 


was 


Casy 


was 


suite might be published. Of 
course, the word of Liszt was vit 
tually a command. 


It was a wonderful thing this 


help that the Master gave a then 
unknown youth. But Liszt died 
within a couple of years, which 
meant a tremendous loss to Mae 


Dowell. 

After the festival appearance, the 
young composer! pianist had many 
offers of engagements to play in 
cities. It was the begin 
remarkable 


various 


ning of a success, as 


On her 97th 
birthday, last 
Nov. 22, Mrs. 
MacDowell re- 
ceives a_ citation 
as first citizen of 
Peterborough, N. 
H., site of the 
MacDowell 


Colony 





this was an achievement for any 
lad, particularly for an American 

It was at this time that Mac 
Dowell decided to be a composer, 
not a pianist. His compositions 
began to be known all over Ger 
many, and one or two of the or 
chestral works had a great deal of 
acclaim. 

Not long thereafter, 
returned to America, 
were married. We then went back 
to Germany, where for four vears 
he devoted himself, so far as lx 
could, to composition, playing the 
piano in public 
of earning his 
butter”. 

MacDowell had grown to be 
fond of the litthe home we 
Wiesbaden Reluctantly — becaus« 
he knew nothing about the United 
States musically at that period—he 
listened to the pleas of J]. B. Lang 
of Boston (well known in his time 
aS an important musician) that it 
was his duty to return to America 
and try to help in the advancement 
of music here 

It would be difficult for anvone 
in 1954 to realize the differenc« 
between musical conditions in Get 
many and in America in the 
when MacDowell returned from 
Germany to the United States. He 
came from a country where 
part of the lives of all the 
people, rich and poor; and for all 
there would be 
some kind of orchestra 
a fairly 


MacDowell 
where wi 


only as a means 
daily “bread and 
ver\ 
had in 


TRROs 


music 


was 


towns of any size 
and usually 
even in the 
larger 
were 


good one, 

smallest hamlet. In the 
important there 
orchestras and other musical organ 
izations. The tickets to their con 
certs were so cheap that the poorest 
afford 


houses 


more 


cities man 


person could, for example 
to buy 
(In fact, I recall paying only 
cents tor very 


seats in the opera 


) 


cood seats on sone 


OCCASIONS. ) 
How MacDowell 
these surroundings, so 


hated to leas 
hospitabl 
ol honor was 
knew 


him to his native 


to music! Yet 
part of his make-up, and he 
that duty called 
land 

We came back to Ameria in 
1889, going first to Boston 
Mr. Lang had forced this decision 
and Boston had a very fine 
tra and other musical 

MacDowell was lonely in_ the 
Hub City for a 
fortunate in attracting the atten 


a sense 


bec clcis¢ 


ore he 5 
attractions 


time, but he w 
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CLASSIC vs. ROMANTIC 


European Organs Reveal 


lr was my privilege last spring—by invitation of many generous pro- 
| fessional colleagues and various musical organizations—to give some 
10 concerts and broadcasts in cathedrals and concert halls of Europe. 
Especially enjoyable was the opportunity thus afforded to play some 
modern American organ music for European audiences, to whom it is 


not at all well known. 


In this way, works by Anthony Donato, Richard 


Donovan, Wallingford Riegger, Leo Sowerby, and other moderns, and 
by William Selby, doughty pioneer of colonial days, came to echo with 
fine effect down the long reaches of European naves, from the south of 
Germany to Trondheim in Norway and Reykjavik in Iceland. 


I also had a chance to study 
many historic organs of Europe. 
some dating back to 1500, yet still 
in excellent playing condition, and 
to assay their musical virtues 
through the acid test of playing a 
recital on them. In _ interesting 
comparison, there were modern in- 
struments by leading European 
builders, many constructed in the 
last ten years. 

Stirring memories are those ol 
the noble surroundings and _asso- 
ciations of Westminster Abbey; the 
Oude Kerk in Amsterdam (and 
the splendid sonorities of Swee- 
linck’s music as heard there, in his 
own church); the excitement of a 
Liberation Day concert at Grote 
Kirk in The Hague, with members 
of the Residentie Orkest assisting. 
\ moving experience was the op- 
portunity to play the organ in 
Pieterskerk, Leiden, the church 
where the Pilgrims worshipped for 
several years before their May- 
flower voyage. Another remem- 
bered vista was that of the Dutch 
countryside ablaze with tulips. 

Recitals and broadcasts in Ham- 


burg and other North German 
cities brought opportunities to 


visit some of the cities with historic 
instruments and other musical as- 
sociations, such as Liibeck, Lune- 
berg, Nuenfelde, and Steinkirchen. 
There was the experience of flying 
down the “corridor” for a concert 
in Berlin; a _ pleasant journey 
through the rich countryside and 
vineyards of the Rhine Valley in 
Southern Germany; concerts in 
Heidelberg, Nuremberg, Munich; 
visits to the notable instruments 
of Weingarten, Amorbach and 
other towns. 

In a spring tour of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, many fine 
and distinctive instruments were 
found, the oldest and perhaps most 
fascinating being “the Compenius 
organ in the Royal Palace at Fred- 
eriksborg, Denmark, dating from 
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1612. Also notable was the organ 
in the Chapel of the Royal Palace 
of Drottningholm, Sweden. When 
we accepted a welcome invitation 
to attend the 50th anniversary of 
the Norwegian Society of Organ- 
ists, who could have failed to be 
stirred by the drama of Trond- 
heim, the great Cathedral of Ni- 
daros, national monument of Nor- 
way and the farthest north Gothic 
structure in the world? From this 
city, a thousand years ago, the Vik- 
ings set sail toward the west and 
reached Iceland, Greeland, and 
even America. 

From this northern spot, where 
the sun shone brightly until close 
to midnight, we headed south 
again for concerts in France and 
England—this time at the Royal 
Festival Hall in London, which 
contains a magnificent new organ. 
(This, incidentally, is something 
of a bone of contention; while we 
were there, the instrument had 
been criticized by an English con- 
ductor as including certain ‘“Conti- 
nental” ideas of voicing. Sir 
Thomas Beecham jumped into the 
fray with the dictum that the Fes- 
tival Hall organ was a wonderful 
instrument, and anyone who didn’t 
think so was a “jackass”’!) 

From London, we traveled back 
to Copenhagen and then to remote 
Iceland for concerts. This proved 
a fascinating experience for the 
traveler. A land of midnight sun, 
of natural hot springs and volcan- 
oes, of starlike flowers growing 
bravely in barren wastes of lava, 
the country is the home of a charm- 
ing and cultivated people who are 
the modern representatives of a 
culture more than 1,000 years old. 
In this windswept land, the heroic 
days of Leif Ericson seem but yes- 
terday. 

Fascinating as were many of the 
historic and other aspects of the 
journey, our primary interest was 
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Schlicker Portative in the Busch-Reisiger Museum of Harvard University, 
heard in the CBS broadcasts by E. Power Biggs o 
u 
b 
to study how the music of Europe We take for granted the natural a SI 
sounded on the great organs of accent produced by all other musi- i tl 
various lands. cal instruments in the course of : C 
After playing so many wonder- sounding a tone. The lipping effect ‘ n 
ful organs of the past four centur- of woodwinds and the bite of the p 
ies—instruments still in daily use bow on strings afford momentary g 
and of an incomparable speech and accent at the instant of producing a 
eloquence—one inevitably asks cer- each note. These accenting sounds : e 
tain questions. May we, for exam- lend character to a musical phrase, % 
ple, pin down the artistic secrets and separate and make clear the u 
of early organ builders? What is relationship and momentum of a t 
the reason for the extraordinary’ different notes in a passage. (Con- ‘ F 
longevity of these instruments? Are sonants fulfill the same function in b 
there certain musical principles in- vocal music.) v 
herent in them that we should By certain techniques of voicing, l; 
study and adopt? We may consider a subtle accent in the speech of 2 a 
the subject first from an historic as- organ pipes was once obtained as i 
pect; then in the light of contem- a matter of course. This must be ‘ a 
porary European organ building; set down as the - distinguishing b 
and, finally, as it relates to our characteristic of the art of the early i 
current achievements in organ de- organ builders, of Bach’s time and : € 
sign in America. before. For it is immediately evi- ti 
The listener to representative dent that these organs have a dis- t! 
European instruments is at once tinct accent parallel to that of wind 
aware of a wonderful sense of instruments. The “vowel” of sound a 
“presence” in the tone—only partly is launched with a “consonant” of e 
owing to the placement of the or- articulation. i 
gan. It is, of course, true that Early builders were fully aware U 
instruments are almost invariably of such fundamentals as wind-chest : 0 
set in the open, and usually in a_ design, blowing mechanism (pow- e 
gallery, or high on a wall plat- ered by the strength of human mus- n 
form. But, in addition to “pres- cles), reservoirs and suitable wind ‘ 
ence”, there is a new and vital sense _ pressure, the key action controlling a 
of “accent” in music, as played on passage of air to the pipes, the r 
these organs. matter of acoustics, and even the ' 
To our ears, this is a revelation. tonal influence of the organ case. 
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Principles of Structure 


By E. Power Bices 


This was the structural basis of 
their craft. But, in addition, they 
brought to a rare point of perfec- 
tion a technique of cutting and 
voicing organ pipes, usually with- 
yut nicking the mouth, and retain- 
ing a transitory “chiff”’ at the in- 
stant of beginning each tone, 
iffording clear delineation to a 
musical phrase. 

Here, surely, lies the essence of 
the so-called “classic’’ organ, and 
the secret of its clear musical speech 
ind charm. This sort of voicing 
requires skill, patience and a great 
deal of time—but these the early 
artist builders had in abundance. 
In many famous cathedrals, the 
builder literally lived in the organ 
gallery for several years, and with 
assistants practically built the organ 
with his own hands. 


Endless Palette Available 


In conjunction with the factors 
outlined above, this clear and 
usually rather soft voicing provides 
blending qualities in the various 
stops, and affords—in addition to 
the welcome virtue of accent—the 
color richness of these older instru- 
ments. A player finds an endless 
palette of tonal variety at his fin- 
gers, and with this voicing one 
achieves the welcome feeling of an 
exact, “on the beat” sense. 

One may conclude that these un- 
usual instruments have survived 
the hazards of several centuries very 
largely for one reason—a matter of 
basic musical principle. Excellent 
workmanship enables them to out- 
last decades of continuous use; but 
above all, their distinction resides 
in the builder’s sense of judgment 
and gauging of tone-speech; of 
beauty worked out anew with each 
individual pipe, and throughout 
each stop; and, finally, of good 
taste in the character and power of 
the full ensemble. 

The “classic” organ was, and is, 
a complete and very nearly perfect 
entity, and as a musical instrument 
it is in principle as up-to-date for 
us today as in Bach’s time. As 
one plays, with a new sense of 
exhilaration and projection of the 
music, one concludes that the word 
“classic”, when applied to these ex- 
amples of the organ builder’s art, 
must be understood as signifying a 
point of view, a principle of artistic 
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excellence, a fully realized ideal— 
all quite irrespective of time. In 
fact, it is an ideal today more vital 
than ever. 

Performance on these organs 
affords authenticity and vitality to 
early music. Moreover, and _pos- 
sibly in surprise, one finds that the 
best of modern and romantic liter- 
ature takes on new strength and 
authority when clothed in these 
sonorities. In any music these 
sounds are interesting—they chal- 
lenge the ear. With this voicing, 
one may.do something with the 
movement of the music and with 
phrasing, no matter whether the 
music was written in the 15th or 
the 20th century. 

These conclusions are, of course, 
not new to leading musicians and 
builders of Holland, Germany and 
Scandinavia. They are well aware 
of their artistic inheritance from 
the centuries, and have for many 
years carried forward the same 
principles in modern instruments. 
The traditional art of Gabler, 
Stumm, Stellwagen, Schnitger, and 
Silbermann, in Germany; of Com- 
penius and Cahman (really north 
German builders), in Scandinavia; 
of Vatter, Galtussen, and other 
builders, in Holland, is being de- 
veloped for our day with conspicu- 
ous success by such men as Flen- 
trop, of Holland; Frobenius and 
Marcussen, of Denmark; and von 
Beckerath, Kemper and Steinmeyer, 
of Germany. 

Conditions and attitudes in Eu- 
rope that make for acceptance and 
appreciation of the organ should 
be briefly mentioned. There is in 
the church, first of all, a general 
consideration of organ music as an 
art, and not as a convenient noise 
occurring at intervals during a 
service. Like the sister arts of archi- 
tecture and painting, great organ 
music, for many people, has some- 
thing of the conclusive ring of 
eternal verity. 

The approach of the builder, the 
player and the listener is founded 
on the excellent idea that music is 
master. Usually out of sight in the 
organ gallery, the player will rely 
purely on basic qualities of musi- 
cianship to convey his musical mes- 
sage. This is a parallel—if you will 
—to the dictum of Emerson that 
“the duty of a scholar is to raise, 


E. Power Biggs 
on the bench of 
the organ at 
Methuen, Mass. 


cheer and to guide people, by 
showing them facts among appear- 
ances”. In concert, the transmis- 
sion of musical fact will be in no 
sense impersonal, but projected 
only by solid skill and musicianship. 

In Europe, church life has not 
become the complicated fabric of 
social activities and club life that 
it often is here. Nor, in a church, 
will the listener require sounds 
reminiscent of the movie theater. 
He does not expect to be merely 
entertained or tickled, but to be 
informed, musically as well as spit 
itually. Music therefore is an offer 
ing, an art. 

The purchase of an organ for a 
church will be given the most care- 
ful thought, and the enlistment of 
expert advice and experience is 
invariably sought. Haphazard and 
unqualified opinions are not great 
ly in evidence and carry little 
weight. Though only the finest of 
instruments will be considered ac- 
ceptable, cost is rarely an obstacle. 
Expenditure of money is focused 
on actual pipes—the tone-produc 
ing elements of the organ—and is 
not wasted on a complicated con- 
sole, on gadgets, on elaborate stops 
of little musical worth, or on ex- 
pensive enclosures of the organ. 


No Substitutes Wanted 


Electronic substitutes find prac- 
tically no acceptance, for church 
authorities and organists are fully 
aware that they can purchase the 
real thing in the form of a small 
positive or portative organ of just 
a few stops, at the very lowest of 
prices. From experience, they know 
that a small instrument is perfectly 
adequate for service use and for 
the greater part of organ literature, 
and that its authentic sonorities are 
infinitely better than any substitute. 
Moreover, as the church is enlarged 
or as finances permit, this small 
organ may be incorporated into a 
larger instrument. (Interestingly 
enough, the Norwegian Association 
of Organists in formal convention 
voted to reject all suggestions of 
electronic imitations.) 

Apropos of small positive organs 
and of portative organs, which may 
be moved about as required, in a 
performance of the Bach “St. Mat- 
hew Passion” in Trondheim Cath- 
edral, we heard a Steinmeyer at the 
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west end (the cathedral also has a 
large instrument placed half way 
down the nave); the tones of the 
half-dozen stops of this little instru 
ment rang clearly down the vast 
reaches of this marvelous building 
On the architectural side, one 
must also note that placement is 
carefully planned so that the in 
strument is in the open and ney 
bottled up, nor put around a 
corner. The builder's consideration 
is not “How large can I make this?’ 
but “How small. how 
how beautiful?” 
The above 


articulate 
comments  apph 
equally to organs in colleges and 
concert halls, of which there are 
many in Europe. Here too, musical 
considerations come first. and the 
existing art of the older builders 
is treasured and aimed at in the 
construction of new instruments 

With the tones of European ol 
gans vividly remembered, what are 
one’s impressions on playing ow 
own instruments again? What 
should be learned from these olde 
instruments? (We may remember 
that the first organ in the Massa 
chusetts Bay colony, Thomas Brat 
tle’s famous “box of whistles with 
the devil inside’, appeared in th 
news in 1713, so that, in a sense 
these European organs of before 
the 1700s are also our artistic heri 
tage.) 

Classic attitudes in music never 
came to full flower in America, for 
our cities and civilization devel 
oped on the ebb tide of this period. 
Nevertheless, traditional influences 
are apparent in many of the Roose 
velt, Johnson, Hutchings, and Hook 
and Hastings organs of the 19th 
century. 

But the story of the first half of 
our own century is another mat 
ter. Today we are having difficulty 
in shrugging off the residual musi 
cal confusions of years of theater 
organs, and of some decades of 
residence, church, and concert o1 
gans of doubtful musical validity. 

In the ten years since the wai 
many new churches and college 
auditoriums have been built, and, 
in corresponding, construction of 
instruments, organ firms have en 
joyed a_ well-deserved 
boom. 


business 


. Perhaps this is a,good moment to 
(Continued on page 203) 
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THE BATON .... 


Appraisals after a) ha 


By 








URING the 50 years that have 
DD elapsed since Wassily Ilyitch 


Safonoff initiated modern 
batonless conducting, the pros and 
cons of the practice have been 
tested in performance and formu- 
lated in philosophy; it befits this 
50th anniversary season to take 
stock of this practice. 

Nine of the principal conductors 
in the United States were invited 
to participate in such a stocktaking, 
and all have generously presented 
their views based upon their own 
rich years of experience. Three are 
our senior conductors, exclusively 
conducting at present on a guest 
or free-lance basis: Pierre Monteux. 
Bruno Walter, and Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Six are the music direc- 


went back to fetch the stick, Safo- 
noff responded to the emergency 
by undertaking the rehearsal with 
his bare hands. By the time the 
servant showed up again a_ half 
hour later, Safonoft had decided he 
did not need the baton. He telt 
he was reaching the orchestra more 
easily without the intervention of 
the traditional instrument. He 
never took up the baton again. 
He had been in New York the 
preceding spring as one of a gal- 
axy of star conductors directing the 
Philharmonic. At his pair of con- 
certs he had excited the fashion- 
able Philharmonic audiences in 
Carnegie Hall to such unfashion 
able demonstrations of enthusiasm 
that he was invited to come back 


Louis STANLEY 


tractiveness was basically derived 
from his musicianship and_his 
creation of musical enjoyment, this 
attractiveness was certainly aug- 
mented by the publicity about his 
unorthodox conducting style. He 
became celebrated here and, 
through his many guest appear- 
ances, also abroad as “the baton- 
less conductor”. The cable address 
he fittingly chose for himself while 
he was with the Philharmonic was 
“Batonless, New York”. Even a 
jingle hailing him for his batonless 
conducting traveled through New 
York’s music circles to the vaude- 
ville tune of “Tammany”: 


In America just now 
To fame they’re on the 


a piece of wood?” Then he ex 
pressed himself positively: 

“From a musical standpoint it 
makes no difference whether con 
ducting is done with or without a 
baton. It is purely a personal mat 
ter. As all conductors are different, 
and some find they achieve better 
results with a baton, and others 
without, they should follow thei 
inner urge. Many of the greatest 
conductors of today and in the past 
have conducted with a baton. 

“I conduct without a baton, be 
cause I personally can express mor¢ 
fully the spirit of the music this 
way. Formerly I conducted with a 
baton, but once in the middle of a 
concert the stick broke, and I was 


oil forced to complete a symphony 
tors of leading orchestras: Dimitri in January, 1905. In view of his They neg : Racial 
Mitropoulos of the New York Phil- conversion to batonless conducting ma ka eS Gt Coes 
harmonic-‘Symphony; Eugene Or- Safonoff sent ahead a letter to one . ow al 
mandy, of the Philadelphia Or- of the directors of the Philharmonic abe a a ae 
chestra; Charles Munch, of the Society, August Roebbelen, stating abroad. 


Boston Symphony; Fritz Reiner, of 
the Chicago Symphony; George 
Szell of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
and Paul Paray, of the Detroit 
Symphony. 

Batonless conducting runs as a 
vivid thread through recent Amer- 
ican musical history, for at least 
four of its chief practitioners have 
been intimately involved with or- 


that he would like to conduct with- 
out a baton, pointing out that 
since the days of Lully the baton 
had been gradually made shorter, 
and affirming that a conductor 
should be able to convey his wishes 
to his orchestra without the use of 
the symbolistic stick. The Philhar- 
monic acceded to his desire, and 
when he appeared for his initial 


Safonoff, Safonoff, 

He conducts without a 

stick. 

Did you ever see the trick? 
Safonoff, Safonoff. 

Safty, Saffy, 

Knock ’em daffy. 
Safonoff. 


On the personal address list com- 





“The Renunciation of aFhigi 


UST as we know of a “good 
piano hand”, a_ physical dis 
position favorable to the vio 
linistic functions of the hands, a 
natural suitability of the lips for 
the horn player, so there is also a 





chestral development in the United concert on Jan. 6, 1905, his con- piled by Safonoff during his so specific manual predisposition for 
States, and by historical logic, three ducting without the aid of the journ here appears the name of a conducting, an inborn fitness v 
of them specifically with the de- baton in the right hand was a young musician. He was the 20 through home movements to hold t 
velopment of the country’s oldest spectacle that even outshone the odd-year-old Leopold Stokowski. together and guide an orchestra. t 
orchestra, the present New York spectacular violinistic virtuosity of who had forsaken his native Lon Through the notes and the direc- s 
Philharmonic-‘Symphony. The three young Fritz Kreisler on the pro- don to serve in New York as the tions of the score the multiplicity , 
linked ~~ with Philharmonic-Sym gram. The press proclaimed the organist and choirmaster of wealthy of the performing musicians is pré fi 
phony history have been the pio- news of the sensational deviation. §t, Bartholomew’s Church. There determined to an ideal unity: the t 
neering Safonoff himself, and then “His Baton His Hands,” epito between 1905 and 1908 he proved hand of the conductor brings it in : 
Leopold Stokowski, and Dimitri mized the headline of the New York his musical excellence. He went on practical music-making to a real h 
Mitropoulos. The fourth has been World. to lead the Cincinnati Symphony nity. His psychological influence, : 
Fugene Ormandy. So popular did Safonoff become for three seasons, and then pro inspired by the week. then gives an 
Safonoff’s innovation was a re- that he was engaged to return in ceeded to the Philadelphia Orches- individual stamp to this real, that ( 
action against the baton, dominant January, 1906, for two pairs of tra, where his exceptional musical jg sounding unity: its performance t 
‘as the symbol and the implement concerts in the regular subscription accomplishments garnered for him receives through’ him a_ personal 
of virtuoso conducting since the series with an extra non-subscrip- international fame. For two dec- character. . 
middle of the 19th century. Pre tion pair inserted between. At last ades after leaving the New York Every exercise of art has a foun f 
vious conducting without a baton the Philharmonic had come upon of Safonoff’s era, Mr. Stokowski dation in handicraft, and only by P 
simply went back to the style and a conductor whose performances refined his own art of leading an a sufficient handicraft disposition Si 
the procedure of an era when con- guaranteed to fill Carnegie Hall to orchestra, adhering always to the and its thoroughgoing cultivation P 
ducting was the assignment of a capacity concert after concert. The conventional baton. Finally, in the can the artist bring his art to mas- v 
keyboard player, the first violinist, system of having only guest con late 1920s he abandoned the stick tery. Should he be lacking in this i 
or both. Safonoff, the piano teacher ductors was terminated, and Safo- For almost three decades since, he elementary aptitude or should it be h 
of such virtuosos as Alexander noff was awarded a three-year con- has been the most consistent and ynfostered and undeveloped, then¢ li 
Scriabin and Joseph Lhevinne, was tract. From 1906 to 1909 he was best-publicized exponent of bril- jj, performance—even in the case 
the director of the Moscow Con- regular conductor of the Philhar- liant batonless conducting. Sette gthe aut in 4 
servatory and the conductor of the re ot directing the orchestra When Mr. Stokowski was asked sua aaa Arsh yaa fi 
orchestra of the Imperial Russian’ minus a baton at a munificent by the present writer to comment sician without a specific conducting : 
Musical Society in Moscow. In the $20,000 a year. He joins with the on batonless conducting today, the n 
fall of 1904 he arrived for a re- present through his immediate suc- conductor shot back with the ques- . The above statement is, from - unpub- D 
hearsal of this orchestra, when he  cessors: Mahler, Stransky, Mengel- tion: “If you did not see the con- printed in an authorized translation of the ) 
discovered that he had left his berg, and Toscanini. ductor, would you know from his German manuscript by Louis Stanley, au- ( 
rhe: . . ° ¢ ° thor of a forthcoming biography of Dimitri ; 
baton at home. While his servant Though Safonoff's box-office at- music whether or not he was using _Mitropoulos. ) 
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ex without it. I felt freer and was 
better able to indicate the phrasing 


it it ind dynamic nuances, so from that 
con : noment I have always conducted 
ul a ; vithout a baton. If I were going 
mat q o conduct an opera that had a 
rent, large chorus at the back of the 
etter stage and had very dramatic music, 
thers J | would certainly use a baton, be- 
their q ause it would be easier for the 
atest chorus to see. But with an opera 
past like ‘Wozzeck’, where the chorus 
ind chief singers were always in 
1, be front of the stage, I did not find a 
mor yaton necessary. 
_ this “I have conducted a variety of 
ith a orchestras, yet I have never found 
of a me, either in America, South 
I was \merica or Europe, that had difh 
yhony culty following me because I did 
—Bruno Walter 
n Of GUighly Developed Craft’ 
“good . ‘ : 
a” in gilt or without technical experience 
— will just break down, the perfor 
i 2 mance will fall apart, or, at least, 
ps for the orchestra will not be together. 
alee 2 [he orchestral musicians cannot 
Sor feel secure under his guidance, they 
Semess will not take him seriously; and no 
. held true understanding of the conduc- 
Tevenny tor for the work, no profound mu- 
eae. sicality has the power to make up 
iplicity in a performance for such a de- 
is pre- ficiency in material correctness and 
ty; the technical precision. Ineptness ol 
sit-in the hands will stand in the way, 
‘geal hampering the pure effect of the 
work. 
luence, \b sa i oliiaai 
ee am About what physical peculiarity 
1. that constitutes a conductor's manual ap- 
eae titude I am able to state just as 
amined little as about what constitutes bod- 
ily predisposition for a handicraft, 
» Sea for example, in the case of a Car- 
ale tos penter. However, watch attentively 
sesition sometime a _handicraftsman es- 
eatioes pecially predisposed towards his 
a temee- work: how natural, how purpose- 
im this a how instinctively secure is his 
id it be handling of his tool! It becomes 
i, then like a part of his own body; his 
ae cone nerves do not seem to end under 
satienien his skin, but through the tool, Vivi- 
et iene fied by him, they seem to work di- 
ducting ‘ectly upon the object he is ma- 
nipulating. Still more than nerve- 
n unpub- penetrated, the tool becomes soul- 
$F enetrated, when it is in the serv- 
inley, au- ice of an artistic intention. I think 
sheen of the woodcarver’s knife, when he 
MERICA February 15, 1955 





half-century of batonless 


*. . « &f you did not see the 
conductor, would you know he 
was using a piece of wood?” 


not use a baton. The basic truth 
regarding the relation of players 
to conductor, and of the achieve- 
ment of a perfect ensemble in 
rhythm, tempo, phrasing and 
timbre-variation, is the co-operation 
of everyone concerned in a willing 
and friendly spirit. This is beyond 
everything personal, and thinking 
only of the message conveyed by 
the music. 

“Whether young conductors 
should begin by conducting with 
baton should be left entirely to 
the judgment of the student. No 
pressure should be brought on him 
one way or the other.” 

In January, 1936, Mr. Stokowski 
came to New York with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra to conduct an 





carves out of dead wood the piety- 
animated face, the touching bodily 
posture of the Apostle. So it is 
with the chisel and hammer in the 
hand of the sculptor, and with 
every tool that is guided by a mas- 
ter’s hand in the service of spiritual, 
not only artistic ends. Yet I repeat, 
that- such unifying of hand and 
tool, such soul-penetration of the 
latter, can only come for the artist 
when, along with his artistic talent, 
he has also been endowed by nature 
with that specific handicraft pre- 
disposition. 

In the hand of the “born” con- 
ductor, then, the baton also gradu- 
ally turns into such a tool. Its func- 
tion is only apparently a mechani- 
cal one, similar to that of the metro- 
nome. In reality, the beat of the 

(Continued on page 134) 


conducting 





all-Russian 


benefit 
concert in Carnegie Hall. At the 


program at a 


invitation of friends there hap 
pened to be in the audience a 
lithe, bald-headed man of 40, fresh 
from Greece, on his way to Boston 
to make his professional debut in 
this country as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. Thus for 
the first time Dimitri Mitropoulos 
saw someone conduct an orchestra 
without a baton. He himself had 
already given up the stick about 
five or six years before. Later, the 
musical paths of Mr. Stokowski and 
Mr. Mitropoulos were to cross 
again. They both came to be guest 
conductors of the Philharmonic 
Symphony, and in the 1949-1950 
season they were the batonless co 
conductors of that orchestra. 

Mr. Mitropoulos became musica! 
director of the Philharmonic-Sym 
phony the following season. Since 
he settled down in the United 
States his batonless hands had been 
photographed assiduously during 
his conductorships of the Min 
neapolis Symphony and the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra as well as 
during his guest appearances with 
various other orchestras. In_ his 
publicity-laden position as musical 
director of the Philharmonic-Sym 
phony these batonless hands con 
tinued to be photographed with 
what amounted to a compulsive 
ardor. The climactic idealization 
was attained in the television show 
of last spring, when Edward R. 
Murrow concentrated his “See It 
Now” program upon the “anatomy” 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Almost immediately thereafter Mr. 
Mitropoulos abandoned _batonless 
conducting. After a lapse of al- 
most 25 years he raised the baton 


in a concert hall again. Metropoli 
tan Opera audiences, who first be 


came acquainted with him this 
winter, saw his little stick, as light 
touched it, flashing in the dark 


ness. 

\pproached as to his views on 
batonless conducting, Mr. Mitro 
poulos indicated that he was re 
luctant to discuss his art publicly 
This much 
Say: 


however, he wished to 
“Using a baton is not a 
of principle. 
conductor's 
ductor 
baton 


matter 

It depe nds on the 
personality No 
should conduct without a 
unless his hands are expres 
sive. They must be esthetic. Con 
ducting without a baton has a 
choreographic aspect. | 
duct either with a baton o1 
out. It makes no difference 
Now I am able to give my right 
arm a rest. Some people thouvht 
that I was conducting without a 
baton to make a Now they 
can see that my conducting is not 
just show.” 

It is significant, that the young 
conductor in career M1 
Mitropoulos has been most inter 
ested and who has received the 
greatest counsel from him has also 
just begun to conduct with a baton, 
after following up to now his men 
tor’s former batonless method. 

Curiously, the three conductors 
in the United States who have most 


con 


can con 
with 
to me 


show. 


whose 


conspicuously exemplified the 
batonless style have had _ thei 
careers interlock. Almost two dec 


ades ago Eugene Ormandy became 
the successor to Leopold Stokowski 
as leader of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, while Mr. Mitropoulos 
succeeded Mr. Ormandy as head 
(Continued on page 133) 
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The English Audience: 


Conservative in Taste, 


Sincere in Appreciation 


By Ceci. SMITH 


HOUSANDS of. Americans 

nowadays are sampling the 

musical life of England for the 
first time, either as tourists or as 
artists seeking the favor of the 
English public. These visitors are 
often surprised and perplexed by 
the differences they discern between 
the tastes and reactions of English 
and American audiences, and by 
unfamiliar features of the organiza- 
tion and presentation of concerts 
and opera seasons in England. 

When I came to England to live 
two and a half years ago I was dis- 
turbed by the calmness with which 
the English take their music. I 
missed the go-getting dynamism of 
American musical promotion, the 
zest for novelty for novelty’s sake, 
and the optimistic assumption that 
“music for everyone and everyone 
for music” is a reasonable motto. I 
missed the snobbism and chi-chi of 
New York’s cult audiences (though 
I quickly found that their opposite 
numbers exist in London) and the 
crazy-quilt nationwide pattern 
formed by the organized audiences, 
ready to support anything from a 
visiting Dutch orchestra to a covey 
of native-born harpists. 

Before long, however, I began to 
understand and value the attitudes 
and modes of activity that are char- 
acteristically English. I now feel 
lucky to have known a good deal 
of the best of two worlds. And be- 
cause I have come to like the Eng- 
lish musical world as well as I used 
to like the American one, I want to 
try to interpret some aspects of it 
to American readers. 

Tue Musicat Pustiic. In Eng- 
land people go to concerts because 
they want to hear music—and for 
no other reason. They do not go in 
order to improve their culture or 
demonstrate it to their friends. No- 
body tries to promote culture in 
England. Where it exists, it is taken 
for granted; where it does not, no 
attempts are made to force its 
growth. You can take an interest in 
music or not, as you choose; but if 
you do, you will not be thought 
superior to the person who devotes 
his spare time to horses or garden- 
ing. Nor, conversely, will the horse- 
breeder or the gardener see any- 
thing odd or remote about your 
musical interests. 

Because music is neither oversold 
by zealous devotees nor belittled 
by those who happen not to care 
much about it, England has per- 
haps the world’s healthiest musical 
audience. And in ratio to its pop- 
ulation it has the world’s largest 
attendance at serious musical 
events. London, like New . York, 
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possesses a keen, excitable, and 
highly educated intellectual au- 
dience. But it also possesses, in 
common with the provinces, a 
really huge mass audience, with an 
enormous proportion of young 
people. 

This mass audience is fully as 
much concerned with music itself 
as with the personalities who per- 
form it. Of course, the average 
English listener would rather hear 
Josef Krips than some nonentity 
conduct Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. But if a nonentity happens 
to be the only conductor playing it 
at the moment, a surprisingly large 
audience will be on hand—because 
the Seventh Symphony is felt to be 
an end in itself. 

Members of the mass audience 
do not have to be wheedled into an 
acquaintance with the classics. Most 
of them want to hear little else, for 
they value musical substance, qual- 
itv, and durability more than nov- 
elty or excitement. They are eager 
to hear the same classics over and 
over, for they are soberly trying to 
absorb and understand them. The 
mass audience is amazingly literate: 
it is a commonplace to see dozens 
of people following the — score 
during the playing of a Beethoven 
or Brahms symphony, and the door 
sale of miniature scores is a highly 
profitable business. 


Orchestral Fare 


The chief orchestral classics, to 
the English audience, are the works 
of Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Mozart, and Sibelius (in that 
order), with Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Schubert and Dvorak also in the 
running, and the Rachmaninoff 
concertos part of the proper 
province of pianists. Certain Eng- 
lish works—such as Elgar’s “Enigma 
Variations’, Delius’ ‘““Walk to the 
Paradise Garden”, and Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis—are also granted 
classical status. The favorite choral 
composers are Handel and Elgar, 
though Walton’s ‘‘Belshazzar’s 
Feast” and divers large works of 
Vaughan Williams are also taken in 
easy stride by choral societies and 
their patrons. French music—except 
for a handful of Debussy, Ravel, 
and Berlioz pieces—has virtually no 
following at all, despite the per- 
sistence of such beloved conductors 
as Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir 
John Barbirolli in offering a fairly 
wide range of French music to their 
audiences. American music is al- 
most unknown, apart from ‘Porgy 
and Bess”, Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, and -Copland’s “Quiet 


City”. Likewise post-Strauss Ger- 
man music and contemporary 
Italian, Swiss, and Scandinavian 
music (except all of Sibelius and 
Nielsen’s “Inextinguishable” Sym- 
phony). Twelve-tone music gets no- 
where at all with the mass audience; 
neither do post-“Firebird” Stravin- 
sky pieces, or any Bartok works 
other than the Concerto for Or- 
chestra. The favorite operatic 
music is Italian (Verdi and Puc- 
cini, with Rossini and Bellini con- 
stantly winning more converts); the 
old-style operatic recital (whether 
by a name soloist, such as Gigli, o1 
by a quartet of minor Italian opera 
singers) remains the sort of sure- 
fire box-office attraction it used to 
be in the United States 30 vears 
ago. 

The most admirable trait of the 
individual member of the mass au- 
dience is his refusal to pretend to 
like anything he really doesn’t. 
Most listeners are uneasy when they 
cannot make an honorable contact, 
both emotionally and intellectual- 
ly, with the music they are hearing. 
This quality of sincerity inevitably 
keeps their taste conservative. One 
might make the mistake of infer- 
ring, from a_ superficial examina- 
tion of English concert programs, 
that musical appreciation is back- 
ward. Actually the exact opposite is 
the case: England has the most 
advanced mass audience in the 
world; in no other country will you 
encounter as firm a grasp of music 
on the part of so many thousands— 
or as ready an ability, when the 
occasion seems to warrant special 
effort, to go a long way out to meet 
music as complex as, say, the Wal- 
ton Symphony. 

The Englishman’s loyalty to 
music he has learned to understand 
and love is both constant and 
durable. The classics, of course, 
never wear out: the year’s 25th 
performance of the “Emperor” 
Concerto is welcomed as happily as 
the first. And novelties, though 
slowly and reluctantly accepted, en- 
joy widespread performance and a 
long life once they have won initial 
acceptance. Vaughan Williams _ is 
still admired for his “Sea Sym- 
phony”, now nearly half a century 
old. The Sibelius symphonies show 
not the slightest sign of slipping 
from their position of eminence. 
Dvorak’s music (notably the Fourth 
Symphony) retains a stronger fol- 
lowing in England than anywhere 
else outside Czechoslovakia. 

Performers, as well as living and 
dead composers, benefit from this 
durable loyalty. An artist who once 
becomes popular usually stays pop- 
ular until the end of his career. 
This loyalty is bestowed equally 
upon such international artists as 
Myra Hess, Solomon, and Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and such purely na- 


tional figures as Cyril Smith and his 
wife and co-pianist Phyllis Sellick. 
Relatively few foreign-born artists 
are welcomed unreservedly into the 
charmed circle (even Wilhelm 
Furtwingler was never idolized in 
England as he was elsewhere in 
Europe); but once a Menuhin or a 
Gieseking or a Bjoerling gets in, 
he is in for good. 

Lonpoxn Concert Lire. The 
musical season in London is a 12 
month affair, thanks to a climate 
that nearly always makes it com 
fortable to be indoors. Around 
Christmas and the New Year con 
cert-giving is all but abandoned, to 
be sure, because people prefer 
either to stay at home or to atten¢ 
pantomimes and _ ballets: but the 
two opera houses—Covent Garde 
and Sadler's Wells—stay open. An 
in mid-July the Royal Festiva 
Hall, which houses most of the im 
portant orchestral concerts, installs 
a special floor and proscenium fon 
a two-month season by Antor 
Dolin’s London Festival Ballet; bu 
during this period the musica! 
center of gravity merely shifts fom 
miles to the westward, and upward: 
of 8,000 people pack the Royal Al 
bert Hall six nights a week for the 
popular-priced Promenade Con 
certs, or “Proms”. London is uniqu: 
among great music centers in pro 
viding something reasonably wel 
worth hearing nearly every night o 
the 365. 


Three Concert Halls 


Three chief concert halls divide 
the bulk of London’s non-theatrica 
music among them—the Royal Al 
bert Hall, the Roval Festival Hal 
and Wigmore Hall. Until the 
Festival Hall was opened, during 
the Festival of Britain in 1951, the 
Albert Hall held all the main o1 
chestral concerts and_ celebrity 
recitals. Nowadays, however, hard 
ly more than half a dozen serious 
musical events a month are given 
there (except during the summei 
Prom season, when the main-flooi 
seats are taken out and the area is 
sold as standing room; this adds 
2,000 to the normal capacity of 
6,000). The huge, century-old 
structure was not intended for 
music; it is circular, and_ the 
reverberation is so great that you 
hear each note twice if you sit in 
a seat diametrically opposite the 
platform. Moreover, only concerts 
by the 670-voice Royal Choral 
Society and the 1,000-voice Henry 
Wood Choral Society really seem 
appropriate in this vast cavern. For 
most events the 3,000-seat Festival 
Hall, with its immeasurably better 
acoustics and amenities, is large 
enough; only the occasional Gigli 
recital or pot-boiling concert of 
Tchaikovsky ballet music is likely 

(Continued on page 138) 


The Royal Festival Hall in London 
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Conducting Opera— 
What About Things 
Scores Do Not Tell? 


By Fausto CLEVA 


CENTURY ago, the singers 
A dominated opera. The con- 

ductor was treated as a sort 
accompanist, and if the artists 
ished to indulge their personal 
hims at the expense of the music 
they usually did so. But we live in 

n era of progress. The art of con- 

ucting has developed. Today the 

ductor can impose his will, not 

1 an egotistical sense, but in order 

» reproduce as closely as possible 

hat he finds in the score. He is a 
kind of public notary, a man whose 
knowledge and honesty in musical 
iatters must be above suspicion. 

All this is not as simple as it 
sounds. For, in the older operas 
particularly, the conductor does not 
find everything in the score that 
he needs to know, even about basic 
details of tempo, phrasing, and em- 
phasis. The musical graph is very 
poor, generally speaking. We might 
liken it to a printed dot which has 
theoretical significance. Around 
this dot the conductor must make 
a circle, symbolizing such factors 
as interpretation, diction, human- 
ity. If you remain too close to the 
dot, your results are bare, in- 
adequate, and often meaningless— 
not at all what the composer in- 
tended. If you get too far away 
from the dot, you lose contact with 
the composer and his age. 

With modern composers, this 
particular problem is much simpler. 
In Puccini and the later Verdi, the 
conductor has an easy job. Every 
corner of the score is filled with in- 
dications. You know precisely what 
the composer wants. But in early 
Verdi, Bellini, and Rossini there is 
almost nothing. Even precise mark- 
ings do not make things as defini- 
tive as some people might think. 
Let us take the example of metro- 
nome markings. Such markings, as 
every good musician knows, are 
merely indications of leading tem- 
pos. It would be fatal to adhere 
to them straight through in a rigid 
and inhuman way. Music is human, 


Fausto Cleva is one of the regular con- 
cuctors of the Metropolitan Opera and the 
San Francisco Opera and musical director 
of the Cincinnati Summer Opera. The 

test of his many recordings is “‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor” for Columbia Records. 
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and no composer wants his music 
performed by machines. 

Tradition? Generally speaking, 
tradition is everything that has not 
been written down by the com 
poser. It is an empty word, often 
misinterpreted, especially by people 
who collect phonograph records 
and listen to the bad taste of some 
artists of the past. When the great 
composers were alive, they fre- 
quently allowed changes in their 
scores, and these changes in turn 
became tradition. The best guide 
to tradition is painstaking study of 
the music as we have it and of all 
the factual material we can gathe 
about such things as performance. 

Yo say that the artist must per- 
form music “just as it is written” 
is an oversimplification. Who can 
write down the heart and soul? | 
always tell my artists: When you 
know your music by heart and sing 
it well technically, then you may 
be called a good singer. But (and 
there is an ocean between) to be 
an artist, you must have the ability 
to communicate. You must have 
not only perfect diction, but a 
knowledge of the human beings be- 
hind the notes and words. This in- 
volves very special disciplines. The 
artist cannot merely indulge in his 
own reactions. If he wants others 
to laugh, for example, he must not 
laugh himself. 


Approaches to Different Works 


For the conductor, it is vital to 
distinguish between classic and ro- 
mantic operas in his approach. He 
treats the scores of “Pagliacci” or 
“Andrea Chenier” very differently 
from those of “Don Giovanni” or 
“Fidelio”. In the romantic operas, 
particularly the later ones, it is the 
element of humanity that domi- 
nates. The emotions are carried by 
the characterizations and human 
situations, and the purely musical 
aspects are secondary. Far different 
is the situation in Mozart, or 
Wagner. 

It is much easier for an artist to 
sing a role like Wotan or Siegmund, 
in this sense, than one like Alfredo 
or Rodolfo. For the Wagner roles 
are poetic and not realistic. They 
do not belong to the lives and hab- 


its of the 
ple hear “La 
the people in the opera in 
Imaginations. 


audience. But when peo 
Bohéme”, they live 
their 
Every young man in 
love might be in the same position 
as Rodolfo. There is an acute sense 
of physical reality about the action 
of the opera. The artist, no mat 
ter how accomplished in a purely 
musical sense, will fail if he cannot 
convince the audience that he is 
\lfredo, or Rodolfo, or Turiddu 
There are special challenges of 
style or content in 
older operas. The 


some of the 
verismo of today 
has almost done away with the clas 
sic tradition of bel canto. It has 
other methods and objectives. Even 
in works like “Rigoletto”, “Cai 
men”, or “Il Trovatore’’ the qual 
ity of the artists is not so para 
mount as in certain others. If the 
singers are competent, you cannot 
fail. But woe to the conductor who 
attempts “‘Norma” or ‘“‘Fidelio’ 
without a first-rate cast! The melo 
dies of Bellini must be sung beau 
tifully and impeccably, or they will 
not sound. For Norma you must 
have a singer with great style and 


power. For the heroic role of Leo- 
nore in “Fidelio” a merely com- 
petent artist does not come in 


question. 

I do not believe that the conduc 
tor should bully his artists or ignore 
their own ideas. The first time that 
I work with artists at the piano, in 
preparing a new production, I make 
it a practice not to stop them until 
they have sung through a whole 
passage. I get a complete picture 
of their own conception of the role 
before I begin to discuss it with 
them. I know what I want, what 
I think the part should be, but I 
am more than willing to discuss my 
ideas. Who can say that in some 
spot an artist cannot show me a 
better thought? In such cases, I al- 
low the singer to decide the detail. 
A good performance depends upon 
every person involved; it is a com- 
mon effort, guided by, but not 
solely achieved by, the conductor. 

Many times I have been lucky 
enough to work at operas under 
the supervision of the composers. 
In this way I was able to find out 
exactly what their intentions were. 





I worked with 
Girl of the 


Puccini on Thi 


Golden West La 


Bohéme”’, and “Madama _ Butte 
fly’. Giordano gave me his advice 
on his “Andrea Chenier’, and “Si 
beria’”’. I worked with Leoncavallo 
on “Pagliacci” and “Zaza Witl 
Mascagni, I worked at “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’ and “Isabeau In eacl 


case, I discussed the operas in detai 
with the composers, and therefore | 
know what a 
thine “tradition 


very questionablk 


can be 
Singers Get Carried Away 

The conductor can be especial \ 
he lpful to the artist in showing him 


how to achieve a certain style with 
out exaggeration Singers are apt 
to be carried away by their fee! 
ings. When he is working with 


them at the 
can set the 
the roles. 


piano, the conductor 
emotional inflections of 
Then, when the 
tra rehearsals are 


not have to be 


orclh s 
begun, time will 
wasted on readjust 


ments of emotional values Eacl 
singer must be made to feel his r¢ 
lation to the whole ensemble, from 


the first. When I conduct opera, | 
feel myself as part of one body 
made up of the principal singers 


and the orchestra. It 
ambition never to give the 
impression to the public that I am 
the center of everything, that the 
performance is emerging from mx 


the chorus, 
IS my 


The performers are all on body 
all one understanding. God forbid 
that the conductor should be there 
only to indicate tempos He must 


evoke and share the emotions, the 
artistic vision of everyone. 

You can establish a tempo and a 
plan of expression with your artists 
before the performance. But you 
cannot command human breath o1 
feelings. You yourself are a human 
being and you must treat your sing 
ers as human beings. Perhaps a cet 
tain phrase should be taken in one 
breath. But the artist may suddenly 
feel short of breath; his control is 
not working properly. Here is the 
moment when the conductor should 
prevent trouble rather than create 
it with a mercilessly strict tempo 
By an imperceptible adjustment, he 
can restore the singer’s confidence. 

(Continued on page 205 
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Herbert Graf directs 
Marian Anderson in “A 


Masked Ball”: “. . . 


epoch, action, and 
music resolved for 
modern theater = and 
audience” 


Gian-Carlo Menotti re- 
hearses ““Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”: “. . . 
characters readily rec- 
ognizable to the audi- 
ence” 


Dino Yannopoulos _re- 
hearses the new “An- 
drea Chenier” at the 
Metropolitan: “Chenier 
on a guillotine?” 


Nicola Rescigno studies 
a score for “La Bo- 
héme”: “There’s moon- 
light in ‘O soave fanci- 
ulla’ and snow in the 


fifths of Act TIT’ 


HE term “style’’ as applied to 
theatrical production enjoys 
one distinction in common 

with the weather: everybody talks 

about it. It might be added paren- 
thetically and unhappily that few 
people do anything about it, for 
frequently theatrical productions 
embracing strong possibilities of 
artistic success are disappointing be- 

cause the producer or director o1 

both have given insufficient consid 

eration to style. 

The following paragraphs, deal 
ing only in a very general way with 
the subject of style in operatic pro 
duction do not purpose to arrive 
at any specific conclusions. Rathet 
do they present ideas and illustra- 
tions that have been kindly offered 
chiefly by artists connected with the 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, New 
York City, and Chicago opera com 
panies. The beliefs set down here 
are not absolute dicta on the sub 
ject: there is no positive equation 
by which theatrical style in opera 
production can be achieved. Most 
people respond to it when it is 
right, some fewer recognize it when 
wrong; but the illusory nature of 
style and the intangibility of its ac 
complishment make it an important 
and fascinating subject in theatri 
cal practice. 

Style is both difficult of definition 
and confusing, because in a pre- 
dominantly realistic theatrical 
milieu, we have come to accept 


ers devoted their ingenious abili- 
ties to staging classical myths before 
a massive painting showing their 
conception of Roman antiquity.” 
Suggestions of realism have always 
been a part of opera, but “from the 
point of view of the present-day 
audience,” continues Mr. Sachse, “‘it 
gained its greatest impetus from 
Gregor’s founding in Berlin of the 
Komische Oper at the beginning of 
this century, where light operas 
were performed on a long-run basis 
and where Max Reinhardt intro 
duced to Germany such modern 
scenic techniques as the cyclorama 
and three-dimensional scenery.” 

In more recent years operatic en 
tertainment of the first rank has 
been made increasingly accessible 
to theatergoers by the works of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. One of M1 
Menotti’s techniques, though by no 
means the most important one, to 
bring his ideas easily to his listener 
in the theater is by presenting char 
acters readily recognizable to the 
audience, who are not separated 
from everyday life by high birth 
foreign title, or mysterious circum 
stance. This quality is evinced by 
“The Old Maid and the Thief”, 
“The Telephone”, “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street”, and, most appar 
ently, by “The Consul’—a trend, 
it will be said, toward operatic real 
ism. Perhaps. But where is real 
ism to be found onstage, where (in 
the New York productions) Lucy's 


OPERA: syie ar 


loosely all “unrealistic” theater as 
a “style” theater, whereas “realism” 
itself is only a single theatrical style, 
varying in its degree of verisimili- 
tude from one theatrical generation 
to another. 

Ihe realistic style purports to 
represent on the stage the experi- 
ences of life as they are found in 
everyday existence. No truly realis 
tic art exists, however; the multi- 
farious components of everyday liv- 
ing open to the artist’s selection 
have been so arranged that what is 
presented to the audience is indeed 
a very special product, owning a 
certain degree of verisimilitude but 
not presenting indiscriminately the 
humdrum of daily routine. 

To the average theatergoer, op- 
era is the least realistic of all stage 
forms. To hear characters sing their 
conversation, frequently repeating 
it several times; to see performers, 
who are not always of complete 
visual credibility, address each 
other by walking downstage-center 
away from everyone about them; to 
follow stories of gods and demons, 
or of fratricide and unassailable vir- 
tue—such is the wonderfully foolish 
substance of opera, and surely no 
part of it can be called “realistic”. 

Realism made its naive bid for 
inclusion in opera, Leopold Sachse, 
stage director of the New York City 
Opera, reminds us, “with the in- 
ception of the art form in Italy, 
where the perspective scene paint- 





but what 


chaise longue is amusingly shaped 
like a telephone, Miss Todd's house 
is in large measure furnished with 
tables, chairs, and cupboards 
painted on a backdrop, and Mag 
da’s endless and disheartening vis 
its to the consul’s office are heralded 
by her walking down a corridor, 
the perspective of which is adroitly 
exaggerated in Horace Armistead’s 
design to appear of endless length 
and to dwarf, at least momentarily, 
Magda’s heroic stature? 

Of his most recent opera, ‘The 
Saint of Bleecker Street’, Mr. Men 
otti says, “““The Saint’ is not a 
realistic opera. Indeed, none of my 
operas merely because they deal 
with contemporary life — are ex- 
amples of operatic realism. Mozart's 
‘Nozze di Figaro’ and Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ tend toward realism, a fact 
which leads me to note confusion 
between what is realistic and what 
deals with contemporaneity. In 
“The Saint of Bleecker Street’, the 
wedding scene is treated move real 
istically than other sections; the 
juke box is only one of several de 
tails which make up this realism. 
If the sets portray present-day New 
York, they do so without detail— 
one of the prerequisites of realism 

and with an abstraction which, in 
the first scene especially, reminds 
me of the painting of Italian primi- 
tives. No, I ama composer not of 
realistic operas, but rather of op- 
eras which give in their style of pro 
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firms, “is to 


duction an impression, not a photo- 
graph, of life as we know it.” 

If, however, we equate realism 
with emotional truth, then opera 
can boast a high degree of it. In 
the same way that Racine’s charac- 
ters are realistically delineated be- 
cause of their psychological verity, 
opera speaks clearly and directly of 
man’s passions and shows the ef 
fects, either benign or disastrous, of 
these strong feelings. When the 
libretto is old-fashioned and _ its 
imagery shopworn, the language of 
the music speaks out and carries 
the listener beyond the world of 
mere words into the realm of pure 
feeling. 

“What is meant by 
yperatic theater,” Dino Yan- 
nopoulos, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, “is difficult to 
segregate and define. ‘There is al- 

ivs a certain amount of realism 

1 any theater—it is the touchstone 

v which the audience identifies it- 

lf and emphasizes with what is 

ippening on stage. But there is 

» purely naturalistic theater, any 
wore than there is a completely ab- 

ract theater. 

“Boris Godounoft” and “Pelléas 

Mélisande” present interesting 
samples of the use of the realistic 

vle in operatic production. 

Boris” is realistic in part because 

is historical. It deals with known 
ersonalities and actual events. At 

1¢ same time it is fanciful: the 


‘realistic’ in 
says 


the while, 


Debussy’s score. In order to give 
reference to everyday life and still 
to preserve the remote quality ol 
the opera, we attempted, in last 
year’s production, to suggest real 
ism. The trees in the wood, for ex 
ample, were easily recognizable as 
tree-like forms—but they were made 
of gauze and not altogether opaque. 
‘The furniture of the interiors was 
heavy and solid—but far too sparse 
to permit of actual living. In this 
way, we endeavored to indicat 
timelessness, an epoch of no date, 
at the same time making recogniz 
able and understandable the set 
tings and events of the score.” 

Harry Horner, designer and stage 
director of the San Francisco Op 
era, allocates realism to what may 
well be its proper place in operatic 
production when he says, “A stark 
theatrical realism is a style unsuit 
able to opera. A forest scene from 
the 1890s in a Verdi production, 
whereon every leaf is painted sepa 
rately from its neighbor, belies the 
intent of the music, which states 
the meaning of the work on a high- 
er level of selectivity.” 

If theatrical realism is accepted 
as one of many ingredients in the 
stvle of operatic production, but 
not as the measure by which all 
other manners of presentation are 
judged, one is led inevitably to ask, 
“What, then, is ‘style’ in operatic 
theater?” It is impossible to label 
its elements, it is impossible to say, 


constitutes STY LE? 


1aracter of the Fool, while the 
itrically highly effective, is entirely 
' product of Moussorgsky’s imagi- 
nation. The realism and fancy are 
mmplicated further by symbolism 
in the chorus, in Pimen, in Shu- 
iskv, and in Boris himself. ‘‘In- 
deed, as in the plays of Shakes- 
peare,” Mr. Yannopoulos suggests, 
each principal character may be 
said to stand for a quality of greater 
universality than might be indi- 
cated by his immediate identity in 
the plot. ‘Boris’ is perhaps the most 
Shakespearean of all operas: it has 
in epilogue which is of greatest im- 
portance to the meaning of the 
work—just as ‘Richard III’ is made 
eaningful by its epilogue; ‘Boris’ 

made up of many short scenes 
which move from one locale to an- 


other — similar to the scene shifts 


n Shakespeare’s chronicle plays: 
ist, its characters, as suggested, are 
symbolic figures. ‘Boris’, like the 
istorical plays, is an admixture of 
ict and fancy, of realism and a 
orld which is related to ours but 
‘“parate from it.” 


“Pelléas et Mélisande”’, on the 
ther hand, is entirely symbolic, a 
tiry tale of people whose beings 
id ideas seem to have nothing in 
mon with our world. “To fet- 
r a stage presentation of ‘Pelléas’ 
ith realistic treatment in an effort 
» make the opera more under- 
indable,” Mr. Yannopoulos — af- 
lose the magic of 





















































With the disappointments — 
the Metropolitan’s improved 
“Faust” (above) ... with the 
triumphs—the Metropolitan’s 
“Forza del Destino” (right) 


“Given A and B, the style of the 
production will be C.” Style in op 
eratic production varies with every 
designer, director, and conductor, 
and with every opera house where 
in the work may be mounted. ‘The 
reason for this variance lies in the 
different personality of each inter 
pretative artist, who has his own 
approach to and feelings about the 
work; and each theater, like the 
persons working in it, has its pe 


culiar make-up, its resources and 
limitations. 
“In drama,” says Nicola Res 


cigno, artist director and conduc 
tor of the newly-formed Chicago 
Lyric ‘Theater, first the 
playwright who has an idea suitable 
for exposition on the stage and who 
down in his play. Second 
there is the actor with the 
help of the director and designe 
interprets what the playwright has 
to say. In opera however, the 
and words of the 
terpreted first 

by the composer 


there is 


sets it 


who 


ideas 
librettist are in 
and authoritatively 
it is only through 
therefore, that 


ope ratic per 


a study of the score 

a correct stvle for the 
formance 
the matter in another way 
to the 
director 


lo state 
fidelity 
part ot the 
and conductor is the 


arrive at 


can be achieved 


music on. the 
only 
Way to operatic 
stvle. 

Herbert Grat dire« 


tor of the Metropolitan Opera, ex 


correct 
sco! 


Stage 


pands upon this idea when he says 


ACKARI 


ROBERT 


“The style of an operatic produc 
tion can be defined as the resolu 
tion of the spirit of the epoch and 
action with the manner of the mu 
sic, both recreated in terms of the 
modern theater for the modern au 
cdlience In this recreation, the in 
stinct, the spirit of the creative at 


tist does most to arrive at the style 
of the production, and “its meth 
ods, being intuitive, cannot be ac 
curately described. In reality, only 


the technical whereby he 


achieved his 


means 
solution can be con 
cretely set down.’ 

Mr. Graf illustrates his point by 
reference to Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euri 
which the composer en 
deavored “a 


dice’, in 
restoration ol 
simplicity through the 
opera-ballet The modern produc 
tion of Gluck should hark back to 
the plastic classical 
Greece the 


incient 
medium of 


economy ol 
ISth-century minuets 
which the 


danced not 


gavottes, passacaglias, of 


opera IS composed are 


in the highly decorative manner ol 
Gluck’s contemporaries but ire 
simplified so that in the movement 
of the opera we have the spirit of 


Hellenic 


through 


culture as it Is 
Gluck’s 
presented in terms of modern the 
atrical techniques We 
8th century refined in 
what the modern 
knows ol 


seen 


eves and as it is 


have the 
terms ol 
tee ls 


Ltiqnaity 


audic nce 


and classical 


Must Reconcile Elements 

\nother example may be seen in 
Strauss's klektra 
psychological subtleties — of 
mannsthal’s 
trical 


wherein — the 
Hol 
libretto and the in 
texture of relent 
may on the surtace of 
have very little to do 
with the broad and primitive telling 
of the story as we find it in 


Strauss s 
less score 


it seem to 


\eschy 
lus. Yet a successful production of 
the work reconciles the 
Greek with the 
founded upon the 
Freudian psychology and with the 
musical score which 
concentrated 


elements of 
libretto 
principles of 


story 


focuses in the 


most manner upon 
the savagery of the event 

The interpretative artist able to 
resolve such various elements with 


in one work in order to illumine 


SC parately and as a whole these dis 


parate quantities—already resolved 
by the composer and librettist—may 
successfully arrive at a proper style 


Though the particular manner of 


presentation may not be the only 
(Continued on pa [99 
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A revolution has quietly taken 


place in the nation’s 


musical scene, spearheaded by 


HE latest Annual Survey of 

Opera in the United States, 

published in Opera News on 
Nov. 15, 1954 (see page 293) reveals 
what many Americans have sus- 
pected for some time: that during 
the past decade a revolution has 
quietly been taking place in the 
nation’s musical scene. It is noth- 
ing less than the birth and rise of 
American opera as a true art form 
and, even more importantly, a 
truly cultural entity. 

Like all revolutions, this one did 
not spring from any one Cause. 
Many things have helped—the rise 
of television, the decline of the 
movies, the «issemination of fine 
record music, the availability of 
practicable new scores, and perhaps 
simply America’s cultural coming- 
of-age. It is possible, however to 
pinpoint certain specific develop- 
ments that unquestionably spear- 
headed the movement. But first let 
us measure the revolution itself. 

Surprisingly enough, there seems 
to have been little change in the 
actual number of operatic per- 
formances in the United States. 
Records show that in the 1949-50 
season, for instance, 2,500 stage 
performances of complete operas 
were given in 38 states; in the 
1953-54 season, according to Opera 
News. the number was almost ex- 
actly the same. But this is only 
part of the story. The major change 
has occurred in the organizations 
that put on the performances. The 
operas of 1949-50 were presented 
by somewhat over 200 different 
companies; two seasons later the 
number had risen to more than 
300; in 1953-54 it totalled 444 
groups in 45 states, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Nevada, New 
Hampshire and South Dakota may 
go and stand in the corner.) 

Beyond the mere _ expansion, 
there has been a profound altera- 
tion in make-up. Five seasons ago 
only one company in three was lo- 
cated at an educational institution; 
last season the ratio was three out 
of five! Moreover, these 262 col- 
lege opera workshops, conservator- 
ies, high and even primary schools 
accounted for over one-third of the 
total number of operatic perform- 
ances, as Opposed to one-eighth in 
1949-50. 

The change in companies re- 
flects a change in the repertory. 
Last season there were some 1,600 
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performances of “standard” opera, 
i.e., roughly speaking, from the 
Mozart of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” (1786) to the Puccini of 
“Madama Butterfly” (1904). This 
repertory is what opera has hith- 
erto meant to the average person. 
In terms of actual performances, 
however, opera in 1953-54 meant 
contemporary works by living Brit- 
ish, French, German, Russian and 
American composers to the tune of 
more than 800, or fully half as 
many hearings as the standard 
repertory received. Five seasons ago 
the contemporary fraction was one- 
quarter; ten seasons ago, a good 
many of the works most populat 
in 1953-54 had not been written. 

The standard opera repertory 
rests largely, though not by any 
means exclusively, in the hands of 
a few professional or semi-profes 
sional organizations giving regular 
performances. Last season four 
New York companies alone ac 
counted for one-third of the na- 
tional total of performances of 
standard opera: the Metropolitan 
(206), Amato (166), New York City 
Opera (93) and La Puma _ (76). 
(Of course these companies, or two 
of them, also give occasional nov- 
elties, such as “The Rake’s Prog- 
ress” and “The Trial.’’) Add to 
this quartet a few other companies 
in a few other musical metropoli- 
tan centers — Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle 
—and you have pretty well sum- 
marized the professional standard- 
opera scene. A few years back you 
could have named several other 
companies that have since lament- 
ably dropped out of sight: the ven- 
erable San Carlo Opera, for ex- 
ample, whose tours under impres- 
ario Fortune Gallo played a part 
in the cultural education of an 
entire generation of Americans, or 
the Boston Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, which appeared in 122 cities in 
39 states, giving 273 performances 
of French and Italian opera during 
1949-50. (The latest word is that 
the San Carlo is being reactivated.) 

The contemporary opera reper- 
tory, on the other hand, belongs 
overwhelmingly to the enterprising 
“one-shot” company of amateurs 
and is far less centralized—a fact 
that should gladden the sociologist 
as much as the music-lover. This 
makes even more impressive last 
season's figure of 800 performances, 
which were heard, it is safe to say, 





by well on the way to 800 com- 
munities all over the country, in 
far-flung towns big and small. 
Opera on a national scale is here. 
The new American revolution, 
however, has not yet had time to 
consolidate its gains, with the re- 
sult that a company’s presence one 
year on the Opera News list is no 
guarantee that it will appear the 
next. Most of the larger or older 
groups do repeat; but the newer, 
smaller company is less stable, and 
turnover in this category is high. 
For this reason, the addition of 
over 100 companies to the 1953-54 
survey is, if anything, an under- 
statement, since the figure leaves 
out of account the replacements 
for companies that were in the pre- 
vious survey but have _ since 
dropped out. One such company 
was the 1952-53 season’s most ar- 
resting entry: Connecticut State 
Prison, whose inmates deserve high 
praise for having mounted, pos- 
sibly with tongue in cheek, Verdi's 
“The Force of Destiny’—a choice 
that also illustrates the important 
distinction that, while nearly all 
performances of contemporary 
opera are given by small, local 
groups, not all these groups per- 
form contemporary opera. 
Whereas regular __ professional 
companies constitute the dwindling 
rear guard of the  opera-in-its- 
original-language tradition, the 
groups that specialize in modern 
works on a more modest scale offer 
them in the language of the peo- 


Manos 
Hindemith’s “There and Back”, presenied by the Berkshire Music 
Center opera department at Tanglewood 


ple. Save for about 70 exceptions 
in a score of United States cities 
boasting 300,000 population or 
over, the nation’s 444 opera com 
panies last season performed exclu 
sively in English. The exotic art 
form has at last struck roots in 
native soil, thus following a pat- 
tern repeated throughout Europe 
over three centuries. Just as the 
change in companies reflects a 
change in repertory, so the new 
repertory has been made _ possible 
by a vast new audience, which is 
versed in neither the songs nor the 
tongues of the Old World. 

Where did this new audience 
for opera spring from? Has it been 
built up through the years by the 
historic Saturday afternoon Met- 
ropolitan Opera broadcasts? By the 
increasingly popular NBC and CBS 
opera telecasts, which are seen by 
as many as 11,000,000 people? By 
successful films like “The Great 
Caruso”? Undoubtedly all these 
have helped prepare the ground— 
an interesting example of fine art 
being given a boost by several of 
the very media that are so often 
accused of doing it damage! But 
the real seeds were new kinds of 
opera, above all a pair of works 
by a pair of American composers 
who, whether they like it or not 
and whether the term applies to 
their music or not, quite literally 
must be dubbed revolutionary. 

The composers are, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, both foreign-born: Gian- 
Carlo Menotti and the late Kurt 
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By FRANK MERKLING 


Weill. The two epochal operas 
ire “Amahl and the Night Vis- 
itors” and “Down in the Valley.” 
Last season “Amahl” received 159 
performances in the United States 
ind “Valley” 147, thus winning 
hands down the popularity Derby 
for opera. These two genuine 
American creations were put on 
ilmost exclusively by local churches. 
high schools, college opera work- 


Prokofieff’s ‘*The 
Love for 
Oranges” as pro- 
duced at 
State University 


Three 


lowa 


It may well have been “The Me 
dium” and “The Telephone,” that 
distinctive pairing of sprightly non 
sense and lurid melodrama, that 
started the ball rolling in the cw 
rent American opera renascence, 
or rather nascence. The two works 
were first offered in their present 
form early in 1947 and, to judge 
from the latest survey, are still go- 
ing strong. But “Amahl,” the 





shops, clubs, summer camps, settle- 
ment houses, and at least one sol- 
diers’ chorus (Fort Bliss, Tex.), 
hotel (Green Mansions, in the 
Adirondack Mountains of New 
York State) and atomic-energy com- 
munity (Oak Ridge, Tenn.). 

As a matter of fact, 1953-54 was 
not the record season for “Down in 
the Valley,” which received its first 
performance at Indiana University 
in the spring of 1948. The work 
may already have reached the peak 
of its vogue, since in 1951-52 it 
was performed 186 times all over 
the country, thereby setting some 
sort of record. Nor was last season 
the biggest Menotti year: in 1950- 
51 this composer was represented 
by no fewer than 357 perform- 
ances of half a dozen works, in- 
cluding ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball,” 
‘The Old Maid and the Thief,” 
“The Medium,” “The Telephone,” 
and “The Consul” but not includ- 
ing the triumphal “Amahl” which 
was first performed on television 
at Christmastime, 1951, and _re- 
ceived its first stage presentation 
the following spring, also at Indi- 
ana University. 
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Graves 
Scene from Act II of Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of Windsor”, given 
by the University of Southern California 


touching story of a crippled boy 
and the three magi, enjoys greate1 
sentimental appeal, and Weill’s 
“Down in the Valley” tells a clas- 
sic folk tale in plain words and 
indigenous music; it is doubtless 
these things that explain their pop 
ularity with so wide a variety of 
groups that never before have ven 
tured into the realm of opera pro 
duction — churches, for instance. 
Last season the only opera-spon- 
soring churches not to tread the 
Weill-Menotti path were in the 
sophisticated suburbs of Houston 
Heights (Tex), Orange (N. J.), and 
Manhasset (N. Y.), and in Green- 
wich (Conn.), where one church 
cut ‘loose with “Fledermaus”! 

The second reason that “Amahl” 
and “Valley” have swept the coun- 
try is, of course, their scale. Both 
are chamber operas—brief, easy to 
stage, and calling for a small cast 
of characters, none of whom is 
faced with histrionic or vocal de- 
mands beyond the capable ama- 
teur. Probably “Down in the Val 
ley” is the first work by a world- 
famous composer to bear on_ its 
title page theJegend “. . . . mainly 


conceived for production by non 
professional groups. It can be pet 
formed wherever a chorus. a few 
singers, and a few actors are 
able.” 


avail 


But the new opera audience has 
not been created by original cham 
ber-sized works Nearly as 
important is the appearance in r¢ 
cent years of the 
ing company, which presents 
abridged versions of standard opera 


alone. 


“erass-roots " tour 


in English at low cost to remote 
but appreciative audiences inacces 
sible to the professional 
group. The model for this healthy 
phenomenon was th 
Grass Roots Opera Company of 
Raleigh, N. C., which thanks to 
the enterprise of its director, Ra 
leigh attorney A. J. Fletcher, made 
its first tour in the spring of 1950 
with “School — for Lovers,” a 
trimmed edition ef “Cosi fan tutte 
and has been thriving ever since. 
Fletcher's recipe for bringing Mo 
zart to the hinterlands has 
followed profitably by 
later companies: take a good Eng 
lish text in the public domain, sea 
son the plot and characters with 
liberal dashes of blue pencil, sim 
mer for not longer than two hours 
of performing time, and serve with 
sets and costumes old, borrowed or 
blue—but never new (i.e., bought 
or rented). The dish continues to 
please; in 1953-54 the Grass Roots 
outfit purveyed 124 performances 
of “School for Lovers” and two 
other lively works to opera-hungry 
audiences all over the Southland 
In higher 
lead has 
Goldovsky, 
Opera 


average 


original 


be en 
dozens of 


latitudes, Fletcher's 
followed by 
New 
Theater gave 39 perform 
ances last season of Debussy’s elu 
sive “Pelléas’” and _ three other 
works in a 12-state tour, and by 
Virginia Card, one-time Metropoli 
tan Opera Auditions of the Ai 
finalist, who presented more than 
50 performances of her own trans 
lations of “Carmen” and “The 
Barber of Seville” in centers as far 
afield as Los Angeles’ Greek Thea 
ter, New Jersey’s Paper Mill Play 
house, and the Barter Theater in 
Abingdon, Va. And long before 
Fletcher there were touring com- 
panies such as the perennial San 
Carlo and the very wide-awake 
Charles Wagner troupe, which is 
represented in the latest survey by 
60 performances of “Butterfly” and 


been Boris 


whose England 





“Trovatore Wagner's company 
howevel 1S professional lik 
Card's and Goldovskv’'s), adheres to 


the opera’s original length an 


language, and confines itself to cits 


roads rather than country lanes 
Postwat inflation ind highet 
wage scales have taken their tol 


among many of the old-time com 
panies The fact that the 


sm ill sé ale 


rise il 
opera production 1 
English has been accompanied 1 
a still furthe: drop in the numbet 
of professional companies sustait 


ing the Europe in grand-opera ti 


dition depresses some observers 
who claim that until recently 
handful of foreign  impresarios 


struggling in a few great 
CILICS had 


Americar 
succeeded in maintain 
ing a precious art form with mor 
fidelity to the 


COUNLTICS 


original than i 
where it had 
more widely but in translation. It 
is true that works like Amal 


flourishes 


and “Down in the Valley ire no 
substitute fo1 Parsifal” o1 Car 
men nor can amateur enthusiast 


take the place of trained voices o1 
skilled acting. But they are a ne\ 
beginning. They can perform tl 

spadework for cultivating a hardier 
and more American opera 
tradition than could ever have been 
achieved by hothouse means in a 
few cities strong in Old World tra 
ditions The 


genuine 


audiences that can 
not be won to Verdi and Mozart 
by way of—or even in spite ol 
Weill and Menotti cannot be won 
at all. The audiences that can so 
be won are already demonstrating 
a response that may without exag 
geration be called one of the most 
heartening manifestations of th 
20th century. And those audiences 
are overwhelmingly 
ences, The new 


audi 
professional com 
panies will come along in their own 
good time; look at Chicago's Lyric 
Theater, which followed up last 
season’s auspicious beginnings with 
the sensational American debut of 
Maria Callas a few months ago and 
also presented an American opera 
Vittorio Giannini’s “The 
of the Shrew.” 

Nor is the old-fashioned profes 
sional company yet entirely a thing 
of the past. Aside from the big 
organizations in New York, Chi 


young 


Laming 


cago, New Orleans and San Fran 

cisco, in 1953-54 a number of 

smaller groups such as Seattle's 
(Continued on page 187 
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HENEVER a musician 
W elects what might be called 

the Byronic attitude (“let 
satire be my song’’), disaster almost 
surely impends. The mores of the 
concert world are relatively inelas- 
tic, and woe betide the performer 
who transgresses, either for profit 
or for fun. The Revealed Truth 
of music lies in its proprietous 
communication, and any other no- 
tion is heresy. 

It must be said that a certain 
few heretics have beaten the game 
consistently, and so_ successfully 
that they are now household names 
even unto the uttermost fringes of 
the international circuit. In recog- 
nition thereof, herewith their re- 
spective formulae of disrespect. 

No one tweaks Euterpe’s nose 
with quite the aplomb of her 
earthbound opposite number, 
whose legal description at birth 
was Anna Claudia Russell-Brown. 
The first and third of these names, 
sans hyphen, have sufficed ever 
since her earliest professional ap- 
pearances — she was a “straight” 
balladist in those days—in England, 
where she was raised to be, God 
forbid, a lady. 

The “funniest woman in the 
world” was born in Ontario about 
the time that Sarajevo became a 
dateline of some consequence in 
military affairs—and to her family, 
too, because father was in the army. 
Anna’s_ childhood was _ routinely 
got over: From nine to 18 she was 
ensconced in St. Felix’s, a terribly 
proper school for burgeoning 
young ladies in Suffolk. Thence to 
the Pensionnat les Tourelles in 
Brussels for finishing. To hear her 
tell the story of these years is to 
understand the evolution of the 
unique Russell technique—“so you 
get to know the books of Virgil by 
heart but you can’t even take a 
line of shorthand, and then you 
are supposed to go out and land 
a wonderful job and impress every- 
body with your I don’t know what 


From her sojourn in Belgium she 
went to the Royal College of Music 
in London for another prescribed 
regimen—five years of miscellane- 
ous training that included a pre- 
sentation to George V and his 
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Queen and much social “do”. The 
latter, of course, was matrimonial 
in its intent, but not because Miss 
Russell was especially anxious to 
catch herself a man; it was just 
the way things were. Single ladies 
found themselves invited to num- 
berless parties, and inevitably they 
turned up, perhaps to win the 
heart of some single gentleman 
who was similarly on display. 

As it worked out, Miss Russell 
married a third horn player whose 
family was “in the church” from 
curates to bishops and very, very 
respectable. The marriage did not 
last long. 

In 1939 she went back to Canada 
to visit her ailing mother. On the 
strength of her BBC background— 
fortnightly folk-song recitals while 
still at the Royal College—she soon 
found hb if in radio at Toronto. 
Citizens o1. that normally dignified 
metropolis may remember a_pro- 
gram entitled “Round the Marble 
Arch”, or another one called “Jolly 
Miller Time”. Miss Russell was 
part and parcel of both. 

The turning point in her career, 
since there always has to be one, 
came in the middle of World War 
II, when Miss Russell was called 
upon to substitute for an_ indis- 
posed speaker at the Canadian 
Federation of Music Teachers con- 
vention. Having no time to pre- 
pare a formal dissertation on any- 
thing, she simply turned on_ her 
funniest face and gave the audi- 
ence an hour of excruciating mon- 
ologue on the art of singing in its 
more horrendous aspects. Instead 
of taking offense, which the com- 
edienne half expected they would. 
the delegates laughed themselves 
silly. 

Canada laughed a lot more at 
Anna Russell in the year or two 
after that. Then, after 16 weeks 
running on a radio show that she 
did not like, the lady developed a 
yen for the colossus to the south 
and proceeded to announce all 
over that she had received tempt- 
ing bids from New York. It was 
not true, but the die was cast, and 
suddenly she was being given a 
round of farewell parties that made 
her departure imperative. 

Shortly after the war our heroine 


Anna 
Russell 


was living in the Rehearsal Club, 
a genteel Manhattan residence for 
theatrical ladies at liberty, as the 
saying has it. A solo show at the 
Recital Hall atop Carnegie Hall 
sufficed to demonstrate the loyalty 
of her new friends and the trades- 
men in her neighborhood, but 
nothing much else ensued from it. 
Then the same folks and a few 
others turned out to make her one- 
shot appearance at the Waldorf- 
Astoria a success. By now she had 
built up a sufficiently strong claque 
to risk Town Hall, which heard 
her first in February of 1948. The 
house was not quite sold out, but 
her reception was _ thunderous, 
press-wise and otherwise. Miss Rus- 
sell had arrived. She is today an 
institution, to say the least, and 
there is no reason to suspect that 
she will not retain this standing 
as long as she pleases. 

Anna Russell “Indescribable” 

Precisely how to describe Miss 
Russell and her very special art 
poses problems with which the 
interviewer is not ordinarily con- 
fronted. For those millions who 
have seen and heard her, it is easy: 
she is the same person offstage as 
on. For those few others, she might 
be set down as a strapping mono- 
lith with a face that can do any- 
thing and a voice that stops at 
nothing, certainly not at pitch 
ever. It must not be assumed that 
she could not be on pitch if she 
were of a mind. Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks, a critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune, remembers when 
she and Miss Russell were fellow 
students at the Royal College: 
“That girl sang lieder beautifully. 
The only trouble was that some- 
thing untoward seemed to happen 
whenever she got before an audi- 
ence. Either she tripped and fell, 
or her accompanist did, or music 
slid all over the floor, or her dress 
fell off her shoulders, or what have 
you. None of these accidents was 
premeditated, I’m sure”. 

Today, of course, the artist’s 
“accidents” are thoroughly _ pre- 
meditated, except for an _ occa- 
sional disaster that she never fails 
to make capital of—listen to her 
most recent Columbia recording 
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(ML 4928) and see what I mean 

Objectivity being the first con 
comitant of comic genius, one is 
at a loss to explain how an Amer 
ican like Henry L. (for Lawrence 
Scott ever got to be the reigning 
funny man in American music 
Usually it takes a foreigner to know 
us that well. You must understand 
at once that there is no question 
of musical perspicacity involved in 
such a_ sweeping generalization 
because Scott makes no attempt at 
sophisticated, essentially musical 
satire in the Russell manner. H¢ 
does not try to delineate the plat 


form mannerisms or the subtle 
stylistic trademarks of, say, the 
dozen standard concert _ pianist 


types, as Miss Russell does so up 
roariously with singers. Scott just 
has fun, and for a good many years 
now it has proved infectious 
enough to guarantee him sold-out 
seasons. 

Offstage, the side-splitting pianist 
is a quiet, rather shyly modest man 
If you did not know more about 
him, you would assume that he 
was a librarian, perhaps, or a clerk 
in a music store. His professional 
attitudes are soberly taken, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to associate 
the man with the public person 
ality. He will tell you that he was 
born in ‘Tivoli, a hundred miles 
up the Hudson from Manhattan, 
and that he lived until last year 
in the house he was born in. Even 
now, flush with success, he makes 
his home only a dozen miles down 
river, in a 12-room_ mission-style 
mansion that once belonged to 
Jacob Ruppert Schalk of the beer 
family. Except for the annual tou 
and an infrequent business trip to 
the metropolis, he lives there in 
semi-seclusion but for a circle of 
friends he has known all his life. 

Henry’s parents—his father was 
a headmaster in a private school— 
were anxious to have musical chil 
dren. Lessons had not inculcated 
a shred of musicality in the olde 
children, so that the Scotts had 
pretty well given up when Henry 
came along. He started fooling 
around at the keyboard when he 
was four, but his parents were by 
now so discouraged about their 
progeny that he was not allowed 
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COMEDIANS 


Anna Russell, Henry Scott, and Victor 


Borge have turned their musical 


talents to satire with impressive results 


By James Lyons 


» take any lessons until he was 
‘ight. This four-year period of 
laying by ear had its advantages. 
When Henry finally did go to a 
teacher he had developed an acute 
harmonic instinct, although his 
irst mentor had a rough go un- 
doing the boy’s faulty technique. 
After high school, Henry went 
yn to Syracuse University, where 
he majored in piano and organ. 
On the side, he operated a dance 
band. He also worked up short 
icts for the local theaters, vaude- 
ville having not yet gasped its last 
reath. His first such act won him 
i billing as “The Gloved Pianist”, 
which was literally what he was for 
purposes of the stunt. 


With Joe Cook: 

\t intervals—every two or three 
weeks—he used to hitchhike to New 
York City for an audition at the 
old Palace. Repeatedly he was 
‘buzzed off’ after a few minutes, 
but that did not keep him from 
trying again. The day came when 
he sold himself to the late B. A. 
Rolfe, whose Lucky Strike Orches- 
tra was a big thing in the middle 
1930's. Then he got Joe Cook, the 
star of such musicals as “Hold 
Your Horses”, “Fine and Dandy”, 
and “Rain or Shine” (remember?), 
to take him along on tour as a 
sort of pianistic stooge. That was 
in 1938, and Scott is frank to 
admit that he learned more about 
show business from Cook than he 
ever learned before or since. 

He learned so much, in fact, 
that by 1940 he deemed himself 
ready to go it alone. Accordingly. 
he started playing for high school 
assemblies throughout New York 
state and New England, polishing 
his routines as he went along. A 
vear later, not without misgivings, 
he financed his Town Hall debut. 
He need not have entertained any 
‘pprehensions, as he found out by 
reading the next morning’s papers. 
Promptly he was engaged for a full 
season’s run in the Rainbow Room 
it Radio City, following Alec 
lempleton and not suffering by 
omparison, either. 

Scott became a full-fledged con- 
ert humorist in 1941, well before 
invone else in the field today. His 
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success has been phenomenal for 
its incidence of repeats; hundreds 
of audiences have summoned him 
back year after year. He has ap- 
peared in every state of the union, 
every province in Canada. Since 
1942 he has made a full dozen 
transcontinental tours, solidly 
booked. And in addition to all 
this measureable attainment, Scott 
prides himself on the vast number 
of people he has introduced to the 
world of serious music, simply by 
attracting them to concerts and 
then giving them, along with their 
fun, a few pieces played absolutely 
without monkey business. 

It is interesting to note that 
Scott was the first man in Broad- 
way chronicles to offer a one-man 
piano show. He called it “Concerto 
for Fun”, and it ran for two weeks 
at the Mansfield Theater. The 
critics were cordially disposed, and 
so were the customers, but the time 
was not yet right for this kind of 
thing along the main stem. 

The man who came along at 
exactly the right time is next on 
our list. This is, needless to say, 
Victor Borge, who had topped the 
500-performance mark at the John 
Golden Theater a few days before 
this was written. The Danish-born 
Borge is so familiar a figure to mil 
lions of Americans that it seems 
almost incredible he could speak 
no English at all a mere dozen 
years ago. But that is only one of 
the many startling facts in his 
biography. 

Borge, like Miss Russell and 
Scott, was classically trained. His 
father was a_ professional violinist 
in Copenhagen, but Victor took 
to that instrument like a cat takes 
to a bath. His advice to all parents 
who want a pianist son obviates 
further comment: “Just get Junior 
a violin and force him to play it.” 
Himself, he kicked over the traces 
almost immediately. At the tender 
age of ten, he was being hailed 
around Scandinavia as a_ prodigy 
of great promise. Then he won 
scholarships to Vienna and Berlin 
(where, as a Hochschule student, 
he reverted briefly to the violin, o1 
at least to carrying one, so that he 
could be admitted at the stage 

(Continued on page 227) 
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0 
Modern 
Composers 
Face an 
Insoluble 
Dilemma ? 


By Henry PLEASANTS 











HE contemporary composer 

is a frustrated fellow. Society 

pins upon him his hopes of 
cultural continuity. Through grants, 
fellowships, commissions, and prizes 
—in Europe through subsidies—it 
encourages him to compose. But 
it withholds the awards of appro- 
bation, admiration, enthusiasm, and 
affection without which all other 
awards are empty. 

Performers look to him for an 
enrichment of the repertoire, for 
something to ease the tedium of 
unending repetition of aging 
staples, and to rescue the art from 
the museum. They commission 
sonatas, concertos, and symphonies. 
They even play them. What comes 
of it? Novelties, briefly discussed, 
quickly discarded and _ forgotten! 

Other composers assure him of 
the quality of: his music and the 
excellence of the cause. They write 
expertly in trade magazines and 
scholarly periodicals about his style, 
his invention, his sources and his 
development. But what they write 
is little noted outside the profes- 
sion. 


“Composer Damns Them AIl’’ 


Because real enthusiasm is lack- 
ing, the composer damns them all, 
the audience for its lazy preference 
for the familiar, the performer for 
his slavish catering to his audiences’ 
tastes, his fellow composer for com- 
posing the inferior music which 
has given modern music a_ bad 
name. He compares them all with 
their counterparts of the past and 
concludes that they have changed 
for the worse. 

In fact, they have changed less 
than he. It is not the world that 
has withdrawn from the composer, 
but the composer who has with- 
drawn from the world. The com- 
poser has only himself to blame if 
he finds the stratosphere too thin 
for comfort. He is there of his own 
choice. 

“Clearly,” says Honegger, “the 
composer is no longer what he was. 
Practitioner, as harpsichordist, or- 
ganist, or violinist, he knew the 
rules of composition and composed 
in order to enrich his repertoire. 
Then—and here one must empha- 
size the distinction—the public had 
an appetite for novelty. Thus it 
was with Haydn, Telemann, Han- 
del, and many others. And _ this 
explains their creative prolificness. 
They were simply craftsmen who 
worked according to the well-estab- 
lished rules. Many of their scores 
are so much alike that it is difficult 
to distinguish between them.”’* 

The contemporary composer may 
regard them with envy, but he 
would hardly accept the conditions 
under which they worked, or the 
stylistic conformity resulting from 
composition “according to the well- 
established rules”. This would 
mean giving up the prestige and 
privilege won for him in the nine- 
teenth century by masterpieces 
treasured for stylistic individuality 
and immortal inspiration. 


Henry Pleasants is a former Philadelphia 
music critic who has lived in Europe for 
many years administering cultural projects 
for the State Department. 

Mr. Pleasants’ article is a chapter from 
his forthcoming book, ‘““The Agony of Modern 
Music”, scheduled for publication this spring 
by Simon and Schuster. The views expressed 
by the author represent one approach to his 
subject and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinions of the editorial staff of this maga- 
zine. 


° =z suis compositeur”, by Arthur Honeg- 
ger. Copyright by Editions du Conquistador, 
Paris, 1951. 


The rise in the composer's sta- 
tion in life from village organist 
and court musician to unfettered 
genius was accomplished by men 
who neither observed nor made 
rules, and whose compositions are 
celebrated for the ease with which 
they can be distinguished from the 
work of other men, including their 
contemporaries. 

The writer of popular music is 
free of this weight of the past, un- 
inhibited by the serious compos- 
er’s implicit obligation to aspire to 
timelessness. Like the older com- 
posers of whom Honegger speaks, 
he composes in order to enrich a 
repertoire, to give bands something 
to play and singers something to 
sing. Like theirs, his scores and im- 
provisations are often so much like 
those of his colleagues that it is 
difficult to distinguish among them. 

In short, he works, as did the 
older composers, in a style. It is 
the style of his time. He works 
according to well-established rules. 
These are simply the conventions 
established by popular taste. In 
observing them the popular com- 
poser automatically writes music 
that is of his time. In ignoring 
them, the serious composer auto- 
matically writes music that is not. 

He cannot help himself. He is 
identified with a_ tradition that 
commends, not popularity, but 
significance; not identification with 
a common style, but an individual 
style; not the impersonal voice of 
society but the intimate voice of 
his inspiration. He dare not be 
popular, for popular music is as- 
sumed to be synonymous with light 
or easy music, and therefore in- 
ferior. The contemporary com- 
poser is, by definition, serious. His 
tradition requires, not success, but 
greatness. 


Convenient Rationalization 


His unpopularity is rendered tol- 
erable only by his and _ society's 
faith in the legend that audiences 
have traditionally proved incapable 
of appreciating contemporary mu- 
sic. The rationalization is con 
venient both for society and the 
composer, but it cannot alter the 
composer’s fate. In writing for a 
posterity of whose physiognomy he 
cannot be certain, the composer 
will hardly find an audience in the 
present, and is unlikely, as Hinde- 
mith has remarked, to find one in 
the future. 

Such is the composer’s dilemma. 
He cannot write popularly without 
hazarding the respect accorded him 
as a writer of serious music. He 
cannot write seriously without for- 
saking popularity. The implica- 
tions of this can be followed in the 
careers of the individual composers. 

Those who have stuck most faith- 
fully to the concept of progress, 
and have written the most progres- 
sive music, such composers as 
Schénberg, Berg, Webern, Bartok, 
Hindemith, and the post-war Stra- 
vinsky, have been the most greatly 
respected in the profession but 
have made the least progress with 
the public. 

Those who have courted the pub- 
lic, such composers as Weill and 
Menotti, have enjoyed some meas- 
ure of popular success but little es- 
teem in the profession. Their talent 
is acknowledged, but they are not 
thought of as significant contribu- 
tors to musical history, and the non- 
significance of their music is duly 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Influence of European teachers, 


once strong in American 


composition, now probably 


on the decline 


By Virci. THoMson 


(As told to Christie Barter) 


HEN  ssurveving historically 

the French and German 

influences on (American 
music, one should apply two fot 
mulas—a parallel formula and what 
may be described as a pendulum 
formula. It will be important, first, 
to remember that both 
musical thought, in 
manifestations, 


schools of 
their various 
exerted their in 
fluences concurrently during the 
9h and 20th centuries: thus the 
parallel formula. It would be folly 
to suggest that French and/or Ger- 
nan composers and teachers did 
ot have a hand in shaping the 
\merican musical mind at any one 
time. There were distinct periods, 
Virgil Thomson, composer and _ lecturer, 

ently resigned his post as leading music 
tic of the New York Herald Tribune to 


vote more time to composing and con 
cting. 
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when one or another of 
these major influences dominated 
the picture, and the pendulum 
formula would best describe the 
greater or lesser extent to which 
they did so. In the case of the 
American student abroad, he has 
always been drawn to the country 
where the best instruction was 
available and where his money 
went furthest. Sometimes this has 
been Germany, at other times it 
has been France — not to exclude 
England and Italy, which have 
offered valuable training in certain 
areas, if not so much in composi- 
tion. 

During the 19th century, Amer- 


however, 


ican interest centered chiefly in 
German orchestral music and the 
French and _ Italian’ schools’ of 


opera. German opera did not really 


arrive on the American scene until 
the founding of the Metropolitan 
in 1883. Its rival, the Academy of 
Music on 4th Street, however, had 
fostered a French and Italian re 
pertory since 1854, when it suc 
ceeded the Astor Place Opera 
House as the home of fashionable 
opera. And in New Orleans, the 
Théatre St. Pierre, the St. Philippe, 
and the Théatre d'Orléans, as well 
as the French Opera House, 
founded in 1859, had all housed 
opera and made substantial contri 
butions to the French movement in 
this country. 

Ihe German influence 
simultaneously, by way of Bee 
thoven and Wagner, and the for 
mation of the symphony orchestra. 
The orchestras, you might say, were 
formed to play Beethoven, and 
their repertories consisted mainly 
of German o1 


arose, 


German-influenced 


music until the beginning of the 
20th century when a new French 
repertory was being written and 


being made available 


German Teachers Popular 


The prestige of Beethoven and 
Wagner, the latter considered the 
leader of an ultra-modern German 
school, gave German music and 
German teachers a world wide pop 
ularity. The German universities, 
too, being centrally organized in 
the 1860s after the unification of 
Germany, took a new lease on life 
and established a model for Amet 
ican schools. Johns Hopkins was 
the first university here to reor 
ganize along German lines, and 
others quickly followed suit, add 
ing numbers of German. scholars 
to their staffs in the 1870s and 
1880s. Yale and Harvard continued 
to adhere to the English model, 
but there, as elsewhere, the Ger 
man arrivals were to commandee1 
the teaching situation, in music at 
least, for many years. 

It would be safe to say 
every American 
during the 
on German German 
teachers, either in the conservato1 
ies and universities here, or abroad, 


almost 
musician trained 
1870s was brought up 
classics by 


notably at Berlin, Frankfurt and 
Vienna. The greater part of Get 
man musicologists of the eldet 


generation, such as Curt Sachs and 
Alfred Einstein, were pupils of 
Guido Adler in Vienna. It was also 
true that anybody raised in the 
German tradition was convinced 
there existed only German musi 
and bad music, an illusion that 
colored much = musical thinking 


here, and little combines were 
formed to ignore music of non 
German origin. (Later the anti 


Wagnerites were to admit the pos 
sibility of Italian opera, but only 
insofar as it offered strong comp 
tition to the opposing camp.) 

Toward the end of the 19th cen 
tury, then, the pendulum — had 
swung toward Germany. But from 
1890 to 1914, as the modern French 
school rose in world popularity, 
and as Debussy was making his 
mark in America, more’ French 
music was turning up on orchestra 
programs, and American students 
began the trek to Paris to learn the 
new techniques. 

Prior to World War I, 


a number 


of Americans came under the tute 
lage of Vincent d’Indy. They also 
discovered that the Schola Can 


torum, founded in 1894 by D'Indy 
Charles Bordes. and Alexandre 





Guilmant, presented a form of 
seriousness they did not find at the 
Paris Conservatory, which devoted 
its efforts largely to the training of 
opera composers and opera singers 
under Massenet and Gounod. The 
American impression was that the 
Conservatory’s pedagogical ap 
proach, confining itself to 
matters, was on the whole 
frivolous. 

Outstanding among  D'Indy’s 
American pupils were Edward But 
lingame Hill, who was to become 
chairman of Harvard’s music de 
partment in 1928; Arthu Shep 
herd, who later assumed a similar 
post at Western Reserve University 


these 
rather 


after a stint at the New England 
Conservatory; Daniel Gregory Ma 
son, who became music head at 
Columbia University; and John 
Alden Carpenter, who remained 
apart from education altogether 
While they followed somewhat 


they 
developed an ability to orchestrate 


different paths as composers 


by virtue of their French training 
that was unknown to their col 
leagues at home They also found 


it was comparatively easy to have 
their works pt rformed because thes 
were competently orchestrated 

German-inspired music had been 
somewhat deficient in this respect 


MacDowell had some knowledge of 


orchestral techniques, as did Hora 
tio Parker, John Paine, and George 
Chadwick. but thes too had il 
received some French instruction 
Hill, Carpenter, and the others 
strongly influenced by French mu 


and newly enlightened in 
their use of the 
said to constitute the first 


tion of 


Ssicians 


orchest1 l, Cal 


genera 


\merican composers VIsibit 


as a school or group Dhev wer 
followed by Clifford Heilman! and 
Archibald Davison, both of whon 
studied with Widor at the Conse1 
vatory before the war, and Doug 


las Moore the 
composer of the present generation 
with D'lndyv at that 


only prominent 


who studied 


time 


Post-War France 


After World 


and economic 


social 


War I. the 
picture as a whol 


was considerably rosier in Fran 
and Italy. which 
shaken up Thi 
food Imports too 
make it 
for Americans in Europe to spen 
(The sit 
Ame. 


interested in new ma 


than in Germany 
had badly 


embargo on 


been 


combined to impractical 


7 
much time in Germany 
uation in Germany attracted 
can writers 
terial, but the 
in a highly disorganized state Thi 
Americans | 


music schools were 


post-wal invariably be 


came pupils of Nadia Boulanger 
at the Ecole Normale de Musiqu 
D'Indy was by now an old man 
and though he remained director 
of the Schola Cantorum until his 
death in 1931, very few Americans 
were studving there during th 


1920s. It was also difficult for 
French citizens to gain entry to the 


non 


Conservatory, and the competition 
was stiff. European-trained musi 
cians like Falla, Enesco, and Ca 
sella succeeded in getting in, while 


most Americans, who were not 
nearly so well prepared, did not 
Miss Boulanger was France's 
gift to European-bound Americans 
after the war. Aaron Copland 
Melville Smith, and myself 
in 1921, her first American pupils 
and we were so delighted we 
(Continued on page 213 
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By QUAINTANCE EATON 


ORE women than ever be- 
fore are participating — in 


America’s orchestral activi- 
ties today, in spite of the fact that 
orchestras composed exclusively of 
women are in a decline. Of 20 
such ensembles that came into be- 
ing during this century, only a few 
cling to existence. 

But this waning of a force that 
had come to be accepted in our 
musical life should not discourage 
those who believe in equal rights 
for women musicians. It is a de- 
ceptive phenomenon. Women do 
not need to band together and 
aggressively announce themselves 
as “all-female” aggregations any 
more. Since any cause is on the 
way to being won when special 
pleading is no longer required, 


this is a healihy sign. The ladies 
are infiltrating in depth into en- 
sembles previously manned only by 
—let us merely say “manned”! 

In our major symphony orches- 
tras, women constitute 18.4 per 
cent of the personnel today. In 
1942, 31 women played in 15 major 
orchestras, according to the Na- 
tional Music Council bulletin. In 
1943, the number had increased to 
72, doubtless because of the ab- 
sence of many men musicians in 
World War II. Even when the 
men came back, many of the wo- 
men stayed on, and their numbers 
have grown ever since. 

In 1953, the same 15 orchestras 
listed 120 women in their person- 
nel, although among them were 
the orchestras in Boston, New York 


and Minneapolis, which ~Tisted 
none. The Boston Symphony has 
since let down its bars to the ex- 
tent of a harpist and a first flutist, 
while the Minneapolis Symphony 
now shows five feminine names on 
its roster, but the august New York 
Philharmonic-‘Symphony has __ per- 
sisted in lonely masculine exclu- 


sivity — the only orchestra in the 
United States with no “woman 
content”. 


The 1953-54 figures (and a few 
in 1954-55) were secured especially 
for this article in a survey encom- 
passing the orchestras listed in 
Musica America’s Special Issue 
for 1954. More than 200 question- 
naires were sent out; about 80 en- 
sembles replied, including all ma- 
jor orchestras. The American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League inventory 
as of June, 1953, included 954 
orchestras in the United States and 
Canada, divided into 34 profes- 
sional symphonies, 609 community 
orchestras, 241 college orchestras, 
35 symphonettes, and 35 youth 
orchestras. Of the 954, 16 are in 
Canada. 


31° Major Orchestras 


For the purpose of the present 
survey, the Canadian orchestras 
were omitted, and 31 in the 
United States considered as major 
(from several lists, constituting the 
highest budgeted orchestras). These 
31 have an aggregate personnel of 
2.532. With an over-all count of 
168 women, the percentage of 18.4 
was obtained. 

Thirty-one community and _ col- 
lege orchestras showed an average 
of 31 per cent women, but the 
symphony league states that 50 per 
cent would be more accurate if one 
could count all the orchestras of 
this class. Reasons for the high 
feminine content appear to be the 
well-known interest of women in 
cultural 


activities in their com- 
munities, the preponderance of 
women string students, and the 


low budgets of most of these or- 
chestras. In other words, more 
women will work for less pay. 

The older orchestras are still the 
most conservative in hiring women, 
particularly east of the Mississippi. 
Philadelphia has five women play- 
ers; Cleveland, six; Chicago, three; 
Cincinnati, two; Detroit, four. 
Compare these figures to the fol- 
lowing: Seattle, 33; Kansas City, 
29; Dallas, New Orleans, and Port- 
land, 22 each; Denver, 24. Com- 
paratively younger eastern orches- 
tras admit women readily—for ex- 
ample, Baltimore, which has 16; 
Buffalo, 17; Rochester, 24; and 
Pittsburgh, nine. 

Although there are only eight 
women in the National Symphony 
in Washington, D.C., at present, 
its former conductor, Hans Kind- 
ler, tilted an early lance in their 
behalf. In 1942, he hired Natalie 
Hollern for the English horn sec- 
tion, and there have been women 
in the orchestra ever since. The 
Indianapolis Symphony tries to 
limit its women to about a dozen, 
and an equal number appear in 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, al- 
though the policy there is to ac- 
cept women whenever they qual- 
ify. Texas orchestras are open- 
hearted to women. In addition to 
Dallas, with its 22, San Antonio 
has 19 and Houston has 14. Com- 
pleting the list of the major or- 
chestras are Louisville with 16, Ft. 
Wayne with 18, Atlanta and Okla- 


homa City with 22 
Utah with 28. 

In addition, such ensembles as 
the. National Gallery Orchestra in 
Washington, and the Dow Sym- 
phony, sponsored by the Dow 
Chemical Company, harder to clas- 
sify, boast of their feminine con- 
tingents, the former listing about 
ten per cent and the latter 32 out 
of a full symphonic complement. 
Another group that automatically 
admits girl players is the training 
orchestra, the National Orchestral 
Association. Its open policy is to 
a large extent responsible for the 
presence of many women in the 
larger orchestras today. 

In view of this record, Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s remark, attrib- 
uted to the British conductor in 
the 1940s, is decidedly out of datc: 
“If the ladies are ill-favored, the 
men do not want to play next to 
them, and if they are well-favored, 
the men can’t”. Perhaps this di 


apiece, and 


taste was a_ contributing facto: 
towards Sir Thomas’ very short 
tenure with the Brooklyn Syn 


phony, which contained 14 women, 
two of them bassoonists. 

Many ancient taboos, too we! 
known to need retelling again, hai! 
to be banished before the fraile 
sex could win its place in th 
orchestra world with any guarante 
of permanence. The symphony o: 
chestra was, indeed, a man’s worl: 
until a few short years ago. Tw 
wars and a depression taught mat 
agers and conductors the hard wa’ 
that women are first of all goo 
players and secondly good trooper: 
Now a third advantage has bee) 
recognized—they are stabilizers i: 
the community and they attrac 
first-class publicity. 


Praised by Conductors 


That they are good players i 
attested by the answers of most « 
the managers and conductors i1 
the survey that was conducted to 
make this article possible. ‘Th« 
majority stated that selection wa 
made on ability only, regardless of 
sex. Still, some doubt remains, 
according to a fairly candid esti 
mation of women’s position. A 
woman manager, with an orchestra 
that contains almost 20 of her sex 
wrote: 

“For a woman to be chosen in 
auditions, I think there is no 
doubt that she has to be far super 
ior to any man competing — if a 
choice has to be made between a 
man and a woman who are equally 
good, almost any conductor will 
choose the man. As far as I can 
gather, the reason for this is moré 
that conductors prefer the sight of 


men on the stage than anything 
else. 
“The women realize that the 


men rather eye them askance, look 
ing for something to criticize, and 
perhaps thus take their work ex 
ceptionally seriously. They are the 
best troupers, show less tempera 
ment, and complain less than the 
men over inconveniences, travel 
conditions and the like. In spite of 
offers from the opposite sex, they 
always make it a point to carry 
their own bags and _ instruments 
on the road, for no one is going 
to call them the ‘weaker’ sex” 
Apparently there is still a pro 
bationary attitude in some quar 
ters, although the majority of man 
agers seem wholehearted in thei 
approval of the feminine invasion 
(Continued on page 179) 
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CARMEN AT HOME 


Rise Stevens’ career gives an important 


place to the domestic phase 


“NOME to think about it, what 
C brighter augury could you 
devise for a good-natured 
infant girl than to christen her 
“Laughter”? The assumption is 
that Risé Stevens was demon- 
strating her fine felicity from the 
day she was born, because her 
given name, for all of its exotic 
ring, means simply “laughter” in 
Norwegian—that being one of the 
tongues to which her parents 
could legitimately lay claim. 
What's further in a name, ignor 
ing the umlaut in accordance with 
marquee custom, is evidenced by 
the fact of Risé’s steady rate of 
ascendancy and steadier staying 
powers in a business that is noted 
for its meteoric, i. e. short, mean 
productive span. Which is to say 
that this lady reached the top of 
her profession a decade ago and 
that, knowing no other alternative, 
she has continued to penetrate 
ever deeper into its mysteries and 
to make herself even more conver- 
sant with them, indeed, than she 
was at the point that marked her 
oficial entry into the charmed 
circle of the Metropolitan’s stellar 
attractions. That is a definition ol 
high artistry by any _ reasonable 
standards. 


Youthful Inspiration 


And it is defensible to observe 
that reasonableness, softly suffused 
with a sense of destiny, has been 
the controlling factor in the 
unique Stevens career. Reduce this 
to its mundane essentials and _ it 
becomes a hoary maxim: small-X 
per cent inspiration, large-X per 
cent perspiration. Luck, of course, 
but far more pluck. For the for- 
mula of success is no alchemist’s 
secret, nor are its constituents in 
short supply. The trick is to know 
how much you, yourself, have to 
offer, and then to meet history 
halfway. This, too, is a definition 
of high artistry, assuming always 
the constancy of the law that you 
can find plenty of room at the top 
if only you can reach it. 

It was in the friendly confines 
of P. S. 127, which still sits at 
25th Avenue and 99th Street in 
East Elmhurst, Long Island, that 
the embryonic Stevens talent came 
into the first significant contact 
with its future. Do you New 
Yorkers remember The Children’s 
Hour, a Sunday morning program 
that Milton Cross used to conduct 
mn WJZ? At the tender age of ten, 
Risé Stevens made her public de- 
but on that program. Characteris- 
tically, she did so well that Cross 
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promptly made her a “regular” 
every Sunday morning for fow 
years running. 

At fourteen, which was the age 
ceiling for the Cross show, Risé 
dropped out to consolidate her 
youthful gains. By now she had 
gravitated to Newtown’ High 
School, where she had a staunch 
defender on the faculty — a Mr. 
Enesco (no kin of the composer), 
whose unsettling habit it became 
to coerce Risé into singing when- 
ever the student body was fore- 
gathered in the assembly hall. The 
first few times this happened, she 
remembers, the trauma of it all 
was too much for girlish sensibili- 
ties, with musical results that were 
close to disaster. But it was not 
long before, knowing what to ex- 





Friedman 


pect, she learned to have a couple 
of songs ready, and pretty soon her 
contemporaries stopped giving her 
the bad time that middling teen 
agers reserve for the talented fev 
in their number. 

It is amusing to record, at this 
juncture, that in 1930 Risé repre 
sented Newtown in a competition 
sponsored by the American Acad 
emy of Teachers of Singing. The 
winners, who hailed from Provi 
dence, R. I. and Rochester, N. Y., 
have not been heard of since. Risé 
(who sang “Because”, incidentally) 
was an also ran. This must have 
been distressing to her self-ap 
pointed impresario, Mr. Enesco, 
and even more so to Miss Ander 
who had been teaching her 
solfége and sight-reading. But New 
town's escutcheon was to be shiny 
again ere Risé’s departure. 


son, 


Her mother, it seems, had read 
in the papers that Kendall Mus- 
sey’s New York Opéra-Comique, 


scheduled to open in the Little 
Theater (adjoining the Brooklyn 
Academy in those days), was in 


need of personnel on every level 
from super to star. At 16, with no 
professional experience behind her 
for some two years, Risé presented 
herself for an audition. Whatever 
she had learned from Cross (and 
vocally from the coach to whom 
he had assigned her, Orry Parado), 
enough of it lingered to impress 
Mussey no end. He hired Risé on 
the spot, at $200 a month. 

It was this turn of events, any 
way you look at it, that put Risé 
on the rough but right road that 
could end only at the Metropoli 
tan Opera House. She spent Fally 
two years with the Mussey com- 
pany, a heavily subsidized adven- 


Stephen 


THREE VIEWS of Risé Stevens: 
above, in her garden: left, with her 
son, Nicky: lower left, making a 
decoy for duck hunting 


that is f 
artistic 


ture of high purpose 
membered as an 
despite its inevitable 
failure. Exclusive of 
ing hours, Risé 
day from 9 a.m. to six p-m. for the 


SUCCESS 
economi 
work 
was on hand every 


actual 


most exhaustive instruction in 
every phase of operatic perform 
ance and production dancing 


dramatics, and the 
role in the repertoire 
part of the total 
Actually our 
take on any 


essence ot ever, 
being only 
curriculum 

heroine did not 
leading assignments 
at the Opéra-Comique. The truth 
of it is that she was in the chorus 
most of the time. But the practical 
value of her modest 
with dozens of standard works 
ranging from “The Marriage ol 
Figaro” and “The Bartered Bride” 
down to “La Vie Parisienne” and 


involvement 


“The Chocolate Soldier’—was so 
measurably great that she will ad 
mit, without a moment's hesita 


tion, to a guilty feeling that per 
haps she should have been paying 
Mussey $200 a month 


versa. 


instead of 
vice 


Golden Opportunity 


In fact, that $200 a month al 
most Risé the golden 
opportunity of her young life. She 
had been discovered about midway 
in her Opéra-Comique apprentice 
ship by the late Anna Schoen 
René, one of the outstanding voic: 
teachers of her generation. After 
a year of private lessons with Mme 
Schoen-René in those few hours 
weekly that she could salvage, Risé 
determined to try for a full schol 
arship at Juilliard. Imagine her 
horror when she was informed that 
her salary from the Opéra-Comique 
disqualified her altogether be 
cause, at that time anyway, you 
had to be a nonprofessional to be 
eligible. 

The evidence is 
Schoen-René 


cost most 


that Mme 
used all of her con 


siderable influence in Risé’s be 
half, because in due course it was 
decided that her Brooklyn income 


was not salary but “maintenance”, 
and therefore not grounds for dis 
allowing her application. Once 
over this hurdle, she had little dif 
ficulty in getting precisely what 
she had hoped for; in 1933 she 
was accepted at Juilliard as a 
(Continued on page 239) 
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Bright Musical Skies 





the world of the arts can boast of bright 

prospects and healthy conditions in 1955. 
Music, too, has its problems, more economic 
than esthetic, perhaps, but it is fair to say 
that almost everywhere in the world today 
more people are enjoying great music than in 
past generations. The international cultural 
exchange that is so vital to political under- 
standing is again under way. Our artists are 
heard throughout the free world and foreign 
artists are visiting us in ever increasing num- 
bers. 

The phenomenal growth of the record in- 
dustry, the renascence of interest in chamber 
orchestras and other intimate groups, the 
enthusiasm of musical amateurs, the activity 
in music education, the increasing interest of 
industry and business in cultural projects-- 
all these and many other phenomena illustrate 


A LTHOUGH political horizons are cloudy, 


the fact that we are improving both our 
taste and our musical knowledge. Naturally, 
there are doldrums in the musical world as 
elsewhere. But even if one branch may suffer 
temporarily, another is growing lustily. In the 
last analysis, anything that interests more peo 
ple in music is good ‘for everyone. 


EORGE Bernard Shaw's prophetic declara 

tion that art would become ever more im 
portant to the world, that it would be the 
only thing that could save mankind from 
disaster, seems to be proving itself true. For 
art, in the largest sense, is bringing happiness 
and understanding and human fellowship to 
the world today on an unprecedented scale. 
The musician, far from feeling himself on an 
ivory tower, realizes that he is in the center 
of the fight for civilization and decency. 


Change at New York City Center 





his post as managing director of the 

New York City Center of Music: and 
Drama, which was made public in January, 
brought to a head long-standing disagree- 
ments about the policies and~ administration 
of the Center. This resignation and the prob- 
lems it has brought to public attention have 
a vital meaning for every city and every civic 
organization devoted to the: arts throughout 
the nation. It poses questions that every public- 
spirited citizen must ask himself, sooner or 
later, if he is to take an informed role in 
supporting the arts in his community. Leaving 
personal differences out of the picture, let 
us consider the broader aspects of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kirstein will retain his post as general 
director of the New. York City Ballet, which 
is one of the four production units of the 
City Center. He has for many years enjoyed 
a distinguished reputation as a courageous and 
far-sighted leader in the arts, particularly in 
the field of ballet and the theater. During 
his two and a half years of service as man- 
aging director of the City.Centér, he has 
worked without salary and has himself made 
substantial contributions to the center’s trea- 
sury. 

In summing up his ideals and: purposes, he 
declared: “The basic issue is that I* want; for 
the opera and drama the same kind of "éx- 
cellence that we have in ballet .Apparently 
it was felt that our opera company could not 
compete with the, Metropolitan, and there- 
fore it had to be Virtually second class. I did 
not want it to compete but to be comple- 
mentary and first class in its own field.” 


SY resignation of Lincoln Kirstein from 


H! E pointed out that there was an analagous 

issue a quarter of a century ago when the 
Museum of Modern Art was founded in New 
York. Some people objected that such an in- 
stitution was unnecessary, because of the ex- 
istence of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
But time proved that thetwo institutions per- 
formed different functions and enhanced each 
other, rather than competing in an injurious 
fashion. 

Mr. Kirstein wished to build a repertoire 
at the Center concentrating on the more inti- 
mate operas both new and old that are not 
performed at the Metropolitan or cannot be 
ara effectively there. Although Gian- 
Carlo Menotti wrote his new music-drama 

“The Saint of Bleecker Street” for the New 
York City Opera, the work was produced on 
Broadway, since the board at the Center de- 
clared that production costs would be prohibi- 


tive. Yet the Center received $200,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation (through the per- 
suasion of Mr. Kirstein) to commission new 
works and design new productions, and he 
had formed plans envisaging the “possibility 
of going to other foundations for more money 
to finance them.” 

Mr. Kirstein also was dissatisfied with the 
dramatic policy of the Center in presenting 
established plays with guest casts. He wished 
to create a permanent repertory group to pre- 
sent classical and other works .Under present 
arrangements he did not have the authority to 
put through inclusive or far-reaching plans. 


R. Kirstein did not deny the statements 

of those opposed to his ideas that the 
financial problems of the Center are critical. 
In an editorial last year he explained: “With- 
out endowment or subsidy, a problem arises: 
how to meet deficit of more than $100,000 
a year. There is a simple solution. Eliminate 
all new productions, play only those works 
in the standard repertory which are known to 
incur the least risk, live off 12 years’ accumu- 
lated fat of goodwill and prestige, and hope 
that no one will notice that the service has 
been diluted... If the arts are accepted chiefly 
as plausible investment opportunities, their 
, service, if any, is reduced to a token. They 
even ceasé to be services, because the erosion 
in monotony, loss of performer and audience 
morale and public pre stige accelerates the safe 
money policy of negation.” 

There is another side to the argument. Mr. 
Kirstein says: “If we had the highest artistic 
principles, we would get the money.” His 
opponents point to the deficit and to the 
straits that the Center has found itself in, on 
previous occasions. They argue hardheadedly: 
Where, when, how shall we get the money for 
this endeavor? 

Without trying to offer a panacea, it is 
possible to draw some definite conclusions 
from this situation. Great art works are almost 
invariably risks, when they are new. A policy 
of progress and enlightenme nt means financial 
peril, though not necessarily disaster. But, 
paradoxically, it is the pioneers, the courageous 
leaders, who usually win support, sometimes 
at the last moment. Without private subsidy 
and public response in crises, no Civic organiza- 
tion can be truly progressive all of the time. 
Is security necessary for such institutions, even 
at the cost of their highest ideals? Let every 
man who answers “NO!” ask himself if he 
would dig into his pockets tomorrow to save 
the City Center or the equivalent in his 
community! 
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Le Raux 
in Brownlee, baritone of the 
tropolitan Opera and president 
AGMA 


cal Artists, most often called 

AGMA, has been in existence 
xr about 18 years. This is a short 
an in the life of any organiza- 
m, and particularly that of a 
inion. Yet within this brief per- 
{1 AGMA has achieved a sure 
sition in the musical world and 


i i HE American Guild of Musi- 


, 


iong the trade unions of the 
entertainment field. 
This accomplishment has not 


wen without struggle. The very 
ea of a union of musical artists 
ought smiles of skepticism and 
sbelief 20 years ago. It was said 
that artists are too individualistic, 
too self-centered to work co-opera- 
tively for the good of the whole. 
For the essence of a union is to do 
collectively what no one individual 
cin accomplish by or for himself. 
lt was said that prominent and 
successful artists do not need a 
union nor would they work to bet- 
ter the lot of those less fortunate. 
Yet AGMA was founded by many 


prominent and successful artists, 
such as Lawrence Tibbett, Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, and 


Gladys Swarthout, among others. It 
was said that soloists would not be 
able to understand the problems 
of choristers, or work with those 
who are primarily members of such 
groups as_ ballet companies. Yet 
history has proven these skeptics 
wrong. AGMA today represents the 
interests of soloists, choristers, mem- 
bers of corps de ballet, stage direc- 
tors, and stage managers. It has 
jurisdiction over the fields of opera, 
concert, dance, choral groups, ora- 
torio, and various concert group 
attractions. 


More Music Than Ever 


Not many years ago it was also 
maintained that a union in this 
feld would drive many musical 
organizations out of existence, that 
by setting up minimum rates of 
compensation, payment for re- 
hearsals, travel allowances and 
Similar minimum economic stan- 
dards, the costs of production 
would eliminate all or most of the 
companies and groups then in the 
field. Again the facts have shown 
the contrary to be true. There are 
more opera companies than ever 
before; there are half a dozen bal- 
let companies where none existed 
before; there are more symphony 
orchestras, more recitals, more or- 
ganized audiences and more con- 


Hyman R. Faine is national executive 
secretary of AGMA. 
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AGMA—Time Has Prov 


ow Mistaken Were 
lis Original Detractors 


By Hyman R. FAINnE 


cert courses than 20 years ago. 
Most important, there are more 
singers, dancers and recitalists ap- 
pearing professionally than ever 
before. Unionism, I am inclined to 
believe, by assuring the artist of a 
reasonable rate of pay, has at least 
taken some of the uncertainties 
out of the pursuit of a musical 
career. 

The existence of AGMA is today 
unquestioned, its place in the 
American musical world no longer 
challenged, yet the general public 
is unfamiliar with its organization 
and its accomplishments. This is 
regrettable, since its members play 
leading roles in our musical life 
and its policies and collective-bar- 
gaining contracts influence the eco- 
nomic life of the musical producing 
organizations in the United States. 

How does AGMA function? It 
is run by a group of officers and a 
National Board of Governors, who 
serve without pay and who are 
artists making their living in the 
musical field. They are elected by 
the membership at large, so that 
the board represents both the vari- 
ous groupings of membership 
throughout the United States as 
well as the component elements of 
its membership. On the board are 
representatives of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities where 
AGMA members are concentrated. 
The board is also proportionately 
representative of soloists—vocal and 
instrumental — choristers, dancers, 
and stage directors. 

To carry out the policies and 
decisions of the membership and 
the national board, there are na- 
tional and regional executives with 
offices in four major cities, besides 
the national office in New York. In 
many areas there are also local 
executive committees elected by the 


membership in the area to aid the 
national board and the executives. 

AGMA is a national union, with 
its membership cards valid any- 
where in the United States and 
Canada. Its policies and contracts 
are subject to the over-all approval 
and guidance of the National 
Board. This organizational set-up, 
I believe, has achieved admirable 
results, for it has enabled AGMA 
to be responsive both to the local 
needs of its membership and theit 
employers, while at the same time 
maintaining an over-all national 
viewpoint so essential in this fluid 
and competitive field. This can best 
be illustrated by describing 
AGMA’s relationship to the San 
Francisco Opera. 

This company employs choristers 
and dancers who live in and 
around the San Francisco area. The 
soloists, with a_ few exceptions, 
come from outside of the city of 
San Francisco. Therefore, negotia- 
tions with this company are based 
upon a combination of proposals 
submitted by the local member- 
ship and their executive committee 


and those submitted from the na- 
tional membership through the 
National Board. The result must 


meet the approval of the local resi 
dents as well as the visiting artist. 
Management benefits as well, since 
the terms of the contract are the 
product of the thinking and de- 
sires of all of the people it employs. 
AGMA thus enables all its mem- 
bers to exert their influence on the 
conditions of their present or po- 
tential places of employment. 
This flexible and on-the-spot ap- 
proach also leads AGMA to vary 
its contracts from one type of op- 
eration to another and from one 
area to another. Its pragmatic and 
sympathetic approach has enabled 
many new musical enterprises to 
grow and develop and gain stability 








the union for many years 


before AGMA has insisted on full 
fledged union conditions. I remem 
ber well the sympathetic undet 
standing and careful adaptation of 


its rules that the AGMA National 
Board gave to the Ballet Society 
in its formative years. This, I am 


certain, enabled it to develop into 


the solidly established New York 
City Ballet. 

AGMA is keenly aware of the 
need for careful consideration of 
each new civic opera company, 


which in greater and greater num 
bers are coming into being. We 
realize that this type of organiza 
tion is the only means 
opera will become available to the 
general public of this far-flung 
country of ours. We recognize that 
these organizations must be allowed 
to develop and sink roots in_ the 
life of their communities 
any of them can be considered 
stable professional companies. And 
so, the AGMA board spends many 
hours considering and adjusting 
discussing and proposing forms of 
union relationship that will in the 
long run be beneficial to the pub 
lic, the opera company, and_ the 
AGMA members. 


whereby 


be fore 


{cts to Improve Conditions 


Side by side with this problem, 
AGMA has worked assiduously and 
successfully to improve the 
nomic and artistic conditions of 
those performers who have chosen 
music as their source of livelihood. 
It has increased the compensation 
of singers and dancers so that today 
the pay is at least a reasonable 
wage—not high by comparison witl 
other entertainment media or with 
other professions that require years 
of training and preparation to 
achieve professional competency 
yet considerably better than ten 
years ago. The minimum for a 
ballet dancer today is 100°% more 
than it was nine years ago: In 194% 
it was ony $45 per week, today it 
is $92 per week. 


eco 


Similarly, AGMA has obtained 
compensation for artists for time 
spent in rehearsals, both prior to 


and after the performance wecks 
It has reduced the _ fantastically 
long hours of rehearsal once preva 


lent, by limiting rehearsal hours 
and providing for reasonable rest 
periods. It has obtained the cei 


tainty of salary payments to the 
artist when he has performed his 
part of the bargain; by requiring 
security deposits, it has eliminated 
(Continued on page 214 
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Jemonica 
Lawrence Tibbett, honorary presi- 
dent of AGMA, who was head of 
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Sedge Le Blang 


In the Opera Club of the Metropolitan on opening night of the 1954-55 
season: Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Dag Hammarskjold, Mrs. Ilka 
Wertheimer, Sir Pierson Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Bing, Mr. Sulzberger, 


and Lady Dixon 


together as wine-tasters, fire- 

chasers, racing drivers, explor- 
ers, magicians and electric-train en- 
thusiasts. Others band together to 
sing. But there is only one group 
that simply listens to singing, as it 
delights in the glamor of spectacle 
and the intrigue of behind-the- 
scenes operations—the Opera Club, 
one of the country’s oldest and most 
august social clubs for men, which 
has its home tucked away in a 
corner of Manhattan’s famous 
Metropolitan Opera House. Started 
61 years ago, at a time when no 
place where “everyone” could go 
was considered respectable, it pro- 
vides a gentleman bent on genteel 
entertainment and camaraderie with 
everything he could want: hand- 
picked members, seats with an in- 
timate view of the stage, a spacious 
lounge for chitchat and_ refresh- 
ment. The artists, having come to 
rely often on the Opera Club for 
support, provide members with inti- 
mate access to backstage life. 

Many more snobbish or gaudy 
clubs have closed down over the 
decades because of a changing so- 
cial pattern or, not in a few in- 
stances, police raids. But the Opera 
Club has clung securely to its Omni- 
bus Box, which runs along the sec- 
ond tier of the 39th Street side of 
the Diamond Horseshoe, and the 
masculinely furnished  clubroom 
across the corridor. It still boasts 
of a limited membership that reads 
like a list from “Who’s Who” and 
still insists on evening dresss. Jeal- 
ously, it guards its position as New 
York’s only private society so swank- 
ily and determinedly to cultivate 
the arts. 

Striving to keep out of the pub 
lic eye, the organization is collec- 
tively embarrassed if a member 
should make copy. When being in- 
terviewed recently, one of the sep- 
tuagenarians let fall the informa 
tion that some years ago he had 
been kissed at a reception by effer- 
vescent Lily Pons. Then he turned 
quickly to the reporter and thun 
dered a warning that, if this got 
into print, he would “make trouble, 
real trouble for anyone breaking 
this confidence.” 


S voeet male New Yorkers club 


Albert J. Elias was formerly on the musi 
cal staff of New York newspapers PM and 
The Compass. 
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With quiet zeal, the club has re- 
sisted rambunctious spirits, un- 
gentlemanly behavior, and any racy 
conduct on or off the premises that 
might have inspired William Cow- 
per to write: “On to the Club, the 
scene of savage joys, The School of 
coarse good-fellowship and noise”. 

This season, as every year since 
the group’s inaugural in 1893, in 
the same spot where the founding 
members sat will be the gentlemen 
of the Opera Club. Sitting there in 
their dark evening coats and white 
boiled shirt fronts (regulation dress 
for Monday and opening nights), 
their necks craned to the stage, they 
have come to be known around the 
house as ‘““The Penguins’. ‘The old 
ones may appear “‘stiff and sedate”, 
says a Metropolitan official, the 
young ones “sad and wispy”. But 
just as penguins flutter their wings 
when they get excited, club mem- 
bers clap their hands vigorously or 
shout “Bravo!”’, and they have been 
known to express their appreciation 
of sopranos and other ladies of the 
roster in more personal wavs. 


Assorted Professions 


The assorted business and_ pro- 
fessional men admit belonging to 
the club as much because it is a 
hallmark of affluence and of high 
social distinction as because they 
like opera. “We like hearing good 
opera under agreeable and con- 
genial conditions’, says one of the 
club’s elders, who was still in school 
when the Opera Club was founded 
under the name of Vaudeville 
Club. “And especially in this very 
happy outgrowth of a bygone era’s 
fashionable organization.” 

People do not resign from the 
Metropolitan Opera Club, vacan- 
cies being created mostly by the 
death of members, whose average 
age is 57. There is a waiting list 
of 50 or 60, and club officials pre- 





Penguins 


of the 


Diamond 


Horseshoe 


By Avsert J. Evias 


dict it will take over seven years 
to put even a dent in it. 

Like all first-class clubs, it main- 
tains the right to pick and choose 
its members, and its selection is not 
confined to any one walk-of-life or 
circle. Among its present 100 sub- 
scribers (the limit) and 70-odd as- 
sociate members, who get club-room 
but not box privileges, are the fol- 
lowing: Thomas’ J. Watson, 
president of International Business 
Machines; Marshall Field, news- 
paper publisher; Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy under War- 
ren G. Harding; Alden S. Blodget, 
horse fancier and husband of Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner; Manuel E. Ku- 
lukundis, Greek shipowner; Alfred 
I’. Stanley, soap manufacturer; Irv- 
ing P. Seery, umbrella manufacturer 
and husband of Maria _Jeritza; 
Lewis L. Strauss, financial adviser 
to the Rockefellers and chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission; and Otto Lindberg, 
head of Esso’s road map makers, 
the General Drafting Company. 

Club member Gene ‘Tunney’s 
taste for opera dates back to the 
early days of his friendship with 
George Bernard Shaw. ‘‘My appre- 
ciation came through exposure,” 
says the former boxing champion. 
In England, talking with Shaw and 
reading his musical criticism, Mr. 
runney got to know and like dif- 
ferent kinds of music. Here, he 
heard music mostly “from a fiddle 
or two, when I went to Italian res- 
taurants—my ambition then being 
to get enough money to hire a full 
orchestra to play for my meal.” 

But that was until he was intro- 
duced to the Opera Club, which 
gave him the sociability and the 
large-scale music he craved. His 
first visit to the club was at the 
time he was boxing champion. The 
scene: the bright, gaily decorated 
clubrooms, where the gentry were 


Sipping champagne and_ waltzing 
with their ladies to Irving Berlin's 
“Always”. It was one of the club's 
quarterly parties, which over the 
years have attracted such guests as 
Giacomo Puccini, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Montgomery, and General Eisen 
hower. 


World Champion Succumbs 


Almost at once, that evening, Mr 
Tunney was won over to the so 
ciety, as he noted that “the boys 
aren't only all music-lovers but 
most of them, two-fisted guys’, as 
he got his first chance to see that 
the celebrated singers, like Grace 
Moore and Gladys Swarthout 
whom he had always put “on a 
pedestal of reverence’, were as 
lovely off as on stage—‘‘beautiful, 
beautiful young ladies, and able to 
dance with us like any normal 
American girl’, and he met ebul 
lient Giovanni Martinelli, with 
whom he has remained a _ close 
friend. 

“I learned from Martinelli that 
night,” says Mr. Tunney, “how 
when I'd boxed Jack Dempsey in 
Philadelphia the year before, he 
picked me in a bet with Mario 
Chamlee. And how he made the 
other tenor keep his bargain and 
push him in a wheelbarrow up 
Market Street to the San Francisco 
Opera House. 

“That made me very proud. And 
hearing how an imposing guy like 
Martinelli had once been so con 
vinced about me helped convince 
me that, if he was part of the Opera 
Club, it must be all right.” 

Mr. Martinelli, as an honorary 
member, has always acted as a 
liaison between the club and _ the 
house—just as, when he strolls in 
the corridors and carries on conver 
sations with the regular operagoers 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Sopranos 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 

ROSE BAMPTON 

MIMI BENZELL 
BEVERLY BOWER 
WINIFRED CECIL 
NANCY CARR 
ROSANNA CARTERI 
LISA DELLA CASA 
NADINE CONNER 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
DOROTHY DOW 
sARAMAE ENDICH 
EILEEN FARRELL 
SARAH FLEMING 
BARBARA GIBSON 
PHERESA GREEN 
EWAN HARBRECHT 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
HEIDI KRALL 
CAROLYN LONG 

LOIS MARSHALL 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
ANNA MOFFO (1956-57) 
LILY PONS 

LEONTYNE PRICE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
ELEANOR STEBER 
POLYNA STOSKA 
TERESA STICH-RANDALL 
RENATA TEBALDI 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
DOLORES WILSON 
FRANCES YEEND 


Mezz0- Sopranos 
FRANCES BIBLE 
CONCHITA GASTON 
JANE HOBSON 
MARTHA LIPTON 
NAN MERRIMAN 
MILDRED MILLER 
JANICE MOUDRY 
MONA PAULEE 
RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
JENNIE TOUREI 


Contraltos 


CAROL BRICE 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
CAROL SMITH 


“Tenors 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
ELGENE CONLEY 
JON CRAIN 

WESLEY DALTON 
JIM HAWTHORNE. 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 
DAVID LLOYD 
JOHN MeCOLLUM 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAL 
RICHARD TUCKER 


J 
Gartlouce 
ETTORE BASTIANINI 
WALTER CASSEL 
DONALD DICKSON 
TODD DUNCAN 
IGOR GORIN 
CLIFFORD HARVOUT 
STEPHEN KEMALYAN 
MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
EDUARDO RAEL 
MICHAEL RHODES (1956-57) 
EDWIN STEFFE 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
THEODOR UPPMAN 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Gase- Garttoncs 


GEORGE LONDON 
JAN RUBES 
CESARE SIEPI 
KENNETH SMITH 
YI-KWEI SZE 
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ARTIST LIST 
Season ° 





* * 
Pianiets 
GEZA ANDA 
CLAUDIO ARRAL 
PAUL BADURA-SKODA ( 1956-57) 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
JORGE BOLET 
MARIO BRAGGCIOTTI 
MONIQLE DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE 
JEAN CASADESUs 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RICHARD CASS 
ALDO CICC 





VAN CL 
CLIFFORD CURZON (1956-57) 
RAY DUDLEY 

RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 

LEON FLEISHER 

VERA FRANCESCHI 

WALTER CIESEKING 
HERMAN GODES 

SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
GARY GRAFFMAN 

RICHARD GREGOR 

NICOLE HENRIOT (1956-57) 
NATALIF HINDER (AS 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 

BYRON JANIS 

MARYLA JONAS 

JOHN KNIGHT 

THEODORE LETTVIN 
EUGENE LIsT 
MALCUZYNSKI 

LEONARD PENNARIO 
NATALIE RYSHNA 

SANROMA 

HAZEL scort 

RUDOLF SERKIN 

SAMLEL SORIN 

ALEC TEMPLETON 

DANIEL WAYENBERG 
VENTSIS YANKOFF 


“/wo- Pianos 


ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 

ERNEST and MILES MAUNEY 
PARSONS and POOLE 


* * * 
Violinists 
MISCHA ELMAN 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON COLDBERG 
ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 
HEIFETZ 
MENUHIN 
ERICA MORINI 
MICHAEL RABIN 
ROBERT RUDIE 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
CAMILLA WICKS 


Violist 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Aarpiot 


MILDRED DILLING 


Celliste 
PIERRE FOURNIER 


ALDO PARISOT 
LEONARD ROSE 


Harmonica 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


s 
String Zuartet 
PAGANINI QUARTET 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
Charles Foidart, Viola 
Lucien Laporte, “Cello 
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Special -Attractions 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Charles Munch, Musical Director 
Southeastern Tour—Oecet. 1955 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN and 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
of LONDON 
Fall Tour 1955 ... Five Weeks Only 


BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO 
Sergei Denham, Director 
In America all sea-on, 





ROBERT SHAW CHORALE and 
ORCHESTRA 
Robert Shaw, Conductor 
National Tour, Fall and Winter 


AMERICAN DEBUT 
MANTOVANI and his New Music 
(Orchestra of 45) 


ARTHUR FIEDLER and 

THE BOSTON POPs 
Tour Orchestra (75 Persons) 
By Arrangement with The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 
Transcontinental Tour— 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 1956 


RETURN OF 

VIRTUOSI di ROMA 
with Santoliquido & Amfitheatrof 
(Group of 13) 
By Arrangement with A. Morini 


OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
Edith Moeller, Conductor 
(36 Voices) 


MOZART FESTIVAL EXTRAORDINARY 

LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 

OF NEW YORK 
Thomas Scheramn, Conductor 
Rudolf Firkusny, Pianist, plus “Der 
Schauspieldirektor™ with cast of three 
(The Impresario) 


MARIE POWERS 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s *“The Medium” 
preceded by “The Telephone” 
Orchestra of 13 
First National Tour 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORLS 


Eduardo Caso, Founder-Director 


THE ANGELAIRES 
Harp Quintet 


GOTHAM CONCERT TRIO 


(Violin, Cello and Piano) 


ETHEL BARRYMORE COLT, Soprano 


in “Songs of the Theatre” 


MOZART CONCERT-OPERA GROLP 
“Cosi fan tutte’ in English 
for Performances in 
Recital and with 
Symphony Orchestras 
Phyllis Curtin, Soprano 
Helen George, Soprano 
Jane Hobson, Mezzo-Soprane 
David Lloyd, Tenor 
Mac Morgan, Baritone 
Kenneth Smith, Bass 


DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORLS 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
33 Voices—New Program Material 


VIENNA ACADEMY CHORLS 
Prof, Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 
(12 Male and 12 Female Voices} 
Picturesque Costumes— 
Instrumental Accompaniment 


LES COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON 
Famous French Companions of Song 
with solo pianist Emanuelina Pizzuto 
(10 Persons) 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESts 


PRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 
(9 Persons) 


DAVID and MARIA LLOYD 
Tenor and Violinist 


PANGLEWOOD OPERA QUARTET 
Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, 
Baritone and Pianist 


BECKER ENSEMBLE 


(Violin, “Cello, Flute and Piano) 


GERALD MOORI 


“The Accompanist Speaks” 


COLUMBIA BEL CANTO TRIO 
Pierrette Alarie, Soprano 
Leopold Simoneau, Tenor 
Theodor Uppman, Baritone 


DE LA FUENTE and STESSIN 
Violin and Piano Duo 


PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET! 


(Four Pianos) 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 
Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Erie Carlson, Bas- 
and Pianist 





ROYD NEEL and the HART HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA 


(19 Persons) 


THE MEN OF SONG 
Male Quartet and Pianist 


FAYE EMERSON and 
SKITCH HENDERSON 


POTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLE 


(9 Persons) 


THE CONCERTMEN 
Edmund Karlsrud, Bas. seloi-t 
(10 Persons) 


THE SONG MASTERS 
Male Quartet and Pianist 
(S Persons) 


BEAUX ARTs TRIO 
Daniel Guilet, Violin 
Bernard Greenhouse, “Cello 
Menahem Pres-ler, Piano 


Dauce pbttractiones 


MATA and HARI and Company 
Dance Satirists 


MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Pianist 


RUTHANNA BORIs, FRANK HOBI 


and Company 


LOLA MONTES and her 
SPANISH DANCERS 


7 Dancers with Pianist 


FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ 


Spanish and Latin-American Dancers 





HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 406 Wrigley Building 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 904 Auditorium Bldg. 
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GRAND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 1955-56 


: 
of the one and only Bellat Ruse | 
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Sergei J. Denham, Director 


CURRENTLY 
COMPLETING 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR OF 


103 CITIES 


NATIONWIDE 
TOUR 
1955-1956 


NOW BOOKING 


{ 
Nese 


Maria Tallchief and Frederic Franklin, 


leading dancers of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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presents 


Mantovani, master of the tumbling 
strings, has fascinated all America 
with his “‘New Music.’ But up to 
now America has only known him 
through his fabulous recordings. 
Now, for the first time, the United 
States will hear Mantovani and his 
men in person. 


His London Recordings, including 
“Cara Mia,”’ his newest hit, are 
high on the list of American 
bestsellers. 


Last October Mantovani made his 
first tour of Canada and broke 
all concert box office records in 
Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. 


MANTOVANI’S MUSICAL MAGIC 
A THRILL FOR 10,000 PEOPLE 


(Headline in Toronto Telegram, 
October 6, 1954) 


MANTOVANI DELIGHTS 
HUGE FORUM CROWD 


(Headline in Montreal Star, Oct. 1, 1954) 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
OCT. - NOV. 1955 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
‘LONDON ffrr RECORDS 


bruary 15, 1955 
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FALL TOUR: OCTOE 
SPRING TOUR: JAN 




































Columbia Artists Management 
announces 
the first American Tour of 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Conducting the 


PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA of London 


Four Weeks Only, October - November, 1955 





Angel Records 











Columbia Artists Management 


presents 


THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ... 


CHARLES MUNCH 


Musical Director 


Southeastern Tour, October 1955 





RCA Victor Red Seal Records 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: 


113 WEST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 19, N. Y. JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
foe weet S7th STIREST, 


Personal Direction: 


: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
es RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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MENOTTI’S 
the MEDIUM 


(preceded by 
the TELEPHONE ) 


1 the first time 


Complete Orchestra - Scenery - Co 
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stumes 





) dePAUR INFANTRY CHORUS 


LEONARD de PAUR, Conductor 


Photo by Richard Beattie: Courtesy of Collier’s Magazine 


ce... 1200 concerts on the North American continent 


in the last eight seasons make the great musical success 


story of de Paur’s Infantry Chorus. This top favorite 
among concert attractions sings its latest chapter in 1956. 


AVAILABLE JANUARY THROUGH APRIL, EAST, MIDWEST TO NEBRASKA, NORTH TO QUEBEC AND MARITIMES. 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT ‘ae. 
Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“Groups like the Virtuosi di Roma are 
such things as dreams are made of." 


Miles Kastend 


Virtuosi di Roma 


with 





sc ng ri 


wihaiite 





oc ald. 


Ornella Santoliquido and Massimo Amfitheatrof 


Italy's most exciting instrumental ensemble brought back 
by public demand for fourth transcontinental tour 


"The performances mad2 one cry inwardly "bravo" 
after each item, and rejoice in the art that com- 
municated such happiness in its revelation of 
beauty." 


"A very large audience seemed to realize that here 
was one of the shining peaks of the entire musical 
season, if one judges from the cries and ringing 
applause that greeted these remarkable players is 
music on the most elevated level." 


THE PHILADELPHIA EVENIN 











"Captivated an Opera House audience . . . made | 
an excellent impression and scored an ovation... | 
The pianist, Ornella Santoliquido, was outstanding 

by virtue of her ability. Massimo Amfitheatrof has a 

way with the ‘cello which remind one of Casals in 

his palmy days." 


THE SAN FRANC 


"Playing that tempts one to extremes of praise... 
an ensemble and solo perfection the like of which is 
seldom heard in anybody's music hall... what came 
out was music at its purest and finest." 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUT 





, Magazine 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ¢ 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown By arrangement with ALBERT MORINI 


NOW BOOKING 
JANUARY THRU APRIL 1956 





TIMES. 
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Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 


and 


San Francisco Opera 














oS 


Bill be available for eoneertds in the QUnited CHates next season 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDINGS 
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“A concert of unique beauty. both in sound and sight. 


“Qne could pull out all the stops in the organ of adjec- 
Lewistown (Pa.) Sentinel, Oct. 14, 1954 


tives for the performance by the five youns women, 
whose artistry was equalled only by their attractive “Each had complete mastery of the ‘nstrument and to- 


and grace that enchanted their hearers. gether they formed a delightful ynit.” 
Oct. 26, 1954 V onroe (Mich.) Evening News. Jan. 18. 1955 


“Five harpists. aptly named the Angelaires. kept a pa ked 


eavenly spheres auditorium spellbound with their music .- - The Angel- 
yy an enthusiast 


appearance 
Benton Harbor ( Mich.) News-Palladium, 


“Some 1,400 persons were lifted to h 
when a quintet of beauties known as ‘The Angelaires aires were called back again and again 
. 99 


played.’ crowd. 
7. 1954 Ft. Collins (Colo.) Coloradoan, Feb. 3. 


Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 2 1955 
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Baldwin Piano 
Remington and Boston Records 





“THE MOST SPECTACULAR CONCERTO 4& > 
READING OF THE SEASON” = New York Times 


AN INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE 


orge, Lolet, 
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“Jorge Bolet surpasses them all by far.” 
Berliner Morgenpost, Berlin, Germany 


~To term it brilliant playing is not sufficient. 
Mr. Bolet is a brilliant player, but he is far 
more than that. He reveals much deeper 
qualities—fine musical perception, poetic 
insight, sensitiveness and the ability to 
make every note important and telling... 
it was one of the best performances in 
Vancouver's recent musical history.” 
Vancouver (Canada) Sun 





“It is not only his irreproachable 

execution, nor his flawless 

technique. nor his brilliance 

that transports us—it is the 

emotional beauty that he 

gives to each musical phrase.” 
Informacion, Havana, Cuba 


Future international 
dates: South America, 
May and June, 1955 
Europe, November 
and December, 1955 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. PERSONAL DIRECTION ANDRE MERTENS 
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EUGENE 


CONLEY 


Tenor Star of the Metropolitan Opera 














Recordings 


be Concert Availability 
London ffrr 


October 1955 and January 19% 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


“CONVINCING DISPLAY OF DIGITAL BRILLIANCE.” 


Francis D. Perkins, NEW YORK Herald Tribune, Feb. 20, 1954 


“WON A FIRST RANK PLACE AMONG THE VIRTUOSOS OF THE PIANO.” 


Rene Dumesnil, PARIS Le Monde, Nov. 16, 1954 


Spring & Summer 1955: Tours of Central America a:d Europe * Oct.-Dec. 1955: Tour of North America 
SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY, NOV. 13, 1955 OVER CBS NATIONWIDE NETWORK 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ° Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd e 113 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. © Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold ¢ 


February 15, 1955 


113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE 


CONCERTMEN 





Edmond Karlsrud 





A new male ensemble with featured soloists 
and the popular young American bass-baritone 
in a program of fine music and entertainment 


with special arrangements by Charles Touchette 


®. 





NOW BOOKING FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR - SEASON 1955-56 | 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
113 West 57th Street 


New York T9, N. Y. 
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LEON 
FLEISHER 





<E-ENGAGEMENTS COAST-TO-COAST 
CURRENT AMERICAN TOUR 


e 
Including 
San Francisco Symphony Les Concerts 
_ Orchestra Symphoniques de Montreal 
Enrique Jorda conducting Pierre Monteux conducting 
\F?. 
. 
Houston Symphony Orchestra Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Charles Munch conducting 


CLIMAXED by invitation from PIERRE MONTEUX to play at his 
80th Birthday Celebration with the BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA Pension Fund Concert, Aprii 4, 1955 — Pierre 
Monteux conducting . . . 


and at the ARTUR SCHNABEL Birthday Memorial Celebration, 
New York, April 17, 1955. 














Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting; KNOKKE-LE-ZOUT FES- 
TIVAL (Belgium); BRUS- 
SELS: Societe Philharmon- 

ique; BADEN-BADEN: , 
Radio Orchestra 


Columbia Masterworks Records 
Steinway Piano 









SOLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
ersonal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
13 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ebruary 15, 1955 





EUROPE—Summer 1955—Recitals and orchestral appearances 
including HOLLAND FESTIVAL: Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Pierre Monieux conducting . .. AIX-EN-PROVINCE FESTIVAL: 
Baden-Baden Radio Orchestra; STRASBOURG FESTIVAL 
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MILDRED 


1954 European “Jour 


-ONDON: 


"The world's foremost woman harpist. The 
charm of her playing and her wonderful 
personality captivate everyone. She is a 
siren." —Sketch 


"Her varied registration and extraordinary 
range of tone colour were as impressive 
as ever.'—Daily Telegraph 


“Assurance, brilliance and magical com- 
mand of untold effects of colour.""—The 
Times 


3IRMINGHAM: 


(Return engagement as soloist with Birm- 
ingham Symphony): "Not only a great 
wae but also a great artist."—Birming- 
am Mail 


STOCKHOLM: 


"She played with power and assurance, 
variety and taste.""—Aftonbladet 


"A very skillful harpist, also a fine artist.” 


—Dagbladet 


"An extremely perfect technique . . . fasci- 
nating power and variety of tone."— 
Tidningen 


PARIS: 


"An astonishing harpist. Solid and brilliant 
technique, round and profound tone. Her 
playing is all color, all musical sensibility.” 
—Une Semaine de Paris 


HAMBURG: 
"A thrilling night.""—Anzeiger 


STUTTGART: 


"An artist who is not only a master of 
technique but of taste.""—Zeitung 


"The concert was such a great success that 
it can be marked as a sensation.""—Weser 
Kurier 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


NORTH AMERICA—JAN.-JUNE 1955 
EUROPE—JULY-NOV. 1955 
NORTH AMERICA — DEC. 1955-JUNE 1956 





Lyon and Healy Harp 
Columbia and H. M. V. (British) Records 


MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: HORACE J. PARMELEE 


113 West 57th Street 





‘ebruary 15, 1955 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Bruno of Hollywood, N. Y. 
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IGOR GORIN 





aa 


. emerged yesterday not only as an interpreter of 
much authority but also as possessor of the most 
beautiful baritone voice encountered since Tibbett's 


prewar prime. 


As this recital program of model taste and 
intelligence continued, Mr. Gorin sounded 


evermore transfigured. 


Mr. Gorin’s program yesterday afternoon included a 
baroque and pre-classic opening group, starting 

with the Handel aria and reaching its climax in 
Vivaldi's ‘Di due rai,’ thrillingly vocalized and 


expertly accompanied by Harvey Hinshaw. 


The Gorin baritone of 1955 is one of uncommon range, 
with a suggestion of Pinza‘s timbre in the low 
register, and an unwavering clarion brilliance— 


an ‘Otello’ brilliance, in fact—on top. 


Igor Gorin, in sum, is a ‘must’ candidate for future 

Lyric Theatre seasons. His temperament is dramatic; 
his bearing studiously good, the voice itself exciting 
and its musical employment admirable. Here 


is an lago, Rigoletto, Tonio, Valentine—even, I'll guess, with 





that astounding security of tone on top, a memorable 


Iackanan should ‘Salome’ ever come up for consideration.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN — JAN. 10, 1955 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST... FROM A TO Z 


An evening of magnificent piano playing... New Orlear 


B allof fire... definitely has what it takes 
to start a bonfire... Los Angele 


Confident mastery of the keyboard... Chicago Sun-Times 


Dexterity, the like of which we beheld with astonishment when 
the talent of Horowitz was somthing new . . Detroit Nev 


Exceptional talent and extraordinary equipment .. . New York Time 


Fiery individuality of temperament... Shreveport Journa 


Geatfman 


fully deserves the success that has come his way 


Washington Sta 


He has the mark of genius... Tulsa Daily World 
laspiring as a young Paderewski must have been... Utica Observer Dispatch 
Jianism of exceptional attainment .. . Philadelphia Inquirer 
K nack of co-ordinating impuises from brain to keyboard... Detroit Time: 
L avely tone and tremendously disciplined dynamics .. . Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
M ost beautiful playing we have heard in many a moon... Richmond News Leade: 
Nimble fingers ... dazzling... poetry and sensitivity . .. Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
One of the most exciting performances heard here in recent years... San Diego Uni 
Piianism of exceptional attainment .. . New York Time: 
Quality that most pianists wou'd give their eye-teeth to match... New Orleans Item 
Really superlative pianist . . . Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Superb unaffected poetry... Cincinnati Times-Star 
This young man has real greatness... Indianapolis Times 
Unique mastery of the keyboard... Buffalo Evening News 
Vital and brilliant approach, superbly controlled vigor... Cleveland News 
W armth and poetic feeling... Birmingham News 
eX emplary clarity and finish... New York Times 
Young ivory-and-ebony blitz... Cincinnati Times-Star 
Zenith of magnificent playing... Sacramento Union 
Steinway Piano 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 





113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


February 15, 1955 - 




















Watch for Istomin recording 
of Chopin Nocturne 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


Steinway Piano 





European, Australian and Far Eastern Tours by arrangement with A 
STROK, TILLETT & HOLT, LTD. 

COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. | 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 

113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. . 
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Mitta LIPTON 


mezzo soprano 


“Handsome and dark, she stands beautifully, sings admirably, and is quicksilver with moods.” 
—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune, A pril 23, 1954 


} ETROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


S LOIST, 1954-55: New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Chicago Sym- 


p ony, Minneapolis Symphony, Tulsa Philharmonic, Dallas Symphony 


( uest Artist: 

VIENNA STATE OPERA 
}F OLLAND FESTIVAL 

I .ur consecutive seasons 


I NGLISH OPERA GROUP 
S dler’s Wells Theatre, London 

Y ork Festival, Aldeburgh Festival 
German Tour 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 





Adelaide in “Arabella”—Metropolitan Opera 


““fartha Lipton Is Hailed”—N. Y. Times headline 








OLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
ersonal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“Rape of Lucretia,” London . . . Benjamin Britten, Composer-Conductor 


Jeeply moving . . . possessed of a full and aptly dark-tinged voice that could rise to any climax.” London Times 


RICA F -bruary 15, 1955 57 
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COLUMBIA ART 


113 WEST FIFTY - SEVENTH STREET, NEW yo! 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


Mr. Eugene List 
New York City, N. Te 


Dear Genes 


Enclosed please find your contracts for 


g Lewisbureé, W. 


Chicago, Ill. 
4 Belvidere, tii. 


6 Beatrice, eb. 
cYMPHONY ORCH- 


16 Los Angeles; 


Will you please sign and return the car 
receipt of these contracts« 


With all good wishes for 4 most successful seasone 


AJ/NS Arthur Judson 





Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 7 


ISTS MAN AGEMENT INC. 


2K 19, N- Y. 


the 1954-55 season a5 follows: 
18 OKLAHOMA CITY SYMPHONY 3 


oct. 20 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRS " 
Festival. Worcester, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
nov. 1 Salisbury, Md. 19 Russellville, Arke 
3 Rockville Centre, N. Y- 23 DRAKE UNIVERSITY BAND, 
5 BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC Des Moines, Iowa 
ORCHESTRA, Buffalc, "* °° 24 Royal Oak, Mich. 
Ve 26 Alpena, Mich. 


31 Rocky Mount, N- Ce 


12 Gainesville, Fla. 
5 Winchester, Va. FEBe 2 Lexington, Ae 
20 MILWAUKEE POPS ORCHESTRA » 4 Johnson City, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6 River Forest, Ill. 
22 Rochester, Minn. 14 Hicksville, Shes Y. 
27 New york, N. YT. 16 Southampton, ° 
30 Philadelphia, Pae 22 RHODE ISLAND PHILHARMONIC, 
DEC. 2 Lone Branch, N. J providence, s/s 
3 NBC Television from New York MAR. 1 SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY » 
steve Allen Show "Tonite" springfield, Mass- 
8 Sharon, Pa- 8 Watertown, S- . 
13 Brooklyn, N. ¥- 0 Waterloo, 
14 Rivernead, . ag Ye 13 BLOOMINGTON-NORMAD 
15 Woodmere, S Bon Oe Y. SYMPHONY , Bloomington, Ill. 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- > ,OOMINGTON-NORMAD 
SYMPHONY , New york, N. ?> SYMPHONY : Bloomington, Ill. 
g NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 16 Ottawa, Ill. 
SYMPHONY , White Plains, 20 Valparaiso, Ind. 
N. Y- 22 Miamisbure, Ohio 
JAN. 1 CHICAGO SYMPHONY , 24 Alliance, Ohio 
28 Notre Dame de Grace, Ques» 


Canada 
29 Sherbrooke, Que. 


APR. 12 Staten Island, N. 


8 UNIVERSITY 
ESTR4. Lineo'r, Net. 18 Rumford, Maine 
11 DENVER SYMPHONY , Denver, 20 Moncton, N.B-; Canada 
Cold. May 93 BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, 
13 Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 
(City College) 17 New Britain, Conne 
calif. 


bon copy of thi 


sincerely yours, 


CIRcLE 7-6900 


CaBLE Cole ONCERT 





Canada 


s letter acknowledgin& 














Personal 


Decca and Remington Re 
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RUTH EUGENE 











IYANEPAN 2 TERN IERIE 


AND COMPANY 















The Critics Rave 


from Coast to Coast: 


"A whirlwind of action, color and 
comedy.” 

“Prolonged applause and repeated 
curtain calls." 

"They are artists of unusual merit.” 
"A rare gift for pantomime." 

"A racy, pungent sense of humor.” 
"A dance program of sheer de- 
ight." 





Composer and Musical Director: 


LOTHAR PERL 











ee ) 
sill & J ide 
ston Revo’ COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. Exclusive Personal Representative: 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown MARCEL VENTURA 
113 West 57th Street New York Hotel Plaza (Suite 1755), New York Plaza 3-9430 


ERICA ebruary 15, 1955 ” 











“Miss Maynor was in superb voice. Within the space of a single 
concert, music at the Carter Barron Ampitheater suddenly 

became that of a great occasion. As she sang, the stillness of the 
wooded park was absolute, so that the voice and its lovely 

possessor held a sway that was complete in its musical 

| ~N and spiritual message.” 
‘ Washington Post and Times Herald, June 30, 1954 





“The soprano is, perhaps, at the peak of her vocal powers. 
| Her fervor, the freshness and delicacy of her tones, 

| rang with enchanting clarity.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer, July 23, 1954 





| “A concert of this caliber owes its success not only to a 

| remarkable voice, but also to the spirit which the artist creates. 
| Miss Maynor is a great person, with a profound experience 

to communicate convincingly.” 

| The News, Goshen, Ind., Dec. 10, 1954 





“The voice of Dorothy Maynor, in new flesh and | 
blood tones, was one of the season’s grand surprises | 
yesterday at the Civic Opera house. Apparently what 
was once a beautiful soprano now has made a deter- 
mined growth into dramatic size—with beauty of a 
new and impressive kind.” 

Chicago Daily Tribune, February 21, 1954 















COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th St. New York 18 
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~ MENUHIN 








ebruary 15, 1955 


“Menuhin evoked once again from Brahms 
the beauty and joyousness 

that since childhood he has always 
discovered there, and 

revealed to us. The freshness 

and unique purity of his 

playing is exhilarating; no other 
violinist has such speaking eloquenc 
in the tone alone, 

for it stems from a delicate Poise 

of elements—conscious and 
subconscious, technical and _ intuitive, 
that is getting very raré 

in this age. It is this 

very wholeness that enables him 

to speak intelligently from 

the heart and reach—as he ever has, 
the heart of audiences. 


New York Herald-Tribune—Feb,. 1955 


RCA Victor Red Seal k 


vay Par 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
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AGANINI QUARTET 


The Paganini Quartet will perform the Mozart Cycle in six concerts at the Royal Conservatory 
of Toronto during January and February 1956 





“Ginastera’s First Quartet is a highly original, imaginative work, full of vitality, unusual tonal ef- 
fects. and general fascinaton. . .. The musicians played with infectious conviction and striking 
effectiveness. The quartet is first-class, and they made it sound engrossing.” 
Miles Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal-American, Feb, 1955 


. gave the New York premiere of a work so fresh, brilliant and esthetically forceful 
that it must surely find its way into the standard chamber repertoire. It was the Quar- 
tet No. 1 by the Argentinian, Alberto Ginastera. . . . It is a tour-de-force for com- 
poser and performers alike ... redounds with genuine exuberance; fascinates 
and satisfies withall. ... Performances were simply splendid throughout the 
evening. The Ginastera work could not have been delivered with more 
stunning effect.” N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 1955 


“The unsurpassed combination of flawless musicianship and almost price- 
less instruments resulted in the purest music yet heard in this city as 
the great Paganini Quartet thrilled a capacity audience . . . applause 

reached almost ovation proportions.” 
Tuscon, Arizona, Daily Star, Jan. 1955 


“The largest audience to attend a Chamber Music Concert in 
recent years. ... The quartet is... perfect.” 
San Antonio Express, Jan. 1955 


“The affair drew a capacity audience who came to hear 
the Paganini Quartet for the ninth consecutive year.” 
Dallas Morning News, Jan. 1955 


“Perhaps the very best chamber playing that 
Lendon has heard since the war. ... Power, Grace, 
and Klangschonheit are theirs.” 
Vew Statesman and Nation, London 





HENRI TEMIANKA CHARLES FOIDART 
GUSTAVE ROSSEELS LUCIEN LAPORTE 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. RCA Victor Records ° Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
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Leonard 


PENNARIO 









“He plays with passion. sweep and 
determination.” 
Seattle Times. Nov. 20, 1954 


“He has the big style. the firm fingers. 
and the prodigious technique that go 
with the grand manner.” 

New York Journal-American, Nov. 2, 1954 


“Pennario played with such brilliance 
that he earned not only applause but 
cheers and stomping from the audience 
—a rarer tribute for a male pianist than 
itis for a glamorous soprano.” 


San Antonio Express, Dec. 5, 1954 


‘There is no need to speak of his tech- 
lique: he has that in abundance. He 
rrooded over the piano, giving tender 
‘xpression to the beautiful melody pro- 
ided, possessed of a haunting wistful- 
iess that he realized to the full.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 13, 1954 


*ebruary 15, 1955 


Columbia Artists Management Ine. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Baldwin Piano Capitol Records 
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"THIS IS A VIRTUOSO ENSEMBLE" ¢ 


New York Times % 


NOW BOOKING EIGHTH 
COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 
SEASON 1955-56 


AD 
kK OPE, 
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Starred 


New York’s Lewisohn Stadium 
Denver’s Red Rocks Festival 
New York’s Roxy Theatre 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra 


PHILHARMONIC 
PIANO QUARTET 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Baldwin Pianos Columbia Masterworks Records 
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Prima Donna Coloratura of the Metropolitan Opera 
Columbia and RCA Victor Recordings 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


IERICA »bruary 15, 1955 ” 
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senother Sensational Season 


Leontyne 


PRC. 


A UNIQUE TRIUMPH! 


STARS AS “TOSCA” 
NBC OPERA THEATRE Jan. 23, 195:; 


“HER VOICE WAS SUPERBLY EQUAL TO AL. 
DEMANDS made upon it . . . She sang ‘Vissi d’Arte 


gloriously . . . Dramatically, also, this performance wa 
a crescendo” — N. Y. Times (Olin Downes 


“THE PUREST AND CLEAREST OF SOUNDS.” 
—N, Y. Herald-Tribun 
“The success of Miss Price can be attributed as muc! 
to her SENSITIVE ARTISTRY as to the SENSUOI 
BEAUTY of her voice.” —N. Y. Pos 


“A NEW OPERATIC STAR WAS BORN... a tri 
umphant introduction . . . the stepping stone to « 
BRILLIANT CAREER.” —Variet 
“MOVING AND DRAMATIC portrayal . . . wholly 
absorbing characterization, vital and expressive.” 


—N. Y. World-Telegram & Su 


“A FLAIR WORTHY OF THE MET”’—Time Magazin 


e July 25, 1955—Soloist on ABC TI - 
LL cotenal . Radio 
VOICE OF FIRESTONE 





NEW YORK DEBUT—TOWN HALL—NOVEMBER 14, 1954 


“REM ARK \BLE INTERPRETIVE ART” . . . “a beautiful voice, fresh, clear, and agile.” —Times 
“EVERY INCH \N ARTIST, every bit a true performer . . . enormous capacity for projecting A PER- 
SONALITY THAT LITERALLY SPILLS CHARM OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS.” —Herald-Tribune 


“A GORGEOUS VOICE, A FASCINATING PERSONALITY, and a knowledge of what to do with both 
‘ sheer beauty of tone, whole-hearted zest . . . essence of interpretive art... Such spiritual power is 
rare. —World-Telegram and Sun 
“AN EXCEPTIONAL SOPRANO VOICE . . . a great deal of charm . . . interpretive strength.” 
—Journal-American 
me \ sumptuous voice combined with remarkable histrionic talents . . . a bursting effulgence most sopranos long 
for and seldom have . . . a shining example of a GREAT SINGING INSTINCT developed with intelligence 
and warmth.” —Post 


RE-ENGAGEMENTS EVERYWHERE including—Boston Symphony © Philadelphia Orchestra © Lewisohn Stadium Tanglewood 


Personal Manager: LARNEY GOODKIND ] COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


7 East 74th Street. New York 21.N. Y. egg Direction: ANDRE seregeaied 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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William Primrose, «x. 


“Certainly 
without peer.” 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Dec. 6, 1954 








COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson; O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Streef, New York 19, N.Y. 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 

DAVID STIMER,- PIANIST 


Photo: Arnold Newman, NY( 


F oruary 15, 1955 
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“He proved that he is already qualified as a true international celebrity.” —London Times 
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Angel and Columbia Masterworks Records 


EUROPEAN DEBUT TOUR 
SWEDEN 


Concert—Goeteborg Orchestra 
Recital—Stockholm 


NORWAY 
Concerts—Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
Bergen Philharmonic Orchestra 
Recitals throughout Norway 


DENMARK 


Concert—Copenhagen Philharmonic Orchestra 


ITALY 
Concert—St. Cecilia Orchestra in Rome 
Recitals—Rome, Milan, Genoa, Florence, Trieste 
and other cities throughout Italy 


BELGIUM 


Jeunesse Musicale: Six concerts with 
Brussels Philharmonic Orchestra 


ENGLAND 


Recordings for Angel Records with 
Philharmonic Orchestra of London 
Concerts—B.B.C. Orchestra under 


Sir Malcolm Sargent my COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli Mz Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
PORTUGAL : 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Recital—-Lisbon 
FRANCE 


Recital—Paris 


“A new name to remember among famous violinists.” —Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm 
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LEONARD ROSE 


>bruary 15, 1955 


Bruno WALTER 


“Leonard Rose’s profound musicianship, technical perfection, his 
emotional warmth and the rare beauty of his tone have been a 
source of pure joy for me in all the years of our musical associa- 


tion. The cause of the cello’s musical literature can be in no better 
hands than his.” 


Dimitri MITROPOULOS 


“The superlative cellist of today. He is the finest I have ever 
worked with, possessing all the qualities that make a great artist.” 


George SZELL 


“One of the outstanding cellists of our time.” 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 
RECORDS 
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most brilliant 
violinists alive.” 


—-TIME MAGAZINE 


RCA VICTOR 


and 
COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BALDWIN PIANO 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
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SVE ELOY 


PRIMA BALLERINA with 


LEADING MALE DANCER 
SPANISH DANCER 
and PIANIST 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: HORACE J. PARMELEE 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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it’s 
always 


TEMPLETON 


TIME 





“Templeton has a genius for reaching to the soul 
of his audience.” 
Greenfield Recorder-Gazette, Northfield, Mass., Oct. 4, 1954 


“Now we know how to fill the stadium. Announce Alee 


Templeton as an attraction.” 
The Daily Tar Heel, Chapel Hill, N. C., Oct. 15, 1954 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS eae) ee: Ce oe em €s 
New York 19, N. Y. Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 113 West 57th Street 





February 15, 1955 
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REG Wiel Recordings CCclumtia Wrlit Management Inck 


Phot Shelburne Studios 1955 Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & 
Columtia and RCA Victor Records 
Steinway Piaxos 

i Gilpir 


VRONSKY «« DABIN 
VITYA VICTOR 


Sa 


Phot La 


‘OURING CANADA, EUROPE, ISRAELI — FALL 1955. 


\VAILABLE U.S.A. JANUARY — APRIL 1956. 
VORLD PREMIERE OF VICTOR BABIN’S SECOND CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS AND 


IRCHESTRA WITH CINCINNATI SYMPHONY JANUARY 20 AND 21. 


‘ebruary 15, 1955 
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Heidi KRALL = Jim HAWTHORNE 


A refreshing new soprano, much admired at the 
Metropolitan Opera, who will be available for a limited 
number of winter concerts and oratorios and all sum- 


mer for festival concerts, operas and operettas. concerts, operas, television, radio and operettas. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 





113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y: 
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A dashing new concert personality whose tenor 
voice is already known to millions through his color- 
ful television performances. Available all season for 
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ebruary 15, 1955 
















as warmth, 

sensitivity 
and 

compassion” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 
Alfred Fronkensteia, 
Oct. 16, 1954 


CAPITOL RECORDS ; 


MBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
rk 19, WY. 


Street, New Yo 
Kurt Weinhold 


COL 
113 West s7th 
Personal Direction: 
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Constant International demand confirms the 
fame of America’s extraordinary baritone 


WARE IELD 






















HUROPE—May 15 to June 20, 1955 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA has chosen 
William Warfield as the American soloist for their first visit 
to the Continent. He will sing with them and give recitals 
in leading European music centers. 





N.Y. Cuties Again Laud Warfield 


“SO MANY VIRTUES THAT ONE HESITATES 
WHICH TO PRAISE MOST, his artistry, his vocalism, 
or his spirituality . . . It was as if a light inside him 
glowed”.—Times, Feb. 7, 1955 


“Whatever he touched, he made warm and beautiful 
with ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING VOICES OF THE 
CONCERT CIRCUIT . . . ended the program on a note 
of brilliance and ‘Bravos!’ . . .” 

—W orld Telegram & Sun Feb. 7, 1955 


“MEMORABLE AND TRIUMPHANT POWER...” 
—Herald-Tribune Feb. 7, 1955 


“PROBABLY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED SONG 
RECITAL OF THE SEASON .. . the sensitive under- 
standing and dynamic communicative power of THE 
GREAT ARTIST . . . extraordinary musical experi- 
ence.” —Post, Feb. 7, 1955 


“The experience of having them so beautifully sung 
(Schumann Liederkreis) in such mellow baritone 
tones was MEMORABLE” 


—Journal-American, Feb. 7, 1955 
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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC ORCH. (3) 
BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (2) 
LEWISOHN STADIUM 
VOICE OF FIRESTONE 
CHAUTAUQUA RECITAL 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


COLUMBIA RECORDINGS 
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PERSONAL MANAGER: LARNEY GOODKIND 
7 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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} Vi-Kwei $ze 


Bass-baritone 


1954-55, soloist with San Francisco Symphony, Hous- 
ton Symphony, National Symphony (Washington, 
D.C.) 


"Mr. Sze proved himself a highly accomplished vocal- 
ist with a powerful, expertly produced voice, mellow, 
rich and firmly controlled throughout its wide, even 
scale. As an interpreter Mr. Sze was unfailing, adroit 


and comprehending.” 


New York Times 
RCA-Victor Records 





NOW BOOKING 


Frances Bible 


Mezzo soprano, New York City Opera 


San Francisco Opera, 1955 Fall sea- 19 
son. Lo 
Glyndebourne Opera, England, Sum- ph 
mer 1955 Be 
1954-55, New Orleans Opera, soloist Mir- uT 
neapolis Symphony. pu 
"Her vivid mezzo voice makes magic of a pe 


difficult role." 











New York Herald Trib: x 
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, Jon Crain 


era Tenor, New York City Opera 


sen- 1954-55, soloist with Minneapolis Symphony, 
Los Angeles Symphony, Cleveland Sym- 
——_ phony, special New York performance of 
| Be-lioz’ "Damnation of Faust." 


Mi- "This attractive young artist has a voice of 
pu-e Italian quality, of splendid ringing 

of a power, yet with a ravishing mezzo-voice 
wich is as unusual as it is beautiful." 

a Richmond (Va.) News Leader 





The Teltschiks 


Duo-pianists 


Personal 


: : 1954-55, soloists with Houston Orchestra, Tulsa Sym- 
Direction: phony. 


Kurt "They proceeded, as usual, to show themselves one of 


the most exciting teams of this kind in the country. 

EN] Weinhold The Teltschiks succeeded in quite literally stopping 
i i the show." 

‘ Houston Post 
Steinway Pian 


i * 
: 
t 


th Stre: lew York 19, N.Y. 
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“A great artist. ... This 
young, immensely charming 
and enchanting looking artist 
took the Berlin audience by 
storm.” 


pressed, 
voice.” 
Berlin Spandauer Volksblatt 


Sept. 29, 1954 


“Radiance was the quality that most im- 
radiance of personality and of 










London Times, April 26, 1954 








“A great singer ... far more than a virtuoso singer with a 
beautiful voice: she is a great personality, an artist of tempera- 
ment and intelligence who places all her gifts—in addition to her 
beautiful appearance—at the service of a convincing interpre- 
tation. ... She took the audience by storm.” 


Vienna Weltpresse, May 20, 1954 


“Her achievement cannot be 
placed within the scale by 
which European artists of 
rank are being evaluated. 
Only the often abused term 
‘phenomenon’ could do her 
justice.” 


Salzburg Ramrinten, August 24, 1954 











“A magnificent soprano. For 
the sake of this artist alone, 
the Berlin Festival weeks 
would have been worth: 
while.” 


Munich Merkur, October 2, 1954 











“A beautiful woman, her art is truly queenly, 
too. This artist has all the qualifications of 
the perfect singer: a big, magnificently flow- 
ing soprano, a splendid technique, extraordi- 
nary musicality, and a fascinating intensity 
of expression.” 


Berlin Morgenpost, September 29, 1954 




















MGM, 
Columbia, 
Victor 
Records 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Personal Direction 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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RETURN EUROPEAN TOUR—SPRING 1955 


Vienna State Opera 

Sadler’s Wells Opera, London 

Soloist, Royal Philharmonic Orchesira, London 
Berlin recital 

Orchestral and recital appearances in England 
Recital and radio appearances in Germany 
Recital and radio appearances in Switzerland 


NORTH AMERICAN TOUR, January - April 1956 
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Modern Composer's Dilemma 


continued from page 28 


emphasized by the critics and their 
fellow composers. Nor have they 
achieved a popularity comparable 
to that of really popular composers. 

Che effect of this equivocal sit- 
uation upon the individual coim- 
poser has been well described by 
one who can speak from two-fold 
personal experience, Ernst Krenek. 
In his “Self-Portrait”’** Mr. Krenek 
writes: 

“When I contemplate my life 
work thus far, it occurs to me that 
I have been motivated by two 
forces whose visible effects often 
appear to contradict each other. 
Early in my career I felt myself 
drawn to the idea of pure, uncom- 
promising creation, independent of 
the currents of the time, and _ in- 
decd often expressly opposed to 
them. At the same time I was sus- 
ceptible to the temptation to 
achieve practical results in this 
world .. .” 

rhe full import of the contra- 
diction was revealed to Mr. Krenek 
by the success of his opera “Jonny 
spiclt auf” in Europe in the late 
1920s. He had already—following 
his first impulse—established a rep- 
utution for himself as a_ radical 
young man. But in this opera, due 
partly to its singular subject mat- 
ter. and partly to a voluntary re- 
action against his own wild radi- 
calism, he “returned to the idiom 
of tonality and the cantilena of 
Puccini. . . the whole thing spiced 
with elements of jazz”. 

The success, says Mr. Krenek. 
was “immediate and overpowering. 
In the following two years the 
piece was performed in more than 
a hundred theaters in all of Fu- 
rope, and in many of them it held 
on in the repertoire for some time”. 

But it was a bittersweet triumph. 
In Vienna a few years later he 
found himself welcome in neither 
the modernist nor the popular 
camp. As he tells it: 

“My romantic compositions en- 
joyved some success, since their tra- 
ditional language exercised a cer- 
tain attractive force. But since these 
works were not absolutely flat and 
ordinary they could not easily com- 
pete with compositions in which 
inherited materials were  uncriti- 
cally employed. 

“The modernists, on the other 
hand, regarded these works of mine 
more or less as curiosities. Thus 
they vegetated in that small area 
in which their limited popularity 
coincided with the moderate inter- 
est they excited as singular utter- 
ances of a composer who had once 
been progressive. . . 

“IT have the impression that the 
success of ‘Jonny spielt auf’ nulli- 
fied in the public mind everything 
that I had thus far achieved. Ob- 
servers who had been sympathetic 
to my earlier daring experiments 
were disillusioned, as though I had 
made a business out of music. This 
was not, howevér, the case, and so 
it was inevitable that I should dis- 
illusion those who expected that 
Jo ‘ny would be followed by sensa- 
tional hits in the same style. The 


** “Selbstdarstellung”, by Ernst Krenek. 
Atlantis-Verlag, Zurich, 1948. 
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result was that I soon found my- 
self sitting between two stools”. 

This is the answer to those who 
argue that the solution to the prob- 
lem of modern music is for the 
contemporary composer to come 
down out of his ivory tower and 
write a couple of good tunes. It is 
not so simple. Whether the com- 
poser comes down of his own ac- 
cord, as happens from time to time 
in free societies, or is hauled down, 
as happens in totalitarian societies, 
the result is failure, or at best dis- 
appointment. 

In the Soviet Union an attempt 
has been made to resolve the com- 
poser’s dilemma by decree. He has 
been told to get down to earth and 
write more popularly or forego the 
privileges to which he is entitled 
as an intellectual ornament = of 
Soviet society. The effort is a 
failure, as it was bound to be. 

Not even a system as autoc ratic 
as that of the Soviet Union can 
control the evolution of — social 
forces or, for that matter escape 
them: and the evolution of music 
is inseparable from social evolution. 
Those who have modestly under- 
taken to direct the cultural destiny 
of the Russian masses proceed from 
the identical error that so confuses 
musical thought in the’ western 
world. This is the assumption that 
music is made by composers rather 
than by societies. But in the Soviet 
Union the inevitably —unsatisfac- 
tory result is a more serious matter. 


Supporting an Illusion 


Those who act as custodians of 
serious music in the western world 
can go on kidding themselves as 
long as society makes no objections 
and even acquiesces to the extent 
of supporting the illusion with 
tolerance and money. Those who 
control serious music in the Soviet 
Union are _ responsible to state 
authorities of notoriously unindul- 
gent disposition. 

Since in the Soviet Union the 
composer is supported by the state, 
he is expected to serve the state. 
The latter, not unreasonably, is 
disinclined to regard “ultimate pul- 
verization . . . star dust at the 
service of sentiment” as a notable 
contribution to the edification and 
enlightenment of a classless so- 
ciety. 

But neither is it willing to fall 
behind the capitalist West in the 
production of what has been inher- 
ited as a tradition of excellence in 
one of the great arts. To a nation 
not wanting in intellectual  self- 
consciousness and cultural _ inse- 
curity it is no small matter to be 
able to match Bartok, Schénberg, 
and Webern with Prokofieff, Shos- 
takovich and Khatchaturian. Such 
assets in the competition for cul- 
tural esteem and prestige cannot 
be discarded lightly. 

The Soviet problem, however, is 
to equate these prestige assets with 
the musical requirements of Soviet 
society. There is no getting around 
the fact that little is written by the 
famous Soviet composers that the 
Soviet people could not easily fore- 
go. To attempt to solve the prob- 
lem by ordering the composer to 


write serious music more popu- 
larly is a clear case of trying to 
have the cake and eat it too. 

The _ western composer cannot 
leave his ivory tower without de- 
nying the myth of his cultural 
superiority, without hazarding his 
Status aS a_ serious composer. A 
totalitarian government cannot 
compel him to leave it without 
subjecting him to the same jeop 
ardy. By forcing him to compro- 
mise himself as a serious composer, 
it requires that he dissipate those 
very qualities that earn him re- 
spect both at home and abroad and 
thus constitute a large part of his 
value. 

And in vain! Men of the back- 
ground, experience, and_ intellec 
tual disposition of a Shostakovich 
can as little write for contemporary 
Russia as America’s serious com- 
posers can write for contemporary 
America. They can accede to a 
certain inhibition of their intellec- 
tual habits and their natural musi- 
cal impulses, but not much more. 
The result, lacking spontaneity and 
conviction, can never be more than 
a pathetic hybrid. 

All this is quite aside from the 
monstrousness of assuming that any 
government can impose a certain 
kind of music upon its subjects. It 
can impose, to be sure, in the sense 
that it requires that certain music 
be written, played, and listened to. 
But it cannot make that music 
stock. It cannot make it a people's 
music. 

\ society will create its own 
music, for of all arts it is the most 
immediately human and the most 
irresistibly spontaneous. It cannot 
be ordered or dictated—or better, 
a taste for it cannot be ordered. 
Neither the Soviet composer, com- 
plying with the directives of his 
government, nor the western com- 
poser, complying with the dictates 
of his inspiration, can create a 
Soviet or an American or a Euro 
pean music. A_ society's music is 
determined, not by what appeals 
to a government, or to a composer, 
but by what appeals to society, 
and it will have its roots in what 
society sings and dances to. The 
only effective prerogative of a 
totalitarian government is suppres- 
sion. 


Modern Popular Music 


Our cortemporary western so 
ciety has produced and developed 
its own musical expression in a 
wonderfully natural and spontane- 
ous way—and without consultation 
with composers, critics, and musi- 
cologists. There is every reason to 
believe that its appeal is universal 
or close to it. If the Iron Curtain 
were lifted, no propaganda could 
stop the eastward sweep of Amer- 
ican popular music to the Pacific. 

This has nothing to do with 
serious music. The contemporary 
composer likes to talk about writ- 
ing the music of his own time, about 
reflecting through his superior mu- 
sical intellect the society of which 
he feels himself to be a part. But 
his music, is modern only in the 
sense that it is written in the pres- 
ent. It is identifiable as such only 
in the sense that it resembles, more 


or less, the music of other mer-of 


similar ‘aspirations. It expresses 
nothing but his own incapacity to 
express anything. 

It is not the music of modern 
society, and it never will be. Nor 
would society approve if it were. 


Society prefers to think that there 
is something better than popular 
music, and it looks to the serious 
composer to provide it. The com- 
poser may draw upon popular 
sources, as the saying goes, but he 
must submit them to intellectual 
processing. The thumbscrews of 
modern harmony and the rack of 
modern orchestration are consid 
ered an essential ritual in the prep 
aration of popular musical ele 
ments for a condition of cultural 
grace. 

This works, in a way, to the com 
poser’s advantage. Since the as 
sumption that serious music is bet 
ter than popular music is generally 
accepted by laymen, society flatters 
him with greater respect, if not 
with greater affection, than it be 
stows upon the men whose songs 
it sings. But it also works against 
him, since society is little pleased 
with his performance, and has no 
other choice than to take him on 
faith. 

In short, the puzzlement and 
frustration that trouble both com 
poser and listener in their efforts to 
understand the unpopularity of 
modern music, and the characteris 
tics that make it unpopular, are 
derived, not simply from a failure 
to solve the problem of getting 
composer and listener together, but 
from a failure to recognize that the 
problem is insoluble. 


Composer Cannot Help Himself 


societies the audience 


about the 


In free 
may complain 
and the composet about the audi 
ence: in totalitarian societies the 
state may order the 
write more popularly, and the com 
poser may complain about the ills 
of bureaucracy. In either case the 
fact is overlooked that the com 
poser cannot help himself. He is 
both the beneficiary and the victim 
of a concept of musical history that 
proceeds from the assumption of 
music as the product of composers 
rather than of societies. 

It is true that in highly devel- 
oped musical societies certain com 
posers have stood out and seemed 
to make musical history. But this 
occurs at the end rather than the 
beginning of cultural phases, and 
is valid only as long as the prod 
uct meets the approval of the so 
ciety for which it is produced. The 
symbol of cultural prosperity is not 
an individual, nor a group of indi 
viduals, but a style. It is society's 
verdict, as expressed in a style, not 
the composer's inspiration, as €x- 
pressed in a masterpiece, that de 
termines the course of musical his 
tory. 

This has not been true of serious 
music since before the First World 
War, and society has forgotten, or 
chosen to overlook, the fact that 
it ever was. Musical history and 
musical criticism have made _ the 
error of concentrating on compos- 
ers rather than on society. While 
critics and _ scholars have been 
studying and discussing modern 
music, sociological developments in 
the past 30 years have had far more 
influence upon musical history 
than Schénberg’s discovery of the 
12-tone row or Stravinsky's discov 
ery of Pergolesi. 

Consequently, both criticism and 
history have overlooked the one 
fact about the contemporary com- 
poser that is of any real importance 
to the understanding of modern 
music: he is obsolete. 


music 


compose r to 
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S. Hurok 


S. Hurok 


Spring, 1955, finds S. Hurok mid- 
way in the most Mer ie season in 
his long career, and looking forward 
to an even more extended one next 
fall. 

This September will see the open- 
ing of the fourth North American 
tour of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet from 
Covent Garden, headed by Margot 
Fonteyn and other notable dancers, 
including Beryl Grey. 

Coming to the United States for the 
first time is another outstanding Brit- 
ish attraction, Queen Elizabeth II’s 
own Scots Guards Band with Massed 
Pipers and Highland Dancers, offer- 
ing a program of spectacular pag- 
eantry together with a full concert by 
the symphonic band. 

Another first season on this conti- 
nent will be presented by the Comédie 
Francaise, a famous French the- 
atrical company, a state institution 
dating back to 1680. 

Also scheduled for fall tours in 
North America are the Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers and Musicians from 
Tokyo, who scored a success in their 
appearances here during the spring of 
1954; the Santa Cecilia Choir from 
Rome, in its first American visit; as 
well as return engagements for I Mu- 
sici, Italian instrumental ensemble; the 
Vienna String Symphony and the Vi- 
enna Choir Boys. 

From Madrid will come Antonio 
and his Spanish Ballet Company, the 
large company which has won wide 
acclaim in Paris, London, Monte 
Carlo, and South America. This will 
be this troupe’ s first appearances here. 

Climaxing the celebration of its 15th 
anniversary season, Ballet Theater re- 
turned to the management of Mr. 
Hurok and is being presented by him 
in its gala spring season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House this April, as 
well as throughout North America 
next season. 

Unique in Mr. Hurok’s 1954-1955 
season was Marian Anderson’s debut 
at the Metropolitan. Other major 
events were the Old Vic’s lavish pro- 
duction of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”, which opened a three-month, 
12-city tour of the U. S. and Canada 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sept. 21, and London’s Festival Ballet 
under the artistic direction of Anton 


Dolin, which began a six-month tour 


of the continent on Oct. 12. 

Mr. Hurok also presented, for the 
first time, a film, the elaborate “Aida”, 
which broke all records at Manhat- 
tan’s Little Carnegie; and, to add to 
the diversification of his activities he 
accepted from NBC the post of Tele- 
vision Consultant. 

_I Musici, 12 performers on the vio- 
lin, viola, viola d’amore, cello, double 
bass and piano, who specialize in 
Italian music of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, won wide critical acclaim 
(Continued on page: 86) 
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Marks Levine, chairman of NCAC 
and of Civic Concert Service 


Music As Propaganda 
By Marks LEVINE 


The familiar quotation “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for trib- 
ute” can be paraphrased to character- 
ize our attitude towards music. When 
I say “our” I mean government on all 
levels—local, state and federal. As far 
as federal government is concerned, 
the motto seems to be “Billions for 
everything, but not one cent for mu- 
sic’. Our budget for the next fiscal 
year is over 60 billion dollars, of 
which over 40 billion is naturally ear- 
marked for necessary national de- 
fense. But what about the other 20 
billion dollars? 

Putting aside the expenses of run- 
ning the government itself, we are 
committed to all kinds of “handouts” 

some justified, some unjustified—to 
help the farmers, trade, education, 
health, backward nations, soil conser- 
vation, atomic research (not only in 
defense but also in peacetime endeav- 
ors), and many other phases of our 
lives, but nothing for such a cultural 
activity as music, which can do so 
much in the way of propaganda. 

I often ask myself why so much 
effort in the last 20 years or more to 
create a Department of Fine Arts or 
to secure help for our great musical 
institutions has met with failure. Is 
it because we do not consider music 
an important part of our general edu- 
cation and cultural life, or is it be- 
cause we do not have enough legis- 
lators who care tuppence about mu- 
sic? On a trip to Europe last sum- 
mer I had an interview with Mr. 
Votto, general director of the opera 
house and festival in Florence. In 
the course of conversation, he men- 
tioned that they lose four hundred 


million lire in a season. This is ap- 


proximately $600,000. I asked him 
who covers this loss, and his immedi- 
ate reply was that it was local, state 
and federal governments. 
read in the papers recently that 
(Continued on page 86) 





Alexander Haas, vice-presi- 
dent of NCAC, in charge 
of Pacific Division 


Harlowe Dean, vice-presi- 
dent of NCAC, Eastern 
Manager of Civic Concert 





O. O. Bottorff, president of NCAC 


and of Civic Concert Service 


Civic Concert Service 
By O. O. BoTToRFF 


It becomes more and more apparent 
that an increasing segment of the 
American public. wants to hear serious 
— performed by qualified artists. 

s the public demand grows, so must 
o concert business grow continually 
in order to satisfy this demand. Like 
every other business or professional 
endeavor, running a large-scale con- 
cert business has become a highly spe- 
cialized and extremely sensitive pro- 
cedure—sensitive because in literally 
all of its aspects it deals with human 
beings. In this respect it is unlike a 
business that manufactures and mer- 
chandises inanimate products. 

For instance, we who administer the 
organized-audience business find our- 
selves in the position of having to 
deal with several groups—each per- 
forming a separate but vital phase of 
the activity required to deliver a par- 
ticular artist to a city on a certain 
date to perform for a particular audi- 
ence. We must satisfy our clients— 
that is, the members of the audiences 
and those committees who engage the 
artists. We must please the artists 
with the quality of our service in ex- 
pediting in every possible manner the 
smooth and successful delivery of the 
concerts. We must carefully co-ordi- 
nate with the artists’ managements, 
which have their own peculiar prob- 
lems. Furthermore, we must consider 
our staff of sales representatives and 
office employees. All of these people 
are fallible. 

Obviously the one principal element 
that can hold this complex machinery 
together is teamwork, in the highest 
meaning of the word. As evidence 
that such teamwork does exist, one 
need only consider that thousands of 
concerts, opera performances, radio 
and television appearances, motion- 
picture commitments and recording 
engagements are scheduled each year 
and that about 95 per cent of these 
are carried off with no apparent diffi- 


Abresch 


Service Service 





George Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent of NCAC, Western 


Manager of Civic Concert 


culty. in tact, the system 0! deliver- 
ing artists now runs so smoot hly and 
efficiently that the public takes this 
for granted—as, of course, it should. 
When an emergency situation does 
occasionally occur, therefore, it ma 
take on a disproportionate sit gnifican e 
and often becomes a cause celébre 
The mechanics of delivering such a 
volume of engagements requires tl 
closest co-operation and co-ordinati 
of those responsible for the bookin 


scheduling, dating, routing, transpor- 
tation, publicity, printing and_ pr 
gramming, and in addition, such d 


tails as piano arrangements, fulfil 
ment of union requirements, boc 
keeping, etc. The problems here a 
sometimes almost overwhelming, eve 
in the routine phases of the wor 
All must be co-ordinated in the mc 
efficient way, ever considering co 
always recognizing the physical lin 
tations and requirements of the a1 
ists involved, as well as the restri 
tions placed upon us in order to si 
isfy the requirements of each in 
vidual auspices presenting the arti 
Currently, one of our biggest pre 
lems is that of arranging meer 
agreeable dates. In satisfying pub 
demand for all types of entert Shanes 
auditoriums throughout the count 
are heavily scheduled. Sponsori1 
bodies vie for favorable dates. Son 
times, therefore, extreme limitatio: s 
are placed upon us. Yet someh 
dl problems are met and overcon 
Then when occasionally an artist st 
denly becomes ill and a cancellati 
postponement or substitution becon 
necessary, these problems  becor 
doubly acute. Routine work stops, a1 
the entire organization must work 
gether quickly and efficiently in 
attempt to provide an acceptable sol 
tion for the audience affected. Aga 
in almost all instances we can do tl 
successfully, thanks to the t -amwor 
and the spirit indigenous to this bus 





ness that “the show must go on.” 
Since this is a business wher: 
people are selling people to peoy 


through people for people, those pa 
ticipating in it must always be pr 
pared to accept the omnipresent inta 
gible human factor. Here is whe 
teamwork requires more than just t 
integration of the mechanical tec 
niques involved. It becomes a matter 
of the attitude of all participating 
members to work together for the 
good of the ultimate consumer 
through co-operation, tolerance ai 
mutual underst tanding. 

After all, a business exists only 
supply a need. Artists want careers; 
this means they need audiences. Ar 
ists need managers who are specialists 
to handle their affairs, promote the 
careers and otherwise get them to thie 
audiences. Audiences have to be o1 
ganized or otherwise assembled. The 
public needs artists and attractions 
satisfy its desire to hear great music 
and as a part of our national culture. 
We of NCAC and Civic take pride in 
our record to date in satisfying these 
needs—through teamwork 





Greenha's 
Thomas M. Reilly, secre- 
tary and treasurer of 
NCAC and of Civic Con- 


cert Service 
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Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown 


Che colorful tradition that has been 
a 40-year record of Coppicus, Schang 

| Brown is reflected in the prospec- 

for the new season just released 
b Frederick C. Schang. Heading the 
lit of imaginative importations and 
n w American attractions will be the 
i) ‘roduction to the United States of 
intovani and his New Music, first 
earance here of the celebrated 
L. ndon conductor-arranger and his 45 
nusicians in programs that have al- 
rcady fascinated the American record- 
ing public. The Mantovani tour will 
t: xe place in October and November, 
o ening with performances at Car- 
ngie Hall, New York City. 

‘oppicus, Schang and Brown also 
announce the first American tour of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s dramatic opera 
“The Medium” starring Marie Pow- 
ers. Although the opera was per- 
rmed with great success in New 
rk City and on the Pacific Coast, 
ways with Marie Powers, it has 
never toured America. Miss Powers is 
now returning from Europe to head 
the company. The performances of 
“The Medium” will be preceded by 
Menotti’s lighter work “The Tele- 
phone”; both works will be produced 
by Lawrence, Kantner, and Pratt. 

\s its contribution to the Mozart 
bicentennial year, this division of 
Columbia Artists Management will 
sponsor a short tour of the Mozart 
Festival Extraordinary to prominent 
colleges and concert courses in the 
East. This brilliant touring Festival 
will be produced by the Little Orches- 
tra Society of New York, Thomas 
Scherman conducting, and features the 
noted pianist, Rudolf Firkusny, and a 
trio of singers in “Der Schauspiel- 
direktor” in concert form. 

Pierre Fournier, the French virtuoso 
cellist, is returning to the United 
States after an absence of several 
years, and for the first time to this 
management. Mr. Fournier's return 
debut will be made as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Old friends returning to the Cop- 
picus, Schang and Brown banner are 
the internationally popular Swedish 
tenor, Jussi Bjoerling, back after a 
season’s absence; the Virtuosi di 
Roma, one of the century's most ex- 
traordinary instrumental ensembles, 
and Paul Whiteman, renewing an as- 
scciation with the management that 
introduced him to concerts and espe- 
cially to George Gershwin many years 
avo, And Maryla Jonas, the remark- 

e Polish pianist, returns to the con- 
cist field, completely recovered from 
a protracted illness. 

New to the list also are Heidi Krall, 
C'eveland-born soprano of the Metro- 
plitan Opera and Jim Hawthorne, 
yung tenor who made his debut last 
yar at the New York City Opera, and 
is particularly well known through 
tc evision performances. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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F. C. Schang, 
president of 
Columbia Artists 
Management and 
chairman of Com- 
munity Concerts 


Community Concerts 


In its 27th year of contribution to 
America’s musical scene, Community 
Concerts will present over 4,500 in- 
dividual concerts and recitals by the 
world’s leading artists and groups. 
This simple statistic is meaningless 
unless translated into the reality of 
enjoyment and inspiration which will 
be experienced by approximately 1,- 
000,000 citizens of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 

The crusade to bring great musical 
talent to almost 1,000 cities is an ex- 
perience shared by every member of 
these audiences, every worker on the 
annual membership campaigns, every 
representative and officer of Com- 
munity Concerts, and of course, every 
great artist who has toured this con- 
tinent during the last two and a half 
decades. 

During the last year several im- 
portant executive changes have taken 
place within the Community Concerts, 
Inc., organization. These changes 
have brought new enthusiasm and re- 
newed vigor to the administration of 
the company. 

David Ferguson has been elected 
President of Community Concerts. 
He has been associated with the or- 
ganization since the early 1930s, and 
since World War II has been Vice- 
president and Pacific Coast Manager, 
supervising all activities of Com- 
munity Concerts and Columbia Artists 
Management in that area. 

Herbert O. Fox was elected Man 
aging Director. He has been with the 
organization since 1939, and for the 
past nine years has been associated 
with its Chicago office. While in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Fox was a Vice-president 

(Continued on page 106) 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd, founded 
40 years ago by Arthur Judson as 
Concert Management Arthur Judson 
and now a part of Columbia Artists 
Management, has in its long history 
built up one of the great managements 
of the world. The firm, reorganized as 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd in 1948, in- 
cludes in addition to Mr. Judson, Ruth 
M. O'Neill, vice-president and treas 
urer of Columbia, William M. Judd, 
vice-president, and Ada G. Cooper, 
booking director. The firm enters the 
1955-56 season with 13 special at- 
tractions, eight of them new, a two- 
piano team, and a total of 57 soloists, 
of which four sopranos and two pi 
anists are new to the roster. 

Judson, O'Neill and Judd has the 
honor to announce a two-and-a-half 
week tour by the Boston Symphony, 
Charles Munch, musical director, in 
the Southwest and Midwest in Oc- 
tober, 1955. 

The firm is also pleased to offer the 
first American tour of the London 
Philharmonia Orchestra directed by 
Herbert von Karajan. Already well 
known in America through his Angel 
Records, Mr. von Karajan will be 
making his second American appear 
ance. In the winter of 1955 he as 
sumed the direction of the Berlin 
Philharmonic on its first Americar 
tour, for which he replaced the late 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. Founded a dec 
ade ago as a recording orchestra, the 
London Philharmonia has since es- 
tablished itself as the leading sym- 


Columbia Artists Management 


phony orchestra of Great Britain, and 
has travelled extensively in England 
and on the Continent 

Several seasons ago, Judson, O'Neill 


and Judd brought over from England 


Boyd Neel and the Boyd Neel Or- 


chestra for that organization's first 
American tour. Since then, Mr. Neel 
has come to Canada as Dean of the 
Royal Conservatory in Toronto, where 
he has founded the 19-ma Hart 
House Orchestra This rganizatior 
has been concertizing in Canada, 

frequently heard over the CBC, per 
forms the musical portior f the 
Stratford, Ontario, Festiva and 


makes its first general tour f the 
United States and Eastern ( la 
the fall-of 1955 

Author of “The Unashar \ 
companist”, Gerald Moore is on 
the most celebrated practitioners 
his art. Following 


his successtul Town 
Hall debut as a lecture-recit | 


has been added to the roster for 
lecture-recital entitled “The \ 
panist Speaks” 

The new Mozart Concert-Opera 
Group consists of Six singers 
pranos Phyllis Curtin and Helen 
George, mezzo-soprano Jane Hobson, 
tenor David Lloyd, baritone Ma 
Morgan and bass-baritone Kenneth 
Smith—who are celebrating the Mo 
zart bi-centennial with a performances 
of “Cosi Fan Tutte” in basi ncert 
form and in the English Metropolitan 
Opera Translation. They will appear 
with local symphony orchestras, and 


(Continued on page § 





Andre Mertens 


During these times, when there is 
such a great, healthy demand for mu 
sical talent of the highest caliber all 
over this country—in small towns “off 
the beaten track”, as well as in the 
leading cultural centers—I believe it 
1s imperative for the concert manager 
to keep in mind his responsibility to 
ward the individual artist. I do not 
mean to imply that group attractions 
should be treated in offhand fashion 
(That surely is apparently from the 
fact that there are such important 
concert attractions under my personal 
direction as the 106-member Berlin 
Philharmonic.) But in most instances 
it is far easier to buld up a group at- 
traction, to promote its many features, 
than it is to book and publicize, to 
create wide interest in that one artist 
Furthermore, it seems obvious to me 
that, were it not for the individual 
urtist, the development of musical tal- 
ent would become completely stale 


(Continued on page 8&7) 





Greenhaus 


Left to right: Arthur Judson; Ruth M.: O'Neill, vice-president and 
treasurer of Columbia; and William M. Judd, vice-president of Columbia 


Kurt Weinhold 


One of the greatest pleas ires that 
can be derived from promoting mu 
is the knowledge that music, as one 
the verv few mediums of expressi 








comprehensible to all pe ples, can 
bring them together in a common ur 
derstanding. " 
I had the extreme good fortune this 
season to introduce to the United 
States an attraction which in ever 
way expresses the beauty and warmtl 
of feeling that music can bring he 
Obernkirchen Children’s ‘ ir, al- 
most totally unknown upon arrival 
here, proved itself to be a n st el 
fective ambassador of good will. The 
children reached out to the he arts 
their American audiences, whit re- 
sponded with an_ enthusiast nd 
warmth rarely exhibited e Choir 
will return to this country in the fall 


for another tour, already sold out 
Yehudi Menuhin continues to assert 


his pre-eminence in the internati nal 
scene. He will appear at the new 
Bath Festival in England in May, 
and during the summer at Prades and 
other European festivals. He will 
tour in Israel in October and then g 
back to Europe to climax his appear- 
ances there with performances of all 


the Mozart concertos over BBC in 
January, as a special Mozart celebra- 
tion. Mr. Menuhin’s American tour 


will be limited to February and 
March, 1956 
Risé Stevens sang Ori in the 


Metropolitan’s revival of Gluck’s 
era and, of course, Carmen there 


After a sold-out American season, 
this summer Miss Stevens will go to 
Glyndebourne to appear as Cherubino 


in performances of “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, which she will also record 
She will return to the United States 
in the early fall. The Metropolitan 
will claim most of her time in the 
1955-56 season, and she will appear in 
several important revivals 

At the height of his career, Walter 
Cassel, baritone of the New York 
City Opera, joined the Metropolitan 
Opera in February, after a very heavy 
concert tour. In his first season as 
a leading artist with the “Met”, Mr. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Music As Propaganda 


(Continued from page 84) 

we handed Italy some 50 million dol- 
lars in accordance with the Marshall 
Plan, or Point 4, or whatever the ar- 
rangement may be by which we pour 
money into many nations to combat 
communism, This is certainly a nec- 
essary part of our general approach 
to our position in a peaceful world 
against undeniable encroachments by 
inimical influences. The question still 
remains, “Why cannot an infinitesimal 
part of our over-all budget be set 
aside for our own musical develop- 
ment and to impress upon the rest 
of the world the growing value of 
our cultural life?” After all, we do 
so much on all levels for education, 
for scientific development, for libra- 
ries, for museums, but nothing for 
music. And yet music is the one 
medium of international understand- 
ing. 

There are, of course, occasional ac- 
tivities that raise a glimmer of hope, 
and I do not mean only the private 
foundations. I mean such small con- 
tributions as are made by the Art 
Commission in San Francisco, the 
City of Baltimore, the City of Phila- 
delphia, etc. The City of New York 
has just extended a helping hand to 
the City Center, which has become an 
important contributor to our musical 
and artistic life in New York. This 
helping hand took the form of a free 
rental in a city-owned building and 
pe rhaps a liquidation of back taxes. 
The whole thing may amount to, let 
us say, $50,000 a year. I mention this 
figure to show how little is needed to 
help such worthy endeavors. To take 
another instance—half a million dol- 
lars a year would practically cover 
the deficit of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Whatever one may think 
about the artistic value of this insti- 
tution, it is the only one of its kind 
in this vast country. A quarter of a 
million dollars would help cover the 
deficit of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony _ Society. Equal 
amounts are probably sufficient to take 
care of the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and a few 
other top organizations. I venture to 
say that 25 million dollars a year 
would help to maintain our most valu- 
able musical institutions and prove to 
the rest of the world that we do 
cherish this phase of our lives. 

The Voice of America 
government, I believe, 
the neighborhood of 
vear, perhaps more. | 
how much proof we have that the 
Voice of America really penetrates 
the Iron Curtain to counteract the 
pernicious influences that these coun- 
tries try to exert on our freedom- 
loving institutions. Would not a simi- 
lar contribution to show the world 
how much we are doing in music be 
as much of a contribution as the mil- 


costs the 
somewhere in 
$50,000,000 a 
do not know 


lions of words poured out by the 
Voice of America? 
We have in this country three of 


the greatest orchestras in the world, 
at least one great operatic institttion, 
many native musicians who are writ- 
ing music that to some extent ex- 
presses our national character. All 
this, properly backed by our govern- 
ment and properly projected to the 
rest of the world would be a great 
stimulant to our influence in a cul- 
tural way. We bring many E “uropean 
organizations and individu al artists to 
our shores. This is done thanks to 
the enterprise of our commercial man- 
agers. On the other hand, it is pretty 
difficult for us to send our artists 
abroad because of many reasons and 
factors that are difficult to describe 
here. 

During the summer Europe boasts 
many music festivals that are attended 
by thousands of American tourists. 
Such festivals are supported mainly 
by the governments. Could not we 
in our country encourage similar festi- 
vals, with the help of government 
subsidies and thereby entice Euro- 
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pean tourists to America? Once in 
a while a forward-looking political 
figure comes along with a constructive 
plan, for instance, the Fulbright 
Scholarship system, which, however, 
does not go far enough. A few win- 
ners go to Europe, spend a year of 
study, and are then stranded in Euro- 
pean countries or come back to 
America with very little to show for 
the money spent. 

A few years ago I attended a con- 
ference that was called by Repre- 
sentative Jacob Javits (now Attorney 
General of New York) to advance 
a bill that would have set aside $100,- 
000 to study the practicability of a 
Department of Fine Arts. Evidently 
nothing further happened to that idea. 
There are voices in the wilderness 
raised here and there in our press and 
in public forums asking for this im- 
portant development in our cultural 
growth, but up to now whatever is 
being done is accomplished chiefly by 
private individuals, a little by foun- 
dations, and the rest is left to chance. 

I can express myself only in this 
fashion, and I, too, am merely another 
voice in the wilderness. W hatever my 
company can contribute in helping 
artists, musical enterprises and par- 
ticularly symphony orchestras, it does, 
but unfortunately it is only a drop 
in the bucket. Perhaps I should be 
satished with this drop in the bucket 
and feel content that we bring im- 
portant artists to the American pub- 
lic and occasionally try to help our 
young artists to gain a footing in the 
European musical field. 

Our list of artist and attractions 
for season 1955-56, which is appended 
herewith is the best proot of how 
we try to serve our country in the 
best interests of its musical life. 


NCAC Artists List 


Marks Levine, 
tional Concert and 
tion, is proud to 


Na- 
Corpora- 
announce that the 
following artists and special attrac- 
tions will be represented by NCAC 
for the season 1955-56. 
Sopranos: Adele 
Borkh, *Victoria de los 
*Mattiwilda Dobbs, Naomi Farr, Jean 
Fenn, *Hilde Gueden, Irene Jordan, 
Alyne Dumas Lee, Eva Likova, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, *Elaine Malbin, 
*Patrice Munsel, Herva Nelli, *Ro- 
berta Peters, Bidu Sayao, Astrid Var- 
nay, Marlys Watters. 
Mezzo-sopranos: Gloria Nell 
Rankin, Lorna Sydney, The- 
bom. ; 
Contraltos : 
Madeira, 


Tenors: 


President of 
Artists 


Addison, Inge 


Angeles, 


Lane, 
* Blanche 


*Marian Anderson, 
Claramae Turner. 

Kurt Baum, *Mario del 
Monaco, John Druary, Walter Fred- 
ericks, Thomas Hayward, James Mel- 
ton, Julius Patzak, *Jan Peerce, Ru- 
dolf Petrak, Robert Rounseville, 
*Rawn Spearman, Brian Sullivan, 
*Cesare Valletti. 

Baritones: Frank Guarrera, Mack 
Harrell, Morley Meredith, Robert 
Merrill, Thomas L. Thomas, Hugh 
Thompson, *Leonard Warren, Robert 
Weede, Alexander Welitsch. 

Lorenzo Alvarv, 
Bruce MacKay, Ni- 
Carl Palangi, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 


Jean 


Bass-Baritones : 
*Jerome Hines, 
cola Moscona, 
Pechner, 


Gerhi ird 
Nor- 








man Scott, Norman Treigle, Luben 
Vichey. 
Violinists: Norman Carol, *Ivry 


Gitlis, Nathan M Istein, Jeanne Mit- 
chell, Julian Olevsky, Benno Rabinof, 


Ruggiero Ricci, Aaron Rosand, Harry 
Shub, Oscar Shumsky, *lsaac Stern, 
Joseph Szigeti, Ruben Vargz, Mau- 
rice Wilk. 


Cellists: Raya Garbousova, *Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Joseph Schuster. 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

Harpist: *Nicanor Zabaleta. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Gina Ba- 
chauer, Alexander Brailowsky, Bar- 
bara Custance, Henri Deering, Joerg 
Demus, Jose Echaniz, Sydney Foster, 
Jakob Gimpel, Jean Graham, *Fried- 
rich Gulda, Jeannette Haien, Jacob 
Lateiner, Seymour Lipkin, Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, Robert McDowell, 
Poldi Mildner, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Isabel Mourao, Guiomar Novaes, 
*Artur Rubinstein, Zadel Skolovsky, 
Ruth Slenczynska, Eugenia Snow, 
Soriano, *Maria Tipo, Alexander 
Uninsky, Earl Wild. 

Duo-pianists: Ferrante and Tei- 
cher, Gold and Fizdale, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Roman Sisters. 

Ensembles: Alma Trio, American 
Piano Trio, Eger Players (French 
horn and_ strings), Griller String 


Quartet. 

Special Attractions—Dance :* Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers and Musicians, *Bal- 
let Theater, *Alexander Danilova and 
Her Ensemble, *Antonio and his Spa- 
nish Ballet Company, Iva_ Kitchell, 
Goya and Matteo, Gregory and 
Strong, *Agnes DeMille Dance Thea- 
ter, *Sadler’s Wells Ballet ;—Instru- 
mental: Mozart Piano Festival (Lubo- 


shutz & Nemenoff, Boris Goldovsky 
and orchestra), Berliner Kammer- 
orchester, *I Musici, *Vienna String 
Symphony, *Scots Guard Band, Hous- 
ton Symphony. Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, The Rabinoffs, Boris Goldov- 
sky in “Piano Portraits’, Maro and 


Anahid Ajemian, Stan Freeman (pia- 
nist-huomrist) ;—Vocal: Goldovsky’s 
Opera Theater (“Don Pasquale” in 
English), *Santa Cecilia Choir, 
Winged Victory Chorus, Inge Borkh 
and Alexander Welitsch (joint re- 
cital), Marais and Miranda, Eva Liko- 
va and Kurt Baum (joint recital), 
Continental-Aires, Knowles Duo, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Duo, *Vienna Choir 
Boys. 





*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 
S. Hurok 
(Continued from page 84) 
in their initial United States tour. 


“he Vienna Choir Boys returned for 
the first time in three seasons, appear- 


ing on CBS-TV’s Omnibus, NBC- 
TV’s Christmas Eve show, and in 


more than 90 cities. 

Alexandra Danilova and her en- 
semble gave their program of “Great 
Moments of Ballet” in 66 cities. 

Marian Anderson’s activities, in ad- 
dition to her Metropolitan debut, in- 
cluded a South American tour iast 
summer and the premiere with the 


Detroit Symphony of “Poema_ de 
Itabira” written for her by Villa- 
Lobos. Miss Anderson leaves in late 


March for her first tour of Israel. 
Artur Rubinstein, after six months 


James H. Cooper, Donovan C. Wit- Collins R. Ervin, 

Eastern Field Man- ham, Western Field Pacific Division Field 

ager of Civic Con- Manager of Civic Manager of Civic 
certs Concerts Concerts 





Jan 
Peerce — his annuai appearances 


in Europe, returned to tour here. 


with the S san Francisco Opera in “La 
Bohéme”, “Lucia”, “Rigoletto”, and 
“Tosca” and sang his first “Faust” at 
the Metropolitan, as well as “Ballo in 
Maschera”, and “La Traviata”. He 
also made a number of appearances 
with the Bach Aria Group. 

Fritz Reiner, in his second season 
as musical director of the Chicago 
Symphony, inaugurated a series ol 
weekly television shows, the only sym 
phonic series to be so broadcast. Next 
November he will conduct * ‘Die Meis 
tersinger” during opening week at the 
rebuilt Vienna State Opera. 

Victoria de los Angeles sang bot! 
at the Metropolitan and at La Scal: 


this season. With the Pittsburg! 
Symphony she gave the New Yor! 
premiere of Turina’s “Canto a Se 
villa”. ; 
Leonard Warren sang his firs 
Gerard in “Andrea Chenier” with th 


Metropolitan and appeared there n 


“Otello”, “Traviata’ “Pagliacci” , an 
3allo in Maschera”. In his first per 
formances with the San Francisc 


Oper ra in several seasons, the bariton 
sang “Rigoletto”, and “La Forza de 
Destino”. He also presented, at tl 
Pittsfield, Mass., memorial concert f« 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the worl 
premiere of “The Lamentation « 
Saul”, written for him by Norma 
Del lo Joio. 

Patrice 
important TV 


Munsel scored in sever: 
shows, notably on On 


nibus in “The Merry Widow” an 
in NBC’s “Naughty Marietta”. Mis 
Munsel also appeared in “Fledet 
maus” at the Metropolitan and san 
in light opera in Pittsburgh an 
Dallas. 


Gregor Piatigorsky played exten 
sively in Israel and in Europe befor 
beginning his North American. tou 
in January. William Steinberg, musi 
cal director of the Pittsburgh Syn 
phony, conducted the orchestra durin 
its regular season, and then appeare 
as guest conductor with the Nord 
westdeutscher Rundfunk in Cologne 
the Orchestra del Maggio Musicale 1 
Florence, the Société Philharmoniqu: 
in Brussels, the Philharmonia Orches 
tra and the BBC Symphony in Lon 
don and the Museums Orchester im 
Frankfurt. 

In November, 1954, Isaac Stern 
completed his second world tour 1) 
16 months, playing extensively in Aus 
tralia and in Western Europe, includ 
ing his second annual series of ap 
pearances at the Edinburgh Festiva! 
In January, 1955, Mr. Stern visited 
Iceland to play for our State De 
partment; in May he leaves again to 
perform in Europe. 

Blanche Thebom appeared at the 
Vienna Festival in June, 1954, in 
Ernst Krenek’s “Medea”. At the 
Metropolitan the mezzo-soprano sang 
in “Aida”, “Don Carlo”, “Salome”, 
“Tannhauser”, “Arabella”, “Fleder 
maus”, and “Tristan und Isolde”. 

In his most extensive concert tour 
to date, Andres Segovia played in 47 
cities. 

Roberta Peters was crowned Queen 
of the Opera in Cincinnati for attract 
ing the largest crowds ever to gather 
for the Summer Opera. At the Met 
ropolitan she appeared in “The Bar 
ber of Seville”, “Ballo in Maschera”, 


“Arabella”, “Orfeo” and “Nozze di 
Figaro”. 
Hilde Gueden made her annual ap 


pearances at the Vienna State Opera 
and at the Salzburg Festival, wher« 
she portrayed Zerbinetta in “Ariadne 
auf Naxos”. At the Metropolitan she 
appeared in “Arabella”, “Orfeo”, anc 
“Carmen”. Miss Gueden returns to 
Vienna in the late spring for perform 
ances with the Vienna State Opera 
and in Salzburg. She will appear 
during the gala opening week of th 
rebuilt Vienna Opera next Novembe1 

Mario del Monaco returned to th: 
Metropolitan after a year’s leave o 
absence devoted to La Scala and th: 
Rome Opera, scoring successes im! 
“Andrea Chenier”, and “Otello”, an: 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Bruno 


Kurt Weinhold, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists 


Kurt Weinhold 


(Continued from page 85) 
assel is singing the role of Mandryka 
1 the new production of “Arabella”, 
\mfortas in “Parsifal”, Kurvenal in 
Tristan and Isolde” and Scarpia in 
Tosca”. 
A full schedule of opera, concert 
id television again occupied Nadine 
onner this season. In addition to the 
letropolitan, Miss Conner appeared 
ith the San Antonio Opera, singing 
dele in “Fledermaus” for the first 
me. She also appeared with the 
lartford, Tulsa and Cincinnati Op- 
‘as, and took part in the first opera 
stival in Puerto Rico. Next season 
liss Conner will again sing with the 
letropolitan and with other Ameri- 
in Opera companies, and make ap- 
arances with orchestras and in re- 
tal. 
Frances Yeend added the Liceo in 
arcelona to the list of European 
pera houses in which she has ap- 
eared, when in January she sang Eva 

“Meistersinger”. Opera appear- 
ices in the United States this season 
icluded the New York City Center 
nd the New Orleans Opera. Miss 
Yeend also appeared in a concert per- 
rmance of Strauss’s “Elektra” with 

e Minneapolis Symphony, and was 

loist with the New York Philhar- 

onic, Chicago, Cleveland and Tulsa 
Symphonies. Next season the so- 
prano will again appear with many 
ajor symphonies, in recital and with 

e New York City Opera. 

After a successful and interesting 

journ in Europe, his first since com- 
ng to this country, Igor Gorin set out 

n another extensive coast-to-coast 
oncert tour, reaping rich acclaim for 

IS magnificent recital work. Ap- 
pearances on The Telephone Hour are 
always highlights of Mr. Gorin’s ac- 
tivities, 

Leonard Pennario’s Capitol Records 
were well received, and headed best- 
seller lists. The pianist will be avail- 
able in the United States and Canada 
all of next season, for a tour which 
will include many major symphony 
‘ rchestra engagements. — ; ’ 

Witold Malcuzynski, Polish pianist, 
tollowed a tour of Europe with an- 

her successful American season, He 

(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 85) 

The distinguished Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra will make a 
long tour under its illustrious founder. 
More than 150 concerts will be pre- 
sented, beginning in October and end- 
ing in mid-March. 

Paul Whiteman, now musical di- 
rector of the American Broadcasting 
Company, is returning to the concert 
field after an absence of some years. 
He will be available for a limited 
number of engagements with sym- 
phony orchestra, both in the winter 
and summer seasons, in all Gershwin 
programs, playing once again music 
that Mr. Whiteman once commissioned 
and introduced. 

Lily Pons, internationally famed 
prima donna, heads the vocal forces of 
the management. Presently singing at 
the Metropolitan Opera, Miss Pons 
will make a spring concert tour before 
going to Europe to sing first in France 
and later in Greece at the invitation of 
King Paul and Queen Fredricka. Miss 
Pons will make another concert tour 
in the fall. 

Gladys Swarthout, after spending 
the spring and summer at her new 
home in Florence, Italy, will return to 
the United States in October for con- 
certs and appearances with the sym- 
phony orchestras. Miss Swarthout’s 
recent recording of Chausson works 
with Pierre Monteux conducting the 
orchestra has been hailed as one of 
the most distinguished recordings of 
the vear. 

Dorothy Kirsten will sing with both 
the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
Operas next season and in addition, as 
is her custom, will be guest artist with 
other companies. She will also appear 
in a number of joint recitals with the 
tenor, Jim Hawthorne. 

Licia Albanese will take time out 
from the San Francisco and Metro- 
politan Opera seasons to sing concerts. 
She will also be heard on the Tele- 
phone Hour and other leading radio 
and television programs and, for the 
first time in several years, be avail- 
able for summer programs. 

Mimi Benzell, one of the most pop- 
ular opera singers on television, will 
make a long concert tour next season, 
and will also do summer dates. Vivian 
Della Chiesa, a favorite American 
soprano, is also making summer ap- 
pearances this year before embarking 
on a transcontinental concert tour. 

Nan Merriman will return from 
Europe Jan. 1, 1956, to resume Ameri- 
can concert appearances. The disting- 
uished young mezzo will be in Europe 
all summer and fall, participating in 
many of the leading festivals. Carol 
Brice, the contralto, only artist to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic in its current American 
tour, will be in America all season for 
engagements. 

Jussi Bjoerling returns to America 


in September after a season’s absence 


filing engagements in South Africa 
and in Europe. The famous Swedish 
tenor will begin a long cross-country 
tour in Winnipeg, October 3rd. He 
wul be in the United States all season. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Andre Mertens 


(Continued from page 85) 
mated—in concert, in opera, in all 
media of music. 

When I returned from a_ four- 
month tour of Europe last September, 
having visited nearly every major cen- 
ter and every leading festival on the 
Continent and in the British Isles, | 
was impressed more than ever that 
our United States unquestionably leads 
in talent—in all aspects of training 
and opportunity to fledgling artists, to 
those working their way to the top, 
and to those who have been long es- 
tablished in their respective fields. As 
we nurture our talent and give it 
greater and greater scope, so are we 
growing—with music finding an ac 
cepted niche in every community all 
over our vast land. But as we grow 
in musical stature and recognition, our 
standards become no less_ relaxed 
There is, then, room for the individ- 
ual artist to develop and to gain an 
audience—only, however, if the indi- 
vidual is gifted, disciplined, a true 
artist. Without those traits, he will 
not rise above mediocrity, and medi- 
ocrity has no place 

The following musical attractions 
are native Americans, or have long 
been naturalized citizens. Except as 
otherwise noted, they were under my 
personal direction last season, as they 
will continue to be in 1955-56 

Leontyne Price, soprano, previously 
noted in particular for her Bess in the 
long-touring production of “Porgy 
and Bess”, made her recital debut in 
New York in November. During the 
summer she appeared several times 
at New York’s Lewisohn Stadium. 
Then she flew to Rome, the only 
American singer invited to appear 
there at the International Music Fes- 
tival. This winter Miss Price was 
soprano soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in both Boston and New York 
In January, she sang the title role in 
the NBC-TV Opera’s production of 
“Tosca”, the first time a Negro was 
starred in such a presentation. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 85) 
on occasion, with piano accompam 
ment. 

Fave Emerson, actress, and her hus 
band, the pianist and conductor Skitcl 
Henderson, are taking time out tron 
radio, theater, and TV for appeat 
ances in programs combining mus 
and the spoken word. They have ap 
peared with the Toronto Symphony, 
‘he New Haven and Oklahoma Cit) 
symphonies, and with the National 
Symphony in Washington, D. 

“New also to the musical world 1s 
the Beaux Arts Trio, headed by 
Daniel Guilet, concertmaster of Tos 
canini’s NBC Symphony, and includ 
ing the cellist Bernard Greenhouse, 
who has given several successful New 
York recitals, and the young Israeli 
Pianist Menahem Pressler, who since 
his first American tour in 1947-48, at 
18, has become a familiar figure 
both sides of the Atlantic 

The Carolers Trio includes the s 
prano Jane Wilson, who_has made 
many appearances in the Fred War 
ing show, the CBS Celebrity Time 
and operettas by Romberg and Kurt 
Weill: tenor Jonathan Wilson, found 
er of the Carolers and a graduat 


of the Kern-Hammerstein show 
“Very Warm for Mav”; and bass 
baritone Eric Carlson, an alumnus ot 


the Motet Singers. Their repertoire 
ranges from opera and art songs 
through the folk literature of Scot 


land and the Auvergne to recent 
Broadway favorites. The Carolers 
Trio is the desce ndant of a group 

five known for five seasons as_ the 
Carolers, who appeared at the Whit 


House to sing for the Queen Mother 
f England 

The ten Concertmen are headed by 
bass soloist Edmond Karlsrud, and 
include a double male, quartet and a 
pianist. Familiar from his previous 
work with the Men of Song, M1 
Karlsrud will present a program tea 
turing the ever-popular — standar 
repertoire 

Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Poys 
Tour Orchestra have in two seasons, 
with a third now under way, estal 
lished themselves as one of America’s 
most popular touring orchestra ai 
conductor combination. Their fourt! 
consecutive tour in the first thre 
months of 1956 will mark the 75-mar 
organization's first visit to the Pacif 
Coast 

Robert and Gaby 
anists, will again play a limited nur 
ber of concerts together, and are 
appearing next season with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, on the 
same program on which son Jean will 
appear as soloist 

Another husband and wife team in 
cludes the tenor David Lloyd, wl 
appears as soloist with the nation’s 
leading orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic and the Philadel 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Jack Adams 


Jack Adams 
For his 44th 


year aS Manager of 


artists, Jack Adams offers several new 
features. To mark the 200th anniver- 
sary of Mozart’s birth, Mr. Adams 


will bring from Salzburg the Mozart- 
eum Orchestra, of 45 musicians, under 
the conductorship of Ernst Marzen- 
dorfer, to make a first American tour 
in March and April, 1956. It will in- 
clude two vocal soloists and a solo 
violinist, and will present Mozart 
Festival programs. 
Another importation 
will be the German 
from the Music 


next season 
Bach Society, 
Institute of Detmold, 


under the baton of Kurt Thomas. 
This group includes 120 members— 
soloists, chorus and orchestra—and 


will make a two months’ tour in 
programs featuring Bach’s “St. John” 
and “St. Matthew” Passions. 

A third new offering will be Jackie 
Gleason’s June Taylor Dancers, pre- 
senting “Music for Everyone.” This 
group of 24 girl solo and specialty 
precision dancers and an_ orchestra 
will make a four months’ tour next 
season. 

The Salzburg 
turn for 


Marionettes will re- 
their fifth consecutive Amer- 





Abresch 


Kenneth Allen 
Kenneth Allen 


Several new attractions have been 
added to the Kenneth Allen Asso- 
ciates roster for season 1955-56. 

The Roger Wagner Chorale, which 
has provided choral music for many 
films and TV shows originating from 
the West Coast, will make its first 
transcontinental tour under Allen man- 
agement. The touring company will 
consist of 30 mixed voices and two 
pianists, and is available during Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1956. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist, signed 
a contract with Kenneth Allen Asso- 
ciates just before leaving on a world 
tour, from which he returns to Amer- 
ica after Jan. 1, 1956. He will re- 
main in this country through the 
balance of the season. 

Pearl Primus, dancer, will make her 
first tour since 1952. Her new com- 
pany consists of three girl dancers 
from Liberia, three male dancers from 
Trinidad, two drummer-singers from 
the Orisha People in the British West 
Indies, one drummer from Gambia, 


Africa, one spiritual-blues singer and 
a pianist from the southern United 
States. The tour takes place in Octo- 


ber. November and December, 1955. 
The Rondoliers, well-known male 


ican season, presenting operas such 
as “The Magic Flute’, “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Fledermaus”; a new pro- 
duction of “Hansel and Gretel’; and 
fairy tales such as “The Wizard of 
Oz” and “Snow White”. 

New solo artists added to the list 
include Mary Curtis-Verna, dramatic 
soprano of La Scala, the Rome Tea- 
tro dell’Opera, and the San Carlo in 
Naples, who will be presented in opera 
and concerts; Tito Gobbi, baritone, 
who made his debut with the Chicago 
Lyric Theater this season, and is 
widely known in Europe for his opera 
and film appearances; and Giulietta 
Simionato, mezzo-soprano of La 
Scala and other leading European 
opera houses, the Metropolitan Opera 
and Chicago Lyric Theater, who will 
return for opera and concerts. Two 
new tenors, Franco Corelli and Gian- 
ni Raimondi, will be featured; as will 
two basses, Carlo Badioli, who sang 
with the Chicago Lyric Theater, and 
Giorgio Tozzi, who was born in Chi- 
cago, appeared in leading European 
houses, and makes his debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera this season. 

Continuing under the aegis of Mr. 
Adams will be Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
tenor, who recently returned from an 
extended tour of the Orient; Ramon 
Vinay, tenor, who this season added 
the role of Herod in “Salome” to his 
Metropolitan Opera repertoire; and 
Paul Schoeffler, bass, also of the 
Metropolitan. These artists are also 
heard in leading European theaters 
and festivals, and South America. 

Walter Hautzig, pianist, the only 
instrumentalist on the Adams list, will 
tour Central America in the summer 
of 1955, and the following fall Scan- 
dinavia, Holland and Switzerland. He 
returns to America in January, 1956, 
to fulfill dates until April. 

Helen Alexander, soprano, has just 
finished a tour of Mexico, and next 
vear will tour tn the West Indies and 
Central America. 


quartet, and Stecher and Horowitz, a 
new young piano duo, are other addi- 
tions to the Kenneth Allen list. 

Margaret Truman, who fulfilled 
successful engagement in stock dur- 
ing the summer of 1954, will tour next 
season in a straight dramatic vehicle. 
The attraction will have concert-type 
status 

Continuing with Kenneth Allen are 
the Columbus Boychoir; Lucille 
Cummings, contralto; Gustave Haen- 
schen, conductor; Louis Kaufman, 
violinist ; Oscar Levant ; Jeanette Mac- 
Donald; Sylvia Marlowe, _ harpsi- 
chordist; Lauritz Melchior; the Phila- 
delphia Orchestr: 1; and Jan Smeterlin, 
nionist. Yma Sumac and Company, 
who this season had a 20 weeks’ sold- 
out tour, are available during the first 


three months of 1956. 

Kenneth Allen Associates represent 
Jerome Hines, bass, and Brian Sul- 
livan, tenor, both of the Metropolitan, 
for radio and TV 

Regional representatives for Ken- 
neth Allen Associates are the Alkahest 
Celebrity Bureau, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Lordly and Dame, Inc., of Boston; 
Prvor-Menz Concert Services, of 


pee ene Bluffs, Ia.;: Howard Will, of 
Chicago; and William E. King, of 
Redlands, Calif. Celebrity Concerts 
(Canada) Ltd, of Winnipeg, are 
special liaison represent tives in 
Canada. 


Lauren and Hokanson 


Lauren & Hokanson Artists Man- 
agement, Inc., formerly Lauren-Wal- 
don Associates, continues to present 
a list of selected soloists and groups. 
The firm reaffirms its belief that the 
nurturing of important new talents is 
one of management’s most vital func- 
tions and obligations. 

Singers continuing on the roster in- 
clude Leslie Chabay, tenor, and Rob- 
ert McFerrin, baritone. Mr. McFer- 
rin made his debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera in January, and his con- 


Willard Matthews 


Concert Management Willard Mat- 
thews announces that the following 
artists will appear under its banner 
for the 1955-56 season: 

Laszlo Steinhardt, violinist, who has 
played in Hungary, Cuba, Roumania, 
Argentina, and the United States, will 
tour throughout the Eastern Seaboard 
during October and November, 1955, 
in recital and with orchestras. Helen 
Maggia, mezzo-soprano, has completed 
a series of recitals for music clubs and 
college organizations through the mid- 
west. Fritz Krueger, tenor, has just 
sung ten oratorio appearances in Penn- 
svlvania, New York, Michigan, and 
Ohio. 

Valarie Lamoree, soprano, was so- 
loist with the National Orchestral As- 
sociation at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 9 
and has been re-engaged for a sec- 
ond concert on Feb. 19. She has made 
numerous appearances on the NBC 
Standard Hour and with the Seattle 
and San Francisco symphonies. 


James O’Brien, pianist, recently 
made ten appearances in Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. He will 


open the summer series of six outdoor 
concerts (June 3-July 31) to be pre- 
sented by Willard Matthews at 
Rolph’s Wharf, Chestertown, Md. 
Margaret Hoswell, soprano, will tour 


Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, with engagements under the 


sponsorship of Kiwanis and 
groups during the fall of 1955. Greg- 
ory Bemko, cellist, has been on the 
West Coast as soloist with orchestras 
and recitals. He has been cellist with 
the Newark Symphony and the Den- 
ver Symphony. Ruth and Emil Beyer, 
soprano and pianist, have filled en- 
gagements in the Cincinnati area and 
throughout Ohio. They will appear in 
school engagements during June and 
July. 

Harriet S. Richardson, organist, has 
concertized throughout New England, 
and will appear in recitals for the 
AGO during the coming season. Cecil 
Reeves, tenor, has been heard this sea- 
son in Negro schools all over the 
country. Dorothy Braucht, soprano, 
has given many recitals in Pennsyl- 
vania. In May, she will give her first 
Town Hall concert. 

Evert Anderson, 
pleted a tour 
sel and 
Matinee 


college 


baritone, has com- 
as the Father in “Han- 
Gretel”, presented by the 
Opera Company. He ap- 





Willard Matthews 


peared i in concert at the State Unive 
sity, Delhi, N. Y. Joseph Locke 
pianist, completed 18 engagements 
Negro schools. He has already be 
re-engaged for eight return appez 
ances. Viola Anderson, mezz 
soprano, has sung in concert and or 
torio in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. Marshall Butler, pi: 
ist, has been engaged by Allied C 
cert Services in Minneapolis to ma 
a two-week tour of the northern M 
dle West next season. Marta Beck 
young dancer, has been engaged 
the University of Minnesota duri 
the later part of June and early Ju 
Irving Becker, violinist, who | 
toured Europe and recently gave 
Town Hall recital, will be heard 
concert and orchestral engagem¢ 
next fall in the South. Roman St 
cura, pianist, has just completed 
cross-country tour of Canada, inch 
ing over 12 appearances. He will pl 
summer engagements at universiti 
booked through the California C 
cert Service. 
Priscilla Morison, 
merly Priscilla 


4 


soprano (fi 
Barton), returns 
the concert stage after several yea 
absence. She will specialize in Moz: 
and 18th-century programs. Glo 
Gargani, soprano, recently complet 
a three-week tour from New York 
Florida, as Gretel in the Matinee ( 
era production of “Hansel and Grete 
She will tour with this company 
April 

John Higgins, baritone, has sung 15 
engagements during the past 
with various organizations and scho 
along the Eastern seaboard. Next sur 
mer, Mr. Higgins will appear in sur 
mer stock. 


seas 








James Abresch 


Janet Lauren 


cert tours include re-engagements in 
the Midwest, South and Canada; he 
makes his first appearance in the 
Northwest this spring, and will be 
heard in the ( Caribbean area in July. 
Mr. McF errin is the first Negro sing- 
er to join the Metropolitan on a rep- 
ertory basis. 

Leslie Chabay will return to As- 
pen as a festival soloist. His orches- 
tral engagements —“o appearances 
with the Pittsburgh, National (Wash- 
ington), Norfolk, and Chicago sym- 
phonies, and at the Ann Arbor May 
Festival. His recitals have been given 
in major cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

David Bar-Illan, pianist, preceding 
his New York debut last December, 
was heard in concerts in the South 
and in Illinois; he later appeared on 
the University Artists Course in Min- 





James Abresch 


Ruth Hokanson 


neapolis. After giving concerts 1 
Europe and Israel during the coming 
summer and fall, he returns to Am« 
ica early in 1956, and is alread 
booked for January and for April- 
May. 

Merces Silva-Telles, Brazilian pia 
ist, has been heard with orchestra ati 
in recitals. 

The New Art Wind Quintet con- 
tinues its varied program of college 
and other chamber - music concerts 
young-audience appearances, and I 


ture-clinic activities. In the fall of 
1954 the quintet returned to the West 
Coast for a second tour, followed !:y 


its first engagements in Western cs 
ada. Current concerts in New En¢- 
land will be followed by a return ‘o 
Southern Colleges and chamber-music 
series. The quintet’s recordings av¢€ 
(Continued on page 106) 
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David W. Rubin 
Artists Management 


We are proud to announce the ex- 
pansion of our roster of distinguished 
artists for 1955-56, and consequently 
the expansion of service to the musi- 
cal public of America. For the first 
time, David W. Rubin Artists Man- 
agement, Inc., will bring two Euro- 
pean attractions for their first tours 
here, the Zurich Little Symphony and 
the Woodwind Ensemble of Paris. 

The Zurich Little Symphony, com- 
posed of young instrumentalists, under 
the direction of Edmond de Stoutz, 

usic director and conductor, is heard 
regularly in their home city, and their 
iropean tours have taken them re- 
itedly to Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
ny and Austria. Their repertoire 
inges from early  master-works 
rough contemporary scores. 

The Woodwind Ensemble of Paris, 
xanized in 1944 in the city bear- 
ing its name, comprises five leading 
ench virtuosos in this medium. 
ithin the past decade this ensemble 
s achieved prominence throughout 
stern. Europe. This fall it was 
arded first prize in chamber music 
the Geneva Festival. 

Three new vocalists have been 


led to our roster: 
Maria Stader, European concert 


ver, returns here next season for 
imited number of engagements, in- 
ling recitals and appearances with 
s mphony orchestras. Of particular 
American audiences will 
he her performances of rarely heard 
zart concert arias and German 
lider. 
Mary Davenport, American con- 
lto, is currently completing her 
first season as leading contralto at 
the State Opera in Mannheim, Ger- 
ny. Next season Miss Davenport 
been invited to sing leading con- 
tralto roles- at the National Opera 
eater in -Zurich. This artist will 
available for a limited number of 
pearances in the United States. 
Loren Driscoll, young American 
ior, is currently being heard in the 


rest 10 


Broadway musical “Kismet”. He will 
be introduced to the opera public of 
\merica later this spring in perform- 
ance for the NBC-TV Opera. Dur- 
ing the current season Mr. Driscoll 
will be heard on a number of radio 
and TV shows as well as in recital 

d with symphony orchestra. Next 


s 


ason will mark the first transcon- 
inental concert tour for this artist 
Catherine Bunn, young American 

irano of the New York City Opera, 
ured this season, visiting Boston, 
ndianapolis, Detroit, East Lansing 
nd other cities. 

Helen George, young lyric soprano, 

as again been heard frequently on 
radio and television; her engagements 
with orchestra this season will take 
her to the far West and the Midwest 
Next season she will appear with a 
number of the leading orchestras in 
concert performances of Mozart's 
“Cosi fan tutte” 

Margaret Harshaw, leading soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Covent 
_ rden and the Berlin Opera, has ful- 

illed operatic, orchestral and recital 
- formances throughout the United 
States and abroad. Annual re-engage- 
nents with the leading orchestras of 
\merica and in recital are part of her 
musical season. 

Nell Tangeman, American mezzo- 
soprano, is appearing regularly this 
Season in solo recital, and is being 
heard for the first time with the 
\merican Opera Society. This spring 
Miss Tangeman will again appear in 
Evrope in recital and with orchestra. 

Vredell Lack, young American 
Violinist, is currently completing her 
hi‘h transcontinental tour under our 
Management. Next season she is 


f 


— 


ag-in engaged for orchestral and 
recital appearances. Recently _ this 
ariist recorded the Mendelssohn E 


Minor Concerto for the new series of 

‘-usic Appreciation” records being 

3 ributed by the Book-of-the-Month 
b 


Zeitlin, young Israeli-American 


Fe’ ruary 15, 1955 





David W. Rubin 


violinist, introduced to the American 
music public by this management two 
years ago, this season has appeared in 
concerts from coast to coast, and has 
been re-engaged by virtually every or 
ganization that has presented him. 
Mr. Zeitlin will make his first tour of 
South America late this spring, after 
which he will again return to the 
United States and Canada for exten 
sive appearances. 

Bernard Greenhouse, American cell- 
ist, makes a second European tour 
this spring, and this is almost com 
pletely sold out. Having appeared with 
ial of New York’s leading musical 
organizations, he will again be avail 
ible for recital and orchestral ap 

(Continued on page 100) 


William L. Stein 


Artists under the direction of Wil- 
liam L. Stein, Inc., are fulfilling a 
number of activities. 

Eunice Alberts, contralto has ap- 
peared in concerts on the East Coast 
and at the Aspen Festival of 1954 (she 
returns there for 1955); she will be 

1 soloist at the Bethlehem Bach Fes 
tival in May, and will make a tour 
of Europe next summer 

Lucine Amara, soprano, now in her 
fifth season with the Metropolitan 


Opera, appeared at the Glyndebourne 
and Edinburgh Festivals, and in 
Rome. She was a soloist twice on the 


Telephone Hour, and with the San 
Francisco Symphony, and a_ guest 
artist with the New Orleans Opera 
Besides a number of engagements 
with orchestras, she will appear at the 
Berlin Festival next fall, and then re- 
turn for her sixth season with the 
Metropolitan. 

Josephine Asaro, soprano, toured 
with the Charles L. Wagner Opera, 
in the spring she will join the New 
York City Opera. Peggy Bonini, so- 
prano, will return for her third sea- 
son with the New York City Opera 
in the spring. Karl Brock, young 
American tenor, currently fulfilling an 
engagement in Flensburg, Germany, 
will go to Basel, Switzerland, in the 
fall of 1955, where he has been en- 
gaged. 

Suzanne Danco, soprano, recentl, 
returned from Europe for her third 
tour of the United States, including 
six appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony. She also appears in Detroit 
and in California, and will be seen in 
television in Canada. Dezso Ernster, 
bass, now in his ninth season with the 
Metropolitan Opera, has _ toured 
Europe extensively and appeared in 
Salzburg, Vienna, and Rome. He was 
a guest with the Chattanooga Opera 
last October. Jan Gbur, bass, has been 
touring this country, and is slated for 
another visit to the Midwest in the 
spring, with appearances also in 
Miami. For the season 1955-56 he 
will be a leading bass at the operas 
in Libeck and Stuttgart, Germany. 

Christel Goltz, soprano. has just 
concluded her first successful engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera, sing- 
ing “Salome”. She will return to 
America for an extensive tour next 
season, for recitals and appearances 
with orchestras in Dallas, San An- 
tonio, Chicago and elsewhere. 

Hans Hotter, bass - baritone, made 
his first appearances last fall with the 


Friedberg Management 


The Friedberg Management con- 
tinues to adhere to its long-estab- 
lished policy of presenting artists of 
real distinction whose guiding princi- 
ple is the cultivation of musical art 
in its highest forms—as exemplified 
for many vears by Dame Myra Hess, 
Carl Friedberg, Roland Hayes, and 
the Budapest String Quartet. 

The management has recently added 
to its list Zinka Milanov, leading dra 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob 
srtson, duo-pianists; Norman Farrow, 
baritone; and the Westminster Choir, 
under its founder and conductor, John 
Finley Williamson. Eager to foster 
the rising generation of serious artists, 
the management has on its roster 
Leonard Hungerford, John Ranck and 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianists, and to an 
nounce for 1956-57 the addition of a 
young American pianist now in Eu 
rope, Lilian Kallir 

— Myra Hess, who will con 
ertize in Europe during the first half 
of > ay season, will return in early 
January to carry out a fully booked 
American tour comprising the eastern, 
southern and midwestern states. She 
will pay tribute to Mozart in the bi- 
‘entenary year, and will again appear 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony under Bruno Walter, with 
the American Chamber Orchestra, and 
with the Budapest String Quartet in 
works by the master. She will then 





William L. Stein 


San Francisco Opera Rosemat 
Kuhlmann, mezzo-soprano of the New 
York City Opera appeared in opera 


and operetta with several companies 
last summer, gave numerous recitals 
in the Midwest, and will be a solois 
with the Harrisburg Symphony 
Ralph Magelssen, baritone, appeared 
in Vancouver for the fifth consecutive 
vear; was heard with the Opera Guild 
in Chattanooga, and will appear with 
the New Orleans Opera in May 

Josef Metternich, baritone, is ful- 
filling his second year’s enga nt 
with the Metropolitan Opera, and will 
return next season for a long period 
He will be heard in opera and con- 
certs all over this country. David Po- 
leri, tenor, besides having sung the 
male lead in “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street” on Broadway, will be heard 
soon as soloist with the Boston and 
Detroit symphonies, and will appear 
with the Mobile Opera Guild. He has 
been presented in concerts, TV and 
radio from coast to coast, and will go 
to the Edinburgh Festival in August 
Emile Renan, bass, will sing at the 
San Antonio Music Festival, as well 
as with the New York City Opera, 
and in various TV appearances. Re- 
gina Resnik, soprano, now in her 
llth season with the Metropolitan Op 
era, has concertized extensively, vis- 
iting Winnipeg, Toronto. Cincinnati, 
Columbus and other cities, and in the 
early fall toured the West Coast 

Set Svanholm, tenor, will be a guest 
artist with the Minneapolis Svmphony 
For the sixth year he will appear at 
Covent Garden, in June. 

New on the Stein list for the com- 
ing season are: Zetha Avery, soprano; 
Alvin Edmondson, tenor; Blanche 
Gitlow, coloratura; and Arlene Sos- 
key, mezzo-soprano. Also under this 

(Continued on page 110) 








César Saerchinger 


return to England and Si 
] ote i MM 1 
play a series oO! \loZatl 
She has been invited to app. 
the New Yi rk Philha 
don during its forthcoming t 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae R 


rmon 


while playing their customar 
repertoire, will feature two-piar 
certos and other works of M 
ippearances trom coast to coast 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, w 


American engagements from October 

to January, spending the remaind 

the winter season abroad, plavir vit 

rchestras in Germany, Austria at 

England, and touring Latin Amer 
Leonard Hungerf 


a vear’s study pause, will 


ord, planist il 


( concert platt rT? wit! 4 
(Continue n page Il 


Herbert Barrett 


Five group attractions and « 
solo artists make ul the Herbert I 


rett Management list 





Wiilhels Backl \ e 
Hall performance after abse 
28 ears Was a eature | i 
son, will retur r a 1 
ilread sold 1 i ! r ar 
ent ugh April, 1956. Other piar 
ider the Herle Barrett Manage 
nent are Moura Lympany, wl re 
turns tor another tour next | te 
extensive engage ents on the ( 





Herbert Barrett 


nent, and Stell Andersen, wl nex 
season will introduce a new piat ! 
certo by Darius Milhaud 

Martial Singher, baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association, W 
appear in “The Tales of Hoff: 


opening performance of the Met: 
politan Opera Association this tor 
coming season Mr. Singher 
make a number of concert appear 
ances 

Joseph Fuchs, violinist, appear 
four times with the Boston §S 


phony in Boston and New Yorl 
the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Symphony, the New Haven Sy1 
phony, in recital in major centet 
the country, and made two tours 
Europe last vear 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 
made solo appearances with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, a tour of Engl 
Germany, Austria and Italy, with re 
turn appearances scheduled again thi 
summer and fall throughout the Cor 
tinent, in England and at the Edi 
burgh Festival 

The New Music Quartet (Broadus 
Erle and Matthew Raimondi, violins; 
Walter Trampler, viola; and David 
Soyer, cello) has plaved 55 concerts 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Ludwig Lustig 


Ludwig Lustig 


Artists who have recently joined the 
Ludwig Lustig Management are: 

Phyllis Arick, coloratura soprano, 
whom Mr. Lustig discovered on the 
TV “Opera Cameos”, singing the role 
of Rosina, and who has been re- 
engaged for Gilda. She has appeared 
with opera companies as Lucia, Mu- 
setta, Blonda in “Abduction from the 
Seraglio”, and in other roles. 

Maria Teresa Carrillo, Cuban col- 
oratura soprano, engaged for a regu- 
lar radio show in Havana, will come 
to this country for operatic, concert, 


and TV appearances. 
Eleanor Tobin, mezzo-soprano, who 
sang Azucena with the Charles Wag- 


ner Opera, has been engaged for op- 
eratic appearances in Havana. 

Frank Eckhart, tenor, continues 
with the New York City Opera in his 
third season. He recently appeared on 
the TV “Opera Cameos” as Canio. 
In March he will be heard as Man- 
rico with the Chattanooga Opera As- 
sociation. He has signed a two-year 
contract with the Opera in Hamburg, 
Germany, where he will open the 
newly built Opera House as Radames 
in “Aida”. 

Lloyd Thomas Leech, tenor of the 
New York City Opera, recently ap- 
peared in two go ong re of “Fled- 
ermaus” with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic. He is also booked for concert, 
oratorio and opera engagements. 

Thomas McDuffie, tenor, makes his 
debut with the Chicago Theater of 
the Air in “Naughty Marietta” in 
February. He is — for various 
operatic, radio and TV appearances 

David Aiken, wt A, will be with 
the New York City Opera in its 
spring season. He was seen on the 
TV “Opera Cameos” and the NBC- 
TV Opera. He is now on Broadway 
in “The Saint of Bleecker Street” 

Daniel Duno, baritone, after many 
tours throughout Latin America, will 
return to the United States for opera 
and concert appearances. 

Cornell MacNeil, baritone, of the 
New York City Opera, continues with 
this organization. He recently ap- 
peared with the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
and is booked with the Chattanooga 
Opera Association, the Pittsburgh Op- 
era, and the Kansas City Philhar- 


monic. In February he appears with 
the San Carlo Opera in Boston. 
A new attraction is a group of 


seven o— of the Metropolitan and 
New York City Operas in a staged 
concert version of Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier” (English version by 
John Gutman). This had its pre- 
miere with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy last Nov. 
11, the principals being Wilma Spence 
(Marschallin), Frances Bible (Oc- 
ume, Virginia Haskins (Sophie), 
Edith Evans (Annina), Ralph Her- 
bert (Baron Ochs), Manfred Hecht 
(Faninal), with Max Leavitt as the 
narrator. 

Artists who 
management are: 
Jacqueline Bazinet, soprano, who 
recently completed a tour as Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville” with 
Goldovsky’s Opera Theater. 

Erna Berger, soprano, after exten- 
sive European and South American 
concert and opera appearances, returns 


to this country during 1955-56 for a 
concert tour, 


continue under this 


Joris 
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Adelaide Bishop, soprano of the 
New York City Opera Company, ap- 
peared on TV and sang Gretel in 
“Hansel and Gretel” both with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. She sang in 
Hugo Weisgall’s opera ‘‘The 
Stronger” at the McMillin Theater, 
New York. 

Emelina de Vita, soprano, has ap- 
peared in TV productions. Among fu- 
ture engagements are operatic appear- 
ances and a concert performs ance as 
Rosalinda in “Fledermaus” with the 
Hartford Symphony. 

Mariquita Moll, soprano, after ap- 
pearances with the Metropolitan Op- 
era, went to Europe for an extensive 
tour. On her return, she will again 
sing the title role in “Ariadne auf 


Naxos” with the Little Orchestra. 
She is booked for several appear- 
ances with the American Opera So- 
ciety. 

Laurel Hurley, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, bowed with the Metropolitan 
Opera as Oscar in “Ballo in Mas- 
chera”, Feb. 8. In her last season 


with the New York City Opera, she 
sang for the first time Violetta, Olym- 
pia, and Sophie. She recently appeared 
with the Buffalo Philharmonic in 
“Traviata” and “Fledermaus”, and in 
the title role in “Sonnambula” with 
the American Opera Society. She will 
do the latter role on TV “Opera 
Cameos” in February. In March Miss 
Hurley sings Adele in a concert ver- 
sion of “Fledermaus” with the Hart- 
ford Symphony. 

Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano, con- 
tinues with the New York City Op- 
era, singing Octavian, Suzuki, and 
other parts. She was heard as Han- 
sel with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and as soloist with the same orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy in a TV 
program. In February she appears in 
Ravel’s “L’Enfant at les Sortiléges’ 
with the Little Orchestra Soc iety. She 
is booked as Maddalena in “Rigoletto” 
by the New Orleans Opera. 

Inez Matthews, Negro mezzo - so- 
prano, after a tour in Scandinavia, 
fulfilled concert engagements in this 
country. Among these was an appear- 
ance at the Lewisohn Stadium last 
summer. She was signed by Period 
Music to record lieder cycles of Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms. 

Jean Madeira, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, who made her debut in 
Puerto Rico last summer as Carmen, 
will be heard again in Latin Ameri- 
can countries next spring and summer. 

Margery Mayer. contralto of the 
New York City Opera, appeared as 
Amneris with the Pittsburgh Opera 
and in “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors” with the Buffalo Philharmonic. 
She will sing Carmen, Amneris, and 
Azucena with the San Carlo Opera. 

Margaret Roy, contralto, appeared 
with the Buffalo Philharmonic and 
the New York Oratorio Society. She 
is booked for concert appearances 
next season, 

Davis Cunningham, tenor, made his 
New York City Opera debut as Hoff- 
mann last fall. He sang at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. Lewisohn Stadium, and 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in Rodgers & Hammerstein 
programs. He appears in the lead- 
ing male role of “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street” on Broadway. He 
has made appearances with the Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air, the CBC 
in Montreal (with a re-engagement), 
and with the NBC-TV Opera. 

Howard Vandenberg, tenor, is in 
his third season with the Bavarian 
State Opera, Munich, and has fulfilled 
guest appearances in other European 
centers. 

Luigi Vellucci, tenor of the New 
York City Opera, appeared as the 
Witch in “Hansel and Gretel” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He is 
booked for opera appearances, among 
them “La Traviata” in Providence. 

Manfred Hecht, baritone of the 
New York City Opera, sang the 
Father in “Hansel and Gretel” and 
Baron Ochs with that company. He 
appeared with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra as Faninal in “Der Rosen- 

(Continued on page 100) 





Henry Colbert 


Colbert-LaBerge 


Important events in the 1954-55 sea- 
son of the Colbert-LaBerge Concert 
Management were the 25 sold-out con- 
certs given by Elizabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, soprano and lieder singer, who 
was presented in a tour spanning the 
United States; also the sold-out tours 
of the Quartetto Italiano and _ the 
Quintetto Boccherini, the latter mak- 
ing its American debut. 

After an absence of several vears, 
the Trio di Trieste will return to 
America under this management. Hans 
Hotter, bass-baritone, who appeared 
with the San Francisco Opera this 
season, and gave a few recitals in a 
crowded schedule, will return for a 
more extended tour next vear. 

Mieczslaw Horszowski, noted pia- 
nist, this season is presenting the 
entire piano literature of Beethoven 
in 12 concerts at the YMHA in New 
York, including several works having 
their premiere in this country. 


For the season of 1955-56, this 
management will introduce to Amer- 
ica the Alfred Deller Trio, consisting 
ot the countertenor Alfred Deller; 


Desmond Dupré, alternating on the 
lute and viola da gamba; and Robert 
Conant, harpsichordist. Returning 





Ann Colbert 





Lilian Murtagh 


here after a year’s absence are he 
Amadeus, Loewenguth and =  Hun- 
garian Quartets, and the Pasquier 
Trio. 


American ensembles to be prese: ted 
include: the Juilliard and Berks! ire 
Quartets, the Albeneri Trio, the Ran- 
dolph Singers, the Brink-Pinkliam 
Duo, the Saidenberg Little Symphony. 

Solo artists to be a n- 
clude the pianists James Friskin, Erich 
Itor Kahn, M:z ixim range P. e- 

(Continued on page 110) 





James Abresch 


Anna C. Molyneaux 


National Music Leacue 


Anna C. 
rector, and 


Molyneaux, managing di- 
Alfred A. Rossin, booking 
director, announce that the National 
Music League, non-profit concert 
management, is entering the 1955-56 
season with a continued policy dedi- 
cated to promoting young Ameriacn 
concert careers at home and abroad 
by increased engagements here and 
through its expanding international 
artist exchange programs. 

The fourth annual artist exchange 
with the Jeunesses Musicales de 
France brought back the pianist Phi- 
lippe Entremont for his second tour 
of the country, consisting of more 
than 45 concerts. The American artist 
abroad this season is Betty Allen, 
mezzo-soprano, who will first tour 
France and North Africa for the 
Jeunesses Musicales. Following this, 
Miss Allen goes to Italy for a tour 
inaugurating an exchange between the 
league and the Gioventu Musicale, an 
organization similar to the Jeunesses 
Musicales, with headquarters in Milan. 
In turn, the young Italian pianist 
Mario delli Ponti will be presented by 
the league next fall for his initial 
tour of our country. Gerard Jarry, 
violinist, will represent France in our 


Alfred A. Rossin 


fifth artist exchange with that coun- 
try next season. 


Vocal auditions held by the league 
this season resulted in the addition 
of John Robert Dunlap, baritone, to 


the artist roster. Singers other than 
Miss Allen and Mr. Dunlap who con- 
tinue under this management are 
Shirlee Emmons, soprano, and Wil- 
liam McGrath, tenor. Miss Emmons 
and Mr. McGrath have concertized 
extensively this season in duo pro- 
grams and solo engagements, and made 
a joint Paris debut. 

Instrumentalists under this manage- 
ment include the pianists Grace Flar- 
rington, who will make her second 
Town Hall recital appearance this sea- 
son; Jeaneane Dowis, who will tour 
the Midwest in November, 1955; and 
James Wolfe, whose season will be 
highlighted by a tour of Central 
America this spring. Violinists Sy!via 
Rosenberg and Joyce Flissler also con- 
tinue with the league. 

A special atraction is the Harp 
Trio, consisting of Cynthia (tis, 


harpist; Lorin’ Bernsohn, cellist; 
Claude Monteux, flutist. This en 
semble will tour for the University 


of Minnesota in February, 1955. Miss 
Otis is also available for sol m- 
certs through the League. 
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“A baritone 
of 
sheer 
velvet.” 


BOSTON HERALD, 
NOV. 6, 1954 
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NEW YORK—"MacNeil wins praise for Rigoletto role. He was so good that one 
hesitates which to single out first, the success of his characterization or the beauty 
of his singing. Mr. MacNeil has a voice of exceptional quality, which can swell to 
stirring fullness and yet also retain its richly musical timbre down to a pianissimo." 
Times, April 1954 
BUFFALO—" Add to that his beautifully controlled tones for a ‘Di Provenza’ that 
brought the highest applause of the evening." Courier-Express, Oct. 1954 
DETROIT—"A new Rigoletto, Cornell MacNeil triumphed to bring down the house 
with a superb exhibition of the true splendor of his voice." The News, Nov. 1954 
at coun- 
e league BOSTON—"Cornell MacNeil as the elder Germont .. . sang with a baritone of sheer 
—s velvet and conveyed a very fine portrait of the intrusive father." Herald, Nov. 1954 
her than 
fie CHICAGO—"Cornell MacNeil was the elder Germont, and a distinguished one. 
nd Wil- Voice is the element that the role needs most, and this singer is possessed of one 
—— that is highly attractive as to tone, and used expertly." Sunday Times, 
tne rtizec 
duo yro- 
ae a PITTSBURGH—{As Ashton in 'Lucia') "Here is an excellent voice of fine range 
manage- and color. This young singer should go far." Press, Jan. 1955 
ace Hlar- 
T oll 
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LEADING BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera 
New York City Opera 


“Stole 
the 
Show, 


Alfred Frankenstein, 
‘San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sept. 25, 1954 


San Francisco Opera 





GIANNI SCHICCHI * COPPELIUS ° * WALDNER * * KLINGSOR °* ° OCHS ° * SCARPIA °* * BECKMESSER 


TALES OF HOFFMANN ARABELLA PARSIFAL ROSENKAVALIER TOSCA MEISTERSINGER 
"ARABELLA": "Ralph Herbert in his Met debut as the "FIGARO" —Headline: “Herbert's Figaro adds verve to 
Count father of the two girls, sang in sonorous tones, acted gay version of Mozart's comedy."—"'Ralph Herbert's Figaro 
with finesse and lent authentic Viennese flavor to the pro- has flair and salt and style. He sang well and he sang pun- 
ceedings." Harriett Johnson, N. Y. Post gent understandable English." 

“MEISTERSINGER™: "Mr. Herbert, who assumed the dif- ree Senin ern Sey Sane 
ficult role of Beckmesser for the first time without benefit “PORTUGUESE INN": "If any one singer stole the show it 
of an orchestra rehearsal, did so with remarkable assurance, was Ralph Herbert." —Aitred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 
impersonating the embittered marker with telling conviction “DON GIOVANNI": “Ralph Herbert gave a free and easy 
and without recourse to caricature." N. Y. Herald Tribune delineation of the title role and sang with style. Fie has a 
“ROSENKAVALIER™ NBC TV Opera: "The best was Ralph flexible voice which he is able at all times to control effec- 
Herbert as Baron Ochs. He was humorous without too much tively." Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press 
caricature, he sang in first rate fashion and he enunciated “MERRY WIDOW": The opera people are fortunate in 
with clarity. Harriett Johnson, N. Y. Post having Ralph Herbert. He had gusto, authority, a romantic 
"“WOZZEK": "The best performance of the evening — sweep. His baritone had richness, control and proper 
masterfully accomplished!" Olin Downes, N. Y. Times nuance.” St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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Ovation after ovation for 
the Met's newest Star 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


HETROPOLITAN OPERA DEBUT 
Id ROLE OF OSCAR IN “MASKED BALL” 
FEB. 8, 1955 


"The young soprano provided a visually attractive, persuasive and self 
possessed impersonation." F.D.P., N. Y. Herald Tribune 
"Miss Hurley's voice, fresh and of pleasant quality proved well able to 
cope with the florid music allotted to Oscar . . . she had excellent stage 
presence.” J.B., N.Y, Times 
"Titian haired slender and definitely personable by feminine standards, 
Miss Hurley was at the same time, entirely engaging as a boy both vocally 
and visually. Miss Hurley's voice . . . ingratiates by its own individual love- 
liness, the quality is pure and liquid . . . she sang wth control and artistry." 
Harriett Johnson, N. Y. Post 


Scores at MET . . . "LAUREL HURLEY IN FINE VOICE." 


"Since Oscar is no ordinary page, neither was Miss Hurley's sienanng sng 
She did a thoroughly professional job. Allentown, Pa. where she was born, 
can be proud of her achievement. Her flexible, well-schooled voice served 


. wu 
her well in her solos. Miles Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal American 





AS MUSETTA IN "LA BOHEME" 


"It was Laurel Hurley who captured her listeners enthusiasm by giving a 
vivacious, unpredictable and extremely attractive Musetta. All this and superb 
singing too." 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Nov. 4, 1954 


'. . « the role of Musetta was superlatively well sung by Laurel Hurley. 

Miss Hurley is not only an unusually good soprano but also an accomplished 

actress—and very pretty too!" Boston Post, Nov. 4, 1954 
AS OLYMPIA IN "TALES OF HOFFMANN" 

"Olympia was enacted with wit and charm by Laurel Hurley, and her colora- 


tura was a constant delight." Christian Science Monitor, Nov, 4, 1954 
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As Fiakermilli in the 
Metropolitan Opera Production 
of “Arabella” 


Laurel Hurley Praised 
in “LA SONNAMBULA” sonvory 25th, 1955 


"Laurel Hurley as Amina was outstanding. She has a 
light flexible voice of lovely quality, and she projected 
it with effortless control. Her traversal of the aria, ''Ah 
non credea” was floated in true bel canto style. When 
she was done with it the audience gave her a rousing 
hand.” 

Howard Taubman, N. Y. Times 


“Her performance was marked by musica! and ex- 
pressive understanding . . . and a command of the music's 
style and line. Her tones were fluently and flexibly pro- 
duced, with an unusually clear and appealing timbre." 


Francis D. Perkins—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Headline: “HURLEY OUTSTANDING." 


"The star of the evening was without a doubt Miss 
Hurley who sang throughout with beauty and ease of 
tone encompassing the high coloratura passages minus a 
harsh note or evidence of strain." 

Harriett Johnson, N. ¥. Post 


Headline: "MISS HURLEY SCORES IN 
LA SONNAMBULA.” 


“A concert version of Bellini’'s "La Sonnambula" last 
night proved a personal triumph for young Laurel Hurley 
. . » Miss Hurley was given a long and resounding ova- 
tion . . . The demonstration spoke well for the good taste 
of the crowd. This was singing in a fine tradition of smooth 
technique and silk-spun tone, a tradition of superb phras- 
ing and easy grace—in short, bel canto." 

Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Headline: “LAUREL HURLEY SCORES” 


“The performance turned into a personal triumph for 
Laurel Hurley. Miss Hurley negotiated all the intricacies 
of her difficult part with remarkable accuracy, clarity and 
musicianship.” 


Miles Kastendieck, N. Y, Journal American 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
SUITE 1302 
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Ronald A. Wilford 


Ronald A. Wilford 


Ronald A. Wilford Associates, Inc., 
in its first year of independent - man- 
agement, reports that it has “more 
than doubled its activities in volume 
and scope” 


Pietro Scarpini, Italian pianist, who 


last year made his debut as_ soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, will return to the United 
States to appear with symphony 


orchestras and in major recital series, 
October through December, 1955. 

Ellen Faull, soprano, who joined 
this management in the past year, will 
during the coming season again ap- 
with the New York City Opera 
and with leading orchestras and other 
opera organizations throughout the 
country. 

Thomas Brockman, young American 
pianist, will concertize in the future 
under this office’s direction. His past 
activities have covered two continents. 
Following a Town Hall appearance in 
October, 1954, Mr. Brockman em- 
barks on another European tour, re- 


pear 


Giesen and Booiner 


artists list, 
Eastman 
following for 


The Giesen & Boomer 
under the direction of 
Boomer, will offer the 
the 1955-56 season: 

Anna Russell, international concert 
comedienne, will make her fifth trans- 
continental tour of North America, 
on her return from the Antipodes. In 
late March, 1955, Miss Russell fli 
to Honolulu for engagements, then to 
\ustralia, whose Broadcasting Com- 
mission is sponsoring some 50 engage- 
ments by her, and will broadcast 15 
minutes of each recital Miss Russell 
gives there. Her other appearances 
will be in New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Singapore and other countries. In the 
spring of 1956, she returns to England 
to appear in her own show, and then 


will tour Scandinavia and the Union 
of South Africa. A fourth Columbia 
LP recording made by Miss Russell 


with orchestra will be released in Oc- 


tober, 1955. 

Jane Pickens, soprano, heard on the 
entire NBC network each Thursday 
in her own show, will appear with 
several symphony orchestras during 
the coming season. 

Burl Ives, folk singer, who gave 
five New York recitals this season, 
will make a limited tour of two 
months between motion-picture com- 


mitments. 
David Rose, American 

and composer, will 

conductor for some of 


conductor 
a as guest 
the leading or- 


chestras, as well as continue with his 
[TV and film commitments and _ his 
post as permanent conductor of the 


Pasadena Pops Orchestra. 

As a special box-office attraction 
for orchestral engagements only, Anna 
Russell has been packaged with David 
Rose. This offering has been engaged 
by a number of the leading sym- 
phonies, with both artists supplying 
their own orchestrations. 

Piano Playhouse, featuring a noted 
music commentator, with a ia piano 
team, concert pianist and jazz pianist, 
will again be available. 
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turning to this country for summer 
engagements and a winter tour of the 
United States. 

Donald Gramm, 
sides his appearances with 
York City Opera Company and the 
Lyric Theater of Chicago, during 
1954-55 fulfilled engagements or re- 
peat dates with symphony orchestras 
in Boston, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, and Los Angeles, with 
the Ann Arbor Musical Society, at 
Hollywood Bowl, the Berkshire Festi- 
val, and elsewhere. In the coming sea- 
son, Mr. Gramm will tour Europe, 
where he makes his debut in January, 
1956. 

Virginia Haskins, lyric-coloratura 
soprano, in addition to a concert tour 
this season, appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. She can 
be heard in the new RCA Victor re- 
cording of “A Masked Ball’ con- 
ducted by Toscanini. Continuing with 
the NBC-TV Opera, she was also 
heard on other nationwide TV and 
radio programs. 

Adele Marcus, pianist, owing to ill- 
ness, was compelled to cancel her 
American engagements following her 
appearance with the Vancouver Sym- 
phony in October. Now fully re- 
covered, Miss Marcus left on Jan. 1 
for appearances in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Italy. She returns 
to the United States in February, and 
will appear in Town Hall and tour 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Sesides extensive work in the con- 
cert field, the Wilford office is active 
in television and radio, through its 
representation of Carmen Dragon, 


bass-baritone, be- 


the New 


motion-picture, TV and radio con- 
ductor. He currently conducts for 
NBC's Colgate Comedy Hour, with 


Gordon MacRae, and will lead var‘ous 


“pop” concerts in the coming season. 





Eastman Boomer 


The Feldman Ensemble, © string 
quartet with a concert pianist, coached 
by I. E. Feldman, will make two short 
tours in the fall and spring. 

William Clauson, balladeer and gui- 
tarist, who was heard in a New York 
debut this season, following European 


engagements, will make a_transcon- 
tinental tour. He records for RCA 
Victor, and offers programs sung in 


five languages. He is also 
for recitals in Mexico, Spain, 
Central Europe, 


engaged 
Britain, 
and Scandinavia. 

Ethel Smith, organist, who has been 
soloist with many leading symphony 
orchestras will be available for orches- 
tral appearances only. 

Nina Dova, soprano, a _ popular 
singer on television, radio and in the 
theater, has been added to the list and 
will bow in the concert field. Her re- 
cital is especially costumed and staged 
by a noted Broadway director. 

Other artists are Erroll Garner, 
leading jazz pianist and his trio, in- 
cluding piano, bass and drums; Jean 
Swetland and Joseph Scandur, soprano 
and baritone duo; and the ANTA 
Touring Players, in their ninth an- 
nual tour, offering Shakespeare's 
“Richard IIL”, with incidental music, 
and Emlyn Williams’ “The Corn is 
Green”, with songs by the Gwynedd 
Welsh Quartette. 


David Libidins 


For the season 1955-56 the David 
Libidins office will continue to be the 
exclusive booking agency for Ballets 
Espagnols Teresa and Luisillo. The 
tour next season will be of about 22 
weeks’ duration. The company ex- 
pects to cover all the territory of the 
United States. 

This office will continue to have 
under its management Vladimir Horo- 
witz; Wanda Landowska; Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist (who at this writing 





Maurice Seymour 


David Libidins 


is touring Europe); Ruth Posselt, 
violinist; Muriel Kerr, pianist; and 
Igor Youskevitch, classic dancer. 


The Libidins firm has the exclusive 
management of the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua, leading chamber- 
music organization. Besides booking 
this attraction in this country, the 
management will arrange a number of 
appearances for the group in South- 
ern Europe and the Near East under 
the sponsorship of the American 
National Theater and Academy 
(ANTA), in the spring of 1955. 

Mr. Lib‘dins also represents Istvan 
Nadas, pianist, who made a debut last 
October at Town Hall, New York. 


Berenece Kazounoff 


The major part of Berenece 
ounoft’s artist list now consists of 
chamber-music groups, and includes 
such distinguished ensembles as_ the 
Vegh String Quartet, the Parrenin 
String Quartet, and the Trio di Bol- 
zano. 


The 


Kaz- 


Vegh 
their second tour, 
the Pacific Coast 


returning for 
will be heard on 
for the first time, 
and will perform a complete Bee- 
thoven cycle in Montreal, Toronto, 
and at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. They arrive in New York on 
Feb. 21 of this year, and will be heard 
in this country and Canada until the 
end of April. Their third tour opens 
in October, 1955. The quartet has 
just signed an exclusive contract with 
London Records. 


Quartet, 


The Parrenin String Quartet will 
come to North America for their 
first tour in February, 1956. This 


French quartet has appeared at most 
of the major festivals in Europe, and 


concluded their 1953-54 season with 
their 500th concert. 

The Trio di Bolzano, violin, cello, 
and piano ensemble, is already well 
known in this country through Vox 
recordings. They arrive here for 
their introductory tour in February, 
1956. Giannino Carpi, the trio’s vio- 
linist, toured here as concertmaster of 


Roma, and Nunzio 
Montanari, pianist, was a member of 
the original Trio di Trieste. The 
Trio di Bolzano has been extensively 
heard in Europe, on the Continent 
and in England. 

Mary Simmons, dramatic soprano, in 


the Virtuosi di 


her first season with the Kazounoti 
office, has given recital, oratorio, sym 
phony and opera performances. She 
appeared as Santuzza in “Cavalleri 
Rusticana” for the Canadian Broad 
casting Corporation in__ television 
Miss Simmons will be soloist at the 


Bach Festival in Kalamazoo, Micl 
in March. 

Leonard Shure, pianist, will be fea 
tured this season and next with 
number of major symphonies, and wil 
also be heard in solo recitals and i 
joint lieder recitals with Mary Sim 
mons. 

Tung Kwong-Kwong, young Chi 
nese pianist, will again fill concer 
dates and be available for a limite 
number of sonata programs with he 
husband, Ma Si-Hon, violinist. 


Strok, Tillett and Holt 


Strok, Tillett & Holt, Ltd. « 
which the directors are A. Strol 
(United States), Emmie Tillett, an 
lan Hunter, announces the establis! 
ment of offices in New York am 
London to arrange tours for artist 
throughout the world. 

The first worldwide tour has beet 
arranged for Larry Adler, harmonic: 


virtuoso, including India, Pakistat 
Singapore, the Philippine Islands 
Hongkong, Japan and New Zealand 

Mr. Strok announces that Solomor 
pianist, will again be available in thi 
country from January, 1957. Also un 
der this firm’s exclus‘ve managemen 
are Dietrich Fisher-Dieskau, bariton 


and lieder singer (for next season) 
Larry Adler; Richard Korn, conduc 
tor; and NOH, famous classica 


Japanese drama-ballet. 


Eugene Istomin, American pianist 


has been engaged by this manage 
ment for a tour of the Far East be 
ginning in September, 1955 


Th's office also arranges New Yor} 
debut recitals, under the management 
of Robert Modlin. 


Inter-Allied Artists 


Inter - Allied Artists 
Ann Kullmer, director, will represet 
the following artists for 1955-56: 

Soprano: Stella Roman. 

Baritone: Paul Matthen. 

Pianists: Alexander Borovsky 
Perry O'Neil, Eunice Podis, Clau 
dette Sorel. 

Violinist: Mischa Mischakoff. 

Cellist: Janos Starker. 

Conductors: Theodore Bloomfield. 
Sergiu Celibidache, Josef Cherniay 
sky, J. Albert Fracht, Joseph Haw 
thorne, Leslie Hodge, Fritz Mahler. 
and Hans Schwieger. 

In addition to the above, Inter 
Allied Artists will manage the Hart 
ford Little Symphony and the newly 
formed International Hugo Wolf So 
ciety, Inc. 

This management's policy of plac 
ing qualified American artists i 
Europe and bringing new Europeat 
artists to the United States continues 
as before, and announcement of a 
new European division will be made 


Corporation 


shortly. 





Berenece Kazounoff 


Ann Kullmer 
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WILLIAM L. STEIN inc. 


proudly announces 


the FIRST AMERICAN-CANADIAN TOUR of 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
World Renowned Baritone 
1955 only 
for 1955-56 we will introduce: 


BENNO KUSCHE, 
Dramatic Sopranos: Bass baritone, Munich Opera 




















LUCINE AMARA* ond Sedsins 
CHRISTEL GOLTZ* HERMANN UHDE,* 
tile Sopranos: factions Rives mechan 
JOSEPHINE ASARO** Bayreuth Festival SET SVANHOLM* 


ZETHA AVERY (new) 
CATHERINE CURRIE (obroad) 
SUZANNE DANCO, le Scala, Milan 
LUCRETIA FERRE 

JANE FLEMING** 

Mezzo Sopranos: 

ROSEMARY KUHLMANN** 
REGINA RESNIK* 

JANICE RUETZ 

ARLENE SOSKEY (new) 


JOSEF TRAXEL (abroad) 
Baritones: 


SIGURD BJOERLING (abroad) 
JOSEF METTERNICH* 
DONALD WHITE 


Bassos: 

DAVID COLLYER 

OSKAR CZERWENKA (ebrocd) 
DEZSO ERNSTER* 





Contralto: JAN GBUR (abroad) 
EUNICE ALBERTS Conductor: 
Coloraturas: CARL BAMBERGER 
YOLANDA VASQUEZ Stage Director: 
BLANCHE GITLOW DINO YANNOPOULOS* 

Special Attraction: Personal Representatives for: 

ENRICO MAINARDI, Cellist and ANNA MOFFO, Soprano 
CARLO ZECCHI, Pionist RALPH MAGELSSEN, Baritone 


Representatives for Europe only: 
CARLOS ALEXANDER, Boss0 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Tenor 
ANNE BOLLINGER, Soprano 
CORA CANNE-MEIJER (except Holland) 
FRANCES WATKINS, Coloratura 


William \. 


JSF (J i Nin. 


113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





“artist is member of Metropolitan. ** artist is member of the City Center. 
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Demeter Zachareff 


Demeter Zachareff 


The Demeter Zachareff Manage- 
ment arranged Boston concerts and 
tours throughout the United States 
and Canada for a number of artists 
and group attractions. Among these 
was Frederick Jagel, opera and con- 
cert tenor. Others were Reah Sadow- 
sky, pianist; 


William Stevens, young 
Montreal pianist; and George Szpi- 
nalski, Polish violinist. Ingrida and 


Karina Gomes, Latvian duo-pianists, 
are now on their second coast-to- 
coast tour, which will take them as 


far as Séattle; they will complete 
the sunbtats with a concert at the 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 


N. H., on April 17. Also presented 
were the Cambridge Festival Orches- 
tra, with Daniel Pinkham as con- 
ductor and harpsichordist; the Jan 
Veen Dancers; and others. Howard 
Goding, chairman of the piano depart- 
ment of New England Conservatory, 
gave his annual Jordan Hall recital 
to a capacity audience. All these 
artists were heard in Boston. 

Mr. Zachareff arranged a_ tour 
through the East and Midwest for 
the Boston Opera Guild, Fredric Pop- 
per, musica! director, presenting Mo- 


zart’s “The Magic Flute” in English 
in concert form. Appearances were 
arranged in the New England region 
for the Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus. 

He also has concluded an arrange- 
ment to represent the Berkshire 
Woodwind Ensemble. Louis Speyer is 
conductor and English horn player 


of the ensemble, 
entirely of 
bers. 


which is composed 
Boston Symphony mem- 


Musical Artists 


Musical Artists, under the direction 
of Susan Pimsleur, reports that 1954 
brought honors to the dance com- 
panies and artists that it represented. 

José Limon and his company were 
chosen as the first ensemble to tour 
under the Performing Arts Interna- 
tional Exchange Program, which 
ANTA is administering on behalf of 
the State Department. The company 
performed for a week in Rio de 
Janeiro and a week in Sao Paulo 
The tour reached its climax in Monte- 
video, when members of the UNESCO 
conference in that city made up the 
first audience. A full-circle tour of 
the United States was made in the 
spring. A European and Far Eastern 
tour is planned for 1955, besides regu- 
lar concert tours and performances 
with orchestras 


Doris Humphrey was given the 
Capezio Award for her contribution 
to dance. \Works newly commissioned 
from her were seen on Broadway, at 
the Juilliard School of Music, and at 
the American Dance Festival in New 
London, Conn 


lean Léon Destiné, 
and his group made three tours of 
this country and appeared for six 
weeks in Mexico City. 

Maria Tallchief, before joining the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, gave 
performances in Puerto Rico and on 
TV in Canada with Andre Eglev- 
sky. Mr. Eglevsky went a_ second 
time to Puerto Rico, with Mia Sla- 
venska and Patricia Wilde in a Ballet 
Trio program, and made other TV ap- 
pearances 

Paul Draper returned to 


Haitian dancer, 


3roadway 
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in December. He was featured in five 
summer festivals, and this month will 
appear in a festival at the University 
of Oregon. 

Harriette Ann Gray has created a 
new Dance-Theater Repertory Group, 
with newly choreographed material. 
She made return trips to Texas, North 
Carolina, and other states for re-en- 
gagements. 

Inesita, Spanish dancer, whose New 
York debut brought five engagements 
in New York City alone, went to 
Kansas City last summer, toured with 


her group in December, and _ plans 
extensive tours with them in 1955. 
The Comic Opera Players toured 


in Menotti’s “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” in more than 45 cities, and is 
going out with Leonard Bernstein’s 
“Trouble in Tahiti”; their second com- 
pany is scheduled for a March, 1955, 
tour. 

The American Mime Theater, di- 
rected by Paul Curtis, which appeared 
for more than eight months on the 
‘BS “Adventure” TV series, and in 
many summer and other theaters, is 
planning a full-scale tour in 1955. 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Roberta Bailey 


Roberta Bailey 


Roberta Bailey reports the follow- 
ing activities for those under her 
guidance during the season of 1954- 
Virgil Fox, promiment concert or- 
ganist, has appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston 
Pops, New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra. His present season was com- 
pletely filled, and that for 1955-56 is 
now being booked. A European tour 
is scheduled for April, 1956. The 
past season saw the release of three 
of his RCA Victor records, with an- 
other scheduled next November. 

Beatrice Krebs, mezzo-contralto, 
was a soloist in Berlioz’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” with the Boston Symphony at 
Tanglewood, and had a lead?ng role 
in Copland’s “The Tender Land” 
there. In addition to singing opera 
roles in the New York area, she was 
heard on a national CBS broadcast 

f “Messiah” from Worcester, Mass., 
and was a soloist with the Pittsburgh 
and Springfield symphonies and_ the 
Rochester Oratorio Society On 12 
hours’ notice, Miss Krebs learned two 
Bach arias and sang these, as a sub- 
stitute for Carol Brice, at the 
Schweitzer Benefit Concert in Town 
Hall recently. 

Richard Weagly, tenor, 
master at the Riverside 
led the choir in the performance of 
12 major works of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams during the church year. Mr. 
Weagly is available for a_ limited 
number of lecture-recitals 

Donald McDonald, young American 
organist, was featured soloist for the 
National Conclave of Deans for the 
American Guild of Organists in New 
Orleans. He was heard on WNYC, 
sponsored by the New York City 
Chapter of the same Guild. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is on the faculty of the West- 
minster Choir College and organist- 
choirmaster of the West End Collegi- 
ate Church in New York City. 

New to Miss Bailey’s management 
is Robert Price, tenor. An established 

3ach interpreter, he has been repeat- 
edly re-engaged for such events as 
the Winter Park Bach Festival. 


and _ choir- 
Church, has 





Klaus W. Kolmar 


William Morris Agency 


The William Morris Agency, Inc., 
Special Attractions Division, of which 
Klaus W. Kolmar is director, an- 
nounces the following special attrac- 
tions, available for 1955-56. 

Jose Greco and His Company of 
Spanish Dancers, which has made 
three coast-to-coast United States 
tours, and has been re-engaged at the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s Empire Room more 
often than any other attraction, will 
be available from Nov. 2 to Dec. 12, 
1955, and from Jan. 16 through Feb. 

1956. 

A concert version of the Kurt 
Weill-Moss Hart musical “Lady in 
the Dark”, directed by Mr. Hart and 
starring a leading Broadway or Holly- 
wood actress, with a top supporting 
male actor and a small orchestra or 
two pianos, will be toured. 

Hugo Winterhalter, His Orchestra 
and Chorus, with a leading “pop” 
singer if desired, will be available 
within a 150-mile radius of New York 
City on Fridays and Saturdays dur- 
ing the spring and fall of 1955. 

A concert version of an outstanding 
drama, with prominent players in lead 
roles, will also be presented. 

Chandra Kaly id His Company, 
an ensemble of ten dancers and sing- 


ers, a pianist and two drummers, 
headed by Mr. Kaly, will feature 
dances of the Orient, Brazil, French 


popular dances of the Lautrec era, 
and a modern blues ballet. It will be 
available from Sept 15 through Oct. 
31, 1955. 

The National Ballet of Canada com- 
pany of 60, in a classic repertoire and 
modern ballets choreographed by An- 
tony Tudor, will be available from 
January through April, 1956. 

_The_ Baird Marionettes, Bill and 
Cora Baird’s puppet creations, known 
on TV, will be presented. 

The Billy Williams Quartette, of 
male singers, headed by Mr. Williams, 
and supported by three instrumental- 
ists and a girl vocalist, will be avail- 
able aad mid-October through mid- 
November, 1955. 

Many artists on the William Mor- 
ris roster will be available for single 
bookings for orchestra benefits, fund- 
raising, and other special occasions. 


Celebrity Artists 


Celebrity Artists Corporation, ac- 
cording to its directors, Jeannette Fer- 
reira and Franklyn Smith, looks for- 
ward to the new season with a deter- 
mination to continue bringing the best 
in musical entertainment to the com- 
munities they serve. 

This firm’s artist list again includes 
a number of group attractions: the 
Salzedo Ensemble, headed by Carlos 
Salzedo; several operatic programs— 
“Don Pasquale” and “The Barber of 
Seville”, both in English, the latter 
in Virginia Card’s version; Carl Sup- 
na’s Operalogues; a concert version 
of “La Bohéme”; representation in a 
specific area of the Grass Roots Op- 
era Company; and The Romberg 
Revue, devoted to show tunes by that 
composer. 

Celebrity Artists is booking Anatole 
Kitain as solo pianist; he recently 
returned from giving joint recitals in 


Central and South America. This 
firm for the first time represents com- 
soncelibieniat Alexander Tcherepnine. 
Among special offerings this season 
have been Fredric Vonn, piano 
satiristy and Lloyd La Vaux, concert 
accordionist. 


Andrew Schulhof 


Andrew Schulhof will devote his 
full time to the exclusive worldwide 
management of conductors Ernest 
Ansermet, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Leopold Stokowski, giving his indi- 
vidual attention to all phases of their 
activities. 

Ernest Ansermet will return to the 
United States next season for three 





Andrew Schulhof 


weeks only, to conduct the Boston 
Symphony. He will conduct only a 
few concerts with his own orchestra 
in Switzerland and fulfill his record- 
ing engagements. The remainder of 
his time will be taken up with the 
completion of his books on musical 
matters 

Sir Thomas Beecham will return 
to the United States for the coming 
season and will conduct many of the 
leading orchestras, including Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland, during his 
three months’ stay. 

Leopold Stokowski, who for the 
fifth consecutive summer will tour 
Europe, will conduct at leading fes- 
tivals there. After his return to the 
United States, he will appear at the 
closing concert of the Hollywood 
3owl and conduct the first perfor- 
mance in the United States of Carl 
Orff’s “Trionfo di Afrodite”. Imme- 
diately following this engagement, he 
has accepted the musical directorship 
of the Pacific Coast Festival in Santa 
3arbara. In the fall and winter he 
will undertake guest appearances with 
various orchestras and engage in an 
increased amount of recording for 
RCA-Victor. He is making special 
plans for several contemporary-music 
concerts in order to encourage young 
composers and to bring new works 
to the attention of the public. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for orchestral appearances this 
season and next, and is following her 
Villa-Lobos and Chopin recordings 
with others. After a tour of this 
continent, she will fulfill engagements 
in Europe. In her limited free time, 
she is giving master classes at Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal, where 
she recently received an honorary 
Doctorate of Music. 


George Leyden Colledge 


Concert Management George Ley- 
den Colledge, in its 23rd year, re- 
mains under the direction of Mr. 
Colledge for national bookings and 
arranging of New York recitals, and 
Inga Wank, who for seven years has 
handled young artists’ bookings for 
oratorio, church and temple, and club 
engagements. 

For the coming season it will repre- 
sent Alfred Greenfield, chairman of 
the Department of Music, University 
College, New York University, who 
has directed the Glee Club of that 
institution for 30 years, and is the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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PIANISTS 


Horszowski 








James Friskin 





Erich Itor Kahn 





Maxim Schapiro 





=. 


Beveridge Webster 


Konrad Wolff 
Lecture-Recitals 
| 
| 
} 
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Helen Phillips 
Soprano 


a® 


Calliope Shenas 
Contralto 











| Saidenberg Little Symphony 


HENRY COLBERT ANN COLBERT 
205 West 57th Street, New York 19 


COLBERT—LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
| 
| 
| 





Elisabeth Schwarzkopf Frances Magnes 
Soprano Violin 





Robert Brink 
‘iolin 


Giorgio Ciompi 
Violin 


¥ 


d 


William Hess 


x. Tenor + 


Hans Hotter Paul Doktor 
Bass- Baritone Viola 


Fernando Valenti 
Harpsichord 








John Langstaff Carleton Sprague Smith 
Baritone Flutist and Lecturer 


AVAILABLE 1956/57 SEASON 


Randolph Singers 


LILIAN MURTAGH 


PRESENT 
FOR THE 
1955/56 
SEASON 





ORGAN ARTISTS 


Nita Akin 

Robert Baker 
Claire Coci 

Charles Courboin 
David Craighead 
Catharine Crozier 
Jeanne Demessieux 
Fernando Germani 
Hugh Giles 
Kenneth Goodman 
Jean Langlais 
André Marchal 
George Markey 
Marilyn Mason 
Alexander McCurdy 
Flor Peeters 
Alexander Schreiner 
Arden Whitacre 








Amadeus Quartet 


it 





Berkshire Quartet 





Hungarian Quartet 





Juilliard Quartet 





Albeneri Trio 
Piano, Violin, Cello 





Alfred Deller Tri 
Counter-Tenor, Lute, Harpsichord 





Pasquier Trio 
Violin, Viola, Cello 





Brink-Pinkham Duo 
Violin and Harpsichord 
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Wilenski 
M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. Birchurin reports the follow- 
ing South American and European 
activities of American artists during 
the seasons of 1954 and 1955: 


Rudolf Firkusny, pianist (Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Inc.) gave 
over 20 concerts in Argentina, Brazil 


and Uruguay in June and 


; aes) , July—this 
being his fifth South 


American tour. 


In the fall of 1954, Mr. Firkusny 
made an extensive three months’ tour 
of Europe, appearing in recitals and 
with major orchestras in England, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. In May, 1955, Mr. 
Firkusny will return for a series of 


further important concerts in Europe. 
His next South American tour is 
scheduled for the summer of 1956. 
_Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, is touring 
Europe, January through March, 
1955, appearing in recitals, with or- 
chestras, on radio and __ television. 
Among his orchestral appearances 
were those with the London Philhar- 
monic, Berlin Philharmonic, Paris 
Pasdeloup Orchestra, and many other 
groups. In June and July of this year 
he is scheduled for an extensive tour 
in South America, playing over 25 
concerts in Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay 
Iva Kitchell, satiric dancer, has been 


presented for the first time in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico in 1954; in the sum- 
mer of 1955 she will be intreaduced 
In a series of performances in 


€ Paris 
She is also scheduled 
engagements in South 


and Florence. 

for. return 

\merica. 
\mong the 


artists introduced 
through Mr 


Bichurin’s office in South 
\merica, both, is Robert 
Goldsand, | jianist, who toured Europe 
in the fall of 1954. He appeared in 
recitals, with orchestra and radio, in 
Sweden, Denmark, Norwz Ly, Germany 
Finland, and Spain 7 

Mr. Bichurin 


Europe, or 


also arranged the 


furopean tour of Grant Johannesen, 

Manist, who gave concerts during 

January and February, 1955, appear- 
ng in Germany, Austria, Sweden 
\ustria, Sweden, Denmark, Norwav. 

Finland, and England. is 
Earl Wild, pianist, will 


appear in 
Amsterdam, and Paris in an 
all-Gershwin program under the baton 
of Andre Kostelanetz. 

Gary Graffman, pianist 
Recital Management, 
uled tor concerts in South America 
during the summer of 1955. 

Ida Krehm, Ella Gok Istein, and Za- 
del Skolovskv, pianists, have been ac- 
tive on the Europe: in concert stage. 

\ppearances in Central America 
and Mexico are being arranged 
through Mr. Bichurin’s office for ‘the 
pianist James Wolfe. Plans are also 
being made by this office for a tour 
in South Ameriéa for Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist. 


London, 


(Columbia 
Inc.) is sched- 


Mr. Bichurin has arranged a series« 


of concerts 
ductor, 


for Nicolai Malko, con- 
in Argentina and U ruguay in 
April and May, 1955. Fabien Se- 
vitzky, who appeared as guest con- 
ductor in those countries in 1952 and 
1953, will return for more guest en- 
gagements in the coming summer. 
he latter also appeared as conductor 
in Sweden and Finland last fall. 
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management are Rey de la 
classic 


co-authors of 


the Tichman-Budnevich 


cludes 


and 
The 


cellist ; 
who have been heard in the 


netist, 
made 
seasons 


from coast to coast in 





Erminie Kahn continues for 1955-56 
the representation in this country of 
Robert Goldsand, pianist, who gave 
European concerts, for the first time 
since the war, in the fall of 1954, 
including his recital debut in Lon- 
don. Arrangements are under way 
for the return of Mr. Goldsand to 
England this spring, and for a tour 
of the Continent in the fall of 1955. 
Miss Kahn also continues to represent 
Suzanne Bloch, whose concerts of 
Baroque and Shakespearean music 
played on the lute, virginals and re- 


corder, and songs to the lute, take her 
annually 
tours of 


from coast to coast and on 
the East and South. 

artists remaining with the 
Torre, 
Cowell, 


Other 


guitarist, and Henry 
American composer- pianist, the latter 
in lecture-recitals of his own music. 
Mr. Cowell and his wife, Sidney, are 
“Charles Ives and His 
Music”, recently published by Oxford 
University Press. He continues teach- 


ing and lecturing at Peabody Conser- 


and the 
Research in 


vatory, Columbia University, 
New School for Social 
New York. 

Newcomers to this management are 
Moyse Trio, the Manhattan Trio, and 
clarinet-and- 
piano duo. The Moyse Trio, which 
recently arrived in the country, in- 
Marcel Moyse, flutist; Blanche 
Honegger-Moyse, violinist and violist ; 
Louis Moyse, flutist and pianist. 
Manhattan Trio includes Oliver 
Colbentson, violinist; David Wells, 
and Ernest | Ulmer, pianist, 
East and 
Tichman, _ clari- 
Ruth Budnevich, 
York debut several 
will make a_ tour 
1955-56. 


Herbert 
and his wife, 
their New 
and 


Midwest. 


ago 


Thea 
Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker, beginning her e.ghth 
year as an artists’ representative here 
and abroad, will also represent her 
artists in the operetta, television and 
recording fields. The Little Orchestra 
Society, of which Miss Dispeker re- 
mains general manager for the eighth 
vear, will continue its series of con- 
certs in New York, New Jersey, and 
on tour. Its conductor, Thomas 
Scherman, is devoting part of his time 
to guest conducting of major orches- 
tras in the United States. 


Dolores Hayward 


Dolores Hayward Associates, Inc., 
was established several years ago for 
the purpose of promoting and produc- 
ing opera in English. Miss Haywé ard 
reports that approximately 75 per cent 
of the requests received for transla- 
tions ave for those by George and 
Phyllis Mead. The most popular op- 
eras in demand by colleges and school 
workshops are “Don Pasquale”, “The 
3arber of Seville’, “The Impres- 
ario”, and “Cosi fan tutte” 

In the past two years the 
have been commissioned to create 
English versions of the following 
operas: “The Beautiful Galatea” (von 
Suppé), “Romeo and Juliet”, “Faust”, 
(Gounod), “Ariadne auf Naxos’ 
(Strauss), for performances at Cen- 
-_ City, Colo.; “The Damnation of 

Faust” (Berlioz), for performance by 
Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati Sym- 

(Continued on page 181) 


Meads 





J. J. Vincent 


J. J. Vincent 


J. J. Vincent has signed a manage- 
ment contract with Delia Rigal, so- 


prano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
beginning next season. Mr. Vincent 
also announces that he will present 
here next season Kate Moller, leading 
soprano of the Copenhagen Opera. 
During the current season Mr. Vin- 


cent has booked Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Metropolitan buffo-bass, and arranged 
the bookings of the Newport Fes- 
tival. A new addition to the Vincent 
management is the young American 
pianist, Philippa Schuyler, whose first 
American availability is in 1957. 
Recently signed by Mr. Vincent to 
a management contract is Fernando 
Corena, leading bass of the Metro- 
politan and of La Scala in Milan. The 
Swiss-born artist, who can be heard 
on many London ffrr recordings, is 
available for recital, oratorio, and 
radio, besides opera, appearances. 


De Pace Associates 


Included on the management list of 
De Pace Associates for the 1953-56 
season are: John. Alexander, Raoul 
Jobin, Giacinto, Prandelli, and Rob- 
erto Turrini, tenors; Virginio Assan- 
dri, Henry Cordy, and Alessio De 
Paolis, comprimario tenors} Frank 
Valentino and Arthur Newman, bari- 
tones; John Lawler, Armando 
\enini and Paul Hager, stage direc- 
tors. 

De Pace Associates serve as per- 
sonal representative for Mario Del 
Monaco and Jan Peerce, tenors, under 
the management of Sol Hurok; Wal- 
ter Fredericks, tenor; Robert Weede, 
baritone; Lorenzo Alvary and Nor- 
man Scott, basses, under the manage- 
ment of NCAC. 

De Pace Associates is the 
York casting representative for 
burgh Opera, Inc. During the 
rent season this company, under the 
musical direction of Richard Karp, 
is presenting performances of “Aida”, 
with Ellen Faull, Margery Mayer, 
and Cesare sardelli; “Rigoletto” 
with Nadja Witkowska, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, and Ww alter Cassel; “Lucia 
a1 Lammermoor”, with Graciela Riv- 
era, Eugene Conley, and Cornell Mac- 
Neil; “La Traviata”, with Licia Al- 
banese, John Alexander, and Robert 
Weede; “Tosca”, with Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Rudolf Petrak, and Mr. Weede. 


bass; 


New 
Pitts- 
cur- 


Constance Wardle 


Artists represented by Miss Wardle 
are: Paul Matthen, baritone, en- 
gaged to sing leading roles with the 
Stuttgart Opera next season; he will 
be available for concert and oratorio 
in the spring of 1956. Doris Okerson, 
mezzo-soprano, soloist with the Con- 
cert Choir and the Bach Festival at 
Winter Park, Fla., is now in “The 
Saint of Bleecker Street”. Jane Stuart 
Smith, dramatic soprano, went from 
a fall season in Italy to Cairo, where 
she was to sing the title role in 

“Turandot”. Lydia Karine, French 
mezzo-soprano, will fulfill a spring 
season in Paris and a tour of Europe. 
Ernest Kanitz’s opera “Kumana” will 
have its premiere next season; he is 
now on sabbatical from his post as 
professor of composition at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. George 





Copeland, pianist, is available for re- 
citals, master classes, coaching, and 
university appearances. 

Miss Wardle is also organizing a 


Music and Art Tour of Europe.. 
J. H. Meyer 
J. H. Meyer (Meyer Management 


Corporation) concentrates his activi 
ties on the production and supervision 
of opera seasons and individual per- 
formances. He continues as New 
York representative of the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association and is 
closely identified with several other 
companies in various parts of the n 
tion. In addition to this work, he mai 
ages the opera and related activitic 
of the following artists: 
Conductors: Pietro 
Carlo Moresco. 
Sopranos: Stella 
Evangelista, Selma 


Cimara_ and 


Roman, Lucia 
Kaye, Tomi! 





J. H. Meyer 


Kanazawa, Yola Casselle, Laura Cz 
tellano, Joan Francis. 

Mezzo-sopranos : — 
Lydia Edwards, Joyce 4? 

Tenors: Gabor Carelli, 
lone. 

Baritones: Giuseppe Valdeng 
Richard Torigi, George Chapliski, 5 
win Dunning. 

Basses: William 
frido Patacchi, Roy 

Choreography: Lydia 
Lucien Prideaux. 

Mr. Meyer has also joined Sti 
nello Costume Co., Inc., as an officer 


[barron 


reorge sf 


Wilderman, \ 
Urhausen 
Arlova a 1 


and a director. He has moved his | 
fices to 335 West 49th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Consolidated Concerts 


New attractions to be 
Consolidated Concerts 
Charles E. Green, director, inclu 

Vicente Escudero, famous Span 
dancer, returning for a limited tour 
starting in February, 1955, with 
company including dancers, singers, 
guitarists and a pianist. 

Pilar Lopez will tour here for the 
first time with her Ballet Espanol of 
25 (though she appeared in the United 
States with her late sister, Argé 
tinita, several years ago). The 
traction is available for a coast-to- 
coast tour, following a New York 
season of four weeks, opening about 
Oct. 1, 1955. 

The National Yugoslav Folk Bal- 
let, a company of 42, will be available 
for a coast-to-coast tour after its New 
York season, which opens in Januar 
1956 

Ethel Waters will appear in a pro- 
gram called “At Home with Ethel 
Waters”, offering “a Sentimental 


offered ly 
Cor poral 


Cavalcade of Song and Drama” 
Other attractions again under this 
management for 1955-56 are: Martlia 
Graham, as soloist with symphc y 
orchestra in “Judith” or “St. Joan”; 
Carmelita Maracci and Her Dance 


Ensemble; the American Savoyars 


in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Pirates 
or Penzance”, “H. M. S. Pinafore”, 
“The Mikado”, and “Patience”, pro- 
duced and directed by Dorothy Raed- 
ler; Anatole and Roberto Kitain, in 
duo recitals for piano and violin; Eva 
LeGallienne, actress; Margaret Web- 
ster, stage director, actress and nar- 
rator. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

























































“Vocal perfection itself.” 





on Vi o o n Vircit THomson, New York Herald Tribune 
irginia Haskins “One of the finest performances was that of Miss 

nent Haskins who tossed off her virtuoso aria with 

tiv, ; : . ms... ss so aris 

soa LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO a security in delivery and a clarity of tone and elan 

_ that were exhilarating.” 

~tte Outin Downes. New York Times 

d is 

sther 

> nNa- 

mal 

vities 

and 


“Most striking was Ellen Faull, who sang in a big. 
ies Ell F Il beautiful soprano voice the most distinguished 
miko en au florid cantilena of this listener’s season. She had 
rhythm, alacrity. control, power and clear enun- 


ciation. And she didn’t have to force to be heard.” 
Vinci, THomson, New York Herald Tribune 


SOPRANO 








“Ladies and gentlemen... A Voice...” 
Ciaupbia Cassipy. Chicago Tribune 


Donald Gramm “His voice is not only beautiful in quality and very 


wide in range. but . . . it has a distinct personal 


BASS-BARITONE timbre, with the baritone suppleness and the dark. 


, rich color of the bass.” 
ee . . . > ‘ 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN. San Francisco Chronicle 
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rT. 
. “Temperament, character, and a singing touch that 
e SU, . 9 
i, Ed- turns to magical effect! 
Howarp TAauBMAN, New York Times 
\ 
“. . . Her interpretation was remarkably rich in 
a and Adele Mareus color, remarkably subtle in dynamics. extraordi- 
Stiva- ’ narily brilliant from the technical point of 
oo r PIANIST view... 
Mis ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, San Francisco Chronicle 
cw » es 
“It was a performance on the grand scale. 
ALBERT GoLpperc, Los Angeles Times 
ts 
fed | by “Rarely is a youthful pianist encountered nowa- 
ration, ’ | ; 
rclucd days blessed with the sensitivity, the innate musi- 
= h cality and the ability to absorb the attention that 
aii 7 h was made known by Thomas Brockman yesterday 
singers, I omas rocKman afternoon.” 
: Vew York Times 
Paw PIANIST 
nol ‘i ANIST “extraordinary sensibility of tone—technical ele- 
"eon gance—finest nuances—magician of sound—crystal 
‘he at- sonority.” 
vast-Lo- ; Veue Zuricher Zeitung 
York 7 
y about 
k Bal- és “We . . ° . 
ter le \ brilliant new pianist appeared in the U. S. last 
ts New week . . . the New York Time’s Olin Downes pub- 
nana + ” « lished a rave . . The rest of the press agreed.” 
ai letro carpini TIME M AGAZINE, Vovember 15, 1954 
} “thel 
a ul PIANIST “, .. Pietro Scarpini, a pianist of prodigious capac- 
oe tie ities, who plaved . . . with whirlwind virtuosity and 
Martha rhvthmic drive.” 
—_ Ly Ouin Downes, Vew York Times 
oan 5; 
“Dance 
voyaris 
Pirates 
nafore’ 
e", pro- M y 
» ‘Raed anagement 
itain, in 
gine RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, Ine 
st Web- * « ne, 
nd nar- os . . — . ‘ - ‘ 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Cable: Ronwilford Phone: Circle 6-1934 
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Charles L. Wagner 


Charles L. Wagner will continue to 
produce opera in English next season. 
‘La Bohéme” is the work that he will 
present on tour, beginning about Oct. 
1, 1955, in the new version translated 
and arranged by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin, and recently published by G. 
Schirmer, to which he holds first 
production rights. Two casts, new 
scenery and costumes, properties and 
lighting will be provided. The casts 
will provide three alternate Mimis, in- 
cluding Beverly Sills, who sang 
Violetta on a previous tour; John 
Alexander will return as one of two 
Rodolfos; Irene Cummings and Kitty 
Lowe will alternate as Musetta. As 
of late January, the tour was almost 
fully booked, with only an occasional 
date available en route. The company 
numbers 70, including a symphony 
orchestra of 25. The opera will be 
available in Italian as well as in 
Englist 


Young Artists Concerts 


Young Artists Concerts, a non-profit 
subsidized concert management of 
Memphis, Tenn., of which Louise 
Mercer is president, presents young 
artists selected each June in auditions, 
who have been born in—or have been 
resident for at least two years in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ar- 
Kentucky, Northern Louisi- 
ana or Southeastern Missouri. It has 
a local board of directors in Memphis, 
and an executive committee composed 
of leading musicians throughout the 
wide territory that it serves. 

Last season brought the addition of 


ki insas, 








Louise Mercer 


a number of solo artists, duos and en- 
sembles. These are presented in opera 
and concert courses, including those 
of universities and schools, as soloists 
with orchestras and choruses, and be- 
fore clubs and conventions. Among 
this management's activities is the 
presentation of six concerts annually 
in Louisville, Ky. 

In addition to solo and duo artists 
added to its list, the management has 
presented the Circle Opera of Nash- 
ville on tour in excerpts from operas, 
and in an annual Nashville series of 
opera. The Memphis Sinfonietta, con- 
ducted by Vincent de Frank, has at- 
tained a fine standard of players and 
a balanced budget. Another attraction 
on this roster is a quartet composed 
of piano, violin, viola and_ cello, 
played respectively by Julia Erwin, 
Joy Brown, Elizabeth Jetter, and Vin- 
cent de Frank 

Artists from this management have 
been making European tours for the 
last several seasons. 


Clarence E. Cramer 


Clarence FE. Cramer, of Chicago, 
innounces that Mishel Piastro and the 
Longines Svmphonette will make an 
autumn transcontinental tour to the 
West Coast and back to New York 
by way of southern Texas. In March, 
1956, they will tour the East, includ- 
ing Florida 

Mr. Cramer’s Opera Festival serv- 
ice has added a production of “Aida” 
to that of “Faust” , with a cast in- 
cluding Metropolitan Opera artists, 
who will assist symphony orchestras, 
choral societies and colleges to give 
these works in full. Also offered are 
the cast and a pianist for a “Gala 
Night at the Opera”, a stage attrac- 
tion for concert courses, giving the 





Clarence E. Cramer 


Garden Scene of “Faust” in English, 
fully staged, and a miscellaneous con- 
cert. 

Other ensemble attractions through- 
out the Midwest and South are Sinda 


Iberia, Spanish dancer, assisted by 
four other artists; the radio and T\ 
Serenaders Male Quartet; and “In 


with Elizabeth Hum- 
phrey, soprano; Bernard Izzo, bari- 
tone; and Ralph Dodds, pianist. A 
new group, “Carmen and Don José” 
has Ralph Nielsen, Chicago tenor, and 
Audrey Paul, mezzo-soprano, singing 
the solos and duets for these roles 
from the Bizet opera, accompanied by 
the Marlinn String Trio; half of the 
program is a concert. Bill and Pat 

Medley, two piano team, will tour 
with their new Baldwin concert 
grands, and offer a standard concert 
program, and a “pop” concert for 
voung people, as coached by Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff. 

Solo artists represented by Mr. 
Cramer are Louis Sudler, Chicago 
baritone; Ralph Nielsen, tenor; Ber- 
nard Izzo, baritone; and Hortense 
Love, Negro soprano and actress. 


Operetta Time” 


Ludwig Lustig 


(Continued from page 90) 
kavalier”, and in “Hansel and Gretel” 

Ralph Herbert, baritone, bowed 
with the Metropolitan Opera on Feb. 
10 in “Arabella”. Last season with 
the San Francisco Opera he sang in 
Cherubini’s “Portuguese Inn”, Honeg- 
ger’s “Joan at the Stake”, and “Man- 
on”. He was the Ochs in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s concert version of 
“Der Rosenkavalier”. His TV dates 
included “Opera Cameos” and the Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air. He was 
heard in “Fledermaus” with the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic and Hartford Sym- 
phony. Last summer he appeared in 
“Arabian Nights” at Jones Beach, and 
has been re-engaged there. 

William Shriner, baritone, last sum- 
mer was solidly booked in light op- 
eras and will appear in this field next 
summer. This season he sang with 
the Buffalo and Hartford orchestras 
in “Fledermaus”; with the Butler 
(Penna.) Orchestral Association in 
“Samson and Delilah’; and many 
concerts. 

Leon Lishner, bass of the New 
Vork Citv Opera, also sang with the 
NBC-TV ce He sings Don Mar- 
co in “The Sant of Bleecker Street” 
and will appear in Dvorak’s “Rusalka” 
with the Concert Choir in New York. 

Joseph Rosenstock, general director 
of the New York City Opera, has 
also conducted recently in Havana, 
Puerto Rico and Buffalo. Before the 
spring season at the City Center he 
conducted concerts in Europe. Next 
summer he will again lead concerts at 
Grant Park, Chicago. 

Harald Kreutzberg, dancer, is 
solidly booked all over the world. 

Lisa Czobel and Alexander von 
Swaine, European dance team, had to 
postpone their American debut tour 
until 1955-56. 

Artists booked by Ludwig Lustig 
for the Havana Festival of Grand 
Opera included Roberta Peters, Herta 
Glaz, Richard Tucker, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, and Alberto 
Erede, all of the Metropolitan Opera. 

300ked for other engagements were 


Heidi Krall, Dezso Ernster, Giulio 
Gari, Charles Anthony, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Kurt Adler, Walter Taussig, 


Desire Defrere, and Dino Yannopou- 
los, of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Frances Bible, Madelaine Chambers, 
Mary Kreste, Wilma Spence, Willa- 
belle Underwood, Michael Pollock, 
Hugh Thompson, and Richard Torigi, 


of the New York City Opera; Mary 
Curtis, Doris Doree, Theresa Gray, 
Virginia Haskins, Gertrude  Ribla, 


Sonia Stolin, Polyna Stoska, Lucretia 
West, Grant Garnell. Adrien La- 


Chance, and John McCollum. 
David W. Rubin 


(Continued from page 89) 
pearances in the United States and 
Canada next season. 

Ania Dorfmann, Russian-American 
pianist, completes her first season with 
this management this spring, after 
which she will make her initial tour 
of South America. This season, in 
addition to her regular recital and 
orchestral appearances, she was heard 
in New York with the New York 
Concert Choir and Orchestra in the 
Beethoven Choral Fantasy. 

Grant Johannesen, pianist, whose 
career has been handled by this man- 
agement since his New York debut, 
has made appearances this season with 
leading orchestras and in recital from 
coast to coast, including a large num- 
ber of re-engagements. Currently, he 
is completing a successful European 
tour, with return engagements in Ger- 
many and France, and introductory 
appearances with orchestra and in 
recital in England, Austria, Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Swe- 
den. Following his return to the 
United States in late February, 1955, 
Mr. Johannesen will continue his 
American tour, which will be high- 
lighted by appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic, the NBC Tele- 
phone Hour and with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Ann Arbor May Fes- 
tival. 

The Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio re- 
cently completed their sold-out North 
American tour, which included sym- 
phonic performances in the Beethoven 
Triple Concerto as well as chamber- 
music concerts at leading universities 
and colleges. Their current season in- 
cluded three concerts devoted to the 
Mozart trios (which opened the new 
concert series sponsored by New York 
University), and two New York per- 
formances of the Beethoven Triple 
Concerto with the Little Orchestra 
Society. Next season they will make 
their fifth transcontinental tour. 

The Kroll String Quartet, whose 
members have been associated for the 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 8&6) 
repeating his roles in “Aida”, “Pagli- 
acci”’, “Carmen”, and “Tosca” 

Mattiwilda Dobbs, returning from 
her season at Covent Garden, made 
her Town Hall debut. After her 
American tour Miss Dobbs departs 
for concerts in the Caribbean and in 
Australia. She will sing with the 
San Francisco Opera next October. 

Jerome Hines appeared both at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires where 
he sang in “Mefistofele”, and 
in the Munich a Festival, singing 
the title role in “Don Giovanni’, be- 
fore aol: Me here for his annual 
concert tour and appearances at the 
Metropolitan. 

Cesare Valletti scored with his 
first Town Hall recital last Novem- 
ber. Last summer he appeared both 
at La Scala and at the Holland Fes- 
tival, and he will return to Europe 
after his current season to perform 
in both places again. 

Friedrich Gulda spent only a month 
here this season. In January he 
played his first Carnegie Hall recital 
since his American debut. Maria 
Tipo, Italian pianist, won critical 
praise with her American debut re- 
cital in Town Hall 


-, 9 
S01to’s 


past 20 years, was heard in New 
York in concerts under the auspices 
of the Musicians Guild and on tour 
throughout the country. The noted 
foursome will again be available for 
transcontinental touring next season 

The New York Concert Choir and 
Concert Orchestra, under the direction 
of Margaret Hillis, has achieved a 
unique position in the musical life of 
New York. Later this spring this or- 
ganization will be heard in the Mid- 
west, where their engagements in- 
clude three performances with the 
Chicago Symphony. Next season a 
more extensive tour is planned fo 
this attraction, in addition to the an 
nual series at Town Hall. 


Colledge 


(Continued from page 90) 
conductor of the Oratorio Society ot 
New York. He is available, withir 
reasonable limits, for directing exist 
ing choral bodies, with symphoni 
musicians accompanying, in the larger 
cities. ; 

Continuing on the Colledge list of 
instrumentalists are: Santos Ojeda, 
Latin American pianist, who in addi 
tion to his New York recitals and 
other American appearances, has been 
soloist with the Havana Symphony 
and on the major series of the Pro 
Arte Society there this season; Joan 
Holley, American pianist, returning 
from her third European tour; Elsa 
Moegle, harp virtuoso, who also gives 
lectures for universities; Norma 
Holmes, pianist; and Gloria Perkins, 


violinist, soloist with many major 
orchestras. 
Singers include Susanne Freil, so- 


prano, featured for four seasons witl 
the Shaw Collegiate Chorale; Alfredo 
Luizzi, Australian baritone, who gave 
60 concerts in his Australian tour; 
Janet Southwick, soprano; Vivian 

Jauer, contralto; and John Powell, 
baritone, known for his work in 
oratorios. 

Additions to the list are Richard 
Kirby, baritone of concert and the 
summer theaters; Ralph Magelssen, 
baritone lead in extensive tours of 
“The Song of Norway”; and Byron 
Cox, young operatic bass. 

In its list of ensembles, besides the 
well-known Aristo vocal groups, and 
the Scottish Ensemble Wind Quin- 
tette (all members of one family), 
this management will present a new 
attraction—Vilma Jester with Fred 
Marx, presenting “Vignettes of the 
Great Musicals of Today and Yester- 
day”, condensed versions of operettas 
and musical plays, elaborately cos- 
tumed, with both music and dialogue 





Abresch 
Jeanette Green, manager, recital 
division of National Concerts and 
Artists Corporation 


Rawn Spearman became a member 
of the cast of the Broadway hit 
“House of Flowers”. Elaine Malbin 
took over the leading soprano role in 
“Kismet” 

Among the new artists Mr. Hurok 
will introduce to America next season 
is Ivry Gitlis, outstanding Israeli vio- 
linist. Nicanor Zabaleta, distinguished 
harpist, will also join the Hurok list. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





























THE WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
announces the expansion of 
its Special Attractions Division 
offering to the Concert Field 
for the 1955-1956 season a 
variety of unique and distinctive 


personalities and attractions. 
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Horace J. Parmelee, 
dent of Columbia Artists 


vice-presi- 


Horace J. Parmelee 


Horace J. Parmelee, a vice-president 
of Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., has, in addition to his regular 
corporation duties, the personal direc- 
tion of a large and varied group of 
solo artists and group attractions. Re- 
cent additions to his list include Robert 
Rudié, violinist; Richard Cass, pianist, 
held over from the 1954-55 season so 
that he might continue his studies in 
Europe; and the Tanglewood Opera 
Quartet, transferred from another 
division of the company. 

Robert Rudié appeared at the 1951 
and 1953 Casals Festivals at Per- 
pignan and Prades, and has played as 
soloist or orchestral musician under 
Toscanini, Mitropoulos, Reiner, Sto- 
kowski and other leading conductors. 
He has served as concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony, with which he has 
appeared frequently as soloist; and he 
is the founder and conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Chorale. He comments 
on violins during his program and 
gives his audience an opportunity to 
test their knowledge by demonstrat- 
ing a Stradivarius, a Guadagnini and 
a modern American violin. He also 
usually includes one number for viola. 

Richard Cass was signed by Colum- 
bia Artists Management at the time 
he was named pianist winner of the 
twentieth biennial Young Artist Audi 
tions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in April, 1953. Shortly 
thereafter he was awarded a Ful- 
bright Scholarship, later extended for 
a second vear; he has been in Paris 
for the last two seasons, working 
with Jules Gentil, Nadia Boulanger, 
and Alfred Cortot. He was a prize- 
winner in the recent Viotti Interna- 
tional Competition held in Veralli, 
Italy, and as winner of his “licence 
de concert” from the Ecole Normale 
de Musique, he will be presented in 
his Paris debut recital this spring. 
He has made many concert appear- 
ances throughout France and Belgium 
and has broadcast over the French 
radio. Mr. Cass will return to the 
United States for his first national 
tour next autumn. 

The Tanglewood Opera Quartet 
(by special arrangement with the 
Berkshire Music Festival) was in- 
troduced during the fall of 1954 and 
will be continued during 1955-56, under 
Mr. Parmelee’s direction. The attrac- 
tion is made up of four outstanding 
voung artists who have appeared at 
the Tanglewood Festival, and they 
present a program of solo, duo, trio 
and quartet arias from the operatic 
repertory. Members of the quartet 
are Janice Moudry, mezzo-soprano, 
Marvin Worden, tenor; Marshall 
Heimbaugh, baritone; the soprano will 
be announced soon. 

Four new solo artists and 
group were presented by Mr. Par- 
melee during the current season: 
Winifred Cecil and Saramae Endich, 
sopranos; Eduardo Rael, baritone; 
Natalie Rvyshna, pianist: and Lola 
Montes and Her Spanish Dancers. 

Winifred Cecil. well known both 
here and abroad, is particularly noted 
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for her unusual programming. She 
made a limited number of appearances 
this season and will be available next 
season for a few orchestral and re- 
cital engagements. 

Saramae Endich, heard in operatic 
performances and appearances with 
the Boston Symphony at Tanglewood, 
opened her first concert tour as solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Summer Or- 
chestra and has since crossed the con- 
tinent in recital and with orchestra. 
The soprano also appeared as a mem- 
ber of the Tanglewood Opera Quar- 
tet in its initial season. 

Eduardo Rael’s debut tour was 
highlighted by a return to his home 
state of New Mexico, where he was 
commissioned an honorary colonel and 
aide-de-camp to the Governor in rec- 
ognition of his musical achievements. 

Although familiar to concert audi- 
ences as the piano soloist with Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson, Natalie 
Ryshna, young American pianist, is 
currently filling her first solo tour. 
On April 11 she returns to Town 
Hall for her second New York recital. 

Lola Montes and Her Spanish 
Dancers, following their initial tour in 
the West, will appear next season as 
an augmented group and will be avail- 
able across the continent. The troupe 
consists of Sefiorita Montes and six 
other dancers, with pianist. 

The numerous artists who have been 
associated with Mr. Parmelee in the 
past and will continue under his per- 
sonal direction during season 1955-56 
have been active in the concert world 
during the current season. 

Eileen Farrell, dramatic soprano, is 
filling her usual heavily booked itin- 
erary of orchestral, recital and radio 
engagements. Last summer she sang 
at Red Rocks and Hollywood Bowl. 
Her winter schedule has included ap- 
pearances in New York, regular 
broadcasts on the Telephone Hour, a 
series of solo appearances with the 
Rochester Philharmonic on tour, en- 
gagements with numerous other or- 
chestras, and recitals across the land. 

Following her first tour last season, 
Theresa Green, soprano, is filling an- 
other lengthy schedule. She returned 
last summer to the Berkshire Festival, 
where she first attracted attention. 

Carol Smith, contralto, opened her 
Psion. activities with solo appear- 
ances with the Cleveland Summer Or- 
chestra and at the Brevard Festival. 
For the third consecutive vear she 
has sung with the Bach Aria Group, 
in New York and on tour. She sang 
in Menotti’s “Amahl and ro Night 
Visitors” and Debussy’s . Enfant 
Prodigue” in stage st a re with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Other or- 
chestral engagements were with the 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Boston Svm- 
phony orchestras. Her many recitals 
included a return to New York's 
Town Hall on Jan. 9. 

John Carter, tenor, turned to musi- 
cal comedy during the summer. For 
two long engagements, he was fea- 
tured in a revue at Los Angeles’ 
Turnabout Theater. He is currently 
touring in solo recital. 

After his New York recital last 
spring. Donald Dickson, baritone, has 
been filling a busy schedule of opera, 
orchestral and recital engagements. 
With the Fort Worth Civic Opera 
he sang Escamillo in “Carmen” and 
on tour with the Cramer Opera Com- 
pany he appeared in “Faust” and “A 
Gala Night at the Opera” 

During the past summer, Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, made her annual 
European tour, which included a re- 
turn engagement as soloist with the 
Birmingham (England) Symphony, 
return recitals in London and Paris 
and radio performances in both cities, 
a recital in Stockholm, and a tour of 
West German cities under the spon- 
sorshin of the United States Occupa- 
tion Forces. She is currently on her 
annual North American recital tour. 

Aldo Parisot, cellist, made his 
fourth solo appearance at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium last summer. On Feb. 
5 he appeared again as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
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phony, in the world premiere of a 
new Cello Concerto composed for him 
by his compatriot, Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
He has also appeared extensively in 
recital. 

The young Latvian pianist Herman 
Godes, who came to this country in 
1950, is now making his fourth trans- 
continental concert tour. 

Samuel Sorin, pianist, is also tour- 
ing extensively in recital. On Dec. 5 
he was heard in a New York recital 
at Town Hall. His orchestral engage- 
ments include a return appearance 
with the Baltimore Symphony and 
solo performances with the Rochester 
Philharmonic and Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra. 

The twin duo-pianists, Ernest and 
Miles Mauney, who enjoyed a long 
introductory tour last season, are now 
filling their second North American 
tour of 80 engagements, which in- 
cludes an appearance with the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra. 

After last season’s world tour, 
which took her to England for two 
long guest engagements with London’s 
Festival Ballet, to Italy for guest ap- 
pearances at the Rome Opera, and to 
Greece, Israel and India, Marina 
Svetlova has confined her activities 
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(Continued from page 87) 
will return to this country in Febru- 
ary and March, 1956, for a coast-to- 
coast tour which will include appear- 
ances with the New York Philhar- 
monic and other major orchestras. 

Dorothy Warenskjold, popular so- 
prano of the San Francisco Opera, 
reaped new laurels on her first trip 
to Europe, and enjoyed a most active 
season in opera, recital, radio and tele- 
vision. 

In her second season with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Lisa Della Casa 
again received acclaim, particularly as 
Eva in “Der Meistersinger”. She 
also scored as soloist with the Dallas 
Orchestra and made a brilliant New 
York recital debut. After a fall sea- 
son with the Vienna State Opera, 
Miss Della Casa will return to the 
Metropolitan in January, 1956, for 
the balance of the season. She will 
also have a limited number of concert 
appearances. 

Alec Templeton continues as an 
American favorite concert artist in 
recital and as soloist with orches- 
tras. His many new recordings in 
both the classical and popular veins 
increased the millions of his admirers. 

The art of Dorothy Maynor has 
become a constant in the American 
concert life, which is expressed in a 
very busy recital schedule. 

Roman Totenberg, violinist, scored 
a success in his first performance with 
the Boston Symphony under Pierre 
Monteux, the highlight of a season 
divided between solo appearances and 
tours with his increasingly popular 
Instrumental Ensemble. During the 
summer Mr. Totenberg again will be 
one of the heads of the Aspen Insti- 
tute in Colorado. 

Frances Bible, leading mezzo-so- 
prano of the New York City Opera, 
made her first European trip in mid- 


this season to her annual North Amer- 
ican tour with her own concert group. 
Assisting the ballerina are Jack Bea- 
ber, leading male dancer; Anita Velez, 
Spanish dancer; and Theodor Haig, 
pianist. The group made a New York 
appearance on Jan. 22. 

The Becker Ensemble, now in its 
second season, is filling a tour of over 
60 engagements. The members of this 
ensemble are Mary Becker, violinist ; 
Marcia Barbour, cellist; Ramona 
Dahlborg, flutist; and Lily Miki, 
pianist. 

The concert duo of de la Fuent 
and Stessin is now on its fourth coast 
to-coast tour. James de la Fuente 
violinist, has also been active as 
musicologist. This fall his new tran 
scription for violin and piano of Bach’: 
Concerto in D minor was published 
originally written for violin, bu 
which survives as a transcription for 
harpsichord. He is also making a se 
ries of cies as soloist with the 
Virginia Symphony on tour. Herber 
Stessin, pianist, gave his second New 
York recital in Town Hall on Jan. 7 

The Gotham Concert Trio, now or 
its second national tour, is made uy 
of Diana Steiner, violinist; Seymou: 
Bernstein, pianist; and Ruth Condell 
cellist. Each artist has also been ac 
tive in solo work. 

For their third season The Song 
Masters are enjoying another solidly 
booked tour. This male quartet i 
composed of John Pettersson and Jacl 
Prigmore, tenors; Joseph Frederic 
baritone; and Ivar Ivarson, bass 
They are accompanied by the youn; 
American pianist Helena Kaprieliai 

The Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus 
whose music ranges from classics t 
cowbov songs, sung in concert dres 
or colorful Western jeans, is on an 
other long concert tour. Under th: 
continued guidance of its founder an 
director, Eduardo Caso, the Choru: 
will tour England, Scandinavia an 
the Continent this summer, and be 
back for another North Americar 
swing next season. 


season, prior to spring appearances 
with the New York City and New 
Orleans Opera compauies, as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra and 
in recital. For the fall of 1955 Miss 
Bible has been engaged for the San 
Francisco Opera season. 

The Texas two-piano team of Al 
fred and Herbert Teltschik is in ever- 
increasing demand for recital engage 
ments as well as for appearances wit! 
orchestra. 

Rose Bampton is appearing in pro 
erams of unusual artistic interest and 
in television performances. 

Jon Crain, young tenor star of the 
New York City Opera, has made suc 
cessful entry into the concert field 
Recitals, performances with such or 
chestras as the Minneapolis and Los 
Angeles, and many television appear 
ances have been on his calendar this 
season. 

Yi-Kwei Sze, Chinese bass, is en 
joying a full concert season, high 
lighted by appearances as soloist with 
the San Francisco, Houston, Wash 
ington and other orchestras. Mr. Sze 
will join the New York City Opera 
during the fall of 1955, and again con 
certize widely. 

The Angelaires Harp Quintet con 
tinues to delight concert audiences 
across the nation. This group of five 
attractive and talented young artists 
has proved a welcome novelty to 
American concert audiences. 

After spending considerable time in 
Europe, Mona Paulee is active again 
in this country, singing during the 
spring with the New Orleans Opera 
Company, with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and in several im 
portant choral performances. — Miss 
Paulee will remain in America during 
all of season 1955-56. 

Carolyn Long, young American so- 
prano, is taking a leave of absence 
from the American stage for a pro- 
longed stay in Italy. 
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FIFTH SEASON—THE WORLD FAMOUS 


SALZBURG MARIONETTES 


HERMAN AICHER, Director 


Featuring — ( Fledermaus 
COMPLETE OPERAS } i 
BALLET Nutcracker Suite 
| Snow White 
FAIRYTALES Hansel & Gretel 
/ Wizard of Oz 
Available 
NOVEMBER — DECEMBER — JANUARY 








THE MOZARTEUM ORCHESTRA 


ERNST MAERTZENDORFER, Conductor 


Direct from Salzburg 
In commemmoration of the 200th Birthday 


of WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC MOZART GROUP 
COMING DIRECTLY FROM THE BIRTHPLACE OF MOZART 
Orchestra of 45 — 3 Soloists 
EMMY LOOSE Soprano-- VIENNA STAATSOPER 

RICHARD HOLM Tenor-- VIENNA STAATSOPER 


AVAILABLE 
MARCH and APRIL ONLY 














Jackie Cleason’s 


FAMOUS JUNE TAYLOR DANCERS 


"World's Greatest Precision Dancers" 
FROM TELEVISION'S TOP RATED PROGRAM 


Assisted by 


Master of Ceremonies—Complete Orchestra. (Sammy Spear, Conductor.} 
An Outstanding Popular Singer and One Other Act. 


AV AILABLE— 
October - November 1955 in East & Midwest 
January - February March 1956 in Southwest & West Coast 


ONLY those with large auditoriums apply 
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knowledge of the art of singing.” 





Amsterdam Volkskrant 
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TWO YEARS SUCCESSFUL TOUR OF EUROPE, 
SOUTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO 








New York Reeitat, “Joun Hall, April 18, 1955 











MANAGEMENT JACK ADAMS & CO.—113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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WORLDWIDE ACCLAIM FOR 


Walter 





IN BVROPE. 


“Great Piano Playing.”—Politiken, Copenhagen, Denmark 
“Commanding technique, warmth of feeling and a wealth of 
musical tone.”—Daily Telegraph, London, England 

“One listens with admiration to his artistry—it is fascinating 
to look into his musical world.”—Svenska Dagbladet, Stock- 
holm, Sweden 

“A virtuoso of equal rank with the very first.”—V erdensgang, 
Oslo, Norway 

“A well deserved success.”—De Tijd, Amsterdam, Holland 
“There is no doubt that he belongs among the elite.” 


Hufvudstadsbladet, Helsinki, Finland 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


“An enthusiastic success for this young and great pianist.”— 
El Universal Grafico, Mexico City 

“Magnificent technical and interpretative executions.” 
Imparcial, Guatemala 

“An eminent pianist whose interpretations are inspiring 
creations. —Tribuna Libre, San Salvador 
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IN NEW YORK 


“The playing was beautiful . . . the melodies “Combined with clean and thorough technic 
emerged touchingly, the ornamentation had a 
pearly clarity and the shading was sensitivity 
itself.” —Ross Parmenter, New York Times 

“A serious pianist who does not allow eccentricity : 9 
of any kind to impose barriers between himself sake to the plane of music for music’s sake. 
and his music.”—Jay Harrison. New York Louis Biancolli, New York World Telegram and 


were a firm power of poetic interpretation and 
an insight into varying style. Mr. Hautzig has 
moved from the plane of technic for technic’s 


Herald Tribune Sun 
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SUMMER 1955 — CENTRAL AMERICA 


it 


mavnes socuery OCT. NOV. DEC., 1955—DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, FINLAND, 
RECORDS HOLLAND AND SWITZERLAND STEINW AY PIANO 


AVAILABLE U.S.A. & CANADA — JAN. thru APRIL, 1956 
OW BOOKING SEASON 1955-56—MANAGEMENT JACK ADAMS & CO.—113 W. 57 ST., N. Y. 19 
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(Continued from page 87) 
Theodor Uppman, baritone, con- 
tinues to give his solo recitals as well 
as to sing in the Columbia Bel Canto 
Trio. During the year he has been 
guest soloist several times on the Tele- 
phone Hour, most recently on Jan. 


31, and he was Prince Danilo in “The 


Merry Widow”, a special holiday pro- 
duction on the TV show “Omnibus”. 
He returns to sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in January, 1956. 

William Warfield, baritone, is now 
making another of his extensive tours 
of solo engagements and appearances 
with orchestras all over the United 
States and Canada. Last summer he 
made a record number of appearances 
at Lewisohn Stadium and sang at the 
Worcester Festival. Recently, he has 
had engagements with the Toronto 
Symphony, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and the Bach Aria Group in 
New York. He will also appear with 
the Concert Society of ng York 
and at the Ann Arbor May Festival. 

Jorge Bolet, pianist, who was a 
guest in April, 1954, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany on a good-will 
tour to promote cultural understand- 
ing between Germany and the United 
States and who appeared as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, will be 
the only pianist performing with that 
orchestra when it tours North Amer- 
ica this year. He is fulfilling a great 
number of recitals and guest appear- 
ances with orchestras all over the 
United States and Canada. In the fall 
of 1955, he will tour Europe. 

John Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso, 
visited Germany on the same good- 
will tour, and then gave further re- 
citals on his own in Germany. His 
New York solo recital Town Hall 
this winter was a feature of his 
season. 

Eugene Conley, leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, also has ap- 
peared in recent months with the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera and the opera 
companies of New Orleans and Pitts- 
burgh. In February he fulfills en- 
gagements with the opera companies 
of San Antonio and Miami. In addi- 
tion to his operatic and recital ap- 
pearances, he has been heard in the 
past few months as guest soloist with 
the Boston and Detroit Symphonies, 
and he continues as a favorite on TV’s 
Voice of Firestone. 

3yron Janis, pianist, made his third 
European tour from September 
through December, following his sec- 
ond concert tour, ‘of South America. 
With his return to this country, he 
is fulfilling, in addition to recital en- 
gagements, solo appearances with the 
Vancouver Symphony, Minneapolis 
Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and other leading ensembles. 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, was 
in Europe last summer, and her Lon- 
don recital was so successful that she 
returned at a later date to give an- 
other. She also sang in South Africa. 
This winter, she appeared in New 
York in leading roles of Rossini’s 
“Otello” and Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust”. Her tour of recitals and ap- 
pearances with orchestras will take 
her to the West Coast. She will give 
her annual New York recital in 
March. 

Erica Morini, violinist, now on her 
17th consecutive North American 
tour, recently played again in three 
performances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and has en- 
gagements with other leading orches- 
tras. On her return to Europe last 
summer, she performed in England 
and in two concerts at La Scala. 
\gain, during the 1955-56 season, she 
will be soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic in three engagements, 
and with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

James Pease, baritone, under con- 
tract with the Hamburg State Opera 
for the past two years, returned to 
the United States early this year to 
be heard in recitals and as soloist with 
orchestras. Last summer he appeared 
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as Don Giovanni at the Glyndebourne 
Festival. 

Elena Nikolaidi, 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sang in New York this season in re- 
cital and as soloist with the Little 


contralto, again on 


Orchestra Society. She will make an- 
other New York appearance with the 
Bach Aria Group; one of the high- 
lights of her tour will be six perfor- 
mances with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Last summer she sang at 
several festivals, at Robin Hood Dell, 
Ipswich, and Lewisohn Stadium. 

Ruthanna Boris and Frank Hobi, 
who last season formed their own 
small dance company, have been tour- 
ing extensively. By the time they 
have completed their United States 
and Canadian tour in April, they will 
have given over 80 concerts. 

The Columbia Bel Canto Trio, com- 
prising Pierrette Alarie, coloratura 
soprano; Leopold Simoneau, — lyric 
tenor; and Theodor Uppman, bari- 
tone, has been making its first tour. 
The three artists sing individually and 
unite in operatic excerpts. 

Teresa Stich Randall, young Amer- 
ican soprano, whom I have just taken 
under my direction, for several years 
has been ir demand all over Europe 
in concert, opera, and radio, and in 
the fall will be making her first tour 
in her native land. Especially noted 


for her Mozart interpretations, she 
has sung a variety of roles at the 
Vienna State Opera, at  Aix-en- 


Provence, and the Florence May Fes- 
tival. 

Pierrette Alarie, coloratura soprano, 
in addition to appearing with the Co- 
lumbia Bel Canto Trio, is heard in 
her own recitals and jointly with her 
husband, Leopold Simoneau. Last 
summer she sang at the Munich Fes- 
tival and made several recordings for 
European companies, to be released in 
this country. On her next European 
tour will be an appearance in June, 
1955, at the Vienna Festival. 

Leopold Simoneau, lyric tenor, was 
a leading tenor this past season of 
the Munich Festival and the Vienna 
Opera series in London. He also sang 
for his fourth season at the Paris 
Opéra, and earlier this winter ap- 
peared at the Chicago Lyric Opera 
and with the Little Orchestra Society 
in New York. He will be heard next 
season with the New York Philhar- 
monic under Bruno Walter and with 
the Chicago Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner. 

Jeannette Hansen and Lincoln De- 
Dell, duo-pianists, have recently signed 
to make their first tour under the 
auspices of Columbia Artists. They 
already are well known through the 
Midwest. 

The following foreign musical at- 
tractions will continue under my per- 
sonal direction for the 1955-56 season, 
as during the past year: 

Rosanna Carteri, 23 - year-old so- 
prano of La Scala, and the Salzburg 
and Florence May Festivals, made her 
North American debut as one of the 
leading singers of the San Francisco 
Opera. Immediately she was re- 
engaged for next year and was en- 
gaged by the Chicago Lyric Theater 
she made an appearance on Ed Sulli- 
van’s TV show, The Toast of the 
Town. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, returns 
for his North American tour, begin- 
ning in Philadelphia on Feb. 1. Dur- 
ing two months he will be in this 
country, he will give concerts in most 
of the leading music centers, two re- 
citals in New York’s Carnegie Hall, 
and will be soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic and the symphony or- 
chestras of Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Minneapolis. Recently he was awarded 
the Grand Prix du Disque for the 
second time. 

Cesare Siepi, bass of the Metro- 
politan, was heard once more last fall 
with the San Francisco Opera. In 
addition to his transcontinental tour 
and an appearance in Havana, he is 
fulfilling a number of television re- 
turn engagements on Ed _ Sullivan’s 
Toast of the Town, and on the Voice 


of Firestone. Last summer he sang 
Don Giovanni at Salzburg, and he 
will appear at the Salzburg Festival 
again in 1956 in “Don Giovanni” and 
gala concerts. He has been re-engaged 
for leading roles at La Scala. 

Paul Badura - Skoda, pianist, con- 
tinues as a_ prolific recording artist 
(Westminster Records). Returning 
from his European tour, he is touring 
the United States for the first three 
months of 1955, after his New York 
recital in January. Among his en- 
gagements will be two as soloist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. He will not 
be available here for dates for the 
1955-56 season, as he will be touring 
Europe. 

Conchita Gaston, Philippine  so- 
prano, again this season has appeared 
through the Midwest, the South, the 
Far West, in New England, and in 
Canada. 

Arthur Grumiaux, Belgian violinist, 
who in past seasons has made many 
appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the orchestras of Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
will return to the United States in 
November, 1955. 

Irmgard Seefried, soprano of the 
Vienna State Opera, the Edinburgh 
and Salzburg Festivals, and La Scala, 
will appear again next summer at 
Salzburg. Between October and De- 
cember, she concertized in Chicago, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, and 
Toronto, among other cities, most of 
them return engagements; she sang 
three performances with the New 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
her third consecutive season; she made 
her first appearance on the Telephone 
Hour. When she returns to this coun- 
try in early 1956 for an already sold- 
out tour, she will again be guest so- 
loist with the New York Philhar- 
monic. 

Monique de la Bruchollerie, French 
pianist who appeared last season with 
the Minneapolis and Chicago sym- 
phonies, and who has toured both 
Canada and the United States, will 
return to this country in January, 
1956. 

Ettore Bastianini, Italian baritone 
of leading opera houses in Italy, 
South America, and Germany, and of 
the Florence Festival, again has sung 
this season as one of the leading bari- 
tones of the Metropolitan Opera. He 
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of Community Concerts and Midwest 
Sales Manager of Columbia Artists 
Management. 

Marion Evans was appointed Gen- 
eral Field Manager, supervising field 
operations of Community Concerts for 
the entire country and Canada, with 
the exception of the Pacific Coast. 
Miss Evans has been with Community 
since 1943 and has for several years 
been vice-president of Community 
Concerts and Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, and Western Manager of 
Community Concerts. 

Richard Yarnall and Gerald Devlin 
will work with Miss Evans as Assis- 
tant Field Managers. Mr. Yarnall has 
been Assistant Western Manager of 
Community Concerts for sever ral years 
and Mr. Devlin was Midwest Sales 
Representative and in the past has 
been an Eastern Community Repre- 
sentative and Booking Director. 

Cleone Pottenger will continue to 
assist Mr. Ferguson on the West 
Coast as Assistant Manager of that 
division. 

The company is happy to welcome 
back Ruth Enders Harvey, Eastern 
3ooking Director, after an absence of 
two years. 

Western Booking Director will be 
Thomas Thompson, formerly South- 
ern Sales and Community Represen- 
tative. 

All of these experienced workers 
will be entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining and carrying for- 
ward the ideals that have made Com- 
munity Concerts strong. Individually 





also is appearing with the San An- 
tonio Symphony. 

Renata Tebaldi, Italian soprano of 
La Scala, made her Metropolitan Op- 
era debut in January. She will sing 
the leading soprano roles in “Otello”, 
“Aida”, “Andrea Chenier’, and “Tos 
ca”, and she made her first Telephone 
Hour broadcast on Feb. 7 

Ventsislav Yankoff, young Bul 
garian pianist, now a resident of Paris, 
will arrive for his North American 
debut in late 1955, after his first con 
cert engagements in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Singapore. He is wel! 
known throughout Europe, Africa, 
and South America. 

Jan Rubes, bass-baritone, a forme: 
Czech, made his first tour under Co 
lumbia’s management, in the fall oi 
1954. He was heard principally in re 
cital in New England and Canada 
Throughout the year he appears i 
Toronto in his own half-hour weekl; 
CBC radio show, Songs of My, 
People. 

The Berlin Philharmonic, Herbert 
von Karajan conducting, opens its firs 
North American tour in Washingto: 
on Feb. 27; the final concert will 
in New York, the third of three Car 
negie Hall appearances, on April | 
In between those dates, this orchestr: 
will be heard in Chicago (three con 
certs), Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit 
Pittsburgh, Montreal, Toronto, an 
other leading cities. 

Les Compagnons de la Chanson, th: 
nine young Frenchmen known fo: 
their recording of “The Three Bells’ 
and who toured this country last sea 
son, will be back in the United State 
again in the fall of 1955, with Em 
anuelina Pizzuto, young Americai 
pianist, touring with them. 

The Vienna Academy Chorus, wit! 
its founder-conductor, Ferdinan 
Grossmann, filled an extensive num 
ber of engagements this past fall an 
early winter. They will return agai 
next vear to tour this country an 
Canada. 

Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez 
Spanish and Latin-American dance 
pair, recently completed an extende 
tour from October through December 
prior to which they appeared for tw 
—_ at the Caribe Hilton Hotel ir 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. They are now 
on tour throughout the United State 
as stars of the Latin Quarter Show 


and collectively, they stand ready t 
serve each of the cities affiliated wit! 
this movement. 


Lauren and Hokanson 


(Continued from page 88) 
under the Westminster label. 

Vocal ensembles under this manage 
ment include the Chanticleers, the 
Knickerbockers, and the Fleetwood 
Singers, the first two groups under 
the musical direction of Donald 
Smith and staged by Gene Bayliss 
The Chanticleers, consisting ot 
Michael Carolan and Richard Wright. 
tenors; Raymond Keast, baritone; 
and James Martindale, bass, are mak 
ing Canadian and Southern tours 
during the current season, with en- 
gagements in the South and Midwest 
already scheduled for 1955-56. The 
Reisman Trio is scheduled for three 
regional tours of colleges and concer 
associations. 

New solo singers added to the ros 
ter during the past year are Richard 
Brode, bass-baritone from New Or 
leans, and the dramatic soprano Mu 
riel Birkhead, who has sung exten 
sively in Canada. 
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STROh, TILLETT & HOLT Ltd. 


Directors: A STROK (U.S.A.) EMMIE TILLETT, IAN HUNTER 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT BUREAU 


Announcing the establishment of their offices in New York and London to 
arrange tours for artists throughout the world. 


The first world-wide tour has been arranged for Larry Adler, encompassing 


India, Pakistan, Singapore, Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, Japan and New 
Zealand. 


Eugene Istomin will tour far east commencing, Sept. 1955. 


All inquiries should be sent to New York or London offices. 


124 Wigmore Street 119 West 57th Street 
London W.1 New York 19, N. Y. 
Cable: ORGANOL WESDO LONDON Cable: AWSAYSTROK 




















A. STROh 


CONCERT MANAGER 


Exclusive management 


SOLOMON (Available Commencing January, 1957) 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
LARRY ADLER 
RICHARD KORN, conductor 
and 


N O H—the most famous Classical Japanese drama-ballet 





This office will also specialize in arranging New York debut-recitals under the super: 
vision of Robert Modlin. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














February 15, 1955 




















Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown 


(Continued from page 87) 

Conrad Thibault, favorite American 

baritone, will be available all season, 
including the summer months. Law- 
rence Winters, baritone of the New 
York City Opera, will tour Scandi- 
navia in the late spring, returning to 
America in the summer. 
Mischa Elman, one of the musical 
greats” of all time, will tour in the 
fall, then go to Europe on Jan. 1, for 
the remainder of the season. Tossy 
Spivakovsky, violinist, will have a 
busy season, including many orchestral 
engagements. 

Szymon Goldberg, violinist, has been 
signally honored by the Netherlands 
Government with an invitation to or- 
ganize and lead a new music group 
there. This appointment will require 
two yearly visits, of a month each, to 
Holland. But during the balance of the 
year Mr. Goldberg will be in America. 

Carroll Glenn will be in America all 
season, for solo concerts and joint re- 
citals with her pianist-husband, Eugene 

ist. 

The notable two-piano team of 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin will 
be in Europe in the fall, but will re- 
turn to America in time to play the 
premiere of Mr. Babin’s new Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra with 
the Cincinnati Opera in January. 

Hazel Scott will concertize in the 
United States during February and 
March next season. She will tour the 
West Indies and make her annual 
European appearances in the fall. 

The dePaur Infantry Chorus, one 
of the most successful concert attrac- 
tions in American music Neepane will 
tour next year after Jan. 1 

The Trapp Family Singers are now 
en route to Australia for a spring 
tour. This is one of the few lands 
these colorful singers have not visited 
in their farflune music travels. They 
will return to the United States in the 
early fall 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which has hung up many records in 
its current tour under the direction of 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown, will be 
available again next season, with sev- 
eral new works i in their repertory. 

Mata and Hari will make a three- 
month concert tour beginning in mid- 
January, 1956. They will have a com 
pany of six other dancers with them 

Ethel Barrymore Colt will again 
make a tour in her “Songs of the 
Theater”, a novel concert program 
that has proved popular this season. 

Mario Braggiotti, pianist, whose 
“Abraham Lincoln” cantata recently 
had its premiere in New York, will 
continue to include his unusual impro- 
visations in his recitals. 

Theodore Lettvin, young Chicago 
pianist, will make a long tour begin- 
ning in October 


Judson, O'Neill, and Judd 


(Continued from page 87) 
phia, and who is also heard in joint 
concerts with his wife, the violinist 
Maria Llovd 

Eugene List, pianist, has scheduled 
a sold-out season in solo recitals, with 
orchestra, and in joint appearances 
with his wife, violinist Carroll Glenn. 

The Philharmonic. Piano Quartet, 
which includes Ada Kopetz, Emmett 
Vokes, Moreland Kortka, and Herbert 
Rogers, now embarked on _ their 
eighth touring season, have appeared 
at the Roxy Theater in New York, 
on such summer series as Denver's 
Red Rocks Festival and New York’s 
Lewisohn Stadium, and have recorded 
for Columbia Masterworks, 

Veterans of five years on the con- 
cert stage, and of numerous appear- 
ances on radio, television and records 
(Columbia Masterworks), the Men of 
Song—a quartet recently named one 
of the ten best musical attractions in 
\merica by the National Society of 
Music—includes tenors John Camp- 
bell and Card Honzak, baritone Roger 
White and bass Lewis Brooks, with 
pianist-arranger Charles Touchette. 
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F. C. Coppicus, member, board of 
directors of Columbia Artists 


They have scheduled another success- 


ful season with a program of “Songs 
and Ballads Everyone Knows”. 

The only two-piano team under 
Judson, O'Neill and Judd Manage- 


ment is that of Whittemore and 
Lowe, who this season introduced the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Concerto for 
Two Pianos by Quincy Porter, and 
continued their successful transcon- 
tinental tours. Next season finds them 
for a second time on a tour of Europe. 

A pianist new to the American pub- 
lic and to the company’s list is 33- 
year-old Budapest-born Geza Anda, 
who studied with Dohnanyi, and has 
appeared with most of the major or- 
chestras of Europe. Already engaged 
for next season by many of the ma- 
jor orchestras, Mr. Anda’s fame has 
preceded him to this country through 
Angel Records. He makes his Ameri- 
can debut playing six performances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
and Baltimore 

Louisiana-born and 
honor student at the Juilliard School 
of Music, 19-year-old Van Cliburn in 
1954 became the first winner in four 
vears of the Leventritt Award. This 
led to a Judson, O'Neill and Judd con- 
tract, and first appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic, Denver and 
Cleveland orchestras (and later this 
season with the Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo orchestras). 

Four young American-born — so- 
pranos are new to the roster. 

Phyllis Curtin has appeared with 
the New York City Opera and with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in New 
York and Philadelphia. Her appear 
ance in _ the title role of Strauss’s 
“Salome” with the New York City 
Opera was a feature of last season. 

Dolores Wilson, coloratura soprano, 
returns next winter for her third 
season with the Metropolitan Opera, 
where she has been heard as Lucia, 
Zerlina, Susanna and Rosina. Miss 
Wilson spent five years in Italy 
(where she was known in opera as 
Dolores Vilsoni) and was heard also 
in opera houses of France, Portugal 
and Brazil. 

The California lyric soprano Ewan 
Harbrecht created the soprano role 
in Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” under 
the composer’s direction for its Los 
Angeles premiere, had a leading role 
in “Albert Herring” at the University 
f Southern California, and sang 
Gretel in “Hansel and Gretel” with 
the Los Angeles Light Opera Asso- 
ciation. On a scholarship at the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood, 
she created the role of Jeanneton in 
the American premiere of Ibert’s 
opera “Le Roi d’Yvetot”. On Allegro 
Records, she was soloist in Monte- 
verdi madrigals. 

Anna Moffo, a graduate of Phila- 
delphia’s Curtis Institute of Music, 
went to Italy to study last year on a 
Fulbright Fellowship, and is remain- 
ing abroad to sing in opera. 

Four other artists under this man- 
agement will remain in Europe for 
the coming season. Clifford Curzon, 
British pianist, is in the midst of a 
sold-out European tour and will not 


Texas-bred, an 


return here until the season 1956-57. 
Dorothy Dow, soprano, continues to 
sing leading roles at La Scala, the 
3erlin State Opera, and other leading 
European houses; she will come here 
for a limited period for a few out- 
standing engagements. Because of de- 
mand abroad for Nicole Henriot, pi- 
anist, she will not return to this coun- 
try again until the 1956-57 season. 
Michael Rhodes, baritone, continues to 
enlarge his repertoire, singing lead- 
ing roles in opera in Berlin. 

Three pianists regularly split their 
seasons. Jean Casadesus divides his 
time between the United States and 
France, where he is on the faculty 
of the Fontainebleau School of Mu- 
sic; he returns to this country next 
October to open his tour by appearing 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Vera Franceschi played 
with the Boston Symphony both in its 
home city and New York this season, 
and was heard at the Hollywood Bowl 
last summer and on a cross-country 
tour; she returns to Europe in March 
to appear in recital and with orches- 
tras in Spain and Portugal. Jestis 
Maria Sanroma splits his seasons be- 
tween the United States and his na- 
tive Puerto Rico, where he . on the 
faculty of the university, and directs 
the serious music programs of a San 
Juan TV station. 

Prior to his planned sabatical for 
season 1956-57, Jascha Heifetz is un- 
dertaking twice his usual number of 
appearances, playing in both halves of 
the season 1955-56—a sold-out tour. 

Zino Francescatti has appeared at 
Tanglewood, at Ravinia, with the 
New York Philharmonic, and with 
orchestras in Baltimore. Ww ashington, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Denver, Toronto, San  Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, El] Paso, New Or- 
leans, Cleveland and Miami. He con- 
cludes his season with a second pair 
of concerts with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Next season he 
plays six times with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and similar groups. 

Michael Rabin, violinist, has heen 
touring major European centers since 
October, having already been heard 
in the Hollywood Bowl, with the BBC 
in London; and on a December tour 
of Italy and Israel. He recently re- 
turned to this country for a sold-out 
tour which extends to May. 

Camilla Wicks, violinist, is at pres- 
ent in Europe, where her tour began 
in Scandinavia. She returns here in 
March for a tour to the Pacific Coast. 

Leonard Rose, cellist, was heard in 
November with the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony under Bruno 
Walter in Brahms’s Double Concerto 
with Isaac Stern. His orchestral dates 
include appearances in Minneapolis, 
Dallas, Amarillo, Grand Rapids, Pe- 
oria, with the Florida Symphony, and 
the Little Orchestra Society. 

William Primrose, violist, spent the 
first half of the season in this coun- 
try, appearing with major orchestras. 
In mid-December he left for FEuro- 
pean appearances in leading cities, and 
returns here in February to be soloist 
with orchestras in Baltimore and Van- 
couver. In the spring he appears in 
the Hunter College Series, the Forum 
Series of Philadelphia, and at Dum- 
barton Oaks, where he will share pro- 
grams with Rudolf Firkusny. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, in his sec- 
ond postwar tour of Germany last 
October, repeated the triumphs of his 
previous tour, including 18 recalls at 
a single Berlin concert. In April he 
returns to Europe; during May and 
June he will play all the Chopin piano 
works in six recitals at the Royal 
Festival Hall in London. Next fall he 
plays all the Mozart piano works, in 
honor of that master’s bicentenary, 
in four Town Hall Festivals. 





Joseph Battista, after his Broadway 
debut last spring in “Pianorama 
World”, fulfilled several radio and 


TV appearances, which were added to 
the extensive recital schedule. He will 
give a New York recital next fall; 
his MGM recordings are popular. 
Robert 


Casadesus this year cele- 
brates 


his 20th season in America by 





appearances with the Boston, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Detroit and Wash- 
ington orchestras, and with the Little 
Orchestra Society in New York. The 
second of the pianist’s appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony this season poe oe with 
the 20th anniversary of his American 
debut under the same auspices. a 

Neapolitan-born pianist Aldo Cic 
colini returns to this country after 
two years’ absence to resume his con 
cert career in the United States. I 
the meantime he has been concertiz 
ing extensively in Europe and Sout! 
America. His Angel Records are 
well known here and abroad. 

At 25, Ray Dudley, Canadian pi 
anist, a graduate of Toronto’s Royal 
Conservatory of Music, has wor 
Canada’s highest musical award, the 
Eaton Scholarship, and a “Unanimous 
Medal” (among 40 pianists from 33 
countries) at the International Com 
petition in Geneva, also the Harriet 
Cohen Medal as outs tanding young 
Commonwealth musician heard in - 
Coronation Year in London. Now 
his third season under United Sti Pom 
management, Mr. Dudley finds his 
— tours expanding. 

s Leon Fleisher nears the end of 
a ie out season, the pianist is look 
ing forward to his third appearance 
this season with the Boston Sym 
phony. He will spend the summer 1 
Europe, fulfilling engagements at ma 
jor music festivals. He returns in th 
coming fall for half a season 1 
America, including appearances wit! 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony and the Cleveland Orchestra 

Gary Graffman was heard this sea 
son as soloist with the New Yorl 
Philharmonic-Symphony and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic (the latter it 
its home city and on tour). The pi 
anist will make his first South Ameri 
can tour this summer, including Riv 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Monte 
video appearances 

Seattle-born Richard Gregor’s sec 
ond solo transcontinental tour included 
a New York recital. The pianist als« 
goes on tour with the Columbia Cor 
cert Trio 

After her November Town Hall 
rectial, the pianist Natalie Hinderas’ 
season includes concerts at the Na 
tional Gallery in Washington; in Wil 
mington, Del.; and Detroit 

Eugene Istomin’ s sold-out tour this 
season in this country included et 
gagements with orchestras in Cleve 
land, Seattle, Portland, Indianapolis 
Miami, Duluth, South Bend, and Aus 
tin, Tex., and three appearances wit! 
the P hiladelphia Orchestra. This sum 
mer the pianist will again appear at 
the Prades Festival in France, and 
then go to Central and South America 
for his first tours there. 

Toronto-born John Knight, pianist 
has been heard twice this winter 1 
recitals on the Trans-Canada Net 
work, and once on the Dominion Net 
work. On April 12 he plays with the 
CBC Symphony over the former net 
work, and in the United States over 
Mutual. He will later be heard witl 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. 

Rudolf Serkin has appeared witl 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on_ its 
home grounds, in Baltimore and 
Washington; and with the orchestras 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
This summer the pianist will be heard 
in major outdoor concert series, in- 
cluding those at Tangelwood, Ravinia, 
Robin Hood Dell, and on opening 
night at Lewisohn Stadium 

Daniel Wayenberg, pianist, opened 
his season with two performances wit! 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, followed by a closely booked 
six weeks’ tour, including appear 
ances with the Cincinnati and Grand 
Rapids Symphonies. He will begi: 
his 1956-57 season with a solo date 
with the Cleveland Orchestra 

Established singing stars under this 
management include Eleanor Steber, 
soprano. After singing the title role 
in “Girl of the Golden West” at the 
Florence May Festival, she returne: 
to the United States to appear at Tan 

(Continued on page 110) 
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(Continued from page 108) 
glewood and in the Hollywood Bowl 
last summer. This winter, at the 
Metropolitan, she created for America 
the title role in Strauss’s “Arabella” 
and was heard for the first time as 
Donna Anna. With Chicago’s Lyric 
Theater, Miss Steber was presented 
last fall as Tosca. Concerts, televi- 
sion and recordings (Columbia Mas- 
terworks) are also part of her over- 
flowing schedule. 

3everly Bower, heard in soprano 
roles with the Philadelphia Civic Op- 
era, this season appeared as soloist 
with orchestras in Cleveland and New 
Haven (with the latter in a Gershwin 
program) and on a concert tour of 
the South and West, including her 
first appearance in Denver. She has 
also been heard on a number of TV 
shows. 

Nancy Carr, soprano, regularly fea- 
tured soloist on the Chicago Theater 
of the Air, and chosen by Bruno Wal- 
ter in three consecutive seasons as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
has also made many appearances on 
radio shows such as the Standard 
Hour, and coast-to-coast TV _ pro- 
grams, including that sponsored by 
DuMont. 

Jarbara Gibson, soprano, chosen by 
Toscanini for a leading role in his 
NBC Symphony production of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo”, has also appeared as Con- 
stanza in the NBC production of Mo- 
zart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio”. 
She has sung repeatedly on the Tele- 
phone Hour and the Voice of Fire- 
stone simulcasts; has recorded for 
RCA Victor; and last season was one 
of five American artists to tour West- 
ern Germany under auspices of the 
Bonn Government. 

Lois Marshall’s second Town Hall 
recital last January attracted many 
prominent Canadians in New York 
and other members of the musical 
elite, who gave her a standing ova- 
tion at the close. Chosen by Tosca- 
nini for the solo soprano role in Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, the To- 
ronto-born soprano and Naumburg 
prize-winner is heard widely in con- 
certs and oratorios, ’ 

Polyna Stoska, soprano, appeared at 
the Central City Opera House last 
summer in “Ariadne auf Naxos”. She 
will-be heard this season, among other 
engagements, as soloist with the To- 
ronto Symphony, under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. 

Camilla Williams recently left for 
\ tour in Europe for the second time, 
by way of Iceland, where she will be 
heard in concert. She will sing the 
title role in “Madama Butterfly” with 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera in London, 
and will appear with the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony. The soprano will 
tulfill re-er gagements in Baden-Baden 
and Berlin, make debut appearances in 
Zurich and Geneva, and in the late 
spring will tour New Zealand. 

in addition to her recitals, Jane 
dels soteent Sk te cn ee 
Opera Group in “Co “sagen eer 

Up i si tan tutte’. -She 
Was a soloist in Berlioz’s “L’Enfance 
du Christ” with the National Sym- 
phony in Washington, then was heard 
in the B minor Mass of Bach with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Martha Lipton, me€ZzO-soprano, sang 
in eight performances in Europe of 
Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Progress” ; 
wes heard as Klytemnaestra in 
Strauss's “Elektra” with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, and as Herodias in 
Salome’ with the Dallas Symphony. 
Miss Lipton’s other orchestral ap- 
pearances included those in the Verdi 
oe with the Tulsa Symphony, 
= ser lhe Saint-Setne opera with 

geport Symphony; and she 
closes her season in the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, 

Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano, is 
one of the few women singers heard 
regularly on the three major broad- 
‘ast outlets—the Metropolitan Opera’s 
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series, The Voice of Firestone, and 
The Telephone Hour. She has also 
appeared this winter with notable suc- 
cess as Carmen in Fort Worth, Tex., 
among other engagements. 

Janice Moudry, mezzo-soprano, gave 
several performances with the Tan- 
glewood Quartet, and concludes her 
cross-country tour by appearing as 
soloist in the Verdi Requiem with the 
Los Angeles Symphony. 

Richard Tucker, tenor, who last 
summer became the first American 
male singer to be invited to record 
with Milan’s La Scala Opera—in “La 
Forza del Destino”, released here by 
Angel Records—returned for his first 
appearances with the San Francisco 
Opera. Mr. Tucker then rejoined the 
Metropolitan for new roles in “An- 
drea Chenier” and “Masked Ball”; in 
February he sang in the Verdi Re- 
quiem with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, and later appears 
with the New Orleans Opera in 
“Chenier”. 

Wesley Dalton, tenor, who last year 
won a Fulbright scholarship, opened 
his season with the Baltimore Sym- 
phony last October. His cross-coun- 
try tour takes him this season to the 
Pacific Coast. Next season he ap- 
pears as soloist with the symphony in 
Detroit. 

Charles Kullman opened his season 
in several performances with the San 
Francisco Opera, then returned to 
sing with the Metropolitan Opera as 
usual. With the San Antonio Opera, 
the tenor will be heard as Eisenstein 
in “Fledermaus”. Later this season 
he will sing in the Verdi Requiem at 
the Westchester Festival. 

Mario Lanza, tenor, begins work 
on his first motion picture in several 
seasons, when Warner Brothers begins 
shooting the screen version of James 
M. Cain's “Serenade”. 

Tohn McCollum, tenor, has been re- 
engaged by Boris Goldovsky for_his 
Opera Theater production of “Don 
Pasquale”. He continues his career 
as a leading orchestral and oratorio 
soloist. 

George London, bass-baritone, who 
has scored at the Metropolitan as 
Wolfram in “Tannhauser” and as 
Don Giovanni this season, on Feb. 10 
created for America the leading male 
role in Strauss’s “Arabella” with this 
company. In April he returns to 
Vienna to sing Mozart's Don and 
other leading operatic roles. He will 
be back in the United States next 
January for appearances with the 
Metropolitan and for a concert tour, 
which is already sold out. 

Todd Duncan, baritone, recently re- 
turned to this country after a tour of 
Scandinavia. The original Porgy of 
“Porgy and Bess” also appeared suc- 
cessfully in France, Holland, Ger- 
many and Israel. Extra attention 
has been called to his transcontinental 
concert tour by release of the film 
“Unchained”, in which he is featured. 

Clifford Harvuot continues as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera; 
the baritone appears in concert only as 
his schedule with this opera house 
permits. 

Stephen Kemelyan, baritone, heard 
as a “ghost” voice for Paul Douglas 
in the film “Everybody Does It” and 
with Ezio Pinza in “Strictly Dishon- 
orable”, appeared last season in the 
Hollywood Bowl, and with the Seattle 
Symphony in Walton’s “Belshazzar’s 
Feast”. 

Mac Morgan, who records for Sil- 
vertone, has been engaged by Boris 
Goldovsky and his Opera Theater for 
“Don Pasquale”. The baritone also 
has appeared with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, the New York City Opera, 
and the Atlanta Opera. Most recently 
he sang with the Mozart Concert- 
Opera Group in “Cosi fan tutte” in 
Washington. 

Edwin Steffe, baritone, who has 
sung with both the Boston and Chi- 
cago Civic Opera companies, has also 
appeared as soloist on The Telephone 
Hour and such telecasts as NBC's 
production of “La Boheme”. His con- 
cert tour this season took him to 13 


states and from Nova Scotia to Wyo- 
ming, including seven appearances in 
Colorado. 

Kenneth Smith, bass-baritone, ap- 
peared this season with the Pitts- 
burgh and Tulsa symphonies, also 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and 
Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors”. Other appearances this season 
were with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and with the National Symphony of 
Washington in the Verdi Requiem 
and Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”. He 
sings again with the Minneapolis 
Symphony in Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” and as soloist at the Bethle- 
hem Bach Festival. 





Johnnie Evans, manager, Colum- 
bia Artists recital department 


Friedberg Management 


(Continued from page 89) 
Hall recital in October, 1955, and 
will be available for engagements in 
the United States and Canada. 

Zinka Milanov will return as lead- 
ing dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with which she is 
scheduled to give over 40 perform- 
ances. Preceding the opera season 
and at various times through the 
winter and spring, she will fill recital 
and orchestral engagements in the 
East, South and Middle West. 

Ellabelle Davis, soprano, will ap- 
pear in recital in the United States, 
also as soloist with orchestras, be- 
ginning with a performance of Mo- 
zart’s Requiem by the Detroit Sym- 
phony. Plans are pending for a sixth 
European tour extending to the Mid- 
dle East, and for a tour of South 
America in the summer of 1955. 

Herta Glaz, mezzo-soprano, will de- 
vote the first half of the 1955-56 
season to concertizing alone and with 
the Guilet String Quartet, beginning 
with appearances on the Pacific Coast 
in October. She will return to the 
Metropolitan Opera at the beginning 
of January, but will be available for 
occasional recitals by special arrange- 
ment. 

Roland Hayes will be heard in re- 
citals in the United States and Eu- 
rope. He will appear in New York 
in his own recital and in a special 
series in the Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Norman Farrow, baritone of the 
Bach Aria Group, during the coming 
season will appear as recitalist and in 
oratorio, throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The American Chamber Orchestra 
(formerly known as the Mozart Or- 
chestra) is now completing its second 
full season under the Friedberg Man- 
agement. True to its original name, 
the orchestra will contribute authentic 
interpretations of Mozart to the bi- 
centenary celebrations, and will re- 
store some rarely heard works to the 
Mozart repertoire. Besides its regu- 
lar concerts in Town Hall, it will 
make two extended tours, comprising 
New York state, parts of New Eng- 
land, the Midwest and the South. 

The Budapest String Quartet, which 
will have completed the greatest sea- 
son of its history (over 100 concerts) 
by July, will begin the next one with 
its usual six weeks’ stint at the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, 





D. C. It will then play in the East 
and New England (including over a 
dozen concerts in New York City), 
the South and Southwest, the Mid- 
west and the Pacific Coast, returning 
to Washington in the spring. Offers 
for tours in Europe, Latin America 
and the Far East are now being con 
sidered, also an invitation to partici 
pate in the Edinburgh Festival in the 
fall of 1956. 

The Westminster Choir (John Fin 
ley Williamson, director), has beer 
fulfilling its usual engagements wit! 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony and other orchestras. Its 1955 
56 season will culminate in the bicen 
tenary performance of the Mozart 
Requiem with the Philharmonic un 
der Bruno Walter in March. Pre 
ceding this, the touring body of th 
choir (41 voices) will make an ex 
tended tour of the Southern states, be 
ginning in Florida and ending in Con 
stitution Hall in Washington, D. C. 

All in all, the Friedberg Manage 
ment looks ahead with confidence t: 
the most active season of its 43 years 
existence. 


William L. Stein 


(Continued from page 89) 
management are: David Collyer, bass 
Lucretia Ferre, soprano;  Janic 
Ruetz, mezzo-soprano; Lolanda Vas 
quez, coloratura; Donald White, bari 
tone; Carl Bamberger, conductor ; an 
Dino Yannopoulos, stage director. 

For the season of 1955-56, the fol 
lowing artists have obtained long-tert 
contracts through the Stein office 
Carlos Alexander, bass - baritone 
Anne Bollinger, soprano, of the Stat: 
Opera in Hamburg; Karl Brock, tei 
or; Jan Gbur, bass; Frances Watkins 
coloratura; and Mino Yahia, bass. 

Mr. Stein is introducing to th: 
American public this April the note: 
baritone and lieder singer, Dietric! 
Fischer-Dieskau, in an extensive tou 
that includes a New York Town Hal 
recital. The noted Wagnerian bari 
tone of the Bayreuth Festival, Her 
mann Uhde, will be heard in Nev 
York next fall, making his America: 
debut under the Stein aegis. 

Other European artists whom thi 
management plans to present in th 
near future in the Western Hemis 
phere are: Sigurd Bjoerling, bariton: 
of the Stockholm Opera, know: 
through his appearances at the Metr: 
politan and with the San Francisc: 
Opera; Oskar Czerwenka, bass, of 
Vienna and the Salzburg Festival 
Benno Kusche, bass - baritone, fron 
Munich; Anny Schlemm, soprano, ot 
Frankfort and the Glyndebourne Fes 
tival: Rita Streich, coloratura, heard 
in Berlin, Vienna, and at the Salz 
burg Festival; and Josef Traxel, 
tenor, of Stuttgart, Bayreuth and 
Salzburg. 


Colbert-LaBerge 


(Continued from page 90) 
ridge Webster, and Konrad Wolff; 
the singers Helen Phillips, Calliope 
Shenas, William Hess, and John 
Langstaff ; the violinists Robert Brink, 
Giorgio Ciompi, and Frances Magnes ; 
the harpsichordist Fernando Valenti; 
the violist Paul Doktor; and _ the 
flutist Carleton Sprague Smith. 

The organ department of the firm, 
directed by Lilian Murtagh, this sea 
son has brought Fernando Germani, 
organist of St. Peter’s Basilica, 
Vatican City, for an American tour 
This will be followed in the spring 
by a tour of Jeanne Demessieux, 
organist of L’Eglise du St. Esprit in 
Paris. Both tours have been com- 
pletely sold out. American organists 
under this firm’s direction fulfilled 
many engagements. 
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INCENTIVES 





for the Symphonic and Concert Composer 


If the contemporary Broadway theatre were to perform only the works of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan writers, today’s shortage of theatres for the legitimate drama would 
not exist since only a small segment of the public would attend. This would not add to 20th 


century culture. 


Yet in the American musical world, programs of symphony orchestras show just such a 
situation, despite voices raised in support of contemporary music. 


Oftentimes this music is controversial. We in ASCAP do not favor any particular school. 
We do feel, however, that the creation of new works suitable for performance by symphony 
orchestras must be encouraged, if we, as a Nation, are to be known for culture as well as for 


material accomplishments. 


We do not urge, of course, that the works of the masters be abandoned. They are as much a 
part of the contemporary scene as are the works of the great painters and sculptors that grace 
our museums. But we cannot build for the future without stimulating and encouraging con- 


temporary creative talent. 


We Americans can be proud that many works of our serious composers are also performed 
with a fair degree of regularity abroad, proving the maturity and wide acceptance of American 


composers. 


A musical composition cannot become established without repeated performances, and 
every performance of an American work also helps to support the composer, thus encouraging 


him to new endeavors. We in the Society will do our part to see that the future of these talented 


Americans becomes. increasingly brighter. 
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KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
I 
id 


Presents for the Season 1955-56 


Appleton and Field Lauritz Melchior 


Duo-Pianists Tenor 


The Columbus Boychoir —s Odnoposoff 


Lucile Cummings Violinist 
Contralto ; 
Pearl Primus Dance Company 


Gustave Haenschen First Tour since 1952 


Conductor 
Louis Kaufman The Rondoliers 
Violinist Male Quartet 
Oscar Levant Sonctertin 
Pianist Pianist 

nette MacDonald ; 
Jea Stecher and Horowitz 
Soprano 


Duo-Pianists 
Sylvia Marlowe 
Harpsichordist YMA Sumac and Company 


First Tour of 
Margaret Truman Theatre Company 


* 


First Transcontinental Tour 


The Roger Wagner Chorale 


* 


For Fees and pbuaclatilities 


KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


* 


Regional Representatives throughout the United States 


LORDLY and DAME, Inc. ALKAHEST CELEBRITY BUREAU HOWARD R, WILL 
80 Boylston Street 1222 Peachtree Street, N. E. 332 South Michigan Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. Atlanta 5, Ga. Chicago 4, III. 
Special Liaison for Western Canada: 
PRYOR-MENZ CONCERT SERVICE WILLIAM E. KING CELEBRITY CONCERTS (CANADA) Ltd. 
Box 387 1154 Filbert Street 270 Edmonton Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Man., Canada 





MUSICAL: AMERIC/ 





MERIC/ 





The ROGER WAGNER CHORA 


on tour in 1956 


Easily the finest chorus this reviewer has ever heard . . . Albert Goldberg, L. A. TIMES 


Chorale without peer . . . Patterson Greene, L. A. EXAMINER 
. technical perfection . . . Edmund J. Pendleton, PARIS HERALD-TRIBUNE 
. their range of technical equipment is formidable . .. LONDON TIMES 
Roger Wagner is a magician .. . HET VRIJE VOLK, Amsterdam, Holland 


Tour Direction KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, INC., | 13 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. Clrcle 7-4737 
Personal Representative DOROTHY HUTTENBACK, 432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles !3, California MUtual 6936 
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The Well-Tempered Clavier 
Intended for the Harpsichord 


continued from page 5 


an article “Sur l’interprétation des 
oeuvres de clavecin de Bach”. In 
1909, with her husband, Henry Lew, 
she wrote her scholarly yet also 
richly ironic and amusing book 
“Musique ancienne”’, published in 
an English translation in New York 
in 1926, as “Music of the Past’. In 
1910, she wrote on “Le clavecin 
chez Bach”, in S.J.M.; and in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik for 
May, 1911, she again took up the 
question: “Fir welches Instrument 
hat Bach sein ‘Wohltemperirtes 
Klavier’ geschrieben?” Sixteen years 
later, she returned to the fray in 
the Revue Musicale for Dec. 1, 
1927: “En vue de quel instrument 
Bach a-t-il composé son ‘Wohltem- 
perirtes Klavier’?” and the same 
year, she addressed the same ideas 
to the English musical public in an 
article in the Dominant, Oxford 
University Press, for November: 
“Clavichord or Harpsichord, for 
which were Bach's 48 written?” 

She has explained: ‘The two 
main biographers of Bach, Forkel 
and Spitta, are responsible for the 
assertion that the ‘Well-Tempered 
Clavier’ was composed for the clavi- 
chord. The clavichord is a small, 
portable instrument, with a timid 
and sweet tone. All attempts at 
vigor crush and smother it. What 
characterizes and gives it its beauty 
and poetry are the subtle nuances 
of its varying shades of grey. 


Clavichord Too Limited 


“*The Well-Tempered Clavier’, 
rich, colorful, ever changing, with 
the broad polyphony of its fugues 
arrayed in choirs, how could it be 
confined to the limited domain of 
the clavichord when Bach had a 
harpsichord at his disposal? The 
rich variety of its registers, its sharp 
outlines and muted whispers, its 
fluted tones, its shifting sonorities 
of the coupled keyboards, now deep 
and golden, now trilling and bird- 
like, the majestic fullness of its ra- 
diant arpeggios made the harpsi- 
chord the ‘Roi-Soleil’ of  instru- 
ments.” 

In an article called “Keyboard 
Aristocrat” published in Music, 
Landowska has described it vivid- 
ly: “The harpsichord is a keyboard 
instrument with the shape of a 
slender grand piano. It has, gener- 
ally, two and sometimes three key- 
boards. Its strings are plucked like 
those of the lute, the guitar, the 
harp and so forth; but instead of 
being plucked by the finger of the 
player, the plucking of the string 
on the harpsichord is done by a 
quill or a piece of leather—a small 
tongue inserted in a jack. The jack 
is an upright piece of wood whose 
base stands on the level of the key. 
When the key is lowered, the jack 
jumps up, making the tongue pluck 
the string. A spring makes the 
tongue slide back in place... . 
Like the organ, the harpsichord 
possesses ‘registers’ which give it 
richness and versatility. These reg- 
isters consist of several sets of 
strings of varied material, length, 
and thickness plucked at different 
points by several sets of jacks. On 


114 


the harpsichord, as well as on the 
organ, the registers are the devices 
by which the player can obtain 
from each single key the same note 
at from one to three octaves. This 
effect may be had at one time or 
separately. The names of the harp- 


sichord registers are taken from 
the organ terminology and are 
called ‘16-foot’, ‘eight-foot’ and 


indicating higher or 
.. There are other 
devices used in the harpsichord 
which are also called ‘registers’. 
These are attachments which ren- 
der different timbres rather than 
different levels of sound. For in- 
stance, there is a lute register which 
sounds like a pizzicato. This effect 
is obtained by using small pieces of 
felt to muffle the sound. In some 


‘four-foot’, 
lower octaves. . 


of notes can be doubled in the oc- 
tave above, or in the octave below, 
or in both, or be played with the 
16-foot and four-foot stops without 
the eight-foot (normal pitch) stop, 
so that the notes are separated by 
two octaves. By coupling the key- 
boards still richer effects are pos- 
sible. Yet none of this obscures the 
contrapuntal lines of the music, or 
thickens the sonority to the point 
where the harmonic subtleties are 
swallowed up. 

Doubling in this fashion on the 
modern piano does not have the 
same effect, unfortunately. Tovey 
has put it admirably: “There is a 
world of difference between octaves 
produced once for all by a mechan- 
ical agency, and octaves produced 
by the special application of a 
finger to each note as required. 
In the former case the sensation of 
octaves is almost immediately lost 
in a feeling of mere increase in 
brilliance or depth of tone, whereas 
in the latter the ear never loses its 
consciousness that the notes are ac- 
tually doubled.” Anyone who has 
ever played or listened to Harold 
Bauer’s clever arrangement of 





Wanda Landowska gives a recital in the concert hall of her home near 
Paris, in Saint-Leu-la-Foéret, around 1930. Note the Baroque organ 
in the background, a precious instrument from her collection 


harpsichords there is also an addi- 
tional set of jacks which pluck the 
strings at different points, produc- 
ing varying tone colors. All of these 
devices are called ‘timbre registers’. 
The registers can all be united by 
means of a ‘coupler’ to produce 
some of the quality of a full or- 
chestra. Handegacuted stops or 
pedals put the registers into action 
(pedals of the harpsichord have 
nothing in common with the ped- 
als of the modern piano .” 

In her researches, Landowska 
“longed for a_ harpsichord ap- 
proaching as closely as_ possible 
those of the middle 18th century, 
which were distinguished for the 
richness of their registers and their 
beauty of sonority.” The elements 
of the harpsichord made to her 
specifications by Pleyel, similar to 
that of Bach, are: two keyboards, 
seven pedals, four sets of strings 
which produce one 16-foot register, 
two eight-foot registers and one 
four-foot register. Among others, it 
has a lute register. If the reader 
will think for a moment, he will 
realize the fabulous richness and 
variety of color, sonority, and con- 
trapuntal effect which such an in- 
strument offers. Any note or series 


Bach’s Italian Concerto for two 
pianos “in harpsichord style’ knows 
that it does not remotely resemble 
the effect which the music has on 
the harpsichord, with its four-foot, 
eight-foot, and 16-foot registers and 
coupler. 

It was because of its richness and 
versatility that “the harpsichord 
was the core of the orchestra during 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 
‘It is the column which supports 
the whole ensemble,’ said Matthe- 
son, famous musician and writer of 
the 18th century. ‘Its harmonious 
and warbling sounds have an in- 
finitely beautiful effect on the 
choir’. In the theaters and in the 
cathedrals, it was the harpsichord 
that reigned as supreme monarch. 

Its authority of rhythm, the 
compelling force of its rich arpeg- 
gios and chords reassured the solo- 
ists and inspired the ensemble. The 
sound of its plucked strings min- 
gled so perfectly with the other 
instruments that sometimes one 
seemed not even to hear it; yet, if 
the harpsichord stopped for a mo- 
ment, its absence was immediately 
felt. It was as though a light had 
suddenly gone out.” Landowska 
adds that “while the sharpness, the 


precision and the color of the harp- 
sichord could only annoy the Ro- 
mantics, it has been just these qual- 
ities which have delighted and in- 
spired many modern musicians.” 
We are now able to feel the full 
force of her arguments about the 
need for the harpsichord in “The 
Well-Tempered Clavier”. Speaking 
of preludes and fugues from Book 
I, she asks: “Is not this splendor 
of the harpsichord’s coupled key- 
boards displayed in the fugue in D 
major, a gorgeous and dazzling 
Ouverture a la francaise in dotted 
rhythm, the sharpness of which it 
is necessary to exaggerate according 
to the tradition of the French mas- 
ters of that period? The prelude in 
E flat minor, tragic in nature and 
wrapped in the sombre color of the 
16 foot and the eight foot is also 
conceived in dotted rhythm. 
And is not the crystalline purity of 
the four foot required by the bu- 
colic character of the fugue in F 
sharp major and of the one in E 
major? The 16 foot and eight foot 
join together to support the long 
phrases of the Preludes in E flat 
major, G minor and B major and 
of the Fugue in A minor and make 
their solemn organ points resound. 
This contradicts the mistaken idea 
that the harpsichord sound is short. 
“All these preludes and fugues 
are simply inconceivable on the 
timid clavichord. They claim im- 
periously the harpsichord with the 
architecture of its planes of sound, 
its wide, airy horizons which leave 
us free to erect bold arches within 
and between which the parts move, 
float, converge, diverge and meet 
in absolute freedom.” 


Legato on the Harpsichord 


But we must not be misled by 
the glorious possibilities of harpsi- 
chord registration into false notions 
about the technique of the instru- 
ment or the use of registration in 
Bach's music. As Landowska_ has 
preached and taught all her life, 
“touch and phrasing on the harpsi- 
chord are of prime importance in 
bringing out the life and eloquence 
of contrapuntal writing. One of the 
most widespread errors is the belief 
that it is impossible to modify the 
sound of the harpsichord by touch 
alone without the aid of the regis- 
ters. Absolute legato was the sine 
qua non of a perfect touch. The 
contemporaries of Chambonniéres 
and Couperin always referred to 
this in praising these two incom- 
parable virtuosos of the harpsi- 
chord. This legato aimed at weld- 
ing the sounds together, thus form- 
ing a broad and smooth line with- 
out break. In contrast with this 
legato, the skillful harpsichord had 
at his disposal a rich palette of col- 
ors which could only be obtained 
by means of a refined and varied 
touch. Staccato, heavy and _ light, 
louré, portamento, martellato es 
pressivo, sparkling, whispering and 
roaring, all these emerged from un- 
der his expert hands, his ten fingers 
being thus multiplied ad_ infini- 
tum.” 

Landowska has an incomparable 
skill in registration, but she warns 
against excess. “One or two colors 
are enough for a fugue,” she ex- 
plains, “and the simpler the regis- 
tration the better. You must obtain 
most of your effects through touch 
Frequent changes of registration are 
also to be avoided. It is tasteless to 
vary it constantly. I registrate in a 

(Continued on page 116) 
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...A CENTENARY 


te the 1850’s a young coloratura soprano in New York 
startled the world with her remarkable singing; in the 1950's 
another young coloratura soprano from New York made a sensa- 
tional ascent to stardom. From Adelina Patti to Roberta Peters is a 
span of ten decades. It is a period that is significant in the history of 
singing as it measures the rise to world importance of the American 
Prima Donna and reveals a vision of great singers yet to come. 


DK KE Rt SE DR BR 


CA mericans are singing as reigning Queens of Song at 
the Scala, in Bayreuth, in Vienna, at the Metropolitan. Proud as 
we are of them, we should not forget their illustrious predecessors. 
They came from Maine, Massachusetts, California, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Connecticut and from all the states, from the village choirs, 
from farms and cities and took the long voyage to Europe, equipped 
with little money and vast aspirations; and they stormed the opera 
theaters of the world: Emma Albani, Zelie de Lussan, Edythe 
Walker, Marie Van Zandt, Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Annie 
Louise Cary, Clara Kellogg, Adelaide Phillips, Geraldine Farrar, 
Emma Nevada, Sybil Sanderson, Olive Fremstad, Louise Homer, 
Mary Garden, Rosa Ponselle and many, many others. And they 
established the position of the American Queens of Song. 


KO KE 


, a we speak of Steber, Stevens, Varnay, Thebom, 
of Callas and Pagliughi, and of a great many other American singers 
who are making international careers. The names change, the 
theaters change too, but, from Patti to Peters, for these ten decades, 
the establishment of a great tradition of singing remains immutable. 


«fife / ye 
Wittium Bierce Heexman 
Teacher of Singing 
19 East 94th St. 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Atwater 9-6735 
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February 15, 1955 
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The Well-Tempered Clavier 


continued from page 114 


particular way because I am con- 
vinced that my registration will 
convey the atmosphere of the piece. 
In the Prelude in C sharp minor 
from Book II, for example, I try 
to imitate the oboe d'amore. | 
listen to Bach’s orchestra and I find 
everything there. The registration 
is already set for me. It is in the 
cantatas that I often find the key 
to the preludes and fugues.” 

For the benefit of those who 
might like to know how she 
achieves certain colors in her re- 
cording of “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier”, I shall list her harpsi- 
chord registration for several scat- 
tered passages in Book I and for 
the Prelude and Fugue No. 22 in 
B flat minor of Book II. In the 
Prelude No. 1 in C major of Book 
I, she uses the upper keyboard, 
which has only an eight-foot reg- 
ister (normal pitch) but has two 
timbre registers which can be used 
separately or together. This means 
that the player can obtain three 
different tone colors, all at normal 
pitch on the upper keyboard alone, 
without taking touch into account. 
Landowska plays the prelude on 
the upper keyboard (with exqui 
site nuances of touch) except for 
the dominant pedal beginning at 
bar 24 and the tonic pedal begin- 
ning at bar 32, where she uses the 
16-foot register of the lower key- 
board for the notes G and C. In 
the Fugue No. 1 of Book I she 
uses the Volles Werk, that is, the 
16-foot, eight-foot, and four-foot of 
the lower keyboard coupled with 
the eight-foot of the upper key- 
board, which produces a sumptuous 
richness of tone. 


Examples of Registration 


In the Prelude No. 2 of Book I, 
she uses the 16-foot and eight-foot 
of the lower keyboard. In the 
Fugue No. 2, she uses 16-foot, 
eight-foot, and four-foot at the be 
ginning. At bar 5, the eight-foot 
drops out and we hear the 16-foot 
and four-foot combined, one of the 
most beautiful effects of both the 
harpsichord and the organ. Note 
how she alternates the two regis- 
trations throughout. In the Prelude 
No. 3 of Book I, the use of 16-foot 
and four-foot gives a wonderful 
brilliance of color. At the begin- 
ning of the Fugue No. 3 we find 
eight-foot and four-foot used to- 
gether. In the Prelude No. 4 of 
Book I, Landowska combines the 
eight-foot with the 16-foot. 

The Prelude No. 22 of Book II, 
as she plays it, is a revelation of 
the amazing variety of color ob- 
tainable with the use of the eight- 
foot alone, on both keyboards, with 
the aid of touch. At bar 1, we 
hear the eight-foot of the lower 
keyboard coupled with the softer 
timbre register of the upper key- 
board. At bar 7, we heard the 
upper keyboard register alone but 
at bar 8 the lower keyboard joins 
it again. (On Landowska’s Pleyel 
this can be achieved without a 
shifting of the hands to the upper 
keyboard). Throughout the  Pre- 
lude these subtle contrasts of color 
are maintained. For the dominant 
pedal at bar 73, Landowska uses 
the 16-foot for the F and the 16- 
foot and eight-foot join in the bass 
to the end. 
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She opens the Fugue No. 22 of 
Book II with the 16-foot, eight- 
foot, and four-foot combined. But 
throughout there are alterations of 
this with the 16-foot and four-foot 
alone, without the eight-foot. Note 
the magical effect of this latter reg- 
istration beginning at bar 33, with 
the stretto between soprano and 
bass. At the close the Volles Werk 
produces an effect of crushing 
grandeur. Her performance of this 
whole fugue is a marvel of varied 
touches. The four voices and the 
countersubjects as well are a study 
in themselves in color, touch, and 
phrasing. 

The interpretation of Bach's 
keyboard works also involves a pro- 
found study of the forms and styles 
of his day. Here again, there was 
an unbelievable mass of ignorant 
and false assumptions to be cleared 
away, before the facts could be es- 
tablished. And much remains a 
matter of personal taste and in 
stinct in this field. Landowska is the 
last person to be dogmatic about 
things of which she is not abso 
lutely sure. The recreation of pet 
formance conditions exactly as they 
were in Bach’s time remains “very 
problematic”, she agrees. “In his 
day, there were never indications 
by the composer, except in a few 
details—no registration or interpre 
tation marks. We have to find out 
for ourselves.”” Furthermore, much 
more was left to the taste and dis 
cretion (or indiscretion) of | the 
performer than in later epochs. 


Still, there are many points on 
which all those who have studied 
17th- and 18th-century music at all 
adequately agree. One of these 
points is that the ornaments in this 
music were not bits of tonal em 
broidery, tacked onto the tonal 
fabric, so to speak, but essential 
parts of the design. But we find a 
well-known pianist writing quite 
recently that “the very essence of 
an ornament is that it is something 
inessential. . . . Most ornaments 
have lost much of the importance 
they originally possessed. ‘The 





harpsichord was incapable of ac- 
cents, and their place was quite 
customarily taken by a mordent or 
pralltriller.” It is not surprising to 
find this same writer observing that 
“so much of the old music seemed 
to transcend the limits of clavichord 
and harpsichord that we can hardly 
wonder if modern pianists have 
been tempted to revise it for their 
own instrument.”” No wonder it 
seemed to transcend the limits of 
the clavichord and harpsichord to 
people who obviously had no con 
ception of what those limits were. 
A lifetime of familiarity with the 
music of Bach and his contempo- 
raries brings an intuitive taste and 
instinct in such matters, as well as 
invaluable iniormation about his- 
torical and technical details. In the 
very first Fugue in C major in 
Book | of “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier” such a question arises. 
The subject of this fugue was origi- 
nally written in eighth and 16th 
notes, and not with a dotted eighth 
and 32nd _ notes as it appears in al 
most all modern editions. The 
change was made in different ink 
by another hand as Landowska 
convinced herself by examining the 
manuscript. In 1913 she wrote an 
article in the Bach Jahrbuch ure 
ing that the original reading be r¢ 
stored. She pointed out that Bach 
“avoided the springing rhythm of 
the dotted note with 32nds since it 
did not fit the character of his 
fugues.” There are a few excep 
tions, such as the D major Fugue 
in Book I in the style of a French 
overture, but in almost all cases 
Bach uses eighths with I6ths as in 
the Fugue No. 16, of Book I, and 
the Fugues Nos. 2 and 17, of Book 
Il. When she made her recording, 
10 years later, she played the theme 
as Bach had originally written it. 
An instance in which a knowl 
edge of the music of Bach's time 
throws light upon interpretative 
problems in “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier” occurs in the Prelude in 
C sharp minor in Book I, which 
Landowska describes as “a kind of 
Courant a la francaise with nei 
ther upbeat nor repeat, distinctly 
secular in character. Consequently 
the rhythm: dotted quarter note 
followed by an eighth note and a 
quarter note has to be played 


H. Landshoff 


A gothic-style, 16th-century harpsichord in Wanda Landowska’s col- 
lection. The Italian painting on the lid is attributed to Verrocchio 


rather sharply and with a certain 
lightness.” Again, she tells us that 
“the prelude in F minor is an Alle- 
mande in style luthé et arpégé with 
held notes. A peculiar feature of 
these dances was that they required 
an ornamentation and the filling 
out of chords thrown here and there 
at the discretion of the knowing 
performer.” In countless instances, 
she has been able to determine the 
tempo of the preludes and fugues 
from some detail of structure o1 
stvle that would offer no clue to one 
who was not steeped in 17th and 
18th century music. 

It was in Paris, at the turn of 
the century, that Landowska found 
herself as an artist and began to 
develop hei keen interest in 18th 
century and pre-18th-century music. 
Through Bordes she met Ecorcli 
ville, and she soon became « 
quainted with Lionel de la Law 
encie, a scholar who had made s)» 
cial studies of early French violin 
music and of French opera; An 
dré Pirro, author of distinguish: « 
works on Bach; and other music:! 
ogists and artists. Borrowing a harp 
sichord from Pleyel, she moved ‘o 
L’Hautil, a village outside I 
Paris, and began to work. At ho 
Paris debut in 1903, she played 
only one piece on the harpsicho: d 
and the others on the piano. 
was in February, 1904, that s 
gave her first all-Bach program © 
tirely on the harpsichord. In 1905, 
she performed Bach’s G minor Con 
certo in the opening concert 0! 
Gustav Bret’s Bach Society. 


First Pleyel Harpsichord 


4 


Her first Pleyel harpsichord w 
built with eight-foot and four-fo: 
registers, which meant that sli 
could use the normal octave and 
the octave above, but could not ob 
tain the lower octave. The necd 
for the 16-foot register in Bach's 
music and that of other masters 
soon led her to ask for anothe 
harpsichord, richer in resources 
Armed with documents and _ the 
notes she had made at the Hever 
Museum and elsewhere, she was 
able to describe exactly what shi 
wanted. As she explains, “no stand 
ard harpsichord existed.” Each in 
strument reflected the particular 
taste or ingenuity of the maker, 
and no two were exactly alike. She 
thinks of her Pleyel instrument as 
a “symbol” of the 18th-century 
harpsichord rather than as a mu 
seum copy. Early experiences on 
concert tours taught her that ce 
tain compromises were necessar\ 
Once she arrived at Venice with a 
harpsichord that had a wooden 
frame and tongues made with 
quills, not leather. It was damp and 
cold, and the frame had warped 
and the quills splintered. She was 
in despair. For her tours, which 
were to take her all over the world, 
to Cairo, Buenos Aires, Stockholm, 
and a dozen other climes, she had 
to have an instrument that was 
sturdy and that would travel well. 


But the harpsichord that Plevel 
built was true to the 18th-centur\ 
harpsichord in plan and character 
and Landowska played it with the 
knowledge and taste that she had 
been accumulating for many years 
In 1912, she introduced her new 
Pleyel instrument at the Bach Fes 
tival in Breslau. The next veai 
Hermann Kretzschmar, director o! 
the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik 
invited her to teach a harpsichord 

(Continued on page 206) 
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merican Singer 


Vienna 
“The sparkling style of Mozart was happily eap- 
tured.” Kurier 
Salzburg 


“A perfect performance.” Demokratische Volksblatt 


Nuernberg 
“Searcely believable . . . the art of Mozart.” 
Vachrichten 
Passau 
“A most wonderful evening.” Donau-Zeitung 


Washington 


“Reams of pure delight.” 


“A recital of rare charm.” 


New York 


“The event... that 


have liked.” 





ntomationally 


VOCAL ENSEMBLE 


Jose ph ( ollins 


John Yard 


/ 


Salzburg 


“Outstanding skill and culture . 
we still have something to learn.” 
Salzburger JV olksblatt 


.. showed us 


Madrid 


“Truly delightful.” trriba 


Lisbon 


“Superior performance ... not easily for- 


Pr) 
gotten. Vovidades 


Post 


Star 


Mozart himself would 


Times 


“As thoroughly delectable as they were unusual.” 


Herald Tribune 


Unique Attraction for Mozart Bicentennial 


Programs of Vocal Chamber Music 


Personal Representatives: 


For Europe: Karla Duhar, 57 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
For the United States: Gerson Nordlinger, Jr., Woodley Park Towers, Washington 8, D. C. 


Baritor 


Barite 


Carolyn Nvystron 
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Musical 
Subsidies 


continued from page 3 


annually from the city. In Indiana, 
a tax of 4 of one cent on each 
taxable $100 is provided, but the 
total may not exceed $25,000 in 
any one year. In Ohio, “enabling”’ 
legislation in the state statutes be- 
came effective in September, 1939, 
providing for tax not to exceed 
half a mill, upon submission of a 
petition signed by ten per cent of 
the previous year’s voters and sub- 
sequent approval of the levy by 65 
per cent of the voters. 

In Rhode Island, the State De- 
partment of Education makes a 
special provision for music educa- 
tion. Certain other states have 
“enabling” legislation passed for 
the support of bands or other mu- 
sical activities, though orchestras 
are not specifically mentioned, and 
the laws may or may not be inter- 
preted to include them. Such are 
Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North and South Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
Among these, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Pennsylvania are subject to 
certain geographical or population 
restrictions. 


“Enabling” Laws 


In California and = Maryland, 
“enabling” laws have been passed 
for support of both bands and or- 
chestras. Baltimore, for example, 
is among the pioneer cities provid- 
ing municipal support of music. 
The Baltimore Symphony was the 
first municipally formed orchestra 
in the country, originally organ- 
ized in 1916. It continued as a 
municipal orchestra until 1942, 
when it was reorganized and the 
city grant was supplemented by 
contributions from the citizenry. 
While $8,000 was given to it by 
the city during the first few sea- 
sons, by 1942 the amount had been 
increased to $39,000. Further in- 
creases were made in the city’s sub- 
sidy later. During the last few 
years, a grant of $70,000 has been 
made through the Bureau of Music, 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks; and an additional $10,000 
is contributed through the Mayor’s 
Contingency Fund. In return for 
the city appropriation, the sym- 
phony gives 12 educational con- 
certs for elementary grade children 
in public schools throughout the 
city. According to the grant, the 
symphony is required to present 
ten concerts at popular prices, with 
programs “relatively light in char- 
acter”. Its ten Saturday night con- 
certs fall within this category, and 
are offered at admissions between 
50 cents and $2. In 1953 the city 
spent $135,000, for the entire ac- 
tivities of its Bureau of Music. It 
maintains several choruses and 
four bands, and gives 130 free con- 
certs each year. 

The Los Angeles County Music 
Commission was set up by the 
county supervisors to act as a rec- 
ommending committee to them in 
the expenditure of public monies 


for musical activities there. Los 
Angeles, it is reported, spends more 
than $100,000 yearly for the sup- 
port of music from public funds 
(the equivalent of three cents on 
every $100 in assessed property 
values). In 1950, the county gave 
$65,000 and the city $25,000, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League. 
The City of Los Angeles Bureau 
of Music sponsors more than 35 
youth and adult choruses. It at 
times makes contributions te the 
Hollywood Bowl orchestral con- 
certs, the Guild Opera Company, 
and other organizations. While the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic receives 
no subsidies through taxation, the 
city donates a small sum each year 
to the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association, its sponsoring 
body. In return, the city is given 
a full-page advertisement in each 
of the 18 programs of the orches- 
tra. The county donates a sizable 
sum each year to this orchestra to 
help defray expenses of the 13 
“Symphony Concerts for Youth”, 
on Saturday mornings, available to 
all city and county elementary and 
secondary school children. The 
Music Performance Trust Funds*, 
of the American Federation of 
Musicians, allotted $82,000 to the 
Los Angeles area in 1953. 


San Francisco Tax 


San Francisco since 1935 has had 
a civic music subsidy whereby 14 
cent on each $100 of assessed prop- 
erty valuation has been allotted to 
“the maintenance of a symphony 
orchestra”. These funds (approx- 
imately $45,000 annually in 1950) 
are not used by the San Francisco 
Symphony Association to support 
the orchestra in its regular series, 
but by the Art Commission to de- 
fray the summer Pops series by the 
orchestra. 

The War Memorial Opera House, 
which belongs to the City of San 
Francisco, is rented by the sym- 
phony and the San Francisco Opera 
Association, but in return the muni- 
cipality makes a contribution from 
its publicity fund to both these 
organizations. Summer concerts of 
symphonic, choral, ballet and 
other local groups are given at 
Stern Grove, under auspices of the 
San Francisco City Recreation Com- 
mission and the Stern Grove Com- 
mittee. There is an allotment to 
the San Francisco area by the 
MPTF, which in 1954 amounted 
to more than $22,000. 

In the symphonic picture there 
are some other cities of large popu- 
lation that have been notably gen- 
erous in providing for their or- 
chestras. The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra since 1949 has received $50,000 
annually from the city, in return 
for which it gives four free con- 
certs in Constitution Hall. After 
defraying the costs of these, a little 
more than half is left to be applied 
to the season’s deficit. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association owns 
a controlling interest in the Acad- 
emy of Music, a separate corpora- 
tion. But despite this, it receives 
no discount on its own rentals of 
the hall for concerts. In Philadel- 
phia the Robin Hood Dell sum- 
mer concerts (by a specially organ- 
ized symphony composed of Phila- 


*The Music Performance Trust Funds, 
hereafter referred to as the MPTF, were 
set up by the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians with the proceeds of fees for record- 
ings paid to its members, and are adminis- 
tered as trustee by Samuel R. Rosenbaum. 


delphia Orchestra players) have 
been given free to the public since 
1953. Their godfather, Frederic R. 
Mann, is the city’s commissioner of 
Recreation (1954), and the series 
is defrayed partly by a city appro- 
priation and partly by the Friends 
of the Dell. The city Recreation 
Department in 1954 granted $25,- 
000 as a subsidy for the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company. 

Some further examples of musi- 
cal largesse — or lack of it — are 
appended here. The summary is by 
no means all-inclusive; because a 
city is not listed is not proof that 
it does not provide some form of 
assistance to its musical forces. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Grants have been 
made since 1950 from both county 
and city to the Atlanta Symphony, 
varying from $10,000 to $15,000, 
and are derived from four sources. 
In 1954 the orchestra received 
$7,500 from the county, $7,500 from 
the city, $2,500 from the City Board 
of Education, and $1,500 from the 
County Board of Education, all for 
its general maintenance fund. Free 
use of the Public Auditorium is 
supplied for its concerts. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The At- 
lantic City Symphony receives a 
municipal subsidy of $8,000 an- 
nually and free use of a concert 
hall. 

CuHarevt Hitt, N. C.—The North 
Carolina Symphony, a state orches- 
tra of two units—the Little Sym- 
phony of 23 and the full orchestra 
—presents more than 100 concerts 
on tour as far north as West Vir- 
ginia and as far south as Florida. 
The state has given a grant by 
legislative action since 1943, the 
present appropriation being $20,- 
000. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Chicago does not 
provide any subsidy for its sym- 
phony orchestra. Through — the 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
the city appropriates $85,000 an- 
nually for the Grant Park summer 
concerts, presented free to the pub- 
lic by a specially organized sym- 
phony orchestra, with Nicolai 
Malko as musical director, and 
guest conductors and soloists. The 
MPTF of the AFM allotted more 
than $36,000 to the Chicago area 
in 1954. 

CINCINNATI, On10—The city since 
1951 has contributed $25,000 an- 
nually to the Cincinnati Symphony, 
to apply on its general operational 
deficit. This sum _ is _ provided 
through the United Fine Arts Fund, 
which contributes various sums to 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera, the 





INSPECTION. Walter Hautzig, 
pianist, stops before the Tower of 
London during a European tour 


Taft Museum, and the Art Mu.- 
seum as well. The summer opera 
gives 4,000 free seats annually to 
school children in Cincinnati, in 
Covington and Newport, Ky. The 
symphony offers nine young peo. 
ple’s concerts and three programs 
for the junior high schools. 

CLEVELAND, Onio—The_  Cleve- 
land Orchestra (playing rent free 
in its own home, Severance Hall, 
the gift of John L. Severance) gives 
31 concerts for children in the pub- 
lic schools, the Board of Education 
supplying “briefing” courses for the 
young people, but the orchestra re- 
ceives no subsidy. The municipality 
pays for between 20 and 25 sum- 
mer band concerts, and the MPTF 
allotted about $12,000 in 1954. 

Dayton, On1to—The Dayton Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Association in 
1953-54 and 1954-55 received a sub- 
sidy of $2,500 from the city, applied 
to its sustaining fund. 

DAYTONA BeEaAcH, FLia.—The e- 
creation Department of the city 
provides support to a Youth Svm- 
phony and an Adult Recreation 
Symphony. 

Detroit, Micu.—The city pur. 
chases for $25,000 the services of 
the Detroit Symphony for eight 
school concerts, given for 40,000 
children in grades six to nine. ‘| he 
schools prepare instruction courses, 
and the concerts are broadcast. ‘I he 
city also purchases, for an addi 
tional $25,000, nine summer con- 
certs given free to the public on 
Belle Isle, following the orchestra’s 
regular summer series. 


Denver Symphony Aided 


DENVER, CoLo.—In the last three 
years, the city and county have sup- 
plied a subsidy of $20,000 to the 
Denver Symphony maintenance 
fund. (In the three years before 
that, respectively, they gave $5,000, 
$15,000 and $15,000.) The concert 
hall rental is reduced (by half) for 
the concerts. The Municipal Band, 
under auspices of the city and the 
county, gives nightly concerts dur- 
ing six summer weeks in City Park. 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Drake- 
Des Moines Symphony receives 
$5,000 from the city in a subsidy 
through outright gift, to help in 
defraying expenses of its regular 
series. The symphony operates in 
association with Drake University, 
which supplies some faculty mem- 
bers as players and gives scholar- 
ships to other younger ones. The 
Drake-Des Moines Youth Orchestra 
is sponsored jointly by the city, the 
Junior League, and Drake Uni- 
versity College of Fine Arts. 

DututH, Minn. — The Duluth 
Symphony has no financial aid 
through taxation. The city has 
given free use of the municipal 
concert hall to the orchestra, and 
some free time is given by the 
radio for appreciation talks. 

Ext Paso, Trex.—Under sponsor- 
ship of the city, the El Paso Sym- 
phony annually presents five sum- 
mer concerts in the El Paso High 
School Stadium. 

Fuint, Micu.—Community Chest 
provides an annual budget 
(amount not stated) for the local 
symphony and choral union. The 
Board of Education supplies a con- 
cert hall free for the orchestra, and 
pays conductor’s and players’ sal- 
aries, and costs of transportation. 

Houston, Trex.—The 21 Houston 
Summer Symphony concerts, given 
free to the public in the parks, are 

(Continued on page 120) 
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LES PETITS CHANTEURS A LA CROIX DE BOIS 


U. 


ay LITTLE 


Directed by Msgr. F. Maillet 





“A MOVING 
EXPERIENCE” 


London Daily Mail 





Thirty-two voices that have enchanted music critics and 
the public throughout the world. Their repertoire includes 
works of contemporary composers, XVI Century French 


madrigals, and folk songs, as well as religious works. 


“an experience unforgettable .. ."’ 
Virgil Thomson—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


aa 


+++ @ top attraction” 
Lowell Durham—Salt Lake Tribune 
“Victorians captivated by Little Singers” 
Audrey S.D. Johnson—Victoria (B.C.) Daily Times 
“vocal beauty incredible .. .” 
The Oregonian 
, ..@ musical experience to be cherished” 
Raymond Morin—Worcester (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
“, «. poignant beauty” 
George Kent Bellows—Baltimore Evening Sun 
“",.. inescapably inspiring” 
Scottish Daily Mail, Edinburgh 
“A moving performance .. .“’ 
Bradford (England) Telegram 


” Over 10,000 concerts in 32 countries since 1907. 


U.S. TOUR: FALL, 1955—NOW BOOKING 
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Musical Subsidies 


continued from page 118 


jointly sponsored by the Houston 
Symphony Society and the city. The 
latter contributes $20,000 annually 
for them. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The city 
provides an outright grant of $1,- 
500 annually for its symphony or- 
chestra. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony since 1944 has 
had two annual subsidies: a Civil 
City Grant of $25,000, for which 
it gives three Municipal Concerts 
in the Murat Theatre, and a School 
City Grant of $25,000, for which 
it plays 14 concerts in the city high 
schools free to students. 

Lone Beacu, Cauir.—The Rec- 
reation Department of the city for 
20 years provided complete support 
for the Women’s Symphony. This 
department in 1953 gave $1,500 
toward expenses of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic. The city supports 
the Municipal Band through a tax 
of 44/10 cents on each $100 of 
property assessment, and it plays 
two free concerts daily the whole 
year round. 

LouIsviILLE, Ky.—The city in 1953 
allotted $30,000 for children’s pro- 
grams by the Louisville Orchestra. 
‘The orchestra, largely through the 
efforts of the city’s mayor, was 
given a $400,000 grant for the pro- 
duction of new works by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in 1954. 


Miami Spends $47,000 


MiaM1, Fia.—The publicity fund 
of the city is drawn upon for de- 
fraying outdoor band concerts. ‘The 
Bayfront Park Community Orches- 
tra provides three weekly concerts 
in the winter, and two programs 
at other times of the vear, in the 
bandshell there. Miami is reported 
to spend $47,000) annually for 
music, 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The City 
Council and the County Board of 
Supervisors in 1950 together ap- 
propriated $50,000 for summer 
park concerts. Some support for 
these events has been in force for 
17 years. The Starlight Park sum- 
mer series (six weekly symphony 
concerts with guest conductors and 
soloists) received $2,430 for each 
of these events from the city in 
1953; and $1,000 is provided for 
printing programs and_ brochures. 

NASHVILLE, ‘TENN.—The  Nash- 
ville Symphony has received a state 
subsidy (amount not stated) in 
1953-54 and 1954-55, applied to the 
maintenance fund for subscription 
and children’s concerts. ‘The or- 
chestra also has free use of the 
municipal concert hall. 

New HaAven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Symphony since 1951 has 
derived $850 annually from the 
city toward defraying the costs of 
its regular winter concert series. 

New Orveans, La.—The city al- 
lows between $4,000 and $8,000 
annually for the New Orleans Op- 
era House Association. The New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony in 
the last two years has received 
$37,000 annually from the state for 
its Youth Concerts. Other grants 
in force for the last seven years) 
are: $5,000 from Orleans Parish 
(County) and $17,500 from the city 
toward the same series. 

New York, N. Y.—The city gov- 
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ernment in November, 1954, de- 
cided to buy $21,000 worth of 
tickets to the summer Stadium Con- 
certs and distribute them to stu- 
dents of various colleges in the city. 
The Lewisohn Stadium at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York is 
given free for this series, an educa- 
tional non-profit enterprise. The 
City Center of Music and Drama 
uses a tax-free property belonging 
to the city, but is expected to make 
ends meet. In 1955 the city voted 
to rent the structure for a nominal 
sum of $1 yearly and (if legal) to 
cancel all back rent. Though the 
Park Department provides _ sites 
for various concert series, the muni- 
cipality does not defray the costs 
of music, except for maintaining 
the Bands of the Fire and Sanita- 
tion Departments. 

NorwaLk, Conn.—The Norwalk 
Symphony received some _ aid 
(amount not stated) through out- 
right gift from the city in 1954. It 
uses the City Auditorium free for 
its concerts, but pays the salaries 
of one out of two custodians of the 
building. 

OAKLAND, CAtir.—The Municipal 
Band is supported by an annual 
donation from the city ($9,000 in 
1953). The Park Department de- 
frays costs of outdoor concerts and 
summer light operas. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. — The 
city gives office and adjustments in 
rental for the Municipal Auditor- 
ium to the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony. The Junior Symphony is 
sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

OMAHA, NeB.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony does not receive any subsi- 
dies, but its five subscription con- 
certs are given rent free in the 
Joslyn Memorial Hall. which was 


bequeathed to the city by Mrs. 
Sarah Joslyn. But the symphony’s 
four Youth Concerts are given at 
Technical High School auditorium, 
and are partly sponsored by the 
AFM. 

OsHKosH, Wis.—The Civic Sym- 
phony in the last five years has 
received $500 from the city to 
apply to its general expenses. Osh- 
kosh has given a $2,000 subsidy for 
band concerts for the last several 
years. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—The city has 
provided a subsidy (amount un- 
stated) since 1940 by outright gift 
for six symphony concerts, as well 
as reduced rental for the concert 
hall and offices for the series (given 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
at the present time.) 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. — The State 
General Assembly some years ago 
passed a law permitting an appro- 
priation of $5,000, under supervi- 
sion of the State Department of 
Education, to defray the cost of 
“band concerts”. The state appro- 
priated $10,000 a year for the 
former Providence Symphony, after 
1934. This subsidy lapsed during 
the WPA Orchestra’s existence. In 
1947 the subsidy was renewed for 
$5,000 for the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic (then three years in ex- 
istence). Last year the grant was 
raised to $6,000. The orchestra 
now gives 12 free concerts in 
junior and senior high schools 
throughout the state. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Rochester in 
1954 appropriated $10,000 for the 
Civic Music Association, to cover 
costs of educational concerts in the 
schools, and was contemplating a 
civic grant of $8,000 for summer 
operas. (The Civic Music Associa- 
tion is supported largely through 
an annual grant of $50,000 from 
the Eastman School of Music; it 
maintains the Rochester Philhar- 
monic and the Pops Orchestras and 
gives a concert series annually, 
among other activities.) 





Proposing a National Art Council 


By Gerarp A. SEMON 


HE time has come for the 
American people to realize 
hat serious music cannot exist 

on its own resources. There must 
be help, subsidies. In contrast to 
Europe, where government subsidy 
has been an accepted fact for 
centuries, the American people 
have kept their art institutions. 
museums, hospitals, churches, sym- 
phony orchestras, and opera com- 
panies alive by private subsidies. 
In former times, before heavy 
taxation came in, there were indi- 
viduals like Otto H. Kahn, Insull. 
and many others, who contributed 
lavishly to the existence of the 
Metropolitan Opera, the Chicago 


Opera, the New York  Philhar- 
monic, and other organizations. 


Those days are over, especially 
since the cost of operating such 
institutions has gone up immense- 
ly. It is not possible any more to 
build up private fortunes to a 
degree that the individuals can 
afford to help in a way for serious 
music to exist and maintain its 
high level. 

Nowadays, it is the large cor- 
porations, big business, that have 
the surplus profit and the means 
to be able to set aside a certain 


amount for a noble purpose like 
helping out our serious music 
organizations all over the country. 
Signs are appearing that the big 
corporations are beginning to see 
a challenge in that noble task. The 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
for instance, has contributed sub- 
stantially to the Boston Symphony. 
Howard Taubman wrote an article 
in the New York Times of Oct. 
18, reporting on Paul Fromm, of 
Fromm & Sichel, who set aside a 
fund for American composers. 

This is where a National Art 
Council would come in. The NAC 
would act as an organization to 
raise funds and supervise the dis- 
tribution of those funds. Leaders 
of musical organizations would be 
invited to serve on the board of 
NAC in order to advise the organi- 
zation regarding priorities. 

The NAC would be considered 
an agency set up on a commission 
basis. It would get ten per cent of 
all subsidiary funds handled by it. 

The business organizations that 
would give contributions would be 
entitled to acknowledgement and 
advertising in the programs of the 
performances to which they con- 
tributed. 








SACRAMENTO, CALiF.—The city in 
1953 appropriated $4,500 toward 
support of its Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

SAGINAW, Micu.—For the last 20 
years the city has appropriated 
sums (amount unstated) to support 
its symphony orchestra and “build 
music appreciation”. The money is 
used for both the regular symphony 
concerts and a pops series, and the 
City Auditorium is supplied at a 
reduced rental. 

St. Louts, Mo.—The city makes 
a small outright gift annually for 
the St. Louis Symphony (it pro- 
vided $5,000 for children’s concerts 
in 1950, the last report available), 
Free use of Municipal Auditorium 
for its concerts has been given since 
1945. The Municipal Theater has 
no subsidy, but a large group of 
private guarantors. 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH — The 
Utah Symphony in the last five 
years has received the following 
allotments through outright gift for 
the production of symphonic 
music: $5,000 from the state; $5,000 
from the county; and $5,000 from 
the city. The city paid $35.000 
for free band concerts in 1953. 

SAN Dieco, CAtir.—San Dievo, 
through its Recreation Department, 
supplies complete support of a 
series of Youth Concerts by the Sin 
Diego Philharmonic. 

Sioux City Subsidy 

Sioux City, Iowa. — The Sioux 
City Symphony since 1951 has hid 
an annual subsidy of $10,000 from 
city taxation, the sum being used 
for nine school concerts by the 
symphony, and one music festival 
(by the symphony and _ school or- 
chestras). A rehearsal hall and soine 
free radio advertising are given the 
symphony. 

Tampa, Fra.—The Tampa Phil- 
harmonic since 1948 has had an 
outright gift annually of $750 from 
the county and $1,500 from the 
city, and has free use of the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium for its concerts. 

To.Lepo, Ou1o.—The Toledo Or- 
chestra Association in the last three 
years has received a_ grant-in-aid 
of $10,000 from the city to pay for 
additional rehearsals for the sub- 
scription series, and for free chil- 
dren’s concerts, and to provide free 
pop concerts in school auditoriums 
and community centers. The or- 
chestra association and the city 
Board of Education jointly spon- 
sor the Youth Orchestra. 

WAUKESHA, Wis.—The Waukesha 
Symphony for the last five years 
has had a subsidy of $500 from the 
city, which was spending $4,000 for 
free public band concerts in 1953. 

On the debit side of the subsidy 
roster are many other cities—some 
of the largest included—which do 
little for music. We have already 
given the details about New York 
City. It is notorious that the Bos- 
ton Symphony has never had a 
subsidy, though the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts provides free use 
of the site for the Esplanade Con- 
certs, and the city in the last two 
years has exempted its properties 
from taxes. The lack of subsidy is 
also characteristic of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Chi- 
cago Symphony, the National Sym- 
phony of Washington and other 
major ensembles. 

In some cases the projects to 
extend aid to symphony orchestras 
have been defeated by a small mar- 
gin. In 1953 a bill was introduced 

(Continued on page 192) 
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MONTREAL ‘Miss Russell is a highly trained 
nger with a voice of remarkable range as 
well as an uncommonly gifted pianist. She has 

beautiful speaking voice and a complete 
ommend of languages. A wonderful sense 
f timing and one of rhythm that | have sel- 
om heard equalled’ —Gorette 


LONDON ‘The funniest woman in the 
World —Daily Mail 


NEW YORK 


nem 


“Anna Russell. She fractures 


—Times 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 


Personal Direction: Eastman Boomer 


February 15, 1955 





LOTTE LEHMANN says “ANNA RUSSELL is enchanting—I am crazy about 


LOS ANGELES ‘A wonderfully funny wo- 
man in a class with Beatrice Lillie as a per- 
former 


CHICAGO 


entertainers 


—Daily Times 
One of the world's greatest 
—Tribune 


BOSTON ‘For Anna Russell the house 
rocked with glee, applauding, shouting, finally 
stamping and demanding encore —Globe 


NEW YORK CITY 
OPERA CO 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 


her and have laughed tears.” 


| 4) L ae | 
Vt/00T -« Niwiiedl » « Wimiash ha CUCLIYUNENE 


WASHINGTON 
a 4500 seat amphitheatre as easily and thur 
derously as she handles our 3842 ticket h 

and she fills both place —Post and Times Herald 
DALLAS Anna Russell did an amazina 


thing. She made her joke 


Ar na Ru e| Taxe 


tand up f 

hour and a half because it was more than a 
joke. And any institution that could be made 
to look ridiculous undoubtedly deserved 
—Morning News 


DENVER Russell's records are 
funny they cannot keep them stocked 


Denver —Rocky Mountain News 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 19 © CO 5-0862 
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Opera Style-What Is It? 


continued from page 23 


style possible to a given opera, it 
is, for the immediate production, 
the only one which is right. 

Upon occasion, however, a par- 
ticular stage director or theater will 
adopt a special style inseparable in 
the public mind from all other pro- 
ductions of that director or theater. 
“One cannot successfully force,” 
Dino Yannopoulos affirms, ‘“‘all op- 
eratic works into a peculiar produc- 
tional mold.” He _ illustrates his 
point by reference to “Lohengrin”, 
in which two elements must be 
clearly brought out: the reality, or 
“realism” of the opera called for 
by its historical characters, their 
immediate surroundings; and, sec- 
ond, the equally important other- 
world aura of Lohengrin. The 
theme of the opera, dealing with 
the change wrought upon the tem- 
poral world by the advent of an 
outside spiritual force, is best sug- 
gested by showing the high magic 
of Lohengrin contrasted sharply 
with the physical world of the other 
characters. “At Bayreuth, however,” 
Mr. Yannopoulos continues, “both 
the temporal and spiritual qualities 
of the opera are so abstracted from 
reality that Lohengrin’s arrival is 
no surprise, inspires no awe, and is 
not credible as a changing force in 
the lives of those about him. The 
abstractions by which Bayreuth has 
lent added stature and grandeur to 
the “Ring”, to ‘‘Parsifal’, and to 
“Tristan und Isolde” is out of place 
in the works of the young Wagner, 
“Tannhauser”, “Lohengrin”, or the 
“Dutchman”. The Bayreuth “Loh- 
engrin” is a good example of the 
langer of obsession with a particu- 
iar style: its effects may lead the au- 
dience to wonder, ‘Where is the 
opera?’ ” 


Score Affects Set Designer 


Ihe arbitrary selection of a pro- 
ductional style can be illustrated by 
two operas in the Metropolitan 
repertory. In the present produc- 
tion of “Faust”, the medieval story 
of the necromantic scholar is trans- 
planted to the more elegant period 
of Gounod’s 19th century. The rea- 
son for this treatment, it has been 
suggested, lies in the music of the 
opera, which is so typically 19th 
century in feeling and spirit that 
the visual production should be 
made to emphasize this impression. 
In the substitution of a 19th- 
century German background for 
the mysterious Gothic aneularities 
of the original story, much of the 
esthetic distance necessary to a mod- 
ern appreciation of the work has 
been destroyed. Faust is no longer 
a melancholy ‘sage seeking eternal 
truths and tragically diverted by 
the quest of worldly love. He seems 
rather a foolish middle-aged book- 
ish gentleman who, out of ennui, 
disports himself foolishly and taste- 
lessly with a young girl only to re- 
gret it later. In endeavouring to 
make ‘Faust’ more readily acces- 
sible and appealing to the modern 
audience, the Metropolitan — has 
neither enhanced Gounod’s score 
nor enriched the story; rather has 
it destroyed the stature and dignity 
given the opera by the atmosphere 
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of Gothic culture and by its sepa- 
ration from modern times. 

By the same token, however, the 
Metropolitan’s “La Forza Del Des- 
tino” is a truly exciting perfor- 
mance. Conceived in terms of 18th- 
century décor and costumes, Verdi's 
work has the feeling of an earlier 
epoch, but at the Metropolitan the 
original 18th-century background of 
the opera has been superceded by 
a 17th-century frame of visual ref- 
erence. Mr. Graf explains: “It was 
felt, by those of us connected with 
the new Metropolitan production, 
and particularly by Eugene Ber- 
man, our designer, that the high 


chera”’, which has recovered in the 
majority of its performances from 
the unhappy changes that the Ital- 
ian Republican movement at the 
time of the opera’s premiere re- 
quired of this story of royal assas- 
sination. The plot, originally con- 
cerning the murder of Gustavus 
Adolphus III, Sweden’s enlightened 
despot of the 18th century, was 
transported in initial performances 
to colonial Boston, where an Eng- 
lish governor is murdered by a com- 
moner. Immediately the canvas of 
the work is drastically reduced and 
considerably damaged. Verdi's 
original conception concerned the 
assassination of a great and _ benifi- 
cent ruler by his noble friends, and 
with this tragedy, the fall of a 
dynasty and a way of life; the ex- 
purgated version deals with the 
base shooting of a provincial pub- 
lic servant by unknown and_ un- 
important rabble-rousers. The loss 





Sedge Le Blang 


The Ball Scene in Act II of Strauss’s “Arabella”, which received its 
American premiere at the Metropolitan this month in a staging by 
Herbert Graf: “. . . the sensitivity, the sentimentality, and the de- 
cadence of mid-19th-century Vienna” 


theatricality and the improbabili- 
ties of the plot were better suited 
to a 17th-century interpretation. 
The Age of Reason could never 
have accepted intellectually a pis- 
tol firing by itself, a ‘Rataplan’ 
chorus, or such prolonged mistaken 
identities as those of Alvaro, Don 
Carlo, and Leonora. We decided, 
therefore, to design the romantic- 
historical opera in terms of the 
17th century, which was visually an 
exaggerated, flamboyant, and pas 
sionate era.” 

This decision was right. No 
Metropolitan Opera production is 
more correctly styled for resolution 
of music with stage picture and 
action. Regardless of which produc- 
tion one examines, however, the 
highly successful “Forza” or the dis- 
appointing “Faust”, it should be 
added that an admirable aspect of 
Rudolf Bing’s administration has 
been his courage to allow designers 
and directors alike to create the 
new Metropolitan production ac- 
cording to their own ideas and con- 
victions. 

Sometimes operatic style is di- 
verted from the composer's intent 
before the first performance has 
taken place. Verdi's “Rigoletto”, 
transplanted from the court of 
France to a small Italian principal- 
ity, is a celebrated instance. Almost 
as well known, but a more trench- 
ant example, is “Un Ballo in Mas- 


of stature and import of the work 
becomes immediately recognizable. 

In searching for the proper style 
in a given performance, it is always 
of greatest help to consult the 
wishes of the composer as they are 
reflected in his score, for he has 
visualized his opera as a stage spec- 
tacle and in writing it has set much 
of its style. Puccini is an interest- 
ing example of a composer who 
had fully in mind his theatrical ef- 
fects. Constantly looking for good 
ideas for texts, Puccini worked 
closely and tirelessly with his libret- 
tists until the book was acceptable 
to his demanding standard. This 
process might take as long as two 
vears. but in the end Puccini had 
the “play”, its characters, situations, 
and stage spectacle so firmly in 
mind that the music seemed almost 
to write itself. In this manner, his 
score stands as the first and ulti- 
mate interpreter of his text and 
stage action. 

“Though his score is not a pro- 
duction book,” says Mr. Rescigno 
in this connection, “the composer 
sees his music in terms of an actual 
theater piece. For example, the cor- 
rect staging of the first-act scene be- 
tween Rodolfo and Mimi is found 
in the fourth act conversation of 
the lovers. The opening music in 
Act III insists that snow fall. In 
‘O soave fanciulla’ there is moon- 
light, and the director who says 





“Take it out!’ is wrong. The com- 
poser wrote his theatrical intentions 
not in terms of stage directions as 
we find them in printed editions 
of Broadway plays, but rather as 
musical sounds and rhythms. No 
conductor would change these 
merely to express his own person- 
ality, and no stage director should 
belie them in an effort toward in- 
novation for its own sake or to ex 
press his own personality.” 

“The style of an operatic produc- 
tion,” says Dino Yannopoulos, gen 
eralizing upon an arbitrarily se- 
lected style, “is determined largely 
by the director and the conductor, 
who work together with the de- 
signer. But the opera itself should 
always be allowed to give the key 
to the style of its performance. To 
illustrate, ‘Andrea Chenier’ is a 
‘realistic’ work dealing with veri- 
fiable historical events and person- 
alities. It is possible, however, to 
present ‘Chenier’ symbolically, stag 
ing the entire opera, let us say, on 
a giant guillotine. Under such cor 
ditions the work of art is no longs 
allowed to speak for itself, but 
being used—usually by some stat 
theater — for the dissemination ¢ 
‘official’ ideas. Stylistic innovation 
such as this are, happily, usuall 
short-lived, and a Meyerhold “Tr: 
viata’, which obliged Alfred t 
make his entrance sliding down 
ramp, is rapidly forgotten in favo 
of the poignant love story enacted 
by Verdi’s two attractive youn 
people.” 


19th-Century “*Faust” 


Style, which Harry Horner de 
fines as “the way in which the plo 
and music of an opera are inte: 
preted”, may be said to compris 
several elements: the epoch and 
place of the action, the quality o 
the story, the historical or legen 
dary nature of the dramatis pe) 
sonae, the stage direction, the indi 
vidual artist’s performance, and 
most important of all, the form and 
feeling of the music. Given thes 
ingredients, how does the artist go 
about his job of translating the in 
tangibles of an operatic score into 
a three-dimensional stage produc 
tion, peopled with singing actors 
and imbued with a recreation ol 
the composer’s intent? We may ex 
amine first the visual production by 
enquiring in what manner the scor¢ 
affects the work of the stage dé 
signer. 

“In terms of design,” Mr. Hor 
ner suggests, “I work from a colo 
image toward images of form and 
motion, evoked first by listening to 
the music alone and later by a care 
ful study of the libretto in conjunc 
tion with the music. When I de 
signed “Turandot” for the San 
Francisco Opera last year, I felt 
that the five strong opening bars ol 
the opera called for a show curtain 

something to take the audience 
from its everyday world into the 
realm of the Chinese fairy tale 
From the moment I heard these five 
exotic chords I knew that the show 
curtain would be purple—the chords 
were ‘purple chords’. This is a very 
strong and perhaps simplified ex 
ample of what I mean by working 
in color images derived from. the 
music. I should add that the fairy 
tale quality of the plot, the rich 
sensuous orchestration of Puccini 
and his odd, sometimes quaintly 
Italianate orientalisms called forth 
images of deep, strong colors which 
were always emotional and highly 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Metropolitan Opera Singers 


now studying with 


MR. MARGOLIS 


are 


ROBERT MERRILL 


{His only voice teacher) 


DELIA RIGAL 
JEROME HINES 
GERHARD PECHNER 
JEAN MADEIRA 


LUBEN VICHEY 





SUMMER MASTER CLASSES OSIE HAWKINS 
July and August, 1955 Brewster, N. Y. 


Summer Master Classes now being formed. Sessions to be held at the Also teacher of 
beautiful Summer School, in Brewster, N. Y., ideally situated on 30 acres 
with private lake. Living accommodations for students are available during 
July and August. All sports and outdoor facilities. It is advisable to make 


early reservations, as enrolments will be limited. Summer studio: Tele- 


shen Dienine 92000 celebrated dramatic soprano, 


LUCY KELSTON 


Mr. Margolis will also teach at his New York City studio three times a La Scala Opera, Milan, Italy 
week during July and August. 
For full particulars, write or call: 


Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 
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Opera Style 


continued from page 122 


theatrical. Then from the story and 
its events came images based upon 
Chinese architecture, but not actu- 
ally realistic architectural forms. In 
this way, through color and form, 
we endeavored to create an unreal, 
fairy-tale world, which Carlo Pic- 
cinato, our stage director, peopled 
with real human beings so that the 
story of Turandot and her Un- 
known Prince became empathetic 
and of immediate concern to the 
audience.” 

John Boyt, art director and de- 
signer of the New York City Opera, 
agreeing in part with Mr. Horner, 
says further that “style derives from 
the music alone. Music gives the 
total image of the production be- 
cause it goes directly and clearly to 
the artist’s intent. I cannot study 
the libretto separately from the mu- 
sic; for me the text is imbedded in 
the musical structure and is irre- 
movable from it. The emotional 
values of an operatic stage set em- 
erge from color and form images 
derived from the music, while its 
actual execution springs from what 
the audience will expect of the pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Boyt 


illustrates his point 
from his New York City Center 
production of Verdi's ‘‘Falstaff”’. 


“Here the music is springlike and 
vernal. Three scenes are played out 
in the open and one interior makes 
us strongly aware of the river just 
outside the window into which Sir 
John is unceremoniously dumped. 
Because of this outdoor feeling 
which I found in the music, I tried 
to abandon Tudor oak and Eliza- 
bethan realism in favor of the re- 
creation of spring feelings; I 
wanted to get away from Falstaff’s 
ribaldry, not found in the opera, 
toward a picture of Sir John in 
love.” 

Once the stage is set it must be 
peopled with singing actors. The 
old idea that lyric theater required 
“operatic acting’ is, fortunately, 
now disappearing. Though the de- 
mands of musical delivery undoubt- 
edly have some effect on the style 
of acting for opera, the present-day 
trend is toward simplicity and emo 
tional truth. “So-called operatic 
acting,” says Nicola Rescigno, ‘does 
not exist. Acting on either the 
legitimate or operatic stage derives 
from a thorough knowledge and 
honest interpretation of the script 
or score. In opera, the execution 
of the acting is affected by the mu- 
sic, which slows the physical action; 
but the music also enhances the 
poetry of the thought or motion. 
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Lee Simon- 
son’s “Gétter- 
dimmerung” 
at the Metro- 
politan: “. . . 
behind the cy- 
clorama, a pile 
of props” 


Louis Melancon 


Harry Horn- 
er’s “Joan of 
Arc”? at San 
Francisco: 
. . « Breughel- 
esque figures 
and Gothic 
arches” 


The music, indeed, expresses what 
the legitimate actor endeavors to 
communicate with the spoken word 
alone. With certain exceptions, it 
is true that the operatic libretto is 
not a great literary work. ‘Che 
gelida manina’ is not a great poem, 
but it is a great theatrical experi 
ence. Occasionally, however, there 
will be an ‘Otello’, wherein Verdi 
gives us Shakespeare via Boito, in 
much the same way that the great- 
est actor will read the poetry’s trag- 
edy. Verdi himself becomes the 
super-actor: he has in_ his 
already interpreted Shakespeare, 
and it is the singer’s responsibility 
to project Verdi’s master interpre- 
tation through his voice and acting. 

“Acting in operatic perfor 
mances,” continues Mr. Rescigno, 
“presents a special problem. ‘The 
singer is frequently dramatically 
unequipped to follow out easily 
and faithfully detailed suggestions 
of the stage director. Given good 
singing actors, the director can al 
low them to indulge in the inti 
mate details of characterization; 
this is particularly true of the per 
former who knows thoroughly the 
personality of the role he is sing 
ing: if he knows his character well 
through the music, the score will 
suggest movement and bits of busi- 
ness to him. The ideal director im 
bues the singing artist with the 
spirit of the score, and from here 
arise the artist’s personal contribu 
tions to the acting performance. 
Above all, operatic acting—which is 
50 per cent singing and 50 per cent 
plastic and visual effect should 
move out of and proceed because 
of the music, wherein the real spirit 
of the work is found.” 

There are, however, exceptions 
to this assumption that the scenic 
and acting styles in an operatic pro- 
duction are largely determined by 
the music. One such instance, ac- 
cording to Mr. Graf, is Richard 
Strauss’s “Arabella”, of which he 
says, “I do not mean for a moment 
to underemphasize the importance 


score 


of Strauss’s score, but with ‘Ara- 
bella’ I feel strongly that it is per- 
haps rather Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal than Richard Strauss who sets 
the style of production. In his final 
libretto the poet has created the 
most delicate texture and finesse of 
language in which is found the sen- 
sitivity, the sentimentality, and the 
decadence of mid-19th-century 
Vienna. Strauss’s score enhances 
these qualities, but it is Hofmanns- 
thal’s text that requires the greatest 
delicacy of stage design and acting. 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and ‘Dei 
Rosenkavalier’ are no finer than 
‘Arabella’ in their suggestivity of 
word coupled with music, and 
though operas having such consid- 





erable librettos are few, there are 
sufficient of them to warrant men 
tion in connection with style deter 
minants.” 

Such an operatic work presents 


its problems in rehearsal. In 
‘Trovatore”, for example, granted 
that the libretto is imbedded in the 
music and inseparable from it, it 
is Verdi's dramatic genius that over 
shadows all other qualities and the 
suggestivity of the words might per 
haps better be set aside. “With 
‘Arabella’,” Mr. Graf continues, “I 
rehearse as if the opera was a stage 
play, concentrating entirely upon 
the text and its meanings, and ask 
ing the singers not to sing, but 
rather to speak the words. Later 
we add the music, but only when 
characterization and stage business 
are set in those terms that Hof 
mannsthal’s libretto requires. ‘This 
drawing-room comedy, which 
Strauss himself called rather a 
‘lyric comedy’ than an opera, de 
pends for its success largely upon 
its acting performance. I do not 
want in saying this to belittle the 
luminous score, but the fact that it 
is an ‘acting’ opera, made so_ be 
cause of the meaningfulness of the 
text, is one reason for the infre 
quent performances of ‘Arabella’ in 
repertory theaters: one must have 
a great deal of rehearsal time, and 
one hopes for very few changes in 
cast, if any, once the piece is set.” 
These paragraphs do not deal wit! 
problems of musical style in operatic 
production; it is the subject for an 
article in itself. In considering only 
the stage without reference to the or- 
chestra pit, we have mentioned mat 
ters related to the scenic picture and 
acting performance. In the production 
of opera, however, there are two other 
important hurdles to be got over: the 
physical limitations o 
in repertory 
changing casts. 
Not infrequently the style of oper- 
atic production is affected by such 
very practical considerations: the 
budget will not permit of sufficient 
spectacle ; the stage is too small; there 
is no way to capture with light the 


the stage and, 
houses, the constantly 





desired effect. For instance, the stage 
of the New York City Center, before 
the Center took over the building, was 
originally conceived as little more than 
a lecture or meeting platform. For 
this reason, the sight lines are bad 
about 150 of the 3,000 seats have only 
limited vision, and in designing tor 
the Center, one must remember that 
upstage action will not be visible 1 
the entire audience 

Another example of these problems 
can be gained from one of Herbert 
Graf’s experiences at the Metropoli 


tan. “I have been with the Metr 
politan Opera 19 years, Says Mi 
Graf, “and during this time hay 


worked on several productions th 
seemed to refuse to come out the wa 
we wanted them. The most perverse 
however, was the recen| productior 
of Wagner’s ‘Ring’ designed by Le 
Simonson. Though built as a ‘Wag 
ner house’, the Metropolitan isn 
equipped to perform the ‘Ring’ | 
terms of modern stage technique. T] 
problems we had were closely relate 
to our style of production: we we! 


not equipped to create such effects 
: a ae 
space and light as we wanted. 1 


Metropolitan stage is reasonably dee 
but very narrow, and any extra spa 
is always needed for scenery al 
property storage. With the ettect 

space as our goal and the lack 

backstage room as our impediment, \ 
discarded all usual lighting method 
for the exclusive use of spotlights 
Mr. Simonson used plastic, or three 
dimensional scenery, which allowed 1 
to abandon the conventional wings a1 
borders. This plastic scenet \ 
placed against a cyclorama especial 
designed by Mr. Simonson, and whic 
permitted for the first time at tl 
Metropolitan the use of projection 
The cyclorama hung at 45 feet fro 
the footlights, instead of the 60° tee 
possible at the Metropelitan. It pe 


mitted that scenery fer other acts | 
stored back of it—for wing space 
the opera house allows of vet tt! 
storage.” 
Stage Limitations 

Theodore Komisarjevsky, w \\ 
trained as an architect, has designe 
‘‘Ajida’’, ‘*“The Love of Thre: 


Oranges”, and “Don Giovanni” for the 
New York City Opera. His “Aida 
production is an illustration of styln 

for a given theater. The four fi 

scenes, the equivalent of the first tw 
acts of the opera as usually playe: 
are given at City Center withou 
pause; Mr. Komisarjevsky feels thi 
section of the opera is a dramatic uw 

which should not be interrupted. H« 
designs Verdi's first two acts in tern 
of a unit set so that by the additio 
or subtraction of some scenic element 
the entire effect is changed from tl 
Hall in the Palace to the Temple « 


( 


Vulcan, to the so-called  Boudoi 
Scene, and finally to the Triumphal 
Scene. The Nile and Judgment Seri 
are played as separate acts 
Another hindrance to the realiza 


tion of a continued same style in oj 


eratic production lies in the problet 
faced by every repertory theater « 
the constantly changing cast. Artist 


of the first performance have beet 
trained by the director and usuall 
their acting style is a co-ordinated part 
of the production. But succeedin 
casts have not worked closely with th 

director; they may not eve! 
have had the benefit of a stage re 
hearsal. “Last season,” Mr. Yan 
nopoulos” relates, “the Metropolita 
gave 12 performances of ‘Don Gi 
vanni’. For each performance the cast 
was different. This unavoidable con 
dition is one of the greatest handicaq 
in the establishment of a proper styl 
production. In a repertory house 
there is neither money nor time f: 
additional rehearsals whereby 
third, or fourth casts may be perfecte: 
in their acting roles.” 

In view of the several ingredients 
of which an operatic presentation 1 
composed and the various compri 
mises that must be made in its achieve 

(Continued on page 191) 
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_VALARIE 


LAMOREE 


SOPRANO 


RECENT AS SOLOIST WITH NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION, LEON 
ENGAGEMENTS BARZIN, CONDUCTOR. Carnegie Hall, New York, November 9, 1954: 
With Orchestra: "A haunting and exotic performance of Ravel's 'Sheherazade’, it's opal colors shimmer- 
San Francisco Symphony ing was sung by Valarie Lamoree—a young and relatively unknown soprano whose work should 
Kurt Herbert Adler not go unheralded. For Miss Lamoree . . . has a delightful voice, a sense of style and musical 
— ee intelligence. With these she was able on the occasion to evoke a whole kaleidoscope of tender 
ee ee and touching sentiments and send them sailing with lovely, ringing tones .. . the singer painted a 
Stanley Chapple ‘ ‘ Y ging als 
Milton Katims full scale picture whose colors shone purely and with brightness. She phrased immaculately with 
National Orchestral a feeling for line that remained both sturdy and continuous. All told, her appearance gave indi- 
— (2) cations of a wealth of soprano goods. Upon consolidating these assets, her career should be a 
on fat one. Let us hear Miss Lamoree again and soon." New York Herald Tribune 
On Radio: : 2 7 
The Standard Hour (6) Engaged as soloist with The Collegiate Chorale 
NBC Paul Sacher, Conductor 
i : : . . 
gs - Sunday evening, April 3rd, 1955, Carnegie Hall, New York 
CBS-TV 1955 - 1956 NOW BOOKING 
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"Complete mastery of the com- 
plicated console, an excellent 
sense of tone color, and an ar- 
tistically controlled emotional 
content won the complete ap- 
proval and appreciation of her 


audience." 


THE TIMES 
Barre, Vt. 


HARRIETTE 








"At her first recital in Barre, 
Harriette Richardson so en- 
thralled her audience that this 
was practically a demand per- 
formance. It could easily be 
said that this second recital in 
a year was certainly as fine, if 


not better, than the first." 
THE TIMES 


RICHARDSON 


Member American Guild of Organists 


"Harriette Richardson played with great technical facility added to a deep warmth of feeling. Her program demonstrated all 


of the possibilities of the instrument upon which she performed so ably.” 


From a review of a recital given for the Northeastern Regional Convention of the American Guild of Organists. 


Concert Management 
WILLARD MATTHEWS 


GREGORY 


BEMKO 


THE DIAPASON 


123 East 53rd St., New York 
Presents for Season 1955-56 





He has played for such distinguished conductors as Sir Thomas Beecham, Igor Stravinsky, William Steinberg, 


Leopo!d Stokowski and Dmitri Mitropoulos. 


"Warm beauty of tone . . 
strength of feeling." 


San Diego Tribune 


"Formidable technical equip- 


ment... warm, vibrant tone." 


Newark Evening News 


""Bemko played with surpassing 


elegance." Los Angeles Daily News 
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"Resonant, rhapsodic tone... 
skill and artfulness as well as 
heart . . . firm and virile style 


. .. monumental!" 


Denver Post 


"Remarkable technique .. . full 
beauty of tone . . . a sensitive 


artist." 
Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn 
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LASZLO 


STEINHARDT 


"1. . Vee Violinist swept 
the listeners .... 


--Ylew York “Jimes 


INTERNATIONAL ACCLAIM 


BUDAPEST, Hungary 


“Fire, energy, and momentum lift his playing 
into great heights . . . spellbinding.” 


HAVANA, Cuba 


“He pleys with eloquent sonority .. . his 
technique is clear and firm and his intonation 
perfect in all passages . . . in short, his tech- 
nique is prepared to overcome any difficulties 
with extreme ease." 


BUCHAREST, Roumania 


"The recital of Laszlo Steinhardt was an ex- 
ceptional event. The audience was fascinated 
by his virtuosity and musicality." 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentine 


“His program gave the artist an opportunity 
to show his virtuosity and all the tonal color- 
ing and great warmth of his playing. He 
brought exaltation into his performance.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


. . » Unfailing discernment and emotional 
directness." J.D. B. — N. Y. Tribune 
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"Mrs. Beyer showed fine train- 
ing of an easy, natural voice . 
an accomplished artist, Mr. 
Beyer displayed a depth of feel- 
ing and love for his music." 


Herald Leader, Lexington, Ky. 


"The manner in which she rend- 
ers her songs carries the listener 
away ... it is inspiring and en- 


. iB] 
chanting. 
Daily News, Chicago, III. 


commendable ingenuity . . 


RUTH 





EMIL 





"Emil Beyer, Cincinnati Com- 
poser, presented Piano Preludes 
in C major, C minor and G ma- 
jor, richly textured tonally. He 
also played the premiere of his 
Sonata in B flat minor, a compo- 
sition of power and purpose.” 

R. C. H., Cleveland Plain Dealer 


"Master of his instrument, pos 

sesses unusual musical sense . 

a most competent sechatelen.: 
H.T. K., Newark Advocat 


Soprano fs, FE v a R Pianist-Composer 


"A program of original compositions by Emil Beyer, assisted by Ruth Beyer . . 


. new music, presented with 
. Affectation was notably absent in the songs.’ 


J.P. Rhodes, Cincinnati Enquirer 


"As a pianist he played with spirit, tonal contrast and with powerful grandious effects . . . Mrs. Beyer's 


manner is as charming, as she is personally. 


Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


"In Helen Maggia's voice there 
is @ genuine mezzo-soprano 
quality of richness and warmth." 

New York Herald Tribune 
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HELEN 


MAGGIA 





MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Cincinnati Times Star 
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"Miss Maggia sang phrases of 
exceptional smoothness and mu- 
sicality ... she will be one of our 
finest singers." 


New York Times 
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NEW YORK 


"Raised the roof." 


World-Telegram 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Admirably expressive." 


DETROIT 


"Entranced the audience." 


PHILADELPHIA 


u u 
Rare elegance. 
Evening Bulletin 


OMAHA TROY, N. Y. 
“Outstanding . . . a beauti- "His voice has rare beauty 
ful voice." ...he filled the hall.” 


W orld-Herald 





FRITZ 


KRUEGER 


TENOR 
Featured Solo Appearances: 


Philadelphia Orchestra £ appearances) Ormandy and MacDonald, Conductors; Philadelphia “Pops'’ Orchestra; Mendelssohn 
Club—Pittsburgh; Mendelssohn Club—Philadelphia; Detroit Choral Union; Princeton, Bucknell, Montana, Delaware, Colgate 
Universites; Bryn Mawr, Muhlenberg, Gettysburg and Swarthmo-e Colleges. 
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JOHN 


HIGGINS coves 


"John Higgins has a fine baritone voice combined with good musicianship. A personable artist 
who wins his audience." New York Telegram 
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Free Press 


Record 
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a FE oe KER VIOUNIST 


"Precision of playing accentuated by intellectuality . . . 








a sensitive young artist." 


Salzburger Volkszeitung 


"Notable piano play- 


"Sensitive and fluent persuasive ing in any man's town.” 
playing.” 


New York Times 


Cleveland News 






















"A stimulating program . . . a singing “A pianist of great 


polished tone." technical dexterity and 


a powers of exposition.” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


"Notable skill . . . com- 


mendable playing." "Excellent mastery of the keyboard . . . a moving 


New York World Telegram performance. 


Lethbridge (Can.) Herald 


oe 8 «6 
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Performed leading roles in Martha," "La Boheme," 












"Marriage of Figaro,” at Hartford, Connecticut 


with the 
Matinee Opera Co. 
of New York 





Concerts at McMillin Theater, 
Columbia University and 


production of 


| HANSEL and GRETEL 





Illinois Wesleyan 


University. 


1955 Spring Tour 
Eastern, Southern, 
and Southwestern U. S. 


Solcist, Bruckner Mass, St. John the 
Divine, under Leon Barzin — 


N. Y. C. 
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VIOLA 


"Great 
virtuosity ... 
a beautiful 
singing tone... 
He is a superb 


pianist.” 





ANDERSON occ 


COLLEGES 
RADIO 
OPERETTA 


OPERA 


Frances Garnett Coleman 
Tucson, Arizona 


TELEVISION 


“Especially interesting . . . lyrical CLUBS 
quality." 


Hopkinsville 
Kentucky New Era 


"His fingers are strong and fleet, his tone 
is big.” 
New York Times 


MARSHALL m U T L a R — 





FESTIVAL 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
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Little short of perfection.” 


J. S. Williams, Kansas City Call 
lohn the 


zin — 


“Excellent singing." 


Russell McLaughlin, 
Detroit News 
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"A voice lyric in quality and exquisitely pleasing . . . 


~ GARGANL.... 


123 East 53rd St., New York 
\WOAS WSU CAWAS Presents for Season 1955-56 
CECIL 
R FE E V E S TENOR 


"One of the most popular artists of our entire series.” 





A. Wayman Ward, Chicago, I/linois 


Matinee Opera Company 

tour “Hansel & Gretel."’ Febru- 

ary 1955 — role of Gretel. April tour, 
1955, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


Indiana. 


"Best in the cast . . 
complished from the vocal standpoint." 


. Beautifully ac- 


Standard Times, New Bedford, Mass. 


"Combines a voice of pleasing quality and power with 
lively sense of interpretation." 


News, Newport, Rhode Island 
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MARGARET 


HOS WELL cnn. 


‘Here is a really tremendous voice." 


E. Gemmer, Musical Courier, Chicago 


"The Soloist with the Battle Creek Symphony was... twice 
encored ... and made the audience very happy.’ 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


"The star of the city's outdoor music presentation ... drew 
loud and long applause.” 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


"Miss Hoswell sings with a power and tonal maturity remarkable in a young singer. High 
spot of the entire program was ‘Caecilie’ by Strauss. In that number the young singer's full 
power and a hint of the glory that will come with maturity manifested itself." 

OTTUMWA, IOWA, DAILY COURIER 
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JAMES 


O BRIEN .... 


After a performance of the Moszkowski Piano Concerto: 


"Electrified the audience" 
Bloomfield, IIlinois 


"Fully aflame and emotionally alive" 


Bayonne, N. J., Times 


"Delighted the Audience" 


"Spectacular Piano Playing" 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Chestertown, Md., Enterprise 
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Baton vs. No Baton 


continued from page 19 


of the Minneapolis Symphony. Mr. 
Ormandy has puzzled those who 
have followed the course of his 
conducting technique. He _ estab- 
lished his reputation as an out- 
standing conductor while he was 
still utilizing the baton. Then he 
gave it up, but occasionally his 
audiences are surprised — mildly, 
to be sure—when nowadays he di- 
rects a concert with a stick again. 
He frankly explains his whole 
position: 

“My reason for having changed 
from the baton to conducting with 
out one is purely accidental in the 
true sense of the word. ‘Toscanini 
presented me with one of his batons 
some vears back, and I treasured it 
so much that I hoped to use it for 
a great number of years. Fate had 
it otherwise. One day at a per- 
formance, which was broadcast not 
only in the United States but in 
other parts of the world, we had a 
fumous singer with our orchestra 
and, as it happens on occasions, 
the singer jumped one measure. 
Realizing the fact that millions of 
people might notice this mistake, I 
quickly jumped with her, and in 
order that the orchestra could un- 
derstand what I did, I, apparently 
subconsciously, used a very quick 
beat. and as a result I tore one of 
the tendons in my shoulder muscle. 
I conducted the last part of the 
performance in great pain, which 
continued to afflict me for the bal- 
ance of the season. When the sea- 
son was over, my doctor informed 
me that I needed an immediate 
operation, which would take three 
months. Having no other choice, I 
underwent the operation, and three 
months later I was informed that 
I could not use a baton any more. 


Fingers More Expressive 


“It was strange at first not to 
have a conductor’s stick in my 
hand, but it did not take me long 
to realize that using two hands is 
in many ways better in moulding 
an orchestra into an acoustical unit. 
\fter all, fingers are much more 
expressive than a wooden stick, and 
I seem to have been able to do 
more with my hands without the 
stick. Occasionally, of course, 1 
love to go back to it, and when J 
conduct an opera, I use it in order 
that the singers on the stage can 
see me_ better. 

“Orchestra members prefer the 
conductor's stick, because it is long 
and it gives clarity, but the great 
orchestras such as the Philadelphia 
don’t mind a conductor not using 
a baton, because they have their 
eves on him most of the time. 

“My advice to young conductors 
is that they should definitely learn 
how to conduct with a baton, be 
cause some time during their 
careers they will need it. Unless 
they learn to use it before their 
careers begin, it would be very 
hard for them to get used to it. 
Later they can discard it, if they 
so choose.” 

Batonless conductors, — perliaps 
hecause they are in the minority, 
are inclined to be tolerant towards 
their colleagues with batons, but 
this tolerance is not always recip- 
rocated by the baton-equipped con- 
«ductors. In fact, the advocates and 
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practitioners of conducting with a 
baton are often emphatic in their 
antagonism to batonless conduct- 
ing. Bruno Walter, who says that 
he dimly remembers the appear- 
ance of Safonoff in Vienna and 
the discussions his conducting with- 
out a baton aroused at that time, 
deplores the advent of batonless 
conducting. He considers the re- 
linquishing of the baton the sacri 
fice of a highly developed handi- 
craft technique, which succeeds in 
releasing players from insecurity 
and strain in their music-makine. 
He has made such an original phil- 
osophical analysis of his point of 
view in his still unpublished book, 
“Aus der Mappe eines Musikers”, 
that with Mr. Walter’s kind con- 
sent the present writer has trans 
lated the relevant portion from the 
German manuscript for publica- 
tion in connection with this article. 

George Szell is known for his 
scrupulous use of the baton. He 
has had much experience in the 
opera house as well as in the con- 
cert hall, and he has taught con- 
ducting. He takes a_ forthright 
stand against batonless conducting: 

“For the purpose of the present 
inquiry I wish I could simply say, 
that conducting with or without a 
baton seems to be a matter of 
personal preference and that I 
happen to prefer using a baton. 

“IT have to admit, however, that 
objective criteria do exist by which 
the problem can and, _ indeed, 
should be judged. 

“An attempt to deal here thor- 
oughly with the innumerable tech 
nical implications and ramifica 
tions, which clearly recommend the 
expert use of a baton both in con- 
cert and in opera, would lead too 
far afield. 

“May I, therefore, confine my- 
self to the following observation: 
Over a period of 40-odd years I 
have watched many, many conduc- 
tors, among them the very greatest, 
from Arthur Nikisch to Arturo 
Toscanini. I have also heard and 
watched Wassily Safonoff and other 
batonless conductors of more re 
cent periods, but I cannot remem- 
ber a single instance where a con- 
ductor of this group accomplished 
anything that conductors of equal 
rank using a baton did not accom- 
plish as well or better.” 

That the vigorous opposition of 
sruno Walter and George Szell to 
conducting without a baton fs not 
merely derived from their Central 
Furopean background is clear from 











the equally vigorous opposition of 
Charles Munch and Pierre Mon 
teux, both steeped in French tra- 
dition. Mr. Munch refers to his 
opinion about batonless conduct- 
ing as enunciated in his new book, 
“Je suis chef d’orchestra’, pub- 
lished in Paris by Conquistador, 
and to be published late in April 
by Oxford University Press, New 
York, in an English translation by 
Leonard Burkat. Mr. Munch, 
speaking of his experience as a 
teacher of conducting at the Paris 
Conservatory, savs in this book: 

“IT did not permit conducting 
without baton, which has unhap- 
pily become fashionable. It is a 
bad habit, in my opinion, that 
creates difficulties for the musicians 

I always consider the baton an 
extension of the body, magnifying 
every movement of arm and hand 
in space.” 

Pierre Monteux, veteran of bal 
let, opera and concert conducting 
happily transmits to young conduc 
tors the lessons of his accumulated 
experience. \t the conducting 
school he holds every summer on 
his estate, Domaine du Grand 
Sapin, at Hancock, Me., he lays an 
injunction upon his — students: 
“Don’t conduct without a baton!” 
However, he prefers to state his 
attitude towards the use of the 
baton as a part of an affirmative 
and comprehensive philosophy of 
conducting. He says: 

“Conductors should have a thor- 
ough training in 
training, harmony, 
and fugue. 

“Conductors should know every 
instrument of the orchestra and all 
its possibilities. 

“Conductors must be leaders of 
men, but not until they can control 
and lead themselves. 

“Conductors should have ereat 
humility, never forgetting that they 
are but interpreters and not crea 
tive artists, the medium between 
composer and _ public. 

“Conductors must use a_ baton. 
because it elongates the arm, is 
clear, precise, and elegant, in fact, 
the chef d’orchestre’s bow. There 
is as great a technique to be ac- 
quired with the baton as with the 
violinist’s bow. 


solfeggio, ear 
counterpoint, 


“Conductors must have an ot 
chestra. This last is the most diff 
cult.” 

With that Mr. Monteux gives a 
philosophical laugh. 

Conductors, young and old, have 
long admired the impeccable baton 
technique of Fritz Reiner, devel 
oped through many years of con 
ducting in Europe and here in both 
the operatic and symphonic fields, 
and observable by a large, general 
audience through the weekly tele- 








vising of the Chicago Symphony. 
His students never cease to eulo 
gize his remarkable skill with the 
stick. The statement has appeared 
in print that Mr. Reiner has also 
conducted without a baton. He 
denies that he has, excepting, of 
course, such few times when the 
baton has inadvertently dropped 
from his hand during a perform 
ance. Like other conductors, he 
also occasionally changes the baton 
from the right hand to the left 
Contrary to what we might expect 
from such an expert batonist with 
his Central European training, M1 
Reiner does not insist that a baton 
must be used in conducting. Lik« 
Pierre Monteux, even for the put 
pose of this specialized discussion 
Mr. Reiner does not like to isolat: 
the baton technique from the tota! 
equipment of the conductor. As 
Mr. Reiner says: 
“Baton or no baton? 
the importance of — the 
raised. In the last analysis only 
the musical results mean something 
“In my teaching experience f 
have found that the rudiments of 
conducting, the so-called technique 
can be taught in a very short time 
I have never insisted that my 
pupils should use a baton Phat 
little stick at best serves only as 
an elongation of the hand and 
wrist. Communication is the thing 


| que stion 
subject 


baton or no baton 
Complex Art of Interpretation 


“What happens after a man has 
learned how to begin and how to 
finish a piece of music or a musical 
phrase is another mattet and in 
volves the complex art of interpre 
tation—and that can fill volumes 

“In transmitting one man’s ideas 
to a group of instrumentalists o1 
singers, geometric designs in_ the 
air, emanating from stick or fingers 
alone will never do it—no matte 
how descriptive, elaborate or sim 
plified they are 

“Musical results are created out 
of the utmost concentration on the 
part of the players—plus their con 
fidence in the knowledge of then 
leader—plus his suggestive 
which may be conveyed by a glance 
of the eye, approving or disapproy 
ing, a nod or turn of the head 
plus a certain amount of freedom 
given to individual players in then 
phrasing. 

“In reducing some of the el 
ments of conducting to this capsul 
sentence, I am trying to say that 


powers 


in my opinion, it is immaterial 
whether the conductor waves a 
stick or his hand .. . with one 


reservation, however. Because ol 
the problems of distance and visi 
bility, I find it definitely more 
practical for him to use a baton in 
the opera pit.” 

Four years ago the writer heard 
Paul Paray as guest conductor ol 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. M1 
Paray had recently fractured his 
right wrist, which hung in a sling, 
and his left hand, holding a baton 
performed double Obvi 
ously an accomplished technician 


service 


he could, as he had asserted, con 
duct such a sensitive group with 
his nose. Three vears later, M1 
Paray returned to Carnegie Hall 
as conductor of his own orchestra 
the Detroit Symphony. As ex 
pected, his excellent 
nique proved to be but one com 
ponent of a 
equipment 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Bruno Walter 
On Conducting 


continued from page 19 


metronome, just because it is purely 
mechanical and lacks the personal 
energy-impulse, could never bring 
about the effect of an orchestra’s 
being precisely together. The con- 
cept of musical precision not only 
has a mechanical but also a spir- 
itual and a qualitative meaning, 
and the beat, if it were nothing but 
mechanical, could not secure the 
orchestra’s precise playing together. 
It would then be pure march mu- 
sic, Which on account of its uni- 
formity requires no external guid- 
ance and moreover, is held to- 
gether in precision by its own kind 
of energy-impulse. 

However, to the impulse of per- 
sonal energy, which makes the me- 
chanical function of the baton alive 
and which for the attainment of 
musical precision in orchestral play- 
ing is indispensable, there must be 
joined — still other psychological 
powers, if the conductor wants to 
meet his elementary task in practi- 
cal conducting. For his beat has, 
indeed, not only to take care of 
the musical precision of the orches- 
tral playing, but it should aim at 
the tempo desired by him and at 
its changes ritardando, acceler- 
ando, rubato, ete. Such live guid- 


ance of tempo, indeed, belongs to 
the most important means of mu- 
sical execution; in it the musician- 
ship of the conductor has to estab- 
lish itself convincingly; and in the 
function of the baton, which has 
to hold the orchestra together in 
such freedom of guiding the tempo, 
an abundance of musico-psychologi- 
cal impulses must be combined with 
the mechanical gesture. In_ this 
sense the tool in the hand of the 
conductor is provided with soul; it 
serves him in mastering his instru- 
ment — in case an inborn manual 
gilt has pointed out and smoothed 
the way to such perfect harmony 
between soul and technique. 


Baton Is More Precise 


\ word about conducting with- 
out a baton, which nowadays has 
often become the fashion, seems to 
me to belong here. I personally see 
in the giving up of the baton a re- 
nunciation of a highly developed 
technique, with the possibility of its 
deterioration. The baton, whose 
length shows the naturally moder- 
ate-sized beat of the hand in a far 
more visible enlargement, serves 
the precision of orchestral playing 
better than the bare hands can, just 
because of the greater clarity and 
comprehensibility of its movements. 


Every orchestral musician will tes- 
tify how much more insecure he 
feels under the guidance of the 


“conjuring” gesture of the empty 
hand than under the clear beat of 
the baton in the conductor's right 
hand, which takes care of precision, 
while the left influences effectively 
the dynamic shadings. I regret that 


this technique of orchestral guid- 
ance, which has been developed to 
perfection, is, it seems, being given 
up; and I have not yet heard nor 
found any demonstrable reasons for 
this. Certainly, the orchestras have 
accustomed themselves so much to 
the ‘“‘batonless’” hands of the con- 
ductor that they are able to follow 
their gestures, and I myself, not 
without astonishment, have heard 
precise performances under such di- 
rection. However, I have often 
asked myself whether a frequent 
nervous uneasiness and tenseness in 
the music-making may not be traced 
back, at least in part, to the loss of 
security that the tool guided by the 
practised hand guarantees the play- 
ers. Or positively conceived — 
whether, indeed, the “magic” sign- 
giving of the hand, which lacks the 
clarifying assistance of the dumb 
tool, produces that element of un- 
easiness in the emotional curve of 
the playing. Also, I should like to 
mention that on account of the far- 
ther projecting movement of the 
baton towards right and left, there 
becomes evident to the musicians 
which unit of the measure is being 
beat, whether, for example, the sec- 
ond or the third. This helpful in- 
formation, especially in places with 
frequent change of meter, can in 
no case be given by the empty hand 
with the same clarity as the stick. 
And, absolutely, when it is a matter 
of the direction of a large appa- 
ratus with orchestra and chorus, as 
frequently occurs in opera, the mu 
sicians and singers placed at a dis- 
tance can scarcely adjust themselves 
securely to the hand’s movement. 





Baton vs. No Baton 
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Conducting with his right arm 
in a sling is symbolic of Mr. Pa- 
ray’s attitude towards the technique 
of his craft. Contrary to the firm 
Opposition to batonless conducting 
expressed by those other staunch 
Frenchmen, Mr. Munch, with his 
partially German background, and 
Mr. Monteux, with his wholly 
French training, Mr. Paray, strong- 
ly French in his experience, is in- 
different to the means used by the 
conductor to realize his 
conceptions. Queried about con- 
ducting with or without a_ baton, 
Mr. Paray said succinctly: 

“T have only little to say on the 
question. Whether a conductor 
directs with or without a_ baton, 
with or without a score, the essen- 
tial thing for him is to exercise 
over his musicians and to have 
them accept an authority justified 
by a profound understanding and 
love of the music.” 

Safonoff, it is reported, predicted 
a half century ago that the baton 
would disappear, but the 


musical 


soon 


baton has not disappeared. Old 
timers recall that Safonoff’s beat 
with or without a baton in_ his 


right hand was decisively clear, and 
he must have assumed that other 
conductors could be just as imme- 
diately comprehensible in their 
tempo indications as he. Orchestral 
players affirm, however, that con- 
ductors differ in their ability to 
communicate a beat. There are 
conductors, even superb ones, some 
using a baton and some not, whose 
beat is dificult to follow instan- 
taneously. The focal point of their 
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beat is often indeterminate in the 
ununified, unintegrated movements 
of their right arm and hand. The 
players keep together by their own 
skill and by dint of rehearsals. The 
late Wilhelm Furtwingler, for all 
his supremacy as an interpreter, was 
a conductor whose baton beat many 
players considered indistinct. 

Of the batonless conductors we 
can differentiate theoretically two 
basic types: those who use the fore- 
arm, hand or forefinger as a substi- 





tute for the baton; and those who 
use the hands to speak an expres- 
sive language that almost indicates 
the contour of the music. Actually, 
in most batonless conducting we 
observe a blending of the two basic 
types in varying degrees. The man- 
ual substitute for the baton can be 
followed more easily, if the manual 
movements are precise, consistent, 
and large enough. This is especial- 
ly important for musicians in back 
stands and towards the 
rear. For the opera house the gen- 
eral verdict is that the baton is 
extremely desirable, if not impera- 
tive. The plastic, expressive use 


singers 


of the hands can be followed with 
when the 


the most ease, conven- 





THE MOZART TRIO. From left, John Yard, baritone, Carolyn 
Nystrom, soprano; Joseph Collins; baritone, with Karl Halvorsen, 
accompanist, checking a point prior to # recent concert in 


Washington, D. C. 


tionalized basic functions of the 
right and left hands are not inter- 
changed, when the gestures for 
tempo are readily distinguished 
from the gestures for other aspects 
of interpretation. 

Obviously, the musical outcome 
of a conductor's efforts depends 
upon the extent to which the con- 
ductor can influence the players 
in the orchestra. It is sometimes 
said that his influence depends on 
extra-musical qualities, © summiar- 
ized as leadership. It is ignored 
that just as the conductor is an 
artist so the players are artists and 
come to a rehearsal and especially 
to a concert with the intention of 
following the artistic leadership of 
the conductor with all their vir- 
tuosity as orchestral players. How 
much they live up to their inten- 
tion is determined at bottom by 
the respect they have for the con- 
ductor as an artist. If they admire 
his musicality and his musicianship, 
if they are caught in the current of 
his musical thought and emotion, 
they will manage to follow him in 
spite of difficulty. His eyes, his 
facial expression will hold then; 
the musical atmosphere he evokvs 
will permeate them, if they co 
sider him worthy of artistic con 
sideration. 

Repeated discussion for 
with orchestral players leaves no 
doubt in the writer's mind th.t 
most of them prefer the conduct«1 
to use a baton for the 
assures them in following his bea 
Nevertheless, players skilfully ad 
just to the methods of the bato 
less conductor, particularly if they 
play under him frequently. The 
are, indeed, players who out of 
artistic conscientiousness will pi 
fer that he conduct without 4 
baton, if conducting with a 
impairs his expressivity. 

Batonless conducting in 50 years 
has added to the variety of con 
ducting experience, and has helped 
to demonstrate that the fundame: 
tal, living relationship 
conductor and players is that be 
tween an artist-leader and artist 
collaborators, and that only th: 
artistic result is the criterion of a 
musical performance. 


Mannheim Makes Schiller 
Award to Rosenstock 


yeas 


ease it 


baton 


betwecn 


MANNHEIM, GERMANY.—The cit 
of Mannheim has awarded its 
Schiller Plaque to Joseph Rosen 
stock, general director the New 
York City Opera Company. The 
presentation was made to Mi 
Rosenstock on his arrival there on 
Jan. 25 to conduct three concerts 
of the National Theater Orchestra 
as part of the 175th anniversary ot 
the orchestra’s founding. Mr. Ros 
enstock, who was general musi 
director of the National Theater 
from 1930 to 1933, formally. re 
ceived the plaque from the Mayon 
H. C. Heimerich, at a reception in 


the Park Hotel. The award is de 
signed to honor former resident 
of the city who have won distin« 


tion. 


Committee Named To Aid 
Yale Musical Collection 


New HAven.—An advisory com 
mittee has been appointed to ai 
in building up Yale University’ 
collection of material on the Ame} 
ican musical theater. Goddar 
Lieberson, executive vice-presiden 
of Columbia Records, is the chan 
man. 
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Opera Penguins 


continued from page 34 


he forms a link between them and 
the “Good Old Times”. 

“I am still with my heart in the 
house”, says the 70-year-old tenor, 
who retired several seasons ago af- 
ter 33 years at the Metropolitan. 
“And when at the club especially, 
I find we reminisce and reminisce.” 

When club a down to 
reminisce, it is usually About their 
favorite performances, or about 
how the Risé Stevenses and Jan 
Peerces are shaping up to the 
Schumann-Heinks and Carusos of 
yesterday. Occasionally, if you catch 
them alone, you may get a few of 
the members to recall incidents that 
they look upon with some amuse- 
ment. 

There was the performance of 
Carmen” 50 years ago, for in- 
stance, when Emma Calvé, whirling 
through her second-act dance, lost a 
vital piece of her undergear. As 
it dropped to the floor, the audi- 
ence broke out in titters, and when 
the chorus started kicking it about 
the stage, even the usually well- 
behaved Penguins could not keep 
from laughing out loud. 

It was Emma Calvé, too, one old- 
timer tells, who had as a particu- 
larly favorite gentleman friend a 
member of the Opera Club. Each 
night when she sang, the diva 
would first come to the peephole in 
the door that once separated the 
wings from the auditorium to see 
if he was in the club box; if he 
was not, she reportedly would at- 
tempt to delay the performance, by 
one temperamental ruse or another, 
until he had arrived. 

There have been many in the 
club who have had a more than 
casual attraction to the prima don- 
nas. Two of the present genera- 
tion, Joseph Gimma, a broker, and 
Richard Metz, a_ banker, have 
planned courtships from the Omni- 
bus Box and have married, respec- 
tively, soprano Licia Albanese and 
contralto Blanche Thebom. Other 
men have had to be content with 
passing out floral tributes—like a 
certain army captain who always 
grabbed the seat nearest the stage, 
so that he could throw violets to 
his favorite singers, Grace Moore 
and Rosa Ponselle. 

One shy young club member, af- 
ter Geraldine Farrar had given her 
farewell performance in 1921 in 
“Zaza” and had passed out her cos- 
tumes and stage effects to Metro- 
politan personnel as remembrances, 
bribed a chorisier with $500, so 
that he could have a powder puff 
from the singer he had worshiped 
from a distance but had never met. 

Any highjinks on the part of 
members seem to have been wholly 
confined to the period when the 
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society was known as the Vaude- 
ville Club. Then, the capers of a 
few unattached young bucks once 
led the police to raid the premises 
in the opera house. Happily, such 
behavior could occur only in the 
bold, unbridled days. Now, it is 
not only insulting to a club mem- 
ber to suggest the possibility of low 
deportment, but it is inconceivable 
to anyone knowing how carefully 
members abide by the rules. These 
rules threaten suspension to anyone 
making “conversation or other 
noise disturbing other occupants of 
the club box”, advise all not to 
“occupy seats in the front row... 
for two consecutive acts’ and to 
“take care not to sit in a posture 
to interfere” with anyone’s view of 
the stage. 

It was precisely the men who did 
not want to see opera through pom- 
padours and aigrettes, and who 
were willing to let the women sit 
unattended in other parts of the 
house, who made up a large body 
of those joining the club in its first 
season. Others joined, and _ still 
join, because of the chance to see 
and be seen from the perch in the 
Diamond Horseshoe, the chance to 
doze in the lounge’s large, comfor- 
table leather armchairs, and _ sofas, 
or to sip a drink at candlelit tables 
—leaving the culture to their wives 
or sweethearts or daughters. 

Some of the young rovers of the 
1890s may have joined originally 
because from these accommodations 
they could peer about the house for 
unescorted ladies. But all who 
joined knew, as one member put it, 
that appearing in the Omnibus Box 
was “as much an accolade of social 
fitness as kissing the royal hand of 
Queen Victoria herself”. 


Composer-Lawyer 

One of the early members, Park 
Avenue lawyer Ferrars Heaton 
Tows, was an ardent music-lover, 
even a composer and pianist, who 
had studied with Theodor Les- 
chetizky, substituted for soloists at 
Philharmonic rehearsals, and cre- 
ated a ballet (‘“Eldora’’) that was 
performed in New York by Adeline 
Genée and Alexandre Volinine. 

“T used to bribe the electrician,” 
says Mr. ‘Tows, now an austere man 
over 70, “to leave the light on in 
back of the box so’s I could study 
the scores. But then I was out- 
foxed when they expanded the four 
rows of the box into five.” 

Though he joined in his salad 
days simply as a music-lover, Mr. 
Tows went on to become one of 
the club’s driving powers. As presi- 
dent, he initiated the periodic 
before-the-opera dinners for mem- 
bers and male guests, and the after- 
opera parties open to ladies and 
honoring the singing stars. He also 
started the bar service—though with 
drinks priced at a dollar there to- 
day, many men have their own 
bottles now, as they did during Pro- 
hibition, stored away in lockers 
with their opera glasses. 

A rowdy nightclub atmosphere, 
alien to after-opera galas of today, 
prevailed in these quarters when 
Grover Cleveland was President of 
the United States and the Vaude- 
ville Club had not yet evolved into 
the more elegant Opera Club. Pat- 
terned after Paris’ exclusive Jockey 
Club, which had a box at the 
Grand Opera, and London's equally 
exclusive Corridor Club, with its 
loge at Covent Garden, the Vaude- 
ville Club was the brainchild of 


Preble Tucker and Oliver Sumner 
Teall. The former was a distin- 
guished and dapper lawyer, the lat- 
ter a handsome bachelor generally 
known for his impulsiveness, and 
nicknamed “‘All-of-a-‘Sudden Teall”. 

Over an oyster dinner at the 
gourmets’ Dorians, on East 23rd 
Street, the two made plans for New 
York’s very first private supper club 
and enlisted the aid of Stanford 
White, architect and artist, and 
Reginald de Koven, composer and 
critic. Soon after, they enrolled as 
charter members Louis Keller, foun- 
der of “The Social Register”, and 
dramatist Clyde Fitch. It was prob- 
ably this very assemblage about 
which Fitch wrote, “It gives you a 
sense of social security.” 

With a party that mixed paté de 
foie gras and vin rosé with cabaret 
entertainment and _ hilarious spir- 
its, the Vaudeville Club opened on 
Jan. 10, 1893, to over a thousand 
chic and well-established Gotham- 
ites. And for a year and a half— 
either after opera performances or 
when the house was completely 
dark—the Vaudevillians served se- 
lect menus of food and wine, and 
presented major variety artists in 
weekly bills. Walter Jones and his 
Tramp Act, Papinta and her fan- 
ciful “Chromatic and Serpentine 
Dances”; and petite, blonde Vesta 
Victoria, clutching a big black cat 
in her arms and singing “Daddy 
Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow-Wow’’— 
all held forth until the operatically 
minded took over the club, and 
gave it its present title. 

Most of the time, club members 
have been notably free of care in 
their quarters. A full-time secre- 
tary (currently Henry Fream, a 
member for 50 years) has always 
been in charge of the bookkeeping, 
the housekeeping, and a staff of 18 
servants—fine-liveried waiters, coat- 
room and box attendants, doormen 
who guard the private entrance on 
39th Street. 

The average member, whose 
working hours are spent in the 
hierarchies of business, and whose 
chief excursions for entertainment 
are to the Metropolitan, has more 
than once shown that he has a 
grasp of matters out of the fields 
of his business and of opera. Only 
a couple of seasons ago, during the 
final moments of Wagner’s “Tristan 
und Isolde”, when Blanche The- 
bom, as Brangane, was helping 
Isolde to her feet—pulling her mis- 
tress’ dress down in the back and 
lifting the veil out of her face—one 
club veteran nudged his guest. “Say 
what you will,” he whispered, “‘you 
can’t get servants like that these 
days.” 

With a feeling for gracious liv- 
ing, propriety and male superior- 
ity, the club allows into its circle 
only men of “good moral charac- 
ter”. Despite the caliber of its mem- 
bership, it permits no one to let a 
$15-or-over bill go unpaid for more 
than ten days. It allows women 
guests to enter the box only on 
Saturday matinees, when they are 
given the first two rows; at inter- 
mission, it corrals all women with 
their male hosts into a_ small 
screened-off section, leaving the rest 
of the lounge to the men. Rules 
also demand white-tie and tails on 
Monday nights and, although sweat- 
ers and business suits have appeared 
elsewhere in the house, on no even- 
ing does the club’s protocol tol- 
erate less than tuxedos. One noted 
guest in the past, ex-Presidential 





Landon, was 
turned away at the door when he 
showed up on dressy Monday night 
clad in a brown sharkskin suit and 
four-in-hand tie! 

Club members, like a flock of 


candidate Alfred 


penguins, have since the outset 
stuck together. They rarely see one 
another except at the Metropolitan, 
where they generally have only the 
15-minute intermissions in which to 
mingle. Yet they can turn their im- 
personal feeling about each other 
into a strong regard for the club 
and the Metropolitan itself. 

On two occasions when their club 
was on the verge of going on the 
rocks, the members responded 

: ;: 
quickly and effectively. In the first 
instance, the 1900-01 season had 
just come to an end when the treas- 
ury was suddenly found to be bare 
—an official having absconded with 
$3,000. The sum was quietly made 
up by his contemporaries, and few 
of the present members have ever 
been aware of this episode. Svc- 
ondly, ten years ago, when the na- 
tion went on a wartime basis, te 
membership (with its $120 in- 
itiation fee, $210 annual dues for 
subscribing and $90 for associate 
members) dropped to a mere 51. 
The club proceeded to map out a 
plan that showed the Metropolitan 
management how it could charge 
less rent, still make ends meet, and 
save the Opera Club. 


“Surprise Parties” 

During the “Save the Oper:” 
campaign in 1933, when the Metio- 
politan aimost became a victim of 
the depression, club members 
helped think up strategy for the 
drive, sparked the fund-raising 
“Surprise Parties” by enticing Lau- 
ritz Melchior to dress up as Salome 
and Grace Moore to sing “Minnie 
the Moocher’, among many novel 
contributions to a gala program. 
The last time that the Metro- 
politan made a plea for funds to 
streamline part of its auditorium, 
they made generous contributions, 
the average donation being over 
$100. 

Opera Club members have been 
quick to unite and let the im- 
presarios know their likes and dis- 
likes, from the regimes of Maurice 
Grau and Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
through the regime of Edward 
Johnson and the present one of 
Rudolf Bing. After the premiere 
of ‘“‘Parsifal” in 1903, many wrote 
letters expressing shock at the 
Metropolitan allowing a_ scene 
evoking the Last Supper to be put 
on its stage. And after they had 
their first look at “Salome” in 1907, 
they all joined together to express 
disgust over the Dance of the 
Seven Veils and Salome’s fondling 
and kissing of the head of John the 
Baptist. 

The younger men continue to 
bicker with their elders over the 
merits of many an opera of this 
century, like Strauss’s “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, as opposed to Verdi's “La 
Traviata” and Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”. And each has his 
favorite singers. But they have 
banded together to express their en- 
thusiasm as Caruso, Chaliapin, 
Flagstad, Mahler and Toscanini 
have made their debuts, or as 
“Madame_ Butterfly’ and “Die 
Fledermaus” were heard for the 
first time there. 

Club members have shown their 
devotion to favorite singers in a 

(Continued on page 210) 
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to justify an Albert Hall booking. 
In the interval between the war- 
time bombing of the Queen’s Hall 
and the completion of the Festival 
Hall, it was an invaluable tem- 
porary expedient. Now it tends 
more and more to revert to boxing 
matches, revivalist meetings, and 
free entertainments given to stim- 
ulate business for the chain of 
Butlin holiday camps. 

The Festival Hall, with its mod- 
ern architectural style and its al- 
most too literal acoustics, was 
viewed at first with suspicion, even 
with distatste. But in less than four 
years the London public has come 
to love the building, with its com- 
modious foyers, its two restaurants 
overlooking the Thames, and_ its 
numerous refreshment rooms in 
which you can drink anything from 
coffee and tea to hard liquor 
during the intermissions. When the 
site was first chosen, wiseacres said 
that the project would fail because 
the south side of the Thames was 
unfashionable. In point of fact, 
concertgoers from the north side of 
the river have found the Festival 
Hall much easier to reach than the 
Albert Hall, since it is served by 
two underground lines and a 
variety of buses. And a vast new 
audience—much of it from South 
London, which never before had a 
concert hall on its side of the river 
—has suddenly come into existence, 
much like the new audience the 
City Center uncovered in New 
York. The hall has had entire 
months in which it averaged 90 
per cent of capacity, and the Lon- 
don County Council (which owns 
and administers it) views with 
equanimity the proposal to build 
a new Queen’s Hall a couple of 
miles away. The post-war London 
concert audience is large enough to 
fill two large auditoriums every 
night; and nobody except its man- 
agement, I am afraid, worries much 
about what may happen to the 
musical business of the Albert Hall 
if it has a second rival. 


Wigmore Hall 


The Wigmore Hall is London's 
equivalent of New York’s Town 
Hall, though it is much smaller (it 
seats only 540). Its schedule is filled 
by less-than-top-drawer  instrumen- 
talists and singers, chamber-music 
ensembles, and debut recitalists. 
Unlike the larger halls, it rarely 
has any bookings in the summer 
months. Throughout nine months 
of the year, however, the debutants 
fill virtually every available date in 
the calendar. It is still possible to 
make a Wigmore Hall debut for 
$400 or so; perhaps the relatively 
low cost explains the eagerness of 
a host of young Americans, most 
of whom cannot possibly hope to 
interest the English audience, to 
take a flyer with a London debut. 

Fringe concert-giving, in London 
and its suburbs, is much larger in 
volume than it is in New York. No 
single hall dominates the decentral- 
ized part of London’s concert life 
as the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
does New York’s. The city and the 
metropolitan area are dotted with 
theaters and town halls and club 
rooms in which programs of all 
sorts are offered. The Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, for example, is 
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hospitable to contemporary-music 
concerts. The Chelsea Town Hall, 
in London’s equivalent of Green- 
wich Village, provides semi-pro 
and young-professional — perform- 
ances, often with an emphasis upon 
works by composers who are not yet 
recognized. The London Phil- 
harmonic spends a good deal of its 
time playing standard classics in 
decaying borough halls and variety 
theatres. 

In the central concert halls the 
taste of the mass audience ac- 
counts for an incredible number 
of all-Beethoven programs (more, 
I do believe, than in Paris! ). But in 
London there are also enthusiasts 


colm Sargent and guest conductors, 
in a series of monthly public con- 
certs in the Festival Hall. 
Relatively few London concerts 
and recitals (and no opera per- 
formances at all) are sold on a sub- 
scription basis. Experience _ has 
shown that long, costly concert 
series are not adjusted to London 
incomes and habits. The thousands 
of people who squeeze out the 
price of a concert a week by stay- 
ing away from films and eating 
economical lunches simply cannot 
make an investment comparable to 
that made by a New York Phil- 
harmonic-‘Symphony or  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra subscriber. ‘This 
season Harold Holt Ltd., under the 
guidance of its new director, lan 
Hunter, launched a series of nine 
pairs of International Celebrity 
Concerts in the Festival Hall, in- 





British Information Service 


More than 4,800 British teen-agers listen to Leslie Russell conduct the 
London Philharmonic in the Royal Albert Hall in London 


for unusual ventures of a sort that 
would involve an unwarranted 
managerial risk if they were at- 
tempted in any of the provincial 
cities except Manchester or Liver- 
pool. The January list of the 
Festival Hall contained six  all- 
Beethoven programs. But it also in- 
cluded an all-Strauss program of 
works written by the composer be- 
tween the ages of 78 and 81; 
Vaughan Williams’ newest choral 
work, “This Day”; an all-Bliss pro- 
gram conducted by the Master of 
the Queen’s Musick himself, which 
included’ a concert performance of 
the second act of his opera “The 
Olympians”; and divers pieces by 
Barber, Bartok, Bloch, Joubert, 
Kabalevsky, Messiaen, Milhaud, 
Pizzetti, and Poulenc. 

The managerial methods — by 
which these concerts are arranged 
are less highly organized than the 
system in the United States. Festival 
Hall concerts and recitals are pre- 
sented under four kinds of aus- 
pices: (1) the London County 
Council, which presents some con- 
certs entirely on its own and others 
in collaboration with managers o1 
societies; (2) the orchestras them- 
selves; (3) sponsoring societies, such 
as the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
which often presents Sir ‘Thomas 
Beecham’s independently organized 
Royal Philharmonic, but does not 
limit its interest to this orchestra; 
(4) commercial managements — 
notably Harold Holt Ltd., [bbs and 
Tillett, Wilfrid Van Wyck, and 
S. A. Gorlinsky. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation presents the 
BBC Symphony, under Sir Mal- 


volving renowned orchestras, con- 
ductors, and soloists. The project 
has prospered, but a more frankly 
popular parallel series, under the 
same management, in the Albert 
Hall, has proved to be a question- 
able undertaking. It is too soon to 
say whether the subscription plan 
will gradually induce Londoners to 
change their habits. 

Most concerts, then, are planned 
as individual attractions, in the 
hope that they will sustain them- 
selves at the box office. The stand- 
ard classics are worked so hard that 
a co-ordinating committee is em- 
powered to make sure that no two 
orchesiras play the same work in 
the Festival Hall within two weeks 
of each other. A concert without a 
soloist (or a chorus, since London 
is superbly supplied with choral 
Singers) is a rarity unless the con- 
ductor is a top. favorite, like 
Beecham or Guido Canitelli or 
Herbert von Karajan. Of the five 
major orchestras performing reg: 
ularly in London (London Sym- 
phony, London Philharmonic, Phil- 
harmonia, Royal Philharmonic, and 
BBC Symphony) only the BBC 
group receives enough government 
money to program any music _ it 
likes. But the other orchestras are 
being rather more adventurous this 
year than they have been in the 
past; the marvel of London's 1954 
55 orchestral repertoire is not that 
the classics are spaded up as often 
as they are, but rather that a great- 
ly increased amount of unhack- 
neyed music is getting played in 
spite of financial risks. 

Recitals are not very popular in 





London. Most people prefer to hear 
an instrumentalist play a concert, 
a vocalist sing an operatic role, 
Even the most eminent interna. 
tional artists give very few recitals, 
Indeed, I sometimes suspect that 
the only musicians who think it 
worthwhile to appear in recital are 
the American visitors. Presumably 
they do not realize that only the 
Times consistently reviews all Wig. 
more Hall recitals. Then, too, they 
are forced into the expense of 
giving a debut recital because of the 
strict policy of the Ministry of 
Labor, which refuses a work permit 
to any foreign artist (except a fully 
established top-level international 
performer) who does not make his 
first appearance at his own expense. 
This ruling may seem arbitrary, 
but it serves to keep down the 
number of musicians arriving from 
abroad to compete with young 
British artists. 


Londoners Keep Posted 


Almost any American manger 
would find the promotion of I on. 
don concerts wildly inadequate. 
Newsprint is still rationed, and the 
papers allow little or no space for 
advance promotion and paid ad 
vertising. But the Londoner oes 
not have to be “sold”; he already 
wants to hear music, and he tikes 
pains to keep posted about the 
concert calendar. He _ reads _ the 
monthly pocket-sized compendium 
London Musical Events and_ the 
once-a-week listings in the Satur 
day Times and Telegraph, and he 
pays attention to posters in_ the 
underground — stations and clse 
where. He is usually able to make 
his musical plans long in advance 
for many concert programs are at 
ranged and published = months 
ahead of time. This is not to say 
that thousands more might not be 
attracted to musical events if L.on- 
don organizers and managers ad 
vertised their wares with American 
zeal. But the phlegmatic methods of 
English promoters are at least 
sufficient to keep the musical sched: 
ule of London even fuller than 
that of New York. 

CONCERT LIFE IN THE PROVINCES. 
The musical tastes and activities of 
the provinces (in England one may 
dare to use that word) bear little 
resemblance to those of American 
cities and towns outside New York. 
In America, to begin with, every 
town of any size wants to have- 
and usually does have—its own sym- 
phony orchestra. In England and 
Scotland there are only seven pro- 
vincial orchestras of any con- 
sequence — based on Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Bournemouth, and Hast- 
ings—and four regional BBC or- 
chestras, largely confined to broad- 
casting. The seven non-BBC. or- 
chestras serve not only their home 
cities, but many other cities and 
towns in the area. (The Yorkshire 
Symphony, which makes Leeds the 
center of its operations, is partly 
subsidized by half a dozen other 
municipalities in the country; the 
Scottish National Orchestra is not, 
strictly speaking, a Glasgow organ- 
ization but an all-Scotland one, 
playing regularly in Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and _ Perth.) 
Distances are short in this crowded 
island, and transportation is cheap, 
whether by bus or at the British 
Railways’ greatly reduced rates for 
musical and theatrical organiza 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Parns— 


“This virtuoso has been 
called to a great career 
thanks to his precise 
attack, his authority 
and his sensitivity.”’ 

Le Parisien Liberé 


Londou— 


“Mr. Wolfe 

is high spirited and a 
brilliant player. It was 
exciting to hear and 
the young man 

much attracted 

his audience.”’ 

Daily Telegraph and London Post 


Kio de Yanecno— 
“A musician above all 
—he belongs to the 
very first contingent 
of the younger 


pianists.”’ 
Brazil Sunday Pictorial 


U. S. Onchestral 
stppearances 


Albany Symphony 

Battle Creek Symphony 
Brevard Festival Orchestra 
Buffalo Philharmonic 
Charlotte Symphony 
Denver Symphony 

Fort Collins Symphony 
Jamestown Symphony 
Niagara Falis Symphony 
Philadelphia Symphony 
South Bend Symphony 
Springfield (Ohio) Symphony 


aud 


Honolulu Symphony 


L’Orchesitre de la Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris 











Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
130 West 56 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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tions. The salary scale of the play- 
ers (in some instances as low as 
$35 a week), the small outlay for 
promotion, and (in many cases) the 
free use of municipally- -owned halls 
keeps the overhead low. The pop- 
ulation of Sheffield, to cite a single 
example, is over 500,000; yet 
Sheffield feels no need for an or- 
chestra of its own when the York- 
shire Symphony and the Hallé or- 
chestra of Manchester are readily 
available at a moderate fee. 

The players’ salaries in these 
provincial orchestras may be low by 
\merican standards, but they are 
vear-around salaries. Eleven months 
of playing and one month of paid 
holiday are the rule. ‘Touring 
therefore becomes an economic 
necessity, since even Birmingham, 
which is larger than Cleveland, 
could not afford to maintain a 
year-round orchestra on the receipts 
from the three and four weekly 
concerts in Birmingham ‘Town 
Hall. The British income tax being 
what it is, private contributions can 
almost never be obtained, and the 
city fathers always keep the figure 
for public subsidy at a rock-bottom 
minimum, 

There are no “organized au- 
ciences” for recitals in the British 
provinces, and very few music clubs 
with enough resources or initiative 
to promote concerts. But touring 
costs are so low that British artists 
(most of whom do not expect to 
earn a large income) can give 
recitals all over the country with- 
out involving local managers, civic 
or commercial, in any serious risks. 
Chey have the field pretty much to 
themselves, for the fees are not big 
enough to interest 
abroad. 


artists from 


Choral Societies Important 


In the cities that do not have 
resident orchestras, the choral 
societies are the most important 
musical institutions. The glory of 
the big English choirs—especially in 
Yorkshire and the Midlands—has 
remained undiminished — through 
the ce ntury since they were 
founded. These are not, as some 
\mericans may suppose, unwieldy 
groups of hundreds of amateurs 
producing a great bulk of un- 
tutored tone. The members of 
these 200-, 300-, and 500-voice 
choirs can read an unfamiliar part 
accurately at first sight; they can 
sing the dissonances and unortho- 
dox intervals and rhythmic synco 
pations of a work like Walton's 
“Belshazzar’s Feast’ with scrup- 
ulous accuracy; as a group they can 
sing loud and soft, high and low, 
slow and fast with beautiful tone 
and cleanly prec ision; and they are 
as willing to sing Janacek’s “Glago- 
lithic Mass” or Stravinsky's “Sym- 
phony of Psalms” as the “Elijah” 
or “The Dream of Gerontius”’. In 
my whole life I have never heard 
the singing of the Huddersfield 
Choral Society equaled, except per- 
haps by Wilhelm Pitz’s male chorus 
in the Bayreuth production — of 
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“Gotterdammerung”. People in the 
English provinces are rightly proud 
of their choruses (in Huddersfield, 
tickets are handed on from one 
generation to the next), and they 
do not need organized concert 
series to keep music alive for them. 

OPERA IN LONDON AND IN THE 
Provinces. Until 1946 no attempt was 
made to establish a national opera 
house at historic Covent Garden. Be- 
fore the war, sporadic “international 
seasons” gave London a few weeks of 
star-studded opera each year; in be- 
tween seasons, the house was used as 
a dance hall. A year after the end of 
the war, the Arts Council of Great 

3ritain made a grant to Covent Gar- 
den, and David Webster, manager of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic, was ap- 
pointed general administrator, with 
the task of creating a national lyric 
theatre. Because Ninette de Valois had 
already created a strong ballet com- 
pany at the Sadler’s Wells Theater. 
Mr. Webster persuaded her to move 
the company to Covent Garden. The 
initial season began on Feb. 20, 1946, 
with a performance of “The Sleeping 
Beauty”. Apart from an experimental 
production of Purcell’s masque “The 
Fairy Queen” and a brief visit by a 
company from Naples, no opera was 
given until January, 1947, when a 
production of “Carmen” began the 
career of the present Covent Garden 
Opera. Since then the opera company 
and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet have 
shared the Royal Opera House, and 
the name of the ballet company has 
confused thousands upon thousands of 
people who do not understand that 
the present junior company at Sadler's 
Wells Theater (founded after the 
older ballet moved away) is known 
as the Sadler’s Wells Theater Ballet. 


English for English 


Mr. Webster’s policy has been based 
upon two primary tenets: (1) A Brit- 
ish opera house should present its 
repertoire in English, and (2) a Brit- 
ish opera house should endeavor to 
train and employ as many British 
artists as possible. The language policy 
has created some difficulties. For some 
roles, no adequate interpreters could 
be found at first who were able or 
willing to sing in English. Polyglot 
performances were sometimes given 
as a temporary expedient (with the 
role of Aida in Dutch, Radames in 
German, and the rest in English) 
Certain German operas — “Elektra” 
“Tristan und Isolde”, and the “Ring” 
dramas—are still given in German, be- 
cause this is the only language in 
which they are known to the world 
supply of qualified singers. Occasional 
Italian operas are given in the ¢ riginal 
language, in order to make possible 
apes irances by such guests as Maria 

Callas, Ebe Stignani, Giulietta Simion- 
ato, Mario del enn Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, and Tito Gobbi, But by 
and large the repertoire is sung in 
English (even “Salome” and “Woz- 
zeck”), with the approval of all but 
a few die-hards in the audience. As 
Covent Garden’s prestige grows, an 
increasingly large number of European 
singers (except Italians) are agreeing 
to relearn roles in English. 

At the same time, the roster of ac- 





ceptable British operatic singers is 
growing rapidly, so that many operas 
can now be given without the aid of 
imported artists. In less than three 
years I have observed a phenomenal 
development in the purely operatic 
skill of many singers who sounded 
very green when I[ first came to 
England. Nor should it be supposed 
that the quality of the voices at Covent 
Garden is poor. Many beautiful voices 
come from Australia (Sylvia Fisher, 
Joan Sutherland and Elsie Morison 
among them), but the British Isles 
have also produced some fine ones 
(Amy Shuard, Jennifer Vyvyan, Joan 
Cross, Constance Shacklock, Monica 
Sinclair, Peter Pears, Richard Lewis, 
Geraint Evans, and Michael Lang- 
don). Good tenors are in woefully 
short supply, I must admit, and the 
company’s two most sonorous bari- 
tone voices are non-British (Jess 
Walters and Otakar Kraus). The vo- 
cal average of Covent Garden (minus 
international guests) compares favor- 
ably with that of Stuttgart and Ham- 
burg, though not yet with Munich and 
Vienna. 


Music Director Needed 


The company has suffered from the 
lack of a musical director since Karl 
Rankl resigned in 1951 to become con- 
ductor of the Scottish National Or- 
chestra. Under Mr. Rankl the new 
company made a firm start in the 
direction of sound, traditional musical 
practice. But for four seasons the 
quality of the performances has been 
uneven. Some have been in the hands 
of distinguished foreign visitors, such 
as Erich Kleiber, Rudolf Kempe, and 
Fritz Stiedry, while others have been 
farmed out to conductors of less taste, 
insight, and practical skill. The ap- 
pointment of Rafael Kubelik to the 
post of musical director (beginning 
in the autumn) opens a new era. The 
maintenance of satisfactory musical 
standards — not only in the works he 
conducts, but also in the works he 
delegates to others—will be his re- 
sponsibility, and he personally will 
have to answer criticism if any of the 
operas continue to receive the sub- 
standard treatment they have been get 
ting. He will need, particularly, to 
take courageous measures to bring the 
Italian repertory up to the level that 
is now often reached in German, Rus- 
sian, and English operas. 

The achievements of Covent Garden 
on the visual side are for the most 
part highly creditable. Some of the 
finest designers in England have made 
décors and costumes, and the stage 
direction is often cogent and imagina- 
tive. Moreover, most British opera 
singers seem to have an uncommon 
knack for acting—perhaps partly be- 
cause of the admirable traditions of 
the speaking stage, with which they 
inevitably have some acquaintance. As 
in almost every repertory house, how- 
ever, new productions quickly become 
old ones, as the mise-en-scéne gradu- 
ally becomes slipshod and the lighting 
careless. It has not been possible to 
allow enough rehearsal time to brush 
up every opera every season; a routine 
“Aida” or “Trovatore” can be pretty 
grueling to look at. 

Covent Garden is playing an active 
role in the stimulation of English 
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opera composition. In addition to Wal- 
ton’s “Troilus and Cressida” and Tip- 
pett’s “The Midsummer Marriage” 

both staged this season, it has given 
world premieres of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “The Pilgrim’s Progress”, 
Bliss’s “The Olympians”, and two 
Britten operas, “Billy Budd” and 
‘Gloriana”, and has taken over “Peter 
Grimes” from Sadler’s Wells, where 
it was originally given before the 
Royal Opera House was reopened. 

With ticket prices only about one- 
third those of the Metropolitan, 
Covent Garden inevitably loses money, 
The lion’s share of the annual $725,- 
000 Arts Council subsidy goes to the 
opera company rather than the ballet, 
since the Sadler’s Wells Ballet is bet- 
ter attended by Londoners, gives items 
that are far cheaper to stage, and 
helps pay its way by tours in Eurcpe 
and the United States. aoe for a 
performance of “Billy Budd” in Pari 
in 1952, the Covent Garden ame ny 
has not gone abroad, and its touring 
—a money-losing affair—is restric ed 
to eight weeks a year in half a dozen 
provincial cities. 

The smaller company at the S;d- 
ler’s Wells Theater  correspor ds 
roughly to the New York City Ope-a, 
although on careful examination *he 
resemblance is not close. Like ‘he 
Covent Garden company, the Sadlc~’s 
Wells Opera has a ten-month seas: n, 
with only a few weeks on tour. It « f- 
fers an extensive repertoire with a 
small company —this year nine so- 
pranos, four mezzos, six tenors, six 
baritones, four basses; and six gue ts 
for isolated roles that the members »f 
the company cannot handle well (Jen 
nifer Vyvyan for “The Seragli:’ 
Arnold Matters for Lennox Berke- 
ley’s “Nelson”, and so on). Its sche l- 
ule is better balanced than Covent 
Garden’s, for it makes a real attenipt 
to interest the public, without much 
success so far, in French opera 
(“Werther” and “The Pearl Fish 
ers”), in certain less usual Italian 
operas (“Luisa ogee » “Don Carlo” 
“Don Pasquale” , and, as far as it 
dares within its ” $100,600 subsidy, in 
contemporary or recent works (“Nel- 
son”, Sutermeister’s “Romeo = and 
Juliet”, Janacek’s “Katya Kabanova’ 
and Menotti’s “The Consul’). Like 
the company at the City Center, Sad- 
ler’s Wells sometimes gives operas 
that are too grand for its small stage, 
because they are not being heard else 
where. But in the main its productions 
are not only sensible but good-looking 
and effectively directed. (It would 
hard to improve upon John Piper's 
settings and David Poole’s choreog- 
raphy for “The Pearl Fishers”; and 
“The Medium” was in every way as 
skillfully produced as Menotti’s own 
original version). Musically the the- 
ater measures up to a highly re putable 
lolksoper standard, and from time to 
time it has the misfortune of losing a 
singer—such as Elsie Morison or Amy 
Shuard —to Covent Garden. Every 
thing is sung in English, and all the 
singers come from England or thie 
Commonwealth. When Camilla Wil- 
liams sings Butterfly there next sea 
son she will be the first American 
ever to appear with this company. 


Opera at Glyndebourne 


Glyndebourne, which began before 
the war as an artistic collaboration 
of Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert, with 
Rudolf Bing as manager, has _ re- 
tained its status as one of the world’s 
choicest summer opera festivals, even 
though only Ebert remains of | tlie 
original trio. Today the leading con 
ductor is Vittorio Gui, whose tastes 
and gifts have led the company awa) 
from its earlier preoccupation with 
Mozart into investigations of the 
riches of Rossini, Verdi, and Glu 
In the summer of 1956, because of tli 
Mozart bicentenary, the repertory will 
be wholly Mozartian: “Idomeneo”’ 
“Cosi fan tutte”, “The Seraglio”, “Tle 
Marriage of Figaro”, “Don Giovanni ’ 
and “The Magic Flute”. This year 

(Continued on page 212) 
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“America’s greatest artist in the humorous concert world.” 


Salt Lake City Telegram 


HENRY L. SCOTT 


“He literally reduces the patrons to hysteria with a new form of art" 


Notable Re-engagements 


Buffalo Philharmonic (2) 

Toronto Symphony (3) 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point (6) 
Waco, Texas Town Hall (2) 

Texas A. & M. University (4) 

G Major Series, Edmonton, Canada (2) 
University of Minnesota (4) 

Nebraska State Teachers College (6) 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis (2) 
Anderson, S. C. Concerts (5) 

University of Florida (3) 

University of Texas (3) 

Michigan State College (3) 

Celebrity Series, Calgary, Canada (2) 
Celebrity Series, Winnipeg, Canada (2) 
Syracuse, N. Y. Concerts (4) 

Omaha Master Concerts (3) 
Northwestern State College (6) 


Plus 4 New York Recitals 


Carnegie Hall (2) Town Hall (2) 





KYLE CRICHTON, COLLIER'S 





The Press Across The Nation 





NEW YORK 


"CARNEGIE HALL FULL—HENRY L. 
SCOTT PANICS BIG AUDIENCE” 


New York Herald Tribune 


GEORGIA 
"SPASMS OF LAUGHTER" 


Atlanta Journal 


MINNESOTA 


“THE GREATEST PIANIST-HUMORIST 
OF OUR GENERATION" 


University of Minnesota 


NEW YORK 


“THE BIGGEST HIT OF ANY OPENING 
NIGHT OF ANY SEASON" 


Buffalo Philharmonic 


WASHINGTON 
"A GENIUS IN HIS FIELD" 


Seattle Post Intelligencer 





NOW BOOKING 1955-56 
U.S.A. and CANADA 





Personal Representative: Margaret Price 


HENRY L. SCOTT CONCERTS 


Ranelagh House, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Rhinebeck 414 


Regional Managers in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Council 


Bluffs, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
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FEW years ago there was to 
A be found spinning on a few 

scattered esoteric turntables 
a disk whose label bore the rubber- 
stamped title “Rail Dynamics”. 
The jacket was hand lettered; a 
printed sticker at the bottom said 
“Sounds of Our Times”. The 
knowing and the curious who spun 
this disk were rewarded with a 
collage of trackside sounds of al- 
most unbelievable authenticity; in 
these grooves was the carefully 
edited result of a protracted vigil 
at the New York Central’s road- 
bed. From the ponderous chuffing 
of a switch engine and the earth- 
shaking rush of a diesel express to 
the familiar clanking of a baggage 
cart came sounds that have become 
a part of the American country- 
side. 

The perfectionist’s ear respon- 
sible for this record was that of 
Emory Cook, an engineer whose 
impatience with conventional re- 
cording standards resulted in the 
Cook Laboratories. A pure audio 
maverick, who would — probably 
squirm with discomfort in any or- 
thodoxy, Cook has since brought 
out a growing catalogue of record- 
ings of highly improbable cathol- 
icity, whose common denominator 
is a maximum fidelity to the orig- 
inal sound. Through this devotion 
to sound quality he has become a 
kind of senior oracle of high fidel- 
ity, whose recordings are, among 
other things, an essential element 
of the paraphernalia of the ear- 
twitching audio elite. 


Empathy for Sound 


“Emory Cook? He’s the one who 
likes sounds, but doesn’t give a 
hoot for music,” may be heard 
from those who know the records 
at second hand. He does indeed 
like sounds, and by all the evi- 
dence musical sounds lead the list, 
though he seems to feel no conven- 
tional limits on the kind of aural 
experience that may be cut into a 
record. A delight in the world of 
sound combined with the engi- 
neer’s impatience with technical 
mediocrity; the two converge into 
an aim that is single-minded and 
many-sided; in the same catalogue 
as “Railroad Dynamics” are also 
found, for example, Villa-Lobos 
and Bach. 

The common stereotype has the 
engineer as a mild and cautious 
citizen, perhaps with steel-rimmed 
glasses, in the pocket a protruding 
slide rule, and in the cerebral hem- 
ispheres protruding equations. Not 
Cook. A tall, solid man whose 
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A recent sketch 
of Emory Cook 
by Antonio 
Frasconi 


energies are rarely fully contained 
within his frame, he combines in 
equal parts broad curiosity, humor, 
and the factual conviction of the 
professional, plus a unique capac- 
ity for empathy with any sort of 
sound, from flute to foghorn. 

“Toscanini started it,” he = says. 
“Those recordings of him simply 
weren't good enough, so I set out 
to see what I could do. The first 
records I made were cut in my 
basement.” This was in 1944, and 
as a result of the first trials he 
turned his attention to the cut- 
ting head, whose delicate task it is 
to transform the subleties of an 
electric signal into the microscop- 
ically waggled grooves of the mas- 
ter record. The upshot was the 
Cook Feedback Cutter, which en- 
abled the sound to take a new 
sure grip on the cutting stylus. The 
consequences followed — first the 
production of cutters for commer- 
cial use, then test records, and 
finally the first “Sounds of Our 
Times” disks. 

That Cook would become a kind 
of apotheosis of high-fidelity ap- 
pears, in retrospect, inevitable. A 
fanatic fringe of the audiolatrous 
has been in the making since the 
war. Belore the arrival of the long- 
playing record, the cachet of the 
devotee was a substantial and _ re- 
sounding hiss from the surface of 
the old-speed  shellacs, since, al- 
though the grooves contained no 
more than eight or ten thousand 
cycles, it was infra dignitatem to 
listen to anything less than the 
full range. But with new speeds, 
techniques, and vinyl pressings, the 
single goal became hyper-realistic 
sound, usually at the upper limit 
of decibels. “It’s a religion!’ said 
an astonished outsider after a few 
hours’ exposure to talk and dem- 
onstration by a group of the dedi- 
cated. The word spread among the 
technicists, and Cook records found 
a top place in every such collec- 
tion. Now in the last few years, 
“demonstration” records have _ is- 
sued from right and left, records 
that are usually designed to_ be- 
muse, astonish, or just overwhelm 
the listener, often conveying music 
only as an afterthought. 

But if sound alone were Cook's 
primary concern, he would have 
found a specialized niche confined 
within the audio hierarchy. But 
this is patently not the case; he 
may be heard on the question of 
Bach interpretation with at least 
the warmth of interest shown to- 
ward the problem of, let's say, the 
survival of the upper-frequency 
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“Senior oracle of high fidelity”, 


Emory Cook records sounds 


and music for the “‘audio elite” 


By Joun T. 


balance in Chinese cymbals. And 
while the Cook catalogue has its 
representative of the percussive 
specialties beloved of the cult, 
there are also recordings of Bach 
on the harpsichord, Martin’s “Bal- 
lade for Flute’, and works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Stravinsky, to 
name a few. The appeal of these 
recordings is based ultimately on 
contained musical value, and if one 
judges by the critical reception 
accorded to them, his batting aver- 
age is good indeed. 

It’s a safe bet that if Cook were 
given the authority to regulate the 
use of the term “high fidelity”, and 
the activities of those who use it, a 
sizable crew of copywriters would 
be packed off to Tophet at the 
first sound of the trumpet. “High 
fidooddely!” he snorts when re- 
minded of the proliferation within 
that bulging semantic basket. The 
linguistic working of Gresham's 
Law has brought the term to a 
status little better than that of a 
rubber stamp in the hands of who- 
ever wishes to sell a phonograph 
or record of whatever merit. Cook 
has issued a few records labeled 
“medium fidelity” and “low  fidel- 
ity”, in cases where the subject 
justified the issuing of  less-than- 
perfect sound. 


+299 


Understanding “Hi-Fi 

“High fidelity?” he says when 
asked to define it. “First, it is not 
just wide-range speakers, ampli- 
fiers, cartridges, microphones, ete. 
It is a sympathetic and under- 
standing operation of same, plus 
good indigenous acoustics.” 

This is more than a truism; it 
has implications for the conditions 
and practice of recording. As to 
acoustics, not only must the en- 
closed space have a natural acous- 
tic merit, but the area occupied 
by the musicians must be less than 
five per cent of the whole. Each 
kind of music has its own natural 
habitat, and this is a part of the 
experience of hearing. An orches- 
tra bottled up in a studio has a 
changed character; the common 
practice is, when recording in a 
cramped space, to re-establish the 
acoustical environment with the 
use of an echo chamber. In this 
way one may season to taste, from 
the dry and biting quality of little 
or no added reverberance to the 
molto schmalzando when it’s dished 
up by the bucketful. Cook’s purist 
approach to acoustics led him_ to 
Boston’s Symphony Hall for orches- 
tral recordings (“as fine as any- 
thing around”), as well as to the 
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smoky low-ceilinged natural halii- 
tat of jazz sessions. And even tle 
railroad sounds were given their 
due: “Yes, up near Peekskill, where 
the acoustics of the surrounding 
hills are so lovely. Out on 1 
prairie it wouldn’t have sound d 
like a thing.” 

Such a sympathetic attitude t»- 
wards sound extends to each pr»- 
cess and piece of equipment in tle 
sequence of preparing a recordin : 
One might almost say that he ide - 
tifies with the sound, giving it tle 
fullest consideration in its journcy 
through the maze, that it moy 
emerge without scar or traum.. 
Compensated free field = micro- 
phones (“because ears aren't dire 
tional”) are the gates of adm 
tance. Orchestral records are mat 
with a single microphone, that the 
balance result from the ensemb! 
rather than be at the mercy of a 
mixer. The aim is to reproduc 
the subtle relations of the instru 
ments, rather than an_=6artificial 
hyper-reality. The path is further 
smoothed by Magnecord or Ampex 
tape recorders, specially modified 
to exacting standards, and by the 
feedback recording head. Even the 
blank to be cut gets its special 
treatment in the form of preheat 
ing by infra-red, for a smoother 
and more accurate groove. 

The initial medium of all mod 
ern recordings is, of course, mag 
netic tape. Only later is the sound 
transferred to the grooves of a 
master record. ‘This means that in 
common practice the recording 
and playback “heads” in the two 
processes are not the same. Now 
the subleties of character of the 
magnetic imprint in recording, and 
the electrical signal in playback, 
hinge upon the fine gap between 
the two poles of the magnet, a 
space on the order of a thousandth 
of an inch. The edges of the gap 
should be absolutely smooth, but 
from a tape’s eye, or microscopi 
point of view, it is as jagged as a 
rough saw cut, and leaves a mag 
netic print whose jags correspond 
to those of the gap. The high-fr« 
quency distortion, moderate thoug) 
it be, that can result from un 
matching heads is, to a_ perfec 
tionist like Cook, intolerable. Thus 
the head that he uses for maste 
ing is always the same as the on 
with which the sound was origi 
nally recorded. The sibilants and 
overtones are preserved; strings 
thus recorded remain smooth ani 
lively rather than deteriorating to 
a brittle and edgy quality. 

(Continued on page 218) 
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HOW TO STAY SOLVENT 





A Sensible Approach 





To The “Hi-Fi” Equipment Jungle 


S an electronics engineer, I 

have assisted many friends in 

their choice of high-fidelity 
equipment over the past 20 years. 
I have come to realize, particularly 
in the past three years, a marked 
increase in the number, as well as 
a change in the character, of the 
requests for assistance. Starting in 
the late 1930s, the requests were 
from friends who were building 
their own equipment. They wanted 
amplifier circuits and recommenda- 
tions on components such as out- 
put transformers and crossover net- 
works for their speaker arrange- 
ments. Very few of these people 
owned record collections or played 
musical instruments. 

In musing about this, it seemed 
to me that the requests have been 
coming from friends who, while 
they have more musical — back- 
grounds in many cases, have no 
technical knowledge whatsoever, to 
the point where some of them can- 
not even successfully follow — in- 
structions to plug equipment to- 
gether. ‘The pyramid, so to speak, 
is really broadening out at the 
base. 

Phis evidently has also been the 
conclusion of a number of very 
large electronic manufacturers in 
the past few years, and we again 
find these manufacturers making 
available to the public complete 
“package units” assembled in fur- 
niture, just as they did in the late 
1920s and early 1930s; from these, 
because of the dissatisfaction that 
the early hi-fi people felt with 
them, the hi-fi industry was born 
and was developed along its line 
of separate “plugged together” 
units. While it is true that the new 
“package units” are a considerable 
step forward from the early con- 
soles, it is my Opinion that the sep- 
arate plug-together units are still 
the best bet both performance wise 
and dollar wise. This conclusion 
is most reluctantly taken, as it 
would have been much easier for 
me to be able to recommend a 
complete unit and be done with 
the problem. 

I might mention at this time for 
the benefit of some of the readers, 
that the plug-together components 
generally consist of a loudspeaker, 
housed in a_ speaker enclosure 
(cabinet); an amplifier connected 
to the loudspeaker; a record player 
connected to the amplifier, the 
record player containing within it- 
self a very vital element known as 
the cartridge. These elements plug- 
ged together comprise a complete 
record-playing system. Where radio 
reception is also wanted, an AM or 
FM (or both) tuner is also plugged 
into the same amplifier, and a 
switch is provided to connect it to 
record player or radio tuner as 
desired. 

These elements, outlined above, 
have been the target for the most 
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intensive developments over the 
past 20 years, in most cases by small 
manufacturers who did not exist 
before this period. These manu- 
facturers by dint of concentrating 
each on only one element have, in 
my opinion, made fabulous strides 
and have brought the state of the 
art for some of these elements to 
the point where almost negligible 
improvement can be obtained even 
by the expenditure of, say, three 
times the amount of money. This 
is the kind of progress that I think 
will continue on the rest of the 
clement, as will be brought out be 
low. 

The hi-fi set composed of sepa- 
rate elements has been likened to 
a chain—and with considerable jus- 
tice, since the quality of reproduc- 
tion attained is limited by the 
weakest link. Since I have been 
recommending the use of separate 
elements, I find I have been dis- 
cussing the elements with my 
friends somewhat as follows: 

1. THe Ampuirier. This piece of 
equipment today represents the 
strongest link in the hi-fi system. 
The development of the amplifier 
has been carried to the point where 
of all the hi-fi elements, this repre- 
sents the nearest approach to per- 
fection. The greatest number of 
competing manufacturers exist’ in 
this field. 


No Dearth of Amplifiers 


There are no moving parts in 
an amplifier. It consists of tubes 
and other electronic components, 
all of which are static devices. It 
is the function of the amplifier to 
take the relatively weak signal gen- 
erated in the phonograph cart- 
ridge and amplify it to the point 
where it can drive a loud speaker. 
The electronic art today is such 
that it is no longer much of a 
trick to amplify an electrical sig- 
nal with negligible distortion, for 
frequencies representing a 16-foot 
organ pipe (34 cycles per second) 
through the musical register to the 
upper partials from the piccolo 
and other high pitched instruments 
(nearly 4,000 cycles per second). 
The woods are full of high-quality 
amplifiers, and it is not much of a 
problem to pick a good one. Drop 
your hesitancies and pick the one 
you like! Note the tone-control 
system. I prefer the system that 
has separate treble and bass con- 
trols, with the “flat” position 
marked for each control, that is, 
the position where bass or treble 
is neither being raised (boosted) or 
decreased (cut). If the amplifier 
has a “loudness” control and you 
like it, get it; it doesn’t make much 
practical difference. ‘Tone controls, 
I find, are being set by over-all 
sound to the ear anyway. 

As far as wattage rating is con- 
cerned, there is a difference to be 


considered. There are available 
ten-watt, 20-watt, and up in ampili- 
fiers at correspondingly higher 
costs. If you like your music loud, 
get the 20-watt. Otherwise the ten- 
watt will do fine. 

Pre-amplifiers are available as 
separate equipment or combined 
in the amplifier. Where it is sepa- 
rate, it will generally carry all the 
tone, volume, and other controls. 
The preamplifier was originally 
made necessary by the fact that the 
high-quality magnetic cartridges 
developed about eight or so years 
ago generated very much less sig 
nal than the original crystal cart- 
ridges; thus an additional tube of 
amplification (or preamplifier) was 
required. Additional refinements 
have also been introduced in the 
form of controls that can be set 
to compensate for recording prac- 
tices that reduce bass and empha- 
size treble in the recording process. 
It is therefore necessary to do just 
the reverse in playing back. These 
compensation controls are usually 
marked with the record manufac- 
turer’s names at the various con- 
trol positions, but this system will 
not be really satisfatcory until each 
record manufacturer becomes con- 
sistent in his own procedures. I 
find that generally all compensa- 
tion is satisfactorily carried out by 
good bass and treble controls. For 
this reason, an amplifier with self- 
contained preamplifier tube and 
very good tone controls is usually 
completely satisfactory. 

2. THe Rapio Tuner. As in the 
case of amplifiers, the development 
in tuners, particularly for FM, has 
been really remarkable. There are 
almost as many good AM-FM 
tuners as there are amplifiers. Pick 
one for qualities like ease of tun- 
ing, layout of dial, and appear 
ance. ‘There are a host of good 
ones that will not drift off the 
station setting as they warm up (a 
typical complaint in the 1940s). 
You should be able to find verv 
good performance at reasonable 








cost. Avoid a tuner with bass and 
treble controls if you have these 
controls on the amplifier. 

3. THe Turnrasie. The choice 
between an automatic changer and 
manual turntable is a matter of 
preference. In the 1940s, the best 
cartridges could not perform at 
peak in less than professional arins, 
‘Today there are a number of auto- 
matic changers good enough to 
take the highest quality cartridges. 
Pick an automatic changer if vou 
want one for ease of handling and 
convenience of mounting. 

The elements to be described 
below are these that are technica!ly 
termed transducers, that is, they 
are the electro-mechanical move- 
ments to electrical signals or vic 
versa. It is with these elements that 
the greatest difference of opinion 
resides. It is my experience that 
anyone can readily tell the difl~ 
ence in sound between loudspe.k 
ers of different manufacturcrs, 
Which then to recommend? 

1. Carrripces. A major impro 
ment was made about eight ye vrs 
ago with the introduction of ‘lx 


magnetic reluctance cartridge. p 
to that time the inexpensive cart 
ridges were of the crystal type and 


unsatisfactory. 
Diamond and Sapphire 


The crystal phonograph cart 
ridge in those days contained a 
relatively stiff needle. As the record 
groove tried to do its job of vibiat 
ing the needle assembly back and 
forth, the stiff assembly resisted, 
fought back as it were, and giv 
the record groove an awtul beat 
ing. We are primarily interesicd 
in the phonograph cartridge hv 
ing a needle assembly that is com 
pliant enough to overcome this 
fault. Secondarily, we want a sys 
tem that does not resonate at cc) 
tain frequencies to its own struc 
ture and introduce spurious sig 
nals. There are several good mag 
netic cartridges on the market to 
day that are a pleasure to listen 
to. There are new developments 
also taking place in ceramic phono 
graph cartridges and in the old 
fashioned (sic!) crystal cartridges 
that once again make available 
cartridges of relatively high volt 
age. ‘This means that the 
plifier stage required for the mag 
netic pickup will not be necessary, 
and a lower cost will result. For 
those with limited budgets, I re 
ommend a careful listening to some 
of these new ceramic cartridges. 
Bring a record with which you are 
very familiar for your listening 
tests. A diamond needle ts cheaper 
per play than the sapphire. Get 
it if you can. For those who do 
not play many 78-rpm 
there is a combination stylus [0 
some cartridges that provides a dia- 
mond needle for the long-playing 
slow-speed records and a sapphire 
needle for the 78-rpm records. 

5. SPEAKERS AND ENCLOsURES. It 
is impossible to discuss speakers 
without getting into a discussion 
of the enclosure. For this reason 
I will consider them together here. 
The motion of the speaker cabinet 
as bearing a relation to the quality 
of reproduction is novel to most 
people. A loud speaker played in 

(Continued on page 218) 


pre am 


recol ds 


William Joseph, graduate engineer and co 
inventor of the R-J speaker enclosure, 
member of the Audio Engineering Soci:ty 
and the American Institute of Electra 
Engineers. 
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Rome Musical Life Moves 
With a Unique Rhythm 













Savio 


The Baths of Caracalla in Rome, used as an amphitheater for outdoor 
opera in the summer. The seating area is viewed here from above the stage 






By CYNTHIA JOLLY 






Rome 

ET us first consider Rome. 
“Torpid” was the description 
given by a young visiting musi- 
cologist who was looking at it from 
the outside, which may seem strange 
in view of the pages that follow. Yet 
the adjective sums up many a foreign- 
er’s disappointment when he comes 
fresh from the oe activity of 
New York or London, Paris or Ger- 
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Act I of Pizzetti’s “La Figlia di Jorio”, at the San Carlo in Naples. 
At left are Elena Nicolai, Mirto Picchi, and Fernanda Cadoni 


many. To be unable to know more eign companies enjoy enormous pres- Amateur music-making is practically 
than a few days in advance when he tige. The repertory operas are natu- non-existent, and the only listeners 
can go to the opera and what he can rally crowded, but predominantly by with any practical knowledge are 
see, to discover that there will only the older generation and by foreign- those who, for one reason or another, 
be four performances of his favorite ers. Pre-Bach is listened-to eagerly have suspended professional studics 

opera, to find he cannot take a good by the young, more remotely by its With these deficiencies in mind, and 


elders. There is a tendency not to inspired by the success of the Inter- 
credit much to home talent, often nation Eisteddfod at Llangollen, ar 


seat for a concert because it has all 
been sold out on subscription, to ar- 





range his time-table so that he is free not to know when it is world-famous. annual Choral Competition has heer 
at the awkward teatime hour of half- Dallapiccola and Petrassi, for in- instituted at Arezzo and is growing 
past-five—all these things drive him stance, are frequently given short rapidly. Rome University is found- 
to exasperation. The organizers know shrift with an ample supply of whis- ing a university choir with the per- 
it, but the subscribers—who are mostly tles from the gallery and restless ges- formance of polyphonic music in 
from the leisured classes—carry the ticulation from the floor. They have mind, and the ¢ hoir of the Accademia 
day; the subsidies govern all ; and the Maria Callas and Boris Christoff in to battle for place with a crowd of Filarmonica, after many vicissitudes, 
Rome musical rhythm continues from a scene from Cherubini’s “Medea”, lesser creative spirits who are no more — has been reformed, turning its atten- 
generation to generation with a dis- produced in Rome in January than names to the outside world. En- tion chiefly to the earliest popular 
regard of the casual public and the sembles of superb quality such as the polyphony of the 14th century. 
outside press which is quite unique in , ; Collegium Musicum, the Trio di Tri- Alongside this type of initiative 
Europe Government before the foundations este, the Nuovo Quartetto Italiano, goes the growing import ance of con- 
Nevertheless, there is another factor can be laid. and others have to be twice as good certs" in the provinces, particul uly 
at work: snob-prestige, and this will A new phenomenon has entered that as anything that comes from abroad flourishing in centers like Perug 
goad each opera-house and concert- ™Y be the precipitating factor to before they can win the measure of Arezzo, and Aquila—the last boasts a 
society to untold marathons of com- force the issue. Against the violent applause due to them. Few Italians lovely little hall specially built for 
petitive energy. Big names must be Protest of the concert-soc ieties, the are aware of the general level of ex- chamber concerts, a luxury that Rome 
lured to the rostrum big singers to Italian Radio has given up the prac- cellence that these ensembles have cannot be said to possess. 
stage and concert-platform, and first tice of free public concerts of broad- achieved. [he new phenomenon, which So far as theater life is concerned, 
performances to the programs. This #5! works, and has instituted instead js the Italian concert-singer, cannot Rome is acquiring an ever-growing 
mundane gloss sometimes produces ex- 3 series of cheap subscription concerts as yet hope to hold his or her own interest in — ballet. The recent 
cellent artistic results, sometimes a 0! first-class quality on the charitable with the illustrious names that come visit of the Sadler’s Wells found a 
sense of tedium in the listener who pretext of giving radio equipment to. in particular from Austria. warmer welcome i in Rome than in any 
wants the relatively simple joy of lis- the schools. The RAI orchestra is Choral life is constantly on the up- _ other Italian city, and the opera hi 
tening to music for its own sake, and the most alert body of players in the grade. Apart from professional ac- could safely have given it longer ton 
not merely for its publicity or per- country, and the radio's _ resources, tivity, there are choirs like the Coro  pitality than the four days that were 
former value. R : “Wye being nationwide, put it far beyond Polifonico Romano, which go on tour allowed. The enthusiastic reception 
alue. Kome can supply his , 98: ia tei oeaet : ; ° rs . ~ ia : 
needs too, but it needs considerable ®"Y city competition. The effects are with amateurs who are paid a nomi- afforded the New York City Ballet 
experience to know where and how. @5.Y& unpredictable, as the Santa Ce- nal sum and their traveling expenses. in October, 1953, was sufficient gauge 
The good thing is that the purely mu- cilia’s subscription-holders had already Almost as soon as an amateur choir of the desire to re-establish conscious- 
sical side of musical life is growing, confirmed their seats before the Radio is formed, it is asked to travel. This ness of what was happening in dance, 
and one of the concert-societies at plans were announced with the same is better understood when it is real- so long reduced _ to a_ merely formal 
least—the Accademia Filarmonica— ‘*°- conductors at lower prices. It is ized that until very recently amateur expression in Italy. Since then, Keitz 
actively fosters this. likely that with the ever-growing in- choirs have not existed at all, and Fodeba has brought his African Ral- 
pei ; terest in concerts, the result will not only a minute proportion of the music- lets for two sold-out performances, 
[he most urgent problem is the he the material loss gloomily prophe- loving population can sing from mu- and Mrinalini Sarabhai for two eve- 
ever-increasing need for an auditorium —gied. ~But the bold (and to many, sic. This is a problem that concerns  nings of the Indian Darpana Sarabhai 
worthy of Rome’s great name. The outrageous) initiative may have the musical education in schools and is Both of them used smaller theaters 
\ugusteo was demolished before the — effect of considerably gingering-up the being rectified at a snail’s pace, due that were not large enough for the 
war, and the next home, the privately- conscientious but old-fashioned Santa to the extraordinarily taxing academic public demand. The Opera Ballet, 
owned Teatro Adriano, was converted (Cecilia orchestra, and of having’ it curriculum. It is difficult to realize however, continues to be mildly toler- 
into a cinema. The august Accademia play in a concert-hall even better that in a country so rich in musical ated by the opera-going public (though 
of Santa Cecilia, founded in 1566 and equipped than the eminently functional tradition as It: aly, there is no teaching it is the butt of every foreign visitor), 
the earliest musical institution in ex- Foro Italico! of musical appreciation or musical his- and _ dissatisfaction has not yet become 
istence, still has to use the Teatro Several features need stressing as tory in any of the schools, though his- sufficiently vocal to insist on a thor- 
\rgentina, which has been a tempo- they are continually growing in im- tory of art is a normal part of the ough-going reformation. There is 
rary measure these many years. Small portance and characterize what tends syllabus. This means that everything potential among the dancers, but the 
comfort, but sure guarantee of its un- to be a slow shifting of interest to- depends on casual musical education corps de_ ballet discipline is weak; 
suitability for concerts, is the fact wards concert-life away from opera. obtained ped 0 which is inevitably the choreographic ideas are outworn 
that it was here that the “ sarbiere di The young Rome public crowds to  piece-meal and often prejudiced. The and crystallized into traditional and 
Sivigha” had its premiére. A site hear Beethoven, Bach, and oratorios concert-goer, therefore, approaches all unexciting patterns. This remzins 
has been acquired but at present serves rather than Rossini, Verdi, and Puc- his listening experience without that true even when the ballet is used in 
for an exhibition; a financial settle- cini—though it will swarm to the basis of historical perspective neces- interesting experiments, such as viv- 
ment has still to be reached with the opera-house for Wagner, and the for- sary to form balanced judgments. (Continued on page 215) 
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sopranos 


ADELE ADDISON 

INGE BORKH 

*VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
*MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
NAOMI FARR 

JEAN FENN 

*HILDE GUEDEN 

IRENE JORDAN 

ALYNE DUMAS LEE 

EVA LIKOVA 

VIRGINIA MAC WATTERS 
*ELAINE MALBIN 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
HERVA NELLI 

*ROBERTA PETERS 

BIDU SAYAO 

ASTRID VARNAY 
MARLYS WATTERS 


mezzo-sopranos 


SLORIA LANE 
NELL RANKIN 
LORNA SYDNEY 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
JEAN MADEIRA 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


tenors 


KURT BAUM 
*MARIO DEL MONACO 


NCAC 


NCAC 


tenors 


JOHN DRUARY 
WALTER FREDERICKS 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
JAMES MELTON 
JULIUS PATZAK 
*JAN PEERCE 
RUDOLF PETRAK 
ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
*RAWN SPEARMAN 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
*CESARE VALLETTI 


baritones 


FRANK GUARRERA 
MACK HARRELL 
MORLEY MEREDITH 
ROBERT MERRILL 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 
*LEONARD WARREN 
ROBERT WEEDE 
ALEXANDER WELITSCH 


bass-baritones 


LORENZO ALVARY 
*JEROME HINES 
BRUCE MAC KAY 
NICOLA MOSCONA 
CARL PALANGI 
GERHARD PECHNER 
NICOLA ROSSI-LEMINI 
NORMAN SCOTT 
NORMAN TREIGLE 
LUBEN VICHEY 


FOR THE BEST IN 
MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT 


PRESENTS 


violinists pianists c 
NORMAN CAROL JACQUES ABRAM 

*IVRY GITLIS GINA BACHAUER 
NATHAN MILSTEIN ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
JEANNE MITCHELL BARBARA CUSTANCE 
JULIAN OLEVSKY HENRI DEERING 

BENNO RABINOF JOERG DEMUS 
RUGGIERO RICCI JOSE ECHANIZ 

AARON ROSAND SYDNEY FOSTER 

HARRY SHUB JAKOB GIMPEL 

OSCAR SHUMSKY JEAN GRAHAM 

*ISAAC STERN *FRIEDRICH GULDA 
JOSEPH SZIGETI JEANNETTE HAIEN 

RUBEN VARGA JACOB LATEINER 
MAURICE WILK SEYMOUR LIPKIN 


AURORA MAURO-COTTON 
ROBERT McDOWELL 

POLDI MILDNER 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
ISABEL MOURAO 
SUIOMAR NOVAES 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 

ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 

RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 


cellists 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


*GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


guitarist ENGENIA SNOW 
SORIANO 

*ANDRES SEGOVIA 
*MARIA TIPO 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 
EARL WILD 


harpist 


*NICANOR ZABALETA 


ensembles 
ALMA TRIO duo-pianists 
AMERICAN PIANO TRIO FERRANTE AND TEICHER 
EGER PLAYERS GOLD AND FIZDALE 
French Horn and Strings) LUBOSHUTZ AND NEMENO!F 


GRILLER STRING QUARTET ROMAN SISTERS 
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CONDUCTORS 


‘AURICE ABRAVANEL 
JRT ADLER 
\KTAY AHN 
USEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 
NESTO BARBINI 
\RL BOEHM 
AIL COOPER 
-IVIERO DE FABRITIIS 
SIRE DEFAUW 
CTOR DE SABATA 
SE ECHANIZ 
-BERTO EREDE 
IKAS FOSS 
ARLO MARIA GIULINI 
TTORIO GUI 
€ EOFFREY HOBDAY 
WIN HOFFMAN 
J \SCHA HORENSTEIN 
ERNER JANSSEN 
T BOR KOZMA 
J ISEF KRIPS 
S EGFRIED LANDAU 
NICOLA MALKO 
OR MARKEVITCH 
THOMAS MAYER 
WIN MC ARTHUR 
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"FRITZ REINER 


JULIUS RUDEL 
JAMES SAMPLE 
ERARD SAMUEL 
HARLES SCHIFF 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
ALEC SHERMAN 
JACQUES SINGER 


EORG SOLTI 


"WILLIAM STEINBERG 


JONATHAN STERNBERG 
FRITZ STIEDRY 

HANS SWAROWSKY 
HENRY SWOBODA 
EUGENE SZENKAR 
tFEINZ UNGER 

/ DSEPH WAGNER 
FRIEDER WEISSMANN 
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FOR THE 1955-56 SEASON 


national concert and artists corporation 


special attractions 
DANCE 


*AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS AND MUSICIANS (Company 
*THE BALLET THEATRE (Company of 100) 
*ALEXANDRA DANILOVA AND HER ENSEMBLE (Company 


*ANTONIO AND HIS SPANISH BALLET COMPANY (Company 
of 50) 


IVA KITCHELL 

CAROLA GOYA AND MATTEO 

GREGORY AND STRONG 

*AGNES DE MILLE DANCE THEATRE (Company of 60) 
*SADLER'S WELLS BALLET (Company of 150) 


INSTRUMENTAL 
MOZART PIANO FESTIVAL 


(Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Goldovsky & Orchestra 
BERLINER KAMMERORCHESTER (Company of 26) 
*| MUSICI (Company of 12) 

*VIENNA STRING SYMPHONY (Company 
*SCOTS GUARDS BAND AND MASSED PIPERS 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE RABINOFS 

GOLDOVSKY—''PIANO PORTRAITS 

MARO AND ANAHID AJEMIAN 

STAN FREEMAN—''PIANIST-HUMORIST 


VOCAL 


GOLDOVSKY'S OPERA THEATRE (Don Pasquale in Er 
*SANTA CECILIA CHOIR (Com 

WINGED VICTORY CHORUS (Company 

BORKH AND WELITSCH in joint recit 

MARAIS AND MIRANDA 

LIKOVA AND BAUM i 

CONTINENTAL-AIRES 

KNOWLES DUO 

GILBERT & SULLIVAN DUO 

*VIENNA CHOIR BOYS (Company of 25 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok 
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“Playing of a breadth and tonal magnificence 
seldom met with in these days characterized 
the recital that Alexander Brailowsky gave 
last night in Carnegie Hall. He 

placed his equipment at the service of music 
that is an intoxication of laughter and felicitous ideas. 
... another instance of piano playing 
glorious in its own right.” 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times, Jan. 26, 1955 


“Alexander Brailowsky’s recital at Carnegie Hall last night 
was characterized by the extraordinary brilliance 

for which he is justly famous. He has a technique that is 
literally dazzling, and that makes the piano repertoire’ s 
most exacting passages seem things of fluent ease.” 


P. G-H. 
New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 26, 1955 


BRAILOWSKY 


NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Ma) ks Levine O. O. Bottorfft 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
Photo Philippe Halsman, N. Y 
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‘Beauty and eloquence 


The New York Times, 


January 6, 1955 





Music: Ruggiero Ricci Plays Recital 


Violinist’s Technique 
in Program Lauded 


RUGGIERO RICCI, violinist. At Car- 


nw 
Sonata n C minor, Op. 10, 
-Beethoven 


No. 2 . . 
Sonata in F F minor. ‘Op. “$0. . .Prokofieff 
Six Capri Paganini 


By OLIN DOWNES 


a RICCI gave a 
remarkable, indeed an ex- 
tremely impressive violin re- 
cital last night in Carnegie 
Hall. His career has been a 
strange one. 

Twenty-five years ago he 
made a startlingly dramatic 
debut as an infant prodigy 
with an orchestra in this city. 
Later he seemed to have lest 
much of the ground that he 
had captured so quickly on his 
first appearance. Years have 
passed. In the intervening sea- 
sons Mr; Ricci has gradually 
and consistently developed a 
formidable technique that 
places him fully abreast of the 
most expert virtuosos of to- 
day upon the stringed instru- 
ments and an _ interpretative 
spirit that is bringing him 
steadily and _ consistently back 


© 
last night not 
only as an astonishing virtuoso, 
but. as a fine musician, whose 
virtuosity is merely his tool for 
interpretation. This greatly 
: pressed the audience. 


Bach and finish it with unac- 
companied Paganini was itself 
nof a surprise to those who are 
aware of the formidable tech- 
nique that he has developed. 
As a virtuoso of his instru- 
ment there are few today who 
can excel him. But last night 
Mr. Ricci played Bach always 


unanimously acclaimed 


known here for several years, but 
this concert gave an unusual im- 


pression of individuality in his); 


interpretative ideas and in vari- 
ous aspects of his technique. 
This was not the result 


| playin ¥ 





Ruggiero Ricci 





with beauty and eloquence of 
phrase, ard not portentously, 
with a long faceinduced by the 


hed violinist in this music. 


. 

e took the partita in the 
Ririt, sometimes playful, some- 
imes fanciful as well as poetic, 

which characterized the music. 
He played with finish and sen- 
suous charm. Not only did he 
surmount all technical prob- 
lems With ease, but with grace 
and mature musicianship. Much 
of the sense of restraint and 
involuntary reserve that have 
sometimes qualified his play- 
ing had disappeared. The par- 
tita was presented not anxious- 


Selections of Bach, 
Beethoven Offered 


ly or pretentiously, but with 
confident authority and with 
absorption in the delightful 
pieces as measures to be com- 
municated and enjoyed. 

Mr. Ricci’s style was prop- 
erly more rugged in the open- 
ing movement of Beethoven C 
minor piano and violin sonata. 
There was more concern with 
Beethoven's slashing accents 
and passionate pronouncements 
than with the smoothness of 
tone and the polish of phrase 
manffested in Bach. Perhaps 
there is more of passionate 
emotion in this music than the 
violinist, with his excellent 
pianist, Arthur Balsam, fully 
revealed. Nevertheless it. was 
broadly conceived reading, big 
in proportions and sentiment. 

= 

But if this sonata, thought. 
fully transfitted, was not. 100 
per cent, the smoldering, furi- 
ous sonata of Prokofieff, with 

its strangely shifte dmoods, it 
was a conspicuous achieve- 
ment. It is no work for mere 
display, or for ihe airs and 
graces of a cultivated artist's 
exhibition. 

The music broods and flares: 
it flashes with fantastical and 
diaphanous color. The last 
movement is wildly proclama- 
tive. Outstanding is the fact 
that with all its impetuousness 
of accent, the sonata is closely 
constructed, with ‘irm interra- 
lations of its parts, and a con- 
vincing culmination. Would 
we have thought so much of it 
if it had been less capable 
presented ? 

Mr. Ricci did well to appear 
in Carnegie Hall last night. 
He should be heard more fre- 
quently in this city. 


Thus when one hears the e 


fortless ease with which. Ricci 
not only played the Prokofieff 
work but also the Paganini Six 
Caprices, those devils of the fid- 


dle, 


only for those who dare all, 


then one realizes the extent of 
icci’s virtuosity. 


N.Y. Herald-Tribune, Francis Perkins, Jan. 6, 1955 


I 99—June-July—Third Tour in South America 


to, Anthony di Gesu 


L AMER CA F bruary 15, 1955 


1956—Jan.-April—Europe 


N.Y. Post, Harriett Johnson, Jan, 6, 195 


1956—Spring—South Africa 
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"Her recital last night at Town Hall—her sixth since her United States 
debut in 1950—was a fascinating experience for all those lucky enough 
to hear it. Her freshness of approach could be illustrated by every work 
on her program. Technically too, the recital was an absorbing experience. 
And what a joy it is to hear the way her subtle control can enable her to 
emphasize at will whatever main line she wants to bring out. Thus even in 
the midst of turbulence she can maintain a clear connective thread. No 
wonder the audience added cheers to its applause at the end of a 
generous program, which nevertheless seemed too short!" 


ROSS PARMENTER, THE NEW YORK TIMES, JANUARY 4th, 1955 


She played the Rachmaninoff Second Concerto with big colorful tone, 
a monumental degree of power and an unprecedented degree of tech- 



















nical perfection ... Her interpretation was refreshingly straightforward." 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, DECEMBER 18th, 1954 
Here is a pianist molded in the grand manner . . . her feather-light 


technique in pianissimo is a thing of beauty and her playing is marked 
by a simplicity and a clarity only at the command of a chosen few." 


MAX de SCHAUENSEE, THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, JANUARY 14th, 1955 


STEINWAY PIANO HMV e RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS 


management: National Concert and Artists Corporation c 


Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BRILLIANT STAR GF THE METROPOL\A 
Vy 
Metropolitan Opera mY, 
La Scala, Milan 
San Francisco Opera 
Cincinnati Summer Opera 


Philadelphia La Scala 


Concert 
Symphony 
Radio 


Television 


Columbia Records 
c) R. cS. A.— Victor 


Metropolitan Opera Recordings 


"I NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York, 22 N.Y. © Marks Levine « O.O. Bottorff 
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A 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff 


and 


Boris Goldovsky 


THREE PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA 





~ LIMITED TOUR — 


A few dates available 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


/11 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
MARKS LEVINE Baldwin Pianos O. O. BOTTOR’ F 
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’ .. The most brilliant 


artistic and amusing performance of The Barber of Seville 
that has been given in thirty years of opera in this city. 
It is not possible to praise too highly Mr. Erede's treat- 
ment of the score and command of the entire perform- 
ance, on the stage and in the orchestra pit. In fact the 
entire presentation, where the music is concerned, eman- 
ated from him and his sensitive and precise treatment of 
Rossini’s measures. Rarely, indeed, have they received 
such an understanding and intuitive realization." 


Olin Downes—N.Y. Times Feb. 19, '54 































Alberto Erode 


CONDUCTOR 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 

ASSOCIATION 


Internationally 
Famous 
Recordings 
by London ffrr 
Complete operas: 
Aida (LLA 13) Otello (LLA 24) Romeo et Juliette (LLA 18) 
La Boheme (LL 462/3) Pagliacci (LL 880/1) Tosca (LL 660 /1) 
Madama Butterfly (LLA 8) Rigoletto (LLA 25) 


Other recordings: 
Operatic Recital by Mario Del Monaco Operatic Highlights for Orchestra No.3 Verdi Recital by Mario Del Monaco (LD 9051) 


(LL 1025 & LD 9082) (LL 296) La Boheme, Highlights (LL 649) 
Arias from | Pagliacci and Cavalleria Italiana in Algeri—Overture (LD 9091) Madama Butterfly Highlights (LL 650) 
Rusticana (LD 9133) Mireille, Vocal Highlights (LL 939) Operatic Recital by Gianni Poggi (LD 9106) 
Operatic recital by Cesare Siepi, No. | Nabucco Overture (LD 9037) Boris Gudonov, Excerpts (LL 660 /1) 
(LD 9168) Aida, Complete Nile Scene (LD 9055) 


Forthcoming: La Tourondot 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff 


1] FIFTH AVENUE Siegfried Hearst, Manager, Conductors Division NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Berliner 


KAMMERORCHESTER 





"An artistic peak of the Festival weeks was Hans von Benda with his outstand .¢ 
pm . - 
Chamber Orchestra... the performance conducted Dy him can only be pra 





in one word: "'Masterly. 




















ROME 
"...one of the most admired Orchestras in the European mus’ a 
world...an artistic delight with its masterly performance f 
classical works. Benda and his musicians played with admirable e 
ae with deep understanding...and a delicate mu ] 
PARIS 
"The public shouted bravos and if the musicians would not have left the pod 
the audience would have remained." 
MADRID 
sar euiae ese Games he camel Geel Rn snes 
Telefunken Reco ds 
Hans von Benda + Conductor 
National Concert and Artists Corporation, 711 Fifth Ave. * N. Y. 22, N. Y. Marks Levine O. O. Bottoi ff PEW 
ee oe ae . ‘ Abin ae > nr “Ever 
coher 
tance 
caly 
curve 
: about 
plays 
SOPRANO 
IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 
BARITONE 
VE 
"One of the eee voices and one of __! The 
the most electrifying personalities | Miss 
of our generation. med: 
Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times pleas 
" t he 
Inge Borkh would seem to be the best foal 
thing that has happened to German \us 
opera in this country since the great 
days of Flagstad." 
Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 
"Alexander Welitsch, a big, heavy 
baritone and a superb actor, made... 
the finest Jochanaan | have ever seen." 
Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 
National Concert and Artists Corporation, 711 Fifth Ave. * N. Y. 22, N. Y. Marks Levine O. O. Bottor‘! vA 
OTANI a ARIAT AE LS Lt AC es SII Si BF FRR A I NOB ERI ABR ne ANB erm | 
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' EW YORK TIMES February 9th, 1955 


“Everything she played was warm and alive. Everything, too, was 
coherent, and these merits sprang from the fact that Miss Cus- 
tance had made each of her selections thoroughly her own. Not 
caly did she know how they should go—the sort of dynamic 
curve they should traverse, that is—but she also had clear ideas 
about the meanings her composers intended to convey. . . . She 
plays with so much insight and genuine feeling.” 

Ross Parmenter 


Barbara 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE February 9th, 1955 


“There are a wealth of things to commend in her playing. . . 
Miss Custance displays a musical spirit of unusual strength, im- 
mediacy and perception. Her music means something. It gives 
pleasure. It is not only well based in a cultural tradition, but 
it has achieved a synthesis within her and sings forth with the 
ireshness of personal experience. Such is the essence of real 
‘qusicianship, and cannot too often be discovered.” 


L. T. 














ustance 


CANADIAN PIANIST 


Now booking for 4th European tour and 2nd North American Tour 1955-1956 


MARKS LEVINE Steinway Piano 
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VATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Hallmark Records 0. O. BOTTORFF 











“S. Hurok deals exclusively in the crown jewels of art!” .... 


Thus last month, a leading critic summed up what has been well 
known for more than three decades to concert ballet, opera, theatre, 
radio, television and motion picture audiences everywhere: The label, 
“S. Hurok Presents,” is a guarantee of the extraordinary. 


Under the aegis of America’s Impresario have come the most 
fabulous personalities of our century. No series or season in any city is 
complete without the inclusion of several of today’s representatives of 
this great tradition: the distinguished performers and companies whose 
names appear on the page opposite. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


JAN PEERCE FRITZ REINER ° 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES LEONARD WARREN 


PATRICE MUNSEL GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 

WILLIAM STEINBERG ISAAC STERN 

BLANCHE THEBOM ANDRES SEGOVIA |’ 
ROBERTA PETERS HILDE GUEDEN 
MARIO DEL MONACO MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
JEROME HINES CESARE VALLETTI 
FRIEDRICH GULDA IVRY GITLIS 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET RAWN SPEARMAN 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
MARIA TIPO ELAINE MALBIN Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous company 


from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


NICANOR ZABALETA THE BALLET THEATRE 


Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, directors. America's first company 
and from Vienna d climaxes its fifteenth anniversary season returning to the 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS VIENNA STRING SYMPHONY ¥ ere 
3 THE AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS AND MUSICIANS 
After sensational successes in its initial American season, the 


i aol PR oe i a = great theatrical company returns for an extensive coast-to-coast 
eee tour following its engagement at the Edinburgh Festival in 1955. 


SCOTS GUARDS BAND 


with Massed Pipers and Highland Dancers 

A colorful spectacle including displays of marching, Highland 
dancing and a concert by the symphonic band. This marks the 
first American visit of this world-famous organization founded 
in 1642. The company will number 108 persons. 


SANTA CECILIA CHOIR 


Direct from Rome, one of the world's most famous choral 
organizations visits the U.S. for the first time. 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA and Soloists 
in GREAT MOMENTS OF BALLET 


A repeat tour after sensational successes across the country. 

























ANTONIO and his Spanish Ballet Company 


Company of 50 with Orchestra, direct from triumphs in London, 
Paris and Monte Carlo. First time in America. 





1 MUSICI 


The brilliant Italian string ensemble hailed by Toscanini. 
and 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


France's great repertory company comes to the U.S. for the first 
time, presented with the cooperation of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Exclusive Management: 


a} HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. © HUROK ARTISTS. Inc. 
: on HUROK PRODUCTIONS. Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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S. HUROK 


Zabaleta 


“4 Superb Harpist!” 
— OLIN DOWNES,N. Y. Times 


“The Master of his instrument.” 
— MILES KASTENDIECK,-N. Y. Jour.-Amer. 
“One of the finest harpists 


in the world.” = — ime MAGazine 
“First-rate!” 
— HARRIET JOHNSON, N. Y. Post 


“Beautiful!” 
"— LOUIS BIANCOLLI, N. Y. World Tele. & Sun 


Mr. Zabaleta's recital 





programs will include works 
composed for harp by 
Beethoven, Bach, Handel 
and Faure. 

In his orchestral 

repertoire are compositions 
written for the harpist 

by. Milhaud, Villa-Lobos, 
and Damase as well as 
works by Gliere, 

Debussy, Saint-Saens, 


and Pierne. 


“Not only does Zabaleta seem 
to achieve the impossible as re- 
gards agility, but also his range 
of tone colour has to be heard 
to be believed.” 

The Times, London 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artist Corp. 
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Mr. Hines made musical 
the first American born 


these five great roles o basso 
houses. 


repertoire in major 











The title role in Boito's 
masterpiece "Mefistofele™. 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 

1954 season. 









of 
* oy yy ; 


The gloomy monarch of Spain 
Philip J! in Verdi's “Don 
Carlo" Metropolitan Opera 
1950-51-52-53-54-55. Teatro 
Colon—1953. 





H JROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


Bo king Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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RADIO & TV ye SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


“Mr. Hines’ voice is certainly one of 
the best of any to be heard today in 
opera anywhere!" 


OLIN DOWNES 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Boris in “Boris Goudunov" 
Metropolitan Opera 1954. 
Munich Festival 1955. 





The compassionate 
Padre Guardino in 
“Forza del Destino” 
Metropolitan Opera 
1952-53-54. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST 
BASSO 


OPERA ye CONCERT 


The title Role in 
Mozart's Jovial "Don 
Giovanni". Munich Fes- 
tival 1954. Metropoli- 
tan Opera 1955. 





European Engagements arranged by Konzertdirecktion: Alfred Diez, Karlplatz 6, Vienna 
In Italy: Ferone and Ansaloni, Vittorio Emanuele 26, Milano, Italy. 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


JOERG DEMUS 


PIANIST 


VIENNA 


“a musician possessed of charm, depth of 
feeling and sensibility...” 
—Wiener Kurier 
“a generally acclaimed master...” 
Weltpresse 


“he succeeds in penetrating into the world of Bach 
An extraordinary and extremely rare phe- 
nomenon - 


Messaggero di Perugia 


PARIS 


“Demus... has everything! Paris is his!” 
Figaro 


the most perfect pianist of the younger genera- 


Paris-Presse 
he won the complete admiration and enthusiasm of 
an audience reputed to be perhaps the most difficult in the 
world,” 


France-Soir 


LONDON 


.a gifted and serious artist...” 
Daily Telegraph 
“... he brought brilliant clarity and dignified deliberation .. . 
thorough musicianship.” 


Times 


RIO DE JANEIRO 





the authentic artist . . . a musician modelled by Mozart.” 
Correo 
a vivid technique, an excellent sonority, an acute sense of phras- 
ing, a docile temperament and perfect taste.” “ £ ts Westminster 
Novicias graficas 25 7 oe one . 


Records 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


_ tag Baldwin 
MARKS LEVINE O. O. BOTTORFF ; Piano 
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NORTH AMERICA 





“Jean Madeira has one of the biggest, 
richest, most thoroughly grand-style con- 
traltos ever to grace the opera house stage.” 


Alfred Frankenstein 
The San Francisco Chronicle 


SOUTH AMERICA 





“By the exceptional warmth of her voice, 
by her mastery of vocal technic, and by 
her exquisite musicianship, Miss Madeira 
has created a strong and unforgettable 
desire in us to have her return.” 


El Comercio, Lima, Peru 


EUROPE 


“One of the most genuine, most beautiful 
and best treated alto-voices that ever rang 
out within the walls of our Opera .. . 
tumultuous applause met Jean Madeira 
from a capacity house.” 


Aftonbladet, Stockholm 





Contralto Star of the Metropolitan 


| JEAN MAD EIRA Acclaimed on 3 Continents 


SOLD-OUT THRU JANUARY 1956 — NOW BOOKING 1956-1957 


Highlights of 2nd European Tour 1955-56 


MUNICH OPERA ¢ MUNICH and SALZBURG FESTIVALS ¢ BRUSSELS OPERA FESTIVAL ¢ STOCKHOLM and VIENNA OPERA ¢ COVENT GARDE* 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION Worldwide Representatives: 
Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff KONZERTDIRECKTION, ALFRED DIEZ, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. SOCIEDAD MUSICAL DANIEL, ERNESTO DE QUESADA, HAVANA, CUB 
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Designed By Bob Gill 









‘... Brazil which has produced Guiomar 
Novaes has done it again!” Boston Post 


Isabel 
Mourao 


Brazilian pianist has 
taken her place 
among the leading 
piano virtuosi. 


“...1t was magnificent!” London Times 





“An outstanding interpreter, deep and 
sensitive!” Milan-Corriere Della Sera 


an “Real pianistic excitement!” N.Y. Times 


“Musician and a pianist!” N.Y. Tribune 





[S “Dazzling verve, victorious assurance!” ~" weer" | Oct.-Dec. 755 Europe 
Paris—La Revue Musicale _ oe Jan.-Mar. 1956 USA 


‘Absolute suceess!”’ Vienna-Neuer 


= Kurier Management: 


NCAC Marks Levine 
and O. O. Bottorff, 
711 5th Ave., N. Y. 


‘... extremely rare to hear such a per- 
‘ormance!” Rio—Jornal do Comercio 
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CARL 





BASS-BARITONE 





















IN CONCERT—Rich Honors 


“Electrified his audience in scenes from ‘Boris’, with the Seattle 
Symphony under Milton Katims’ baton. He sang, not only with ease but 
with impact as well, The emotion with which he feels the role is superb 
and he has the voice to delineate that emotion.” 

John Voorhees, Seattle Post Intelligencer 


“A distinct success. . . . His voice is big, musical and mellow in quality. 
Palangi received enthusiastic applause from the audience, the conductor 
and the orchestra. Palangi is big time, both as singer and actor.” 


Constance Herreshoff, The San Diego Union 
2 


“Young Palangi has an exceptionally fine bass voice which he uses not 
. . . . ae 
explosively but with real melodic line. 
Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner 








PALANLI 


WITH THE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA CO.— 


“From the standpoint of vocal qualit . 
stage appearance and dramatic impac . 
we have never had a better portraye . 
This young artist indicated by both h 
singing and his acting that he can hol | 
his own in the best of companies.” 
Marjory M. Fish« ., 


San Francisco Net s 
2 


“A special word should be added about 
Palangi’s majestic and telling perforn - 


ance.” Alfred Frankenstei.:, 
San Francisco Chronic 


“Made his role most impressive. . . . His 
is a deep, smooth, beautifully modu- 
lated voice . . . his stage presence has 
dignity and conviction . . . outstanding 
in every role... .” Marie Hicks Davidson, 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


“Carl Palangi made an uncommonly 
forceful Monterone with a solid bass 
voice that should be a definite acquisi- 
tion to the San Francisco Opera Com- 


pany... er Albert Goldbersz, 
Los Angeles Times 


“A well-schooled voice and genuine 
dramatic sense. . . .”” = Raymond Kendall, 
Los Angeles Mirro 





NATIONAL CONCERT 


AND 


ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
MARKS LEVINE—O. O. BOTTORFF | 
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BRIAN QULLIVAN 


Tenor—Metropolitan Opera RS 

































"He has a handsome voice, as handsome as his appearance, and it has a glorious ring . . . 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Thursday, January 20, 1955 


"Sullivan was the first really big tenor—big in 
voice, physical presence and dramatic capability 
—whom we have had as the pretender to the 















































it, Russian throne, so that for the first time in our 
aC , local experience the Czar Boris was opposed by a 
ya. creditable antagonist..." 
hs 
ol | S. F. Chronicle, October 1, 1953—Altred Frankenstein FERRANDO IN 
“COS! FAN TUTTE" 
he A 
jets ",.. his first Minneapolis recital ... 
...was a happy occasion on both sides 
of the footlights ... 
oul ... Such security and accuracy, such 
Pa. easy production of fine tone as he dis- 
fei, played are rare. 
uci? 
...1 could have stood and cheered.” 
} Minneapolis Tribune, 
February 25, 1955 
His 
du- 
has "... brilliant, robust tone...a major 
ing figure among operatic tenors.” 
a San Francisco Chronicle, 
— Sept. 27, 1954—R. H. Hagen 
RODOLFO IN 
“LA BOHEME” 
"...a handsome 
ily Rodolfo . .. 
ass . , 
sSei- His voice was excep- 
it tionally pliant and ex- 
ie pressive and the top 
mes tones came off with 
debonair ease." 
Los Angeles Times, 
Tuesday, Oct, 26, 1954 
ine 
dal!, 
rro: ] 
DIMITRI IN 
“BORIS GODUNOV”" 
| 
| NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22 N.Y. 
‘F MARKS LEVINE 2 0. O. BOTTORFF 
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CLARAMAE 


Sitcaete 


CONTRALTFO 





Another Record Season 





of 85 Major Appearances 


4 seasons Metrepolitan Opera Company, 


9 seasons San Francisco Opera Company, 7. engagements New. Dork 
Philharmonic Symphony, 7 engagements San Francisco Symphony, 

3 engagements Los Angeles Philharmonic 

Season after Season with Minneapolis Symphony, Boston Symphony, 
Rochester Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, Philadelphia Civic Opera; 
Miami Opera, San Antonio Opera, New Orleans Opera, 

Cincinnati Opera and other major opera and symphony associations. 
Leading Contralto of Opera Broadcast with Toscanini and NBC Symphony Orchestra 


~ in Verdi's Un Ballo in.Maschera (RCA Victor Recording) just released. 


Also Columbia... Mercury Recording Artist 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. * Marks Levine QO. O. Bottorff 
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‘“‘A Magnificent Voice’’ 


Olin Downes, New York Times 


‘A Colossal Bass’’ 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 


IN OPERA: 


"As King Phillip (Don Carlo) Vichey evoked memories and 
comparison with Chaliapin.” 
Zuericher Nachrichten, Zurich 


"The event of the evening was the Mephistopheles of Luben 
Vichey.” 


Weltpresse, Vienna 


“Luben Vichey's Mephistopheles evinced superb acting and 
singing of high order." 





Denver Post 


IN CONCERT: 


"Luben Vichey, Met Bass, sang with a full, ringing vocalism 
that stamped him as one of the most important singers of this 
type before the public today.” 





Harriet Johnson, New York Post 


“Luben Vichey revealed a Basso that had power, depth and 
richness.” 
Cleveland News 


"An artist who is decidedly a great singer.” 
Claude Chamfray, Arts, Paris 





"The monumental and the intimate, ballad and lyricism, this 
all Mr. Vichey masters with unique artistry." 
Tages Anzeiger, Zurich 


"A majestic voice.” 


Diario de Barcelona, Barcelona 








RCA VICTOR and 
LONDON SSRR RECORDINGS 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


1955-56 NOW BOOKING 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff Personal Representative: GERARD SEMON 
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 GONTINENTAL-AIRES 


Vocal Ensemble In Diversified Programs 


with Julian Parrish 
Pianist—Arranger 





CLINTON HOLLAND — TENOR — FEATURE 
ROBERT A. BULGER — TENOR — DRAMATIST 
WANZA L. KING — BARITONE — NARRATOR 
J. WAYLAND JACKSON — BASSO 

JULIAN PARRISH — PIANIST — LEADER 


Wonderful Aubassaders of the Ants” 





"Versatility of Continental-Aires Charms Audi- "Never heard a Pianist so much a part of the "A highly musical and finely drilled quartet of 
— aaa Reon ye yer a artist group as was Julian Parrish. He has been male voices highly moving in tonal nuance and 
folk Tan ool aia — a recognized many times by music critics for his quality . . . Diction—wonderful to hear. . . 
Carrol, lowa—1954 "Miracle fingers." A clever music arranger.” Lead tenor a find, 
. Peggy Glanville-Hicks 
“One cannot imagine more happy interpretation. Ottumwa, lowo—1954 ‘ : 
An exquisite ensemble. . Received New York City Herald Tribune 
thunderously by the overflow audience.” ' 
The Cullman Alabama Tribune—1954 Something in their Program, everyone could “Classical numbeis in Italian, German and French, 
a most vociferous in its ie Purdue University Hall of Music folk songs drew quick responsive applause .. ." 
Geneva, N. Y. Daily Times—1954 Lafayette, Indiano—1954 Faribault Daily News, Minnesota—1954 





NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. NOW BEING BOOKED 


711 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


PHIL TIPPEN—Director—Special Attractions Spring 1955 ¢ Falll955 Spring 1956 
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JOSEPH EGER DIRECTOR, FRENCH HORN VIRTUOSO 
* tee oi Ete \ 
s Sd WEN . 
Ht i. x 
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‘epebitively anes’ unforgettable performance” o SHollsiod Citizen News 


“incredible.. deep nobility...most tfinisted in the® ‘country”. — L.A. News 


%, 





ae 


4 
seer oe 
Wwe’ 


EGER P LAYE RS Varied chamber music 


concerts with Piano — Violin and Cello 





i w NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
ae od MARKS LEVINE 0. O. BOTTORFF 
Re ene aaa 711 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Robert 
eo ” WEEDE 


BARITONE 















"INCOMPARABLE 
MASTER OF 
HIS ART” 


CAPITOL RECORDS 





Cc NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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The ROMAN SISTERS (« 


Y vette 


French Duo- Pianists 


European Tour A Big Triumph: 
“Only admiration can be expressed for a.style that is classically pure, and 
always preserves the artistic conception.” 

: Le Courrier, Geneva, Switzerland, May 29, 1 54 
“The Roman Sisters have everything to express the sanctity of art. Th-ir 
duo-pianism is extraordinary.” Guide du Concert, Paris, June 18, 1 54 
“Josette and Yvette Roman demonstrated a technique that is always p-e- 
cise, yet supple . . . clever, yet sensitive.” 


‘ ; . Rene Dumesnil, Le Monde, Paris, June 9,1 354 
New American Success: 


“The Sisters Roman thrilled the audience with a display of teamwork « :d 
musicianship . . . Fabulous where sheer wizardry of technique and 
semble is concerned.” Lowell Durham, Salt Lake City Tribune, Dec. 16, 1 54 


= Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 NOW BOOKIN 3; 








“Her striking virtuosity captivated the au 
ence . . . she displayed rare talent, prodigic is 
manual strength and dexterity, and sensit ¢ 
warmth.” 

—The Knoxville Journal, Oct. 21, 1 *4 


“cc 


. all the pyrotechnics demanded of a 

concert pianist were magnificently done.” 

—The Windsor Daily Star, Ontario, Cana a 
Now. 9, 1954 


Luugena 
SN O W 


Pianist 


“\liss Snow presented a concert in the fame 1s 
grand style of days gone by. She is an art s 
whose touch was sure and who concentrat d 
on the musical values of her selections . 
her tone was majestic and expressive.” 


a 


—Salina Advertiser- 
Sun. Kansas, Nov. 4, 14 # 


“Relaxed loveliness, yet great torce and pow 
Skilled artistry.” 
—The Atlanta Journal, Jan. 9, 19°# 





Steinway Piano 





“He has a warm and brilliant tone, an agile left hand and an 
extensive technique.” —Olin Downes, Nov. 17, 1954 


“He has the element of greatness. He plays artistically with a 
beautiful tone.” —The Christian Science Monitor, March 24, 1954 


“Playing of a very high order, in which beautifully shaped 
phrases abounded and a mastery of the instrument and its possi- 
bilities were ever in evidence.” 

—Max De Schauensee, The Philade'phia Bulletin 
“Carol proves hit as solo violinist.” 


—Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press, Feb. 12, 1925 


R.C.A. Victor Recor /s 


NORMAN CAROL Zotnist 
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“, .» prodigious technician... 
phenomenal . . . sheer heroics. . 
dazzling octave passages... 

utmost bravura.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
January 6, 1954 
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PIANIST 
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EARL WILD 


In remernica 1955 ---Now Sorting 


Baldwin Piano 
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"WILK PLAYS WITH DISTINC- 
TION (Headline) — a musician with 


. wu 
something to say. 
New York Times 


"The brilliant forcefulness of his 
interpretation is something long to 
be remembered." 

A. Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 


"Extraordinarily impressive per- 
formance." 
Alex. Fried, San Francisco Examiner 


"He played in a way that left none 
of the beauties to be imagined... 
made expressive and communicative 
music.” N. Y. Post 


"A prodigious violinist" 
Palo Alto Times 


"Ranks with the best" 


Nashville Banner 


"One of the most satisfying violin- 
ists heard in many seasons." 
Albany Times-Union 
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“A MASTER OF HIS INSTRUMENT” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


MAURICE 































"A master violinist . . . an art- 
ist who creates with inner depth, 
and at the same time with the 
joy of playing.” 


Die Neue Zeitung, Beriin 


"Displayed an impressive tech- 
nique in a finely exciting per- 
formance." London Times 

"A really captivating musical 
experience.” Neue Zuricher Zeitung 


"The name of Maurice Wilk is 


one that will have to be remem- 
bered." Die Welt, Hamburg 


"Wilk is a thoroughbred violin- 
ist . . . gives many sublime mo- 
ments." De Tijd, Amsterdom 


"An astonishingly fine per- 
formance—Wilk performed with 
fire and depth." 


The Dominion, Wellington, New Zealand 
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Women in Our Orchestras 


continued from page 30 


One manager has words of praise 
for the five women in his orchestra 
—for their ability, promptness and 
being good troupers. Another 
writes that subscribers are occa- 
sionally surprised or even shocked 
to see that the entire outer line 
(the players at the front of the 
stage) is feminine, but that he 
always points out the girls were 
chosen strictly on ability. 

“Women in the orchestra often 
help bridge the gap between or- 
chestra and public by _participat- 
ing in committee activities and 
being generally of news value — 
human interest’ stories, having 
babies, giving cooking advice, mod- 
eling in style shows and so on,” 
writes a woman manager of the 
dozen in her ensemble. 

Whenever a Dora or an Alice or 
a Genevieve appeared in an orches- 
ra’s roster before World War II, 
it was usually under the classifica- 
tion “Harp”. Women have always 
been allowed to play this instru- 
ment, even when they were denied 
performance on others. No doubt 
this exception is an outgrowth of 
what Sophie Drinker, in her schol- 
arly book “Music and Women”, 
calls “a kind of woman worship, 
artificial, without roots in any real 
function of value of women”. 

When secular music began to 
assume importance, men wanted to 
keep women from resuming par- 
ticipation in an art that had been 
theirs in primitive times. One way 
to assure their quiescence was to 
immobilize them, by relegating 
them to passivity as the object of 
men’s music instead of the creators 
of their own. So that for several 
centuries thev took little active 
part in musical culture. 


Immobilize for Quiescence 


When at last instruments were 
put into their hands, those instru- 
ments were likely to be strings—the 
angelic harp, the lute and the lyre, 
and in later times the ladylike vio- 
lin or viola. Even the comparative 
ungainliness of the cello was pre- 
ferable to the’ wind instruments 
that blow a lady’s face all out of 
shape, or the drums, which re- 
quire athleticism beyond her pow- 
ers—or dignity. 

Today all the barriers are down. 
Although the feminine contingent 
is heavily loaded with strings, we 
find in the major orchestras alone 
eight flutes and oboes each, six 
horns, three bassoons, two trom- 
bones, one bassoon, and one con- 
trabassoon. 

The tuba is not tackled very 
often, but in Nashville, for ex- 
ample, there is a girl who pro- 
fesses no fear for its involved 
plumbing and heavy weight. 

When it comes to beating their 
own drums. women are still a 
trifle shv. We find, however, three 
percussionists in the major orches- 
tras—in Kansas City, Houston and 
Seattle, and one who doubles in 
viola in San Antonio. Many more 
turn up in community orchestras, 
among them Evansville and New 
Haven, and there is even a timpan- 
ist or two. for example, one in 
Kalamazoo. 

It is not as if women did not 
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possess the lung power or the bi- 
ceps to blow the horns or beat the 
drums. The Marine Band com- 
posed entirely of women during 
World War II disproved that. But 
even before, women as _ brass per- 
formers took part in various fields 
of entertainment. Youth and 
school orchestras we have had with 
us many years, replete with girls 
in the departments of “bang” and 
“blow” as well as “scrape”. 

Girl Acts in Vaudeville 

In vaudeville between 1925 and 
1935, girl acts could not be organ- 
ized fast enough to meet the de 
mands of the circuit and indepen- 
dent bookers, and some of the 
women found their way into girls’ 
orchestras, most of whom leaned 
heavily on the brass and wind sec- 
tions. There was even an all-brass 
ensemble, The Girls of the Golden 
West, who dressed in cowboy out- 
fits. Several larger groups, among 
them the Hormel All-Girl Orches- 
tra and two that are in existence 
today, Phil Spitalny’s and Ada Leo- 
nard’s, feature substantial brass 
sections, and, of course, the drum- 
mers are girls. 

Women’s orchestras were much 
in evidence during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
Odell, in his “Annals of the New 
York Stage”, mentions Marion Os- 
good’s Ladies Orchestra of Boston, 
the Damen Elite Kapell, the Lady’s 
Marine Mandolin Orchestra, and 
the Ladies Amateur Orchestra, all 
of which gave concerts in New 
York. Another popular string en- 
semble was the Vienna Ladies Or- 
chestra of 20. An ensemble that 
gave concerts in the Waldorf, the 
old Steinway Hall, and Mendels 
sohn Hall from 1896 to 1906 was 
the Women’s String Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Carl Lachmund. 

Undoubtedly the pace-setter of 
the turn of the century was the 
Soston Fadettes, an orchestra or- 
ganized by Caroline Nichols, a 
Boston violinist, in 1888. For a 
good part of its distinguished 
career of 32 years, the Fadettes 
toured the country from coast to 
cbast, playing in lyceums, concert 


halls, summer parks and the better 
vaudeville houses, and giving a to 
tal of 6,063 concerts. Over the years 
its 600 members earned a_half- 
million dollars for themselves. 

For touring, the Fadettes’ com- 
plement was 20 girls; this was en- 
larged to 40 for summer concerts 
in Boston. It is said that certain 
Boston Symphony members __be- 
came much aroused at the success 
of certain of their girl pupils, who 
competed for their summer jobs— 
and got them. 

Symphonic groups of women en- 
joyed a heyday in the 1930s, when 
more than a dozen existed through- 
out the country. Sturdiest, per 
haps, was the Women’s Symphony 
of Chicago, which has persisted in 
some form or other until today. It 
was organized in 1925, and gave 
concerts on the radio, in the sum 
mer at the World’s Fair, and sev- 
eral winter concerts each year. Its 
conductors have been’ Richard 
Czerwonky, Ethel Leginska, Ebba 
Sundstrom, Gladys Welge, and 
others. ‘Fhe current group of 35- 
10 players may restore Désiré De- 
fauw to a conductor’s career in 
Chicago. 

The Philadelphia Women’s Sym- 
phony, J. W. F. Leman, conductor, 
has been a fixture of the concert 
scene for many years. So was the 
Women’s Symphony of Long 
Beach, Calif., with Eva Anderson 
as conductor. Earlier on the West 
Coast, the Los Angeles Woman's 
Symphony had a career beginning 
in 1893, under Harley Hamilton, 
D. C. Cianfoni, and James K 
Guthrie. 

Orchestrette Classique 

In the thriving 1930s (thriving 
for women’s orchestras if not for 
the finances of the nation), the 
Orchestrette Classique of New York 
was organized by Frederique 
Joanna Petrides, a gifted and ener- 
getic woman. Other women whose 
ambitions ran to the larger sym- 
phonic bodies were Antonia Brico 
and Gertrud Hrdliczka, who con 
ducted periodically in New York. 
Miss Brico now leads the Denver 
Businessmen’s Orchestra, which 
belies its name by a personnel half 
of women. 

Still active is the Cleveland 
Women’s Orchestra, which was 
founded in 1935 by Herman 
Schandler, who is still its conduc- 
tor. Other groups in Portland, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Boston, Stockton 





Berline 
Norman Hollander, principal cellist of the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
gives a lesson to his son Melvin. Interested spectators are Mrs. 
Hollander, violinist of the Philharmonic, and the two other children, 
Marilyn and David 


(Calif.), Baltimore, Mason City 
(lowa), St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
have not weathered the years. The 
Detroit Women’s Symphony has 
recently been streamlined into a 
chamber ensemble of about 50 by 
its conductor, Victor Kolar. 
Perhaps the liveliest of the 
toutes femmes aggregations is thé 
Montreal Women’s Symphony, 
which was organized in 1940 and 
still has a respected place in Can 
ada. Ethel Stark has always been 
its conductor. The presence of an 
all-woman orchestra in Canada is 
not surprising, for there are not as 
many orchestras where women can 
take their places alongside of men 
Of the 468 or so women players 
in our major orchestras, about 17 
per cent possess an added value not 
only to the orchestra but to their 
communities as well. They are the 
married women—married, that is 
to male members of the same or 
chestras. In other words, there are 
about 80 married couples in th 
31 orchestras. (The number is un 
doubtedly higher among the com 
munity orchestras, with their 
higher per cent of women.) 


Couples Listed 


follows: one 
Atlanta, Balti 


The score is as 
couple apiece in 
more, Cincinnati (where Ernest 
and Betty Glover are the onls 
trombone couple in the major o1 
chestras), Los Angeles, and Roches 
ter; two in Chicago, Cleveland 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Minneap 
olis, New Orleans, Portland, and 
San Francisco; three in 
Ft. Wayne, and Tulsa; four in 
Buffalo, Houston, San Antonio 
and St. Louis; six in Dallas, Okla 
homa City, and Pittsburgh; and 
seven in Kansas City and Seattle 

On the basis of Kansas Citv's 
larger number of wedded twosomes 
the comment of the 
Hans Schwieger, is significant 
“You might be surprised to see so 
many combinations in the orches 
tra, but I find this arrangement 
most advantageous from an artistic 
viewpoint, because it is not very 
probable that the couples find the 
same combination 
other orchestras. Besides, from ; 
human viewpoint it is wonderful 
for these people to spend thei 
married life together in the sam 
community”. 


Denvei 


conductor, 


openings in 


Because it is their 
source ol 


principal 
income, the major-or 
chestra couples face the most chal 
lenging problems—how to arrangt 
their lives so that they can give 
the most to music, their children 
and their community. Let us take 
a look at a_ half-dozen of these 
musical pairs, and see how they 
work things out. 

In Dallas, the yvoung Clyde Mil 
lers already are in their own one 
story, three-bedroom home in ; 
middle class, residential area where 
a new development has sprung up 
Clyde, first horn, and Peggy, a vio 
linist, are about to go out to do 
the marketing together, and Pegey 
is giving a few last-minute direc 
tions to their part-time maid, who 
also acts as baby sitter. Pamela 
Ann was born on Aug. 25, 1954, 
and Debra Joan is four. 

The Clouds of Seattle live in a 
brick “six-in-one”, with full base 
ment and recreation room. It is 
just a mile from the campus of the 
University of Washington, of which 
both are graduates, in a neighbor 
hood of professional and _ business 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Public Radio Concerts Are 
Welcome Innovation in Paris 


By CuristTiINnA THORESBY 


and interesting season in Paris 

and the French provinces this 
coming spring and summer, in con- 
trast to the few outstanding events 
last year. 

A welcome innovation that was 
initiated during the fall and that it is 
to be hoped will become a regular 
feature of the musical life of Paris 
is the series of special occasional 
public Thursday evening radio con- 
certs at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, with the Orchestre National 
featuring well-known conductors and 
soloists. The usual Thursday evening 
radio concerts, excellent though they 
often are, are normally held before 
invited audiences or in studio sessions 
and are inclined to pass unnoticed. 

The new series, which enlarges the 
financial possibilities and will un- 
doubtedly increase its activities, is 
adding new dignity and a much more 
general popular appeal to the activi- 
ties of the radio. There would also 
seem to be the undeniable psychologi- 
cal factor, that a series of special 
concerts is somehow always more at- 
tractive and satisfactory than isolated 
concert events. Isaac Stern gave this 
new series a fine and exciting send-off 
in November with a wonderfully ma- 
ture and enthralling performance of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, which had 
the impact of a newly discovered 
work. 

The second concert featured an 
equally impressive appearance by Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, who played the Bee- 
thoven Fourth Concerto. Both these 
concerts, given to packed and enthusi- 
astic houses, were conducted by André 
Cluytens. Rafael Kubelik, who had 
not visited Paris for some three or 
tour years, continued the series with 
two concerts in December. Mr. Kube- 
lik is not widely known in France as 
yet, and it was regrettable that more 
people did not come to hear him, be- 
cause he conducted two of the best 
concerts that have been heard in Paris 
in recent years. He is probably one 
of the most remarkable conductors of 
his generation, certainly in Europe, 
one of the few who would seem to 
be carrying on the great classical tra- 
ditions of Bruno Walter in the music 
of Mozart, Brahms and similar com- 
posers. 

The new series of the Orchestre 
National is being resumed in Febru- 
ary with two concerts to be conducted 
by Carl Schuricht. Plans for March 
and April seem still uncertain, but this 
seasons concerts will undoubtedly 
reach their climax in May, when 
Bruno Walter is scheduled to conduct 
two concerts. Pierre Monteux will 
conclude this season’s series in June, 
and it is hoped that he will conduct 
his piéce de résistance, Stravinsky’s 

Le Sacre du Printemps”, of which 
he conducted the first performance at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 42 
years ago. Preparations are already 
being made for next year’s series so 
that some of the biggest names among 
conductors can be assured. 

uick to answer the challenge of 
the Orchestre National was the Or- 
chestre des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
which in January accepted the role of 
vedette in a rival program by Europe 
Un destined to be transmitted at the 


7 HERE is the prospect of a busy 
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same hour as the Orchestre National 
concerts. But this idea had to be 
abandoned before even the first and 
excellent recorded concert conducted 
by Paul Kletzki could be relayed, as 
it was discovered that Europe Un, a 
new private undertaking, would inter- 
fere first and foremost with the popu- 
lar Radio Luxembourg’s wavelength, 
but also with the BBC and Danish 
orchestral broadcasting activities. Ra- 
dio Un’s backers remain mysteriously 
anonymous, but it would appear that 
the funds and organization are suf- 
ficient to ensure its continuance. 
Most important project at the Paris 
Opéra for the spring is the produc- 
tion in April of Henri Barraud’s 
opera “Numance”. The libretto by 
Salvador de Madariaga is based on 
Cervantes’ work about the tragic re- 
sistance and destruction of the ancient 
Spanish-Roman city with all its popu- 
lation. The material of Barraud’s 
“Numance” Symphony, performed in 
Paris six years ago, is incorporated in 
the opera, which he finished some four 
years ago. In some scenes there will 
be as many as 250 people on the stage, 
and it will be the crowd that will 
play the principal role and dominate 
the action of the opera. Ernest Blanc, 
baritone, and Suzanne Sarroca, so- 
prano, will lead the list of soloists. 


Beautiful “Magic Flute” 


A new production of “Faust”, most 
popular work in the repertoire of the 
Paris Opéra, is scheduled for June, 
with décors and costumes by Georges 
Wahkevitch, now one of France’s 
leading scenic artists. Other attrac- 
tions at the Opéra will be the per- 
formances of the new and beautiful 
production of “The Magic Flute”, to 
be reviewed here in full, as well as 
several new ballets, to include “Noces 
Fantastiques” by Serge Lifar, Offen- 
bach’s “La Belle Héléne” with Yvette 
Chauviré, as well as a ballet to music 
by Bartok. 

Two important operatic attractions 
are scheduled by the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. At the beginning of 
April the Berlin Comic Opera, with 
its famous producer Felsenstein, will 
come to Paris for a ten-day season. 
At the end of April the Hamburg 
Opera will be at this theater for a 
week, with Leopold Ludwig as con- 
ductor. _ In addition to performances 
of “Tristan und Isolde’ and “Don 
Giovanni”, the Hamburg Opera will 
perform “Wozzeck”, —Schénberg’s 

Erwartung”, and Dallapiccola’s “Vol 
de Nuit”. The last two have been 
heard in Paris once in concert and 
radio performance, but have never so 
far been seen in the theater. 

n American Festival is being or- 
ganized under the auspices of the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy tor the second half of May and 
the beginning of June. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Eugene Or- 
mandy, will give three concerts in 
May, one at the Opéra and two at 
the Palais de Chaillot, and will tour 
some of the big French provincial 
cities: The New York City Ballet 
which is always eagerly awaited by 
Paris balletomanes, ‘will give a fort- 
night’s season at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées in June. There is 


also promise of an American produc- 
tion of “Oklahoma” for a short run 
during the American Festival, and 
there will be other attractions, includ- 
ing two plays performed by American 
actors. 

The Israel Philharmonic, under con- 
ductors Paul Kletzki and Paul Paray, 





Leopold 
Ludwig 


will also be touring Europe this 
spring, and are scheduled to give 
three concerts in Paris, two at the 
Palais de Chaillot in May and a large 
popular concert at the Palais des 
Sports (12,000 seats) in June, as well 
as several in the French provinces. 
The biennial Marguerite Long- 
Jacques Thibaud Concours for Piano 
and Violin will again be held in Paris 
this year, from June 15 to 27, final 
entries to be made before May 20, 
5 


The principal French summer inter- 
national music festivals will open with 
the Strasbourg Festival (June 10 to 
17) with a concert of sacred music in 
the cathedral, followed by two con- 
certs with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on June 11 and 12. A concert to be 
given by the Strasbourg Radio Or- 
chestra, under Louis Martin, will be 
dedicated to composers in distress. 
The program will include the Con- 
certo for Two Pianos by Bartok, the 
circumstances of whose death are now 
well known, the Second Suite by 
Enesco (who, at the age of 73, is 
bedridden with semi-paralysis, after 
having shown incredible courage for 
several years in the face of insur- 
mountable physical handicaps), and a 
work by Tibor Harsanyi, who died re- 
cently in Paris at the age of 56 in 
unfortunate circumstances. 

Charles Munch, who is committed 
in Boston, will not be able to go to 
his native Strasbourg this year as was 
hoped, but Pierre Monteux will con- 
duct the Orchestre National there and 
will bring as his soloist the 19-year- 
old French violinist Annie Todry, who 
was “discovered” last year by Mr. 


VIENNA 





Carabin 


Annie Todry 


Munch. Having heard Miss Godry in 
April, when she won the Ginette 
Neveu prize, Mr. Munch was so im- 
pressed that he invited her to play 
with him and the Orchestre National 
at a radio concert in Paris, and later 
took her to appear with him at the 
Strasbourg Festival. Miss Godry then 
went on to win the Geneva Interna- 
tional Contest in September, where 
she was in competition with 40 violin- 
ists. Also scheduled to play during 
the Strasbourg Festival are Clara 
Haskil with Carl Schuricht, and the 
Italian Chigiano Quintet. 

The Aix-en-Provence Festival (July 
10 to 31) will again feature “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” and “Cosi fan 
tutte’, with the American soprano 
Teresa Stich Randall, to be conducted 
by Hans Rosbaud, as well as _ last 
year’s production of Gounod’s “Mi- 
reille”. Of particular interest will be 
the revival of Gluck’s French version 
of “Orphée” written for tenor, which 
will be conducted by Alceo Galliera. 
Orpheus will be sung by Nicolai 
Gedda, and Eurydice by Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, who will also be heard 
in recital. Wilhelm Kempff will play 
a piano recital at Aix, and the Loe- 
wenguth Quartet will be heard with 
pianist Jacques Février. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will also 
give a recital at the intimate Menton 
Festival (Aug. 1 to 15), where the 
Italian ensemble I Musici, the Sarre- 
bruck Chamber Orchestra, and the 
Hungarian Quartet are also an- 
nounced. 


Von Karajan Conducts Series 


By Max GraFr 


ERBERT VON KARAJAN, 
who is “lifelong” director of the 
famous old Vienna Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, has made the con- 
certs of the Vienna Symphony under 
his baton among the most stirring 
events of every season. In this series 
he regularly includes an opera in con- 
cert form, in order to show the Vien- 
nese how foolish it is that he is not 
conducting at the Vienna Staatsoper. 
This year it was “Carmen”, with 
Giulietta Simoniato, as Carmen; 
Hilde Gueden, as Micaéla; Nicolai 
Gedda, as Don José; and Michel 
Roux, as Escamillo. It was a bril- 
liant performance. An_ especially 
beautiful performance of Stravinsky’s 
“Nightingale” followed, with Wilma 
Lipp as the Nightingale. In the same 
hall where Stravinsky's “Sacre du 
Printemps” had caused a_ fearful 
scandal in 1916, “The Nightingale” 
was ‘warmly applauded. 
Ernst Krenek also enjoyed a de- 
served success at the last concert he 
conducted in Vienna. His “Sym- 


phonic Elegy”, in memory of Anton 
von Webern, is a melancholy and 
richly expressive lament. His new 
symphony, “Pallas Athene”, is noble 
and impressive music. 

A concert cycle “Austrian Music 
of Today” was recently offered. The 
first concert, conducted by Hollreiser, 
did not offer much that was com- 
pletely new. The best of the orches- 
tral works was the concise and bril- 
liant “Orchestermusik” of Gottfried 
von Einem, which had already been 
played in 1948 at the music festival. 
Also excellent were the “Four Ca- 
prices” by Alfred Uhl, which Knap- 
pertsbusch had conducted here in 
1949, music of broad humor, cleverly 
orchestrated, The Sinfonia by Paul 
Angerer is clear, transparent music. 
The Piano Concerto by the 62-year- 
old Norbert Sprongl is a thickly or- 
chestrated work that tried hard to be 
modern. Johann Nepomuk David's 
Violin Concerto is very interesting. 
Composed in the 12-tone idiom, it ac- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Summer Festivals on Increase 


By EpMonp Appia 


cal location, Switzerland occupies 
in Europe a position of first im- 
rtance, and the four nations on our 
a ders, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, have always sought to main- 
tain cultural relations with our little 
country. Our political and economic 
stability almost certainly plays a role 
in this neighborly attraction, but there 
are other reasons for the interest 
taken in us by countries with which 
we share a common frontier. Switzer- 
land is the meeting-point of German 
and Latin cultures. We thus benefit 
from a peaceful invasion by sym- 
phonic and vocal ensembles and the 
most renowned of virtuosos. 

This past year has been particularly 
rich in musical events of an inter- 
national character. The musical weeks 
and festivals that were held during 
the summer took on considerable im- 
portance and gathered together the 
elite of European performers in the 
domain of symphonic and instrumental 
music. Our readers may judge this 
for themselves by the brief notices 
that follow: 

The International Music Weeks of 
Lucerne invited the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London to participate this 
year. We were already familiar, via 
recordings, with the fine qualities of 
this ensemble. It gave six gala con- 
certs conducted, in turn, by the late 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Ferenc Fric- 
say, Rafael Kubelik, Herbert von 
Karajan, and André Cluytens, and 
two “Serenade” concerts conducted 
by Edwin Fischer and Paul Sacher, 
respectively. The soloists were Edwin 
Fischer, Pierre Fournier, Enrico 
Mainardi, Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, and Giocon- 
da da Vito. 


B= virtue of its central geographi- 


Zurich Festival 


The June Festival of Zurich, sub- 
sidized by the government and the 
City of Zurich, reserved an important 
place for music, with five gala con- 
certs given by the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra. Conductors were Rafael 
Kubelik, Hans Rosbaud, Erich Schmid, 
and Bruno Walter. The soloists were 
Alexander Brailowsky, Szymon Gold- 
berg, Artur Rubinstein, and Rudolf 
Serkin. 

The September Musicale of Mont- 
reux had an exceptional success this 
year due to the collaboration of the 
renowned Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. This orches- 
tra, well known to the American pub- 
lic, gave eight concerts conducted by 
Roberto Benzi, André Cluytens, Paul 
Klecki, Josef Krips, Otto ‘Klemperer, 
Igor Markevitch, and Carl Schuricht, 
The soloists were Robert Casadesus, 
Edwin Fischer, Clara Haskil, Nathan 
Milstein and Igor Oistrakh. 

The summer series at Lugano also 
put forth a considerable effort this 
year to orient themselves on an inter- 
national scale. The Berlin Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, participated, as well as the 
Mozarteum Orchestra of Salzburg 
under the direction of Paumgartner. 
Igor Stravinsky led a concert of his 
compositions, and other concerts were 
given under the batons of Leopold 
Stokowski, Igor Markevitch, and 
Otmar Nussio, the conductor of the 
Lugano Radio Orchestra. The solo- 
ists were Geza Anda, Pierre Four- 
nier, Mieceslaw Horzowski, and Gio- 
conda da Vito. 

Situated only a few miles from 
Lugano, the beautiful and _ historic 
tle city of Ascona, on the shores of 
e Maggiore, made many sacrifices 
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to maintain the high quality of its 
summer festival. A group from La 
Scala arrived to perform “La Serva 
Padrona” of Pergolesi; the Chorus of 
Tréves enchanted its audience with an 
electically chosen program. The con- 
ductors were: Otto Klemperer and 
Carl Schuricht; among the soloists 
were Alexander Brailowsky and Isaac 
Stern. 

There exists a private institution, 
the Klub-Haus, with great financial 
means at its disposal, which organizes 
musical events usually of an excep- 
tional value. Space is lacking to de- 
scribe its general program in detail, 
so we will have to content ourselves 
by designating the eminent ensembles 
and conductors the Klub-Haus has 
engaged for the coming season, and 
will present in many Swiss cities. 


Orchestra List Impressive 


Here is the impressive list of or- 
chestras_ this organization has re- 
cruited for this winter: the Orches- 
tral Society of Basle, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, The Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, the Royal Or- 
chestra of Copenhagen, the Munich 
Philharmonic, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London, the Zurich Ton- 
halle Orchestra, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, the Winterthur Orchestra. 
The conductors are: Edward van 
Beinum, Werner Egk, Edwin Fischer, 
Herbert von Karajan, Otto Klemper- 
er, Hans Knappersbusch, Rafael Ku- 
belik, Hans Munch, Boris Ord, 
Giinther Ramin, Walther Reinhart. It 
would be impossible to mention all the 
soloists participating in these con- 
certs; we will say, however, that the 
greater part of them have participated 
in the summer festivals, or have been 
engaged for the subscription concerts 
of the symphonic associations that 
will take place during the winter. In 
addition, the Pablo Casals courses will 
be given at Zermatt with an enthus- 
iastic young following. 

To a list of so many names and 
events we must add the private tours 
of foreign soloists and ensembles. Let 
us mention the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
conducted by Anthony Collins, the 
Collegium Musicum of Krefeld, the 
vocal and instrumental ensemble of 
the Belgrade Opera (which gave a 
magnificent concert performance of 
“Boris Godounoff”) the Dusseldorfer 
Mannengesang Verein Quartet, the 
Chigiano Quartet of Siena and others. 
As for soloists, there were André 
Segovia, Solomon, Shura Cherkassy, 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, Nikita Magaloff, 
Zara Nelsova, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Arthur Grumiaux, and many others. 

The international artists who so- 
journ in our country during the sum- 
mer festivals will, for the most part, 
be found participating in the gala 
winter concerts of our symphonic as- 
sociations. Six of these are permanent, 
the Orchestra of the Suisse Romande 
at Geneva, under Ernest Ansermet, 
an orchestra whose excellent reputa- 
tion is confirmed by its commercial 
recordings; and the orchestras of the 
cities of Berne, Basle, Zurich, Winter- 
thur, and Saint Gall. Each of these 
groups gives ten to 12 subscription 
concerts, and many other concerts 
open to the public. In scanning the 
programs, one notices that contem- 
porary music occupies very little 
space. It is still rarer in the programs 
of the festivals. It is true that the 
traditional concert-goer, comfortably 
installed in the classical and romantic 
repertoire, refuses to make the intel- 
lectual effort that is demanded by the 





music of our time. It is in the open, 


non-subscription concerts that this 
music is received with the most sym- 
pathy, and our chamber orchestras 
defend it with great success. 

Among the later, one must name 
first of all the Kammer-Orchestra of 
Basle, founded and directed by Paul 
Sacher. This group plays a major role 
in all that concerns contemporary 
music. In the six concerts it will give 
during the winter, we find 12 first 
performances and one work written 
especially for the ensemble. The Col- 
legium Musicum of Zurich, also con- 
ducted by Paul Sacher, follows the 
same path. The Chamber Orchestra of 
Lausanne, under the baton of Victor 
Desarzens, is conducting a courageous 
campaign in favor of contemporary 
composers. Let us note also the pro- 
gress accomplished along these lines 
by the Tonhalle Orchestra of Zurich 
in its non-subscription concerts. 

Our opera houses have produced a 
number of new works. The Berne 
Opera gave a world premiere of an 
operetta by Emmerich Kalman, 
“Arizona Lady”, as well as Fritz 
Kreisler’s operetta “Sissy”. In a com- 
pletely different genre, it gave the 
first Swiss performance of “The 
Trial” by Von Einem. The Zurich 
Opera presented “Pique-Dame” of 
Tchaikowsky, and “Penelope” by Rolf 
Liebermann, created last summer at 
Salzburg. The Basle Opera presented 
“Carmina Burana” and “Die Kluge” 
of Carl Orff, and the Geneva Opera, 
Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina”. 

Let us note the considerable success 
enjoyed by the International Compe- 
tition for Musical Performance at 
Geneva. Two artists rose above the 
group of other contestants and created 
quite a stir—a contralto from London, 
Pamela Bowen, and a French violin- 
ist, Annie Jedril. Here are two artists 
of the highest quality. At the Lau- 
sanne Conservatory, Alfred Cortot 
gave a series of ten lessons in inter- 
pretation, which were attended by 
pupils of all nationalities. 

The Musical Weeks of Engadine 
delighted the guests of St. Moritz, 
Silvaplana, and Sils by offering them 
concerts of a high quality in the old 





churches of these mountain resorts. 
We must also mention an important 
national event, La Féte des Musiciens 
Suisses, which took place this year at 
Basle.. This event emphasizes the 
value of significant Swiss works that 
merit an international audience, for 
they have been chosen by a severely 
critical jury. The following are the 
most important: the Opera “Die 
schwarze Spinne” by Willy Burk- 
hard; the dramatic cantata “Streitlied 
zwischen Leben und Tod” of Rolf 
Liebermann; the “Missa di Requiem” 
of Heinrich Sutermeister; the “Mus- 
ique pour Cordes” by the twelve-tone 
composer Constantin Regamey: the 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra of 
Robert Oboussier ; the Symphony, Op. 
44, by Walter Geiser; the “Insomnies” 
for voice and orchestra by Andre 
Francois Marescotti; and the Ballade 
for Orchestra by Alphonse Roy. All 
these works honor the tradition of 
Swiss music. 

The musical activity of our radio 
stations in itself is worthy of an ex- 
tended article. It is on the wave- 
lengths that one hears the most 
original and daring compositions. The 
conductors Ottmar Nusio at Lugano, 
Victor Desarzens at Lausanne, and 
Edmond Appia at Geneva arrange 
programs that feature unknown works 
of the past, or new works that enrich 
our musical knowledge. Modern com- 
posers may present their works, air 
their ideas and benefit from a direct 
contact with the public. Recently on 
these programs, two eminent Ameri- 
can composers, Aaron Copland and 
Jacques de Menasce, gave talks and 
played. 


Bach Aria Group To Appear 
At Prades Festival 


The Bach Aria Group, visiting Eu- 
rope for the first time, will open the 
Prades Festival on July 2, and ; ippea 
again on July 8. There will be one 
replacement in the group, that of 
Eleanor Steber for Eileen Farrell 
This year’s festival, again led by 
Pablo Casals, will be devoted to music 
of Bach, Schubert, and Brahms. 





Dolores Hayward 
(Continued from page 98) 


phony at the Ann Arbor Festiva. 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”, “Eugen One. 
gin” (Letter Scene and Lenski’s Air) 
(Tchaikovsky), “The 
(Mozart), and “The Miserly Knight” 
(Rachmaninoff), for performances by 
the Little Orchestra at Town Halli, 
New York, the Stadium Concerts, and 
on tour. 

Commissioned works now in prepa- 
ration for performances in 1955-56 in- 
clude “Der Corregidor” (Hugo 
Wolf), “La Cenerentola” (Rossini), 
“Eugen Onegin”, “Carmen”, and a 
Cimarosa opera 

On Feb. 27, ‘the NBC-TV Opera 
will present “Ariadne auf Naxos” for 
the first time on television and later in 
the season the CBS program, “The 
Search”, will present portions of 
“Cosi fan tutte” as filmed by students 
of the University of Louisville. 

In 1955-56 “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
will tour in concert form. 

Miss Hayward is also active in be- 
half of musical theater-in-the-round. 
During 1955-56, Leighton K. Brill, 
producer of Melody Fair in Toronto, 
will co-produce two operetta seasons 
with Miss Hayward. 

The Artist Management division, 
which is under the direction of Ethel 
D. Sipperly, is limiting itself for the 
1955-56 season to the following art- 
ists who are active in the fields of 
opera, concert, television, light opera 
and theater: tenors—Donald Blackey 
and Lee Johnson; baritones—Andrew 
Gainey and Ted Scot; sopranos— 
Maria D’Attili, Mary Henderson, 
Miriam Stewart; mezzo-soprano— 
Viviane Bauer; conductors—James 
Sample and Lajos Shuk,. 


Impresario” 





Herbert Barrett 
(Continued from page 89) 


this past season. After their Ameri 
can tour during the first half of next 
season, they will leave for a concert 


tour of Europe in January and Feb 
ruary, 1956. 

The New York Woodwind Quintet 
(David Glazer, clarinet; Samuel 
Baron, flute; Jerome Roth, oboe 
Bernard Garfield, bassoon; John Bar- 
rows, horn) has revealed a new reper- 
tory to a growing audience. 

Carlos Chavez, composer-conductor, 
and Jacques de Menasce, composer- 
pianist, are two creative artists under 
the Herbert Barrett Management. 

The New York series of three or- 
ganizations managed by Herbert Bar- 
rett this season—the Bach Aria 
Group, William H. Scheide, director ; 
the American Opera Society, Allen 
Sven Oxenburg, director; and the 
Stradivarius Society, Gerald War- 
burg, director—have all played to ca- 
pacity audiences. 

The Bach Aria Group with its 
roster including Julius Baker, flute; 
Robert Bloom, oboe; Eileen Farrell, 
soprano; Norman Farrow, bass-bari- 


tone; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; 
Erich Itor Kahn, piano; Jan Peerce, 
tenor; Carol Smith, alto; Maurice 


Wilk, violin; with Frank Brieff, con- 
ductor, will make a few appearances 
in major cities outside of New York 
next season, as has been their custom 
during past years. 

The American Opera Society, Ar- 
nold U. Gamson, conductor, will pre- 
sent Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” 
(one of the successful New York pro 
ductions of this comipany) on its tour 
next season, the cast to include a num- 
ber of Metropolitan Opera singers. 
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Dorothea 


DIX LAWRENCE 


Soprano 


Programs of 18th Century Music 
(with Harpsichord) 


International Folk Songs 


Contemporary Songs 


La Vanguardia Espanol— 
Barcelona: 


a 


. - The audience listened to 
her ‘spellbound and applauded with 
great enthusiasm . . 


Diaro de Barcelona: 
“. ..A fine sense of perception, 
of exquisite musical comprehension 
. . . she put soul and passion into 
her performance .. . was enthusi- 
astically applauded by the large and 
distinguished audience .. . 


El Noticiero Universal—Barcelona: 


bd ” 


. . . Exquisite artistry ... 
Y A—Madrid: 


“ ” 


..-Avrich voice... 
Pueblo—Madrid: 


. « » Each song was clearly in- 


terpreted .. .”’ 


Vienna Courier: 


oe 


. « « One was struck by the per- 
formance of this charming art- 
Msc 


Evening Herald—Dublin: 


. . « Gave beautiful renderings 
of her songs...” 


Belfast Telegraph: 


*. . . Delighted her Belfast audi- 
ence ... proved herself an accom- 
plished operatic singer .. .” 


New York: 119 W. 57th St. 


Antonio Rodriguez Moreno, 
Spain 
Per Gottschalk, Tollbugt 3, Oslo, Norway 


The Recorder—London: 


+ 


. . » She has been called Amer- 
ica’s Ambassadress of song, in 
England... 


Berlingske Tidende—Copenhagen: 


“. . . She received applause for 


her singing...” 


Svenska Dagbladet—Stockholm: 


oy 
eee 


A dynamic, vivid artist...” 
New York Journal American: 


ee 


. . . Has always stressed a vivid 
interpretive sense and knows how 
to use this gift to advantage .. .”’ 


New York Telegram & Sun: 


quality ... 


Possesses a voice of rich 


or 


Chicago Herald-American: 


“ 


-.- An artist and singer of ac- 
complishment .. . 


Washington Post: 


ee 


. .- A singer of note.. .”’ 


Boston Globe: 


TF ” 


. A dramatic interpreter... 


Morgenbladet—Oslo: 


e 


... An excellent interpreter...” 


Dagbladet—Oslo: 


& = 
(Suite 411) 


Francisco Silvela 15, Madrid, 


. .» Dynamic temperament .. .” 





| quale”, 






| shoe-shaped auditorium. 
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406; “Salome”, 192; “Ariadne”, 156; 
“Elektra”, 129; “Die Frau ohne 
Schatten”, 62; “Arabella”, 34. 


During the post-war years a series 
of works were restored to the reper- 
toire: “Pique Dame”, “Don Pas- 
“Prince Igor’, ‘“Jenufa”, 
“Fra Diavolo”’, “Palestrina’’, ‘“‘Mar- 
tha”, “Eugen Onegin”, “Falstaff”, 
“Wozzeck”, ‘‘Alceste”, and ‘“Mac- 
beth” (to name only a few) ap- 
peared in the Theater an der Wien, 
where also the premieres of “The 
Consul”, “Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher”, 
“The Rake’s Progress”, and “Der 
Christelflein” took place. The Volk- 
soper offered reprises of “Schwanda 
der Dudelsackpfeifer”, “Don Car- 
lo”, “Der Barbier von Bagdad”, 
and “Die tote Augen’, and spiced 
its repertoire with first perfor- 
mances of Korngold’s “Kathrin”, 
Prokofieff’s “The Love for Three 
Oranges”, Menotti’s “The Me- 
dium”, and Orff’s “Die Kluge”, 
bringing also operettas by Johann 
Strauss, Millécker, Suppé, Offen- 
bach, and Lehar, thus honoring its 
very name “Folk Opera” 

As early as 1947, the Vienna State 
Opera began a series of highly suc- 
cessful ensemble performances 
abroad; after it conquered the 
Parisians in the spring, the fall saw 
the ensemble in London. In the 
ensuing year these trips became 
customary. The Viennese charmed 
Antwerp and Brussels; they visited 


La Scala in Milan, Rome, and 
Florence, Amsterdam and _ The 
Hague; they toured Switzerland 


and Germany, and repeatedly re- 
turned to France and England. 
Most works presented on these cul- 
tural tours were by Mozart, Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, and Strauss; Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” was given an en- 
thusiastic reception when it ap- 
peared twice in the Paris Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées under the 
baton of Karl B6hm. A great num- 
ber of singers — Irmgard Seefried, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Sena Juri- 


nac, Elisabeth Hoengen, Maria Ce- 
botari, Emmy Loose, Christel Goltz, 
Lisa Della Casa, Wilma _ Lipp, 
Hilde Zadek, Hans Hotter, Anton 
Dermota, Julius Patzak, Paul 
Schoeffler, Erich Kunz, Herbert Al- 
sen, Ludwig Weber, George Lon- 
don, and Alfred Poell—all members 
of the ensemble—thus achieved in- 


ternational fame. 


To Build Over Ruins 


Austrian architects were invited 
to submit plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed State Opera. 
The main problem they were con- 
fronted with was to install a mod- 


ern, up-to-date theater in the re- 
maining ruins. With an existing 


ground-plan, they had to strive to 
rebuild a completely new interior 
and stage. The question arose 
whether to maintain the traditional 
tiers of boxes or to concentrate on 
galleries with rows. The prize-win- 
ning sketch by Erich Boltenstern 
solved this problem by tastefully 
adapted assimilation to the Im- 
perial Opera. The pillars that for- 
merly supported the ceilings on the 
third and fourth balcony, thus al- 
lowing many spectators only a re- 
stricted view, have been abolished. 
The three colors, red, gold and 
ivory, again were used for the horse- 
A. slight 





Vienna Opera Rises Again 


reduction in the seating capacity 
—the new house will have room for 
2,100 people (1,629 seats, and 
standees)—is being counterbalanced 
by more comfortable chairs and by 
the abandoning of all stairs and 
steps inside the house. 

There will be special amplifier- 
systems for people hard of hearing; 
and small lamps have been attached 
to several seats for persons reading 
the score. All modern equipment 
for radio and television §transinis- 
sion has been installed. Tempera- 
tures and humidity will be regulated 
by an air-conditioning system, 
whereby fresh air masses will be 
supplied subterraneously from near- 
by public parks. Foyers and check 
rooms were largely modernized, 
smoking rooms and _ restaurants 
added for intermission pleasure 

The new stage will be a miricle 
of modern design; its revolv ng 
surface will make it possible to 
erect complete sets and achieve a 
rapid change of scenes. Sliding piat- 
forms and submerging props will 
enable the stage director to arraiige 
for horizontal and vertical 


scenery 
effects. The total area of the stage 
—1,254 square yards—will certaivily 
make for spectacular impressions 


when fully utilized in the finale of 
“Meistersinger” or in the triump‘ial 


scene of ‘Aida’. Needless to sy, 
lighting systems, acoustical prob- 
lems, and transportation of he 


scene sets to and from the theater 
have found their most practical 
solution. Four iron curtains—one 
separating the stage from the audi- 
torium, and three dividing the main 
stage from the back and side stages 
—as well as an automatic fire-alarm 


system (with sprinklers and _hy- 
drants) will make the new theater 
secure against any fire damage. 


“There Must Be Spectacles” 


Empress Maria Theresa, in a let- 
ter written in 1759 from Vienna, 
said: ‘““There must be spectacles— 
without them one could not stand 
it in so big a residential city 
Well, Vienna has undergone many 
changes since that time, and no 
longer is it the great residential 
capital of an influential empire. 
The spectacles, however, have re- 
mained, and in ever new and color- 
ful forms. The city that has seen 
Gluck and Mozart, Haydn and 
Schubert, Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
Wagner and Verdi, Puccini and 
Strauss, Berg and Krenek, and that 
has taken passionate sides with its 
declared favorites; the city that has 
warmed its heart for the greatest 
musical interpreters from Richter 
and Mahler to Toscanini and 
Bruno Walter, from Hesch and 
Demuth to Slezak and Piccaver, 
from Bahr-Mildenburg and Ma- 
terna to Jeritza and Lehmann; the 
city that has treated its operatic 
darlings with incomparable enthus- 
iasm, and always showed more in- 
terest in their personal affairs than 
in those of the great world, now in 
hectic fever longs for the promised 
festival of next fall, which will 
usher in a new chapter of its 
opera’s glorious history. Perhaps it 
is reassuring, in these times of fcar 
and anguish, to know of one plcce 
under the sun where such a spirit 
remains alive. 
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people. Ken, a trombonist, and 
Ann, a horn player, are lucky to 
find good baby sitters for their 
two adopted children—five-year-old 
David Allen and Nancy Rae, al- 
most eight, who goes to school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ignatius N. Gen- 
nusa gratefully resorted to a G.I. 
loan to buy a six-room, two-story 
Colonial-style house on Sherwood 
Avenue in the Loch Raven section, 
a suburb of Baltimore but. still 
within the city limits. A terraced 
backyard gives the Gennusas a 
great deal of pleasure, gardening 
and landscaping — when they are 
home. They shop in a new Dodge 
sedin. Dorothy is chief cook, al- 
though she yields with grace—and 
a growing appetite—when Ignatius 
has a hankering to fix spaghetti 
anc meatballs. By a previous mar- 
riage, Dorothy has one son, Wil- 
lia. Jesse Taylor, who is now in 
service. His wife and their baby, 
Jill. are near him as he 
Officers Candidate School. 

|! he Gennusas enjoy good com- 
pany, plays, dances—and concerts 
of other orchestras. Both are 
me:time faculty members at Tran- 
sylxania Music Camp. Ignatius, 
firs’ clarinet of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, teaches at Peabody Con- 
servatory, and Dorothy teaches 
violin privately. Both accept num- 
erous outside engagements, and 
their life is a crowded and happy 
one 


goes to 


sum- 


Lead Family Lives 


The Russells of Seattle and the 
Bovingdons of Los Angeles have 
no children, but find their lives 
merry and busy ones nevertheless. 
Armand Russell plays the string 
bass: Lois is a master of that musi- 
cal department not often presided 
over by a woman—percussion. They 
are both 22, and have not been 
married very long. They live in a 
five-room frame house, and he 
teaches instrumental music part 
time in the public schools while 
working for his Ph.D. in Music at 
the University of Washington. 

\rmand composes, specializes in 
photography and goes rock and 
gem hunting, taking Lois along. 
Lois teaches drums privately and 
is particularly proud of a “Pot 
Sonata” Armand composed for her 
just before their marriage, in 
which she plays with her drum 
sticks on a variety of pots and 
pans. 

The Bovingdons live in a Cali- 
fornia ranch-type house in Ar- 
cadia (in the San Gabriel Valley) 
and are as happy as the name im- 
plics. Mrs. Bovingdon was a con- 
cert violinist, well known as Viola 
Wasterlain. Both take part in the 
care of the house, and Mr. Boving- 
don prefers “good old American 
cooking”, leaning to stew and mac- 
aroni and cheese. Mrs. B. makes a 
delicious upside-down berry cob- 
bler. They love their home life so 
deeply that their free time centers 
around it—gardening, sewing and 
a musical stamp collection for 
Viola; a woodworking shop and 
gardening for Charles. They go out 


Women in Orchestras 


occasionally to Masonic affairs and 
adult education classes, but two 
registered Doberman Pinschers call 
them home early. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman _ Hol- 
lander of Kansas City and _ their 
three children have just moved into 


an eight-room redwood house, 
which should change and enrich 
their lives. The house was a true 
case of “bread upon the waters”. 


For several years, Mrs. Hollander, 
a violinist, has been teaching a 
teen-age girl, whose 200-pound 
weight was the despair of her life. 
Today the girl has slimmed down 
and is not only charming and at- 
tractive, but an accomplished vio- 
linist. The girl’s grateful father 
happened to be a builder. 


“Tt’s a dream house,” comments 
Helen Hollander. First of all, the 
wooded acre on which it stands 


was practically given the Holland 
ers by a man who admired their 
chamber music and their cultural 
contribution to the community— 
the Hollanders inaugurated a series 
known as Coffee Concerts, are di- 
rectors of music at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, organized an ama- 
teur orchestra and chorus, and 
teach chamber music at the uni- 
versity as well as teaching privately. 

The house is built on two levels, 
the entire downstairs belonging to 
the three children—Marilyn, 10, 
who studies dancing: Melvin, 9, 
already writing novels and impres- 
sions of things he sees and does: 
and David, 7, who spends his time 
at the piano composing, when he 
should be practicing. All three are 
musical. 

Music is, in 
“religion”, 


fact, the family 
an interesting develop- 
ment in a mixed marriage. Nor- 
man, cellist in the orchestra, 
is the son of a cantor, and Helen 
the daughter of a Methodist min- 
ister. They met as students at 
Juilliard and have been in the 
Kansas City orchestra for almost 
seven vears. 


solo 


West Coast Pairs 


Other couples lead family lives 
in their respective cities, with one 
or more children—the Glasses of 
Dallas, two couples in Denver, the 
Elsons and McLuckies in Ft. 
Wayne, the Boffas and Moyses in 
Houston, the Harths and Torodes 
in Louisville, and the Merediths in 


New Orleans, the Meyers in 
Rochester, and the Arners and 
Schwartzes in St. Louis, among 


those who reported. Undoubtedly 
there are many more. 

If we could search deeply into 
the lives of every one of these 
couples, we would find that they 
are solving their problems by hard 
work in a mutually congenial pro- 
fession and by a sense of responsi- 
bility and accomplishment in their 
communities. There are enough of 
them to make visible a growing 
pattern, a potential that would not 
have been possible had the sym- 
phonic doors not been opened wide 
to women at last. Adam and Eve 
in the orchestra promise a_ rich 
cultural future for America. 
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SOPRANOS 


JACQUELINE BAZINET 
ERNA BERGER 

ADELAIDE BISHOP** 
MADELAINE CHAMBERS** 
EMELINA DE VITA 
MARIQUITA MOLL 


COLORATURA SOPRANOS 


PHYLLIS ARICK 
MARIA TERESA CARRILLO 
LAUREL HURLEY* 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 


EDITH EVANS** 
INEZ MATTHEWS 
ELEANOR TOBIN 


CONTRALTOS 


TENORS 


BARITONES 


BASSES 


JEAN MADEIRA* 

(Excl. Mgt. ¢. Latin America) 
MARGERY MAYER** 
MARGARET ROY 


DAVIS CUNNINGHAM** 
FRANK ECKART** 


(State Opera, Hamburg, Germany) 
LLOYD THOMAS LEECH** 


THOMAS McDUFFIE 
HOWARD VANDENBURG 


(State Opera, Munich, Germany) 
LUIGI VELLUCCI** 


DAVID AIKEN** 

DANIEL DUNO 
MANFRED HECHT** 
RALPH HERBERT* ** *** 
HERBERT JANSSEN 
CORNELL MacNEIL** *** 
WILLIAM SHRINER** 


ROBERT FALK 
LEON LISHNER** 


CONDUCTOR 


JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK** 
(General Director New York City Opera) 
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- Staged Concert Version 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER" 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AND NEW YORK CITY OPERA | 
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Richard Strauss’ ’ 
4 

English version by 
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John Gutman 
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*Metropolitan Opera 


**New York City Opera 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 
"Remains the Essence of the Dance” 
(Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune) 


LISA CZOBEL and 
ALEXANDER VON SWAINE 


Europe's sensational dance team. 








***San Francisco Opera 
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BRUSSELS 


New Leadership Aids Opera 


By Epouarp Mousset 


spoken of the enormous difficulties 

confronting the Théatre Royal de 
la Monnaie, in Brussels, Belgium’s 
principal Opera House. However, it 
bodes well that at present under the 
skillful leadership of Joseph Roga- 
tchewsky, the theater is once again 
attracting the interest of the more 
cultured public. It is true that Mr. 
Rogatchewsky has contrived to offer 
a fresh attraction at each perform- 
ance. It was for this purpose there- 
fore that he allocated the same part 
successively to different artists, invited 
numerous foreign vocalists, engaged 
entire companies from abroad, re- 
newed the stage scenery, and gave 
back an important place to the pro- 
duction of ballet. 

The season commenced with a very 
fine presentation of Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoft”. Huc Santana, 
from the Paris Opéra took the part 
of Boris, which he played with much 
dexterity, both as a singer and as a 
tragedian, thus recalling memories of 
the greatest players of this role. Jean 
Watson, a Canadian artist, appeared 
as Marina. Later, the part of Boris 
was played by André Pactat, then by 
Paul Cabanel, both from the Paris 
Opéra, and that of Marina by Mrs. 
Sanders. Dalila was played succes- 
sively by Héléne Bouvier and Rita 
Gorr, from the Opéra, and by Miss 
Delvaux; the role of Madame Butter- 
fly was first played by Denise Duval 
and then by the Japanese singer, 
Michiko Sunahara. And so it con- 
tinued for the majority of the 15 
operas presented during October and 
November, 1954. 

Up to the time of writing, the 
greatest event of the season was pro- 
vided by the festival company of Bay- 
reuth, which came to Brussels on its 
first tour. Led by Wieland and 
Wolfgang Wagner, the Company, in- 
cluding such personalities as Martha 
Mdédl, Ira Malaniuk, and Gustave 
Niedlinger gave three wonderful per- 
formances of “Tristan und Isolde” on 
a set specially prepared at Bayreuth 
for the stage of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, with Joseph Keilberth as 
leader of the instrumentalists. The 
audacity of the setting, and indeed 
ot the production as a whole, was 
a revelation to those who knew noth- 
ing of the performances of the Fest- 
spielhaus at Bayreuth. These were 
magnificent evenings. 

For the beginning of the season 


| HAVE, for several years now, 
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Mr. Rogatchewsky intended to invite 
to Brussels the Negro company of 
players that has been playi ing Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” in Europe. 
Difficulties at the last moment how- 
ever, have caused a delay in fixing 
the date, and we can only hope we 
shall not have to wait too long. : 

The vitality and imagination of 
Jean-Jacques Etchevery, the new 
ballet master of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, has, in just a few months, 
transformed the company of dancers 
into a first-class troupe, and restored 
the spectacle of the ballet to its posi- 
tion of honor. The sale of subscrib- 
ers’ tickets for the evening perform- 
ances of ballet this season has been 
an immediate and unexpected success. 
Taking advantage of this new in- 
terest, J. J. Etchevery conceived the 
idea of a ballet-review in ten scenes, 
depicting the old engravings of the 
Parisian Balls. The music for each 
scene was written by a different com- 
poser, and the two overtures and the 
lyrics joining the scenes by an elev- 
enth composer. The “Bals de Paris” 
was therefore created with the col- 
laboration of Mr. Etchevery; Gilles 
Vendée, French author; and eleven 
Belgian musicians, (F. de Bourguig- 
non, R. Bernier, L. Jongen, G. 
Brenta, P. Moulaert, V. Legley, J. 
Absil, R. Chevreuille, F. Froidebise, 
J. Stehman, R. Defossez.) The pro- 
duction, presented at the Monnaie as 
a gala on Nov. 17, 1954, was a great 
success and it has since continued to 
run regularly. 


Danish and Finnish Ballets 


3ut in ballet, as in opera, foreign 
companies must also have their show- 
ing. During November, there was a 
series of presentations of the Ballet 
Royal from Denmark, with a very 
fine troupe of more than 50 dancers 
of magnificent style. The program 
consisted of classical, romantic and 
pantomine ballets, and was _ heartily 
applauded. In December, there was 
the ballet company from the Hel- 
sinki Opera, which paid us a visit 
during the Finnish Week organized 
in Brussels. The Finnish troupe only 
presented one work, “Pessi and Il- 
lusia” composed exclusively by na- 
tional artists, which was very well 
received. 

The success of the concerts given 
by the Brussels Philharmonic So- 
ciety has always been due—in addi- 
tion to its very moderate type of pro- 





grams—to the public interest in con- 
ductors and soloists of international 
repute. Once again this year, big 
musical names appear on the pro- 
grams of the 100 or more concerts 
organized for the season: conductors 
Eugen Jochum, Ataulfo Argenta, 

leazar de Carvalho, Paul Kletzki, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, William Stein- 
berg, Otto Klemperer, and Erich 
Kleiber; pianists Eduardo del Pueyo, 
Edwin Fischer, Robert Casadesus, 
Annie Fischer, Clara Haskil, Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, Walter Gie- 
seking, and Leon Fleisher; violinists 
Joseph Szigeti and Arthur Grumiaux. 

In addition, rather more full or- 
chestras are coming from abroad 
than usual. The Philharmonic Soci- 
ety has invited six particularly well 
known orchestras to give a series of 
12 concerts of chamber music, and 
five of them will be accompanied by 
their regular conductors: the Stutt- 
garter Kammerorchester, with Karl 
Miinchinger; the Orchestra da Ca- 
mera di Roma, with Angelo Ephrik- 
ian; the Société de Musique de 
Chambre de Paris, with Pierre Cap- 
devielle; the Piccola Accademia Mu- 
sical di Firenze, with Newell Jen- 
kins; the Collegium Musicum Itali- 
cum from Rome, with Renato Fasano. 
The sixth orchestra, Wiener Sym- 
phoniker, will be directed by the 
popular young Belgian conductor, 
André Vandernoot. 

Among the big orchestras, this sea- 
son we have already had the Berlin 
Philharmonic, with Karl Boehm; we 
are expecting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, with Rafael Kubelik on the 
rostrum; the Munich Symphony, di- 
rected by Eupen Jochum; and the 


Gold 
and 


Fizdale 


Tel-Aviv Philharmonic, under the di- 
rection of Paul Kletzki. We are also 
eagerly awaiting the visit of the Na- 
tional Youth Orchestra of Great 
Britain, which is always received with 
much interest. 

The example of the Philharmonic 
Society is of course, followed by 
other concert organizations. At the 
Royal Conservatory of Brussels, for 
example, the second season of the 
Beethoven Festival is entirely under 
the direction of foreign conductors, 
=. as Nils Fongstedt, of Helsinki; 

Decker, of Wiesbaden; G. 
joc cae of Duisburg; and R. Rieger, 
of Munich. Only the soloists are Bel- 
gian. About half the popular concerts, 
all of which were previously reserved 
for Belgian conductors, have been di- 
rected by foreign conductors, includ- 
ing Howard Mitchell, conductor of 
the National Symphony of Washing- 
ton. The famous London Philhar- 
monic, conducted by MHerbert von 
Karaj: in, came at the beginning of 
the season, invited by Le Centre 
Belge d’Echanges Culturels Interna- 
tionaux. The Guller Concerts have 
invited, for the near future, the 
Hewitt Chamber Orchestra. 

Without belittling the proficiency 
of the Belgian musicians (many of 
whom have an international reputa- 
tion) or the value of our orchestral 
formations (all the foreign conduc- 
tors admire the flexibility and style 
of the Belgian National Orchestra), 
I believe that these contributions from 
abroad are productive, not only in 
the interest they create, but also in 
the expansion they give to our musi- 
cal life. One would like them to be 
profitable as well; but to achieve that 
ambition would mean bringing in new 
works, enriching the programs and 
renewing the repertoires. Unfortu- 





nately, this is far from the realities of 
the situation. 

Programs are more stereotyped 
than ever, and particularly more ret- 
rograde than those that were pre- 
sented 30 or 35 years ago, after the 
first World War. For the 13 foreign 
soloists that the Philharmonic So- 
ciety has invited for symphony con- 
certs, there will be only two new 
works: a violin concerto by the Swiss 
composer Frank Martin (interpreted 
by Joseph Szigeti) and a concerto 
for two pianos by Paul Bowles 
(played by Gold and Fizdale). Among 
the programs of the first five con- 
certo concerts, there was only one 
modern work, the concerto for two 
pianos by Poulenc, which Gold and 
Fizdale played with much success, 
Among the many series of orchestral 
works one can count on the fingers of 
one hand those that were composed 
since 1900. 

Things are much the same for the 
other associations. All but three of 
the concerts organized by the Asso- 
ciation des Concerts du Conservatoire 
are dedicated to Beethoven. It seems 
that, more and more, public interest 
centers on a few works that are known 
by heart and that the greatest pleas- 
ure is to compare the way von Kara- 
jan and Boehm direct “Don Juan” 
by Strauss, or to see whether Mozart’s 
Concerto in C will be better inter- 
preted by Walter Gieseking or Lex 
Fleisher. There will, of course, al. 
ways be somebody to recall the per- 
formance of Robert Casadesus or 


Edwin Fischer. 
Modern Music Scarce 


The introduction of a modern mu- 
sical work—I mean a_ composition 
written in this century—is therefore 
rarely found in the programs of our 
big concerts (you cannot really call 
Rachmaninoff’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini modern music, 
even though is was written in 1934!), 
It is simply by chance that one finds 
the following works in the programs 
of the Philharmonic Society: the 
Symphony No. 5 by Chavez, “Ken- 
tuckiana” by Milhaud, “Mandu- 
Carara” by Villa-Lobos, Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 by Prokofieff, Piano 
Concerto by Bartok, the “Pastorale 
d’Eté” by Honegger, “Pulcinella” and 
“L’Oiseau de Few” by Stravinsky, 
extracts from “Wozzeck” by Alban 
Berg. 

The Concerts Populaires du Con- 
servatoire has presented some Bel- 
gian works that are not new: “Ronde 
Wallonne” by J. Jongen, “Esquisses 
Sud-Americaines” by Fr. de Bour- 
guignon (Fr. de Bourguignon re- 
ceived the Prix de la Critique Musi- 
cale 1954 for his excellent Concertino 
for Piano and Orchestra), and Trois 
piéces pour orchestre by M. Quinet. 

It is therefore outside the big con- 
certs that one must look to find mod- 
ern music, where there is an initiated, 
convinced, sympathetic or simply cu- 
rious public. The Brussels Philhar- 
monic Society—which is often too 
easily accused of avoiding modernism 
—has invited Paul Collaer, ex-music 
manager of the Belgian Radio, to or- 
ganize programs of modern music 

Preceded by a concert dedicated to 
Bela Bartok (where we heard the 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percus- 
sion and the Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta), the series con- 
sists of a vocalist accompanied by a 
piano (Hindemith, Berg, Dallapic- 
cola), a recital of chamber music 
(Chavez, Britten, Milhaud, Stravin- 
sky), and two performances with 
commentaries, one dedicated to “new 
dodecaphonic tendencies” and the 
other to “new musical propositions 

The Jeunesses Musicales, which are 
very active in our country and where, 
in fact, they were founded, have four 
symph my concerts of contemporary 
music, where they will hear r re 
works such as “Poéme pour Mi” by 
Messiaen or the oratorio opera “Job” 
by Dallapiccola. 

Under the title, Musique d’au- 

(Continued on page 209) 
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Busy Swedish Opera Season 


By Incr SANDBERG 


in Stockholm. Really grand per- 

formances were the two “Tris- 
tan and Isoldes” conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth with a crystalline clearness 
where no musical or dramatic effects 
were lost or spoiled, and where the 
singers could modulate their voices in 
all nuances in the safe assurance that 
the orchestra would follow their dy- 
namics and that their faintest pianis- 
simi would be heard. Utterly mem- 
orable was the second of these per- 
formances, on Nov. 7, in which Set 
Svanholm as Tristan outdid himself 
in every respect, rendering the part 
with a new kind of tenderness, a soft 
and expressive singing, and in the 
third act with a subdued strain in the 
dramatic action that was thoroughly 
gripping. Birgit Nilsson’s outstand- 
ing interpretation once more showed 
that she is the grand Isolde of our 
day. Joseph Keilberth also conducted 
“The Marriage of Figaro” in which 
Hjérdis Schymberg scored as a rav- 
ishing Suzanna. 

The annual “Ring” cycle, performed 
in November and December, was a 
remarkable one offering several im- 
portant innovations. In the first place 
3irgit Nilsson sang the “Gd6tterdam- 
merung” Brinnhilde for the first time. 
To the basic quality of warmth and 
softness of her voice was added the 
buoyancy of a steel spring. Her stage 
deportment was impressive. She is 
one of these very rare talents who 
just walks into a part, embodies it, 
and brings it to life. The huge mono- 
logue of the last act was sung with 
overwhelming maturity and beauty. 
Set Svanholm impersonated the four 
leading tenor parts, Loge, Siegmund, 
young Siegfried, and Siegfried, musi- 
cally more richly nuanced than ever, 
and there was a quite enchanting 
freshness and flexible sensitiveness in 
his acting. Something new and im- 
portant, a kind of relaxed repose, has 
developed in this tenor’s artistry of 
definite benefit to himself and his ren- 
derings. Sigurd Bjérling sang Gun- 
ther for the first time, and here as in 
the whole cycle (as the two Wotans 
and the Wanderer) his voice rang 
magnificently, his stage presence was 
imposing. Géosta Bjorling (brother 
of Jussi) was superior in every re- 
spect as Mime. Two conductors, Six- 
ten Ehrling (for “Rheingold” and 
“Walkiire”) and Kurt Bendix (for 
“Siegfried” and “Gdtterdimmerung”) 


T HE past opera season was dull 
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Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde 
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shared the responsibility and glory of 
these startling performances, both 
conducting the works for the first 
time. 

No new operas were presented dur- 
ing the fall season, but there were two 
thoroughly restaged revivals, “Car- 
men” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”. With Sven Nilsson as a 
vigorous and sonorous Falstaff, the 
last-named production was the more 
stylish, though “Carmen” was the best 
boxoffice success. “Carmen” was pre- 
sented for the first time in Sweden 
in its original version, with spoken 
dialogue. Young Kerstin Meyer 
scored tremendously in the title part, 
and we assume that it was not entirely 
her fault that the character was di- 
vided into dissimilar halves. She 
probably just followed the will of the 
stage director, Sdran Sentele. Her 
arias and recitatives were sung in the 
style of Bizet’s music, seductive, en- 
ticing, and bold. But in the spoken 
dialogue, the tone of voice, as well as 
the accents, were cheap and slangy 
The other roles were adequately han- 
dled with singing and speech on the 
same level. As a whole, the produc- 
tion was marked by freshness and 
vitality, but in the lyric passages it 
often lacked delicacy. Sixten Ehrling 
was the conductor. The colorful stage 
settings and costumes were designed 
by one of Sweden’s foremost artists, 
Sven Erixson 

If the opera season was poor, the 
concert season was both rich in quan- 
tity and excellent in quality. An 
army of American instrumentalists 
invaded Sweden and did a fine job of 
conquest. In less than a month dur- 
ing the fall, eight Americans, five 
pianists and three violinists, appeared 
in recitals in Stockholm, all of them 
successfully displaying the high 
standard of American training that 
now obtains. 

Michael Rabin, 18-year-old violinist, 
played Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata 
masterfully, as well as works of Tar- 
tini-Kreisler, Glazounoff, Paganini, 
and Wieniawski. Another American 
violinist, Julian Olevsky, gave a pol- 
ished performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky concerto, which was repeated. at 
the concert. David Davis, Chicago 
violinist, proved his talent in a pro- 
gram of classic and early Romantic 
works. 

Among the violinists, the 23-year- 
eld Yugoslavian artist Igor Ozim 
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fAct I of “Carmen” 
sets by Sven Erixson 


should bé singled out as offering, 
along with Mr. Rabin, one of the 
finest musical events of the fall sea- 
son. The reviewer heard his eloquent 
playing of Beethoven’s D major Con- 
certo, with the Orebro Orchestra, and 
Bach’s Partita in D minor for solo 
violin, in a recital here. Earlier last 
year Mischa Elman revealed his fine- 
spun violin tone in a recital that 
reached its high point with a sonata 
in D major by Pietro Nardini and the 
well-known Bach Chaconne. 

Among the many American pianists 
appearing in November was Daniel 
Abrams, a teacher at the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. He proved a 
serious artist who combined in his 
playing romantic feeling and classical 
balance. Leonard Eisner was another 
happy surprise, demonstrating tech- 
nical finish and musical understanding 
in every item of his program, includ- 
ing Mozart, Brahms, and Debussy. 
Eleanor Fine put stress on the clas- 
sical works in her program, making 
a Bach partita, two Scarlatti sonatas, 
and Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata 
memorable. Jacob Gimpel presented 
a novelty for Stockholm in Ernst 
Toch’s “Profiles”, Op. 68, dedicated 
to him. Rosalyn Tureck offered a 
program of Bach that won tremendous 
acclaim. 

Like Miss Tureck, Robert Riefling 
holds a prominent position as a Bach 
interpreter. Only a week before the 
American pianist’s appearance here, 
her Norwegic an colleague performed 
all the “48” preludes and fugues in 
three recitals. There was style and 
clarity in his readings, as well as 
warmth and softness. The Polish 
pianist Stefan Askenase is always a 
welcome guest on the Swedish concert 
stage. A specially interesting work in 
his program was Alban Berg’s B 
minor Sonata, Op. 1. 

The last time Pierino Gamba ap- 
peared in Stockholm, he was a boy 
of 11, and a rather startling con- 
ductor. He returned a young man of 
18, as a pianist. There was some 
uneven playing marked by a certain 
lack of balance and maturity, but his 
talent is undeniable. In the Adagio of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 
13, his technical skill was flawless. 

Three memorable performances of 
3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony were 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth. Of 
the soloists, Sigurd Bjérling sang 
the baritone part superbly. At another 
Keilberth concert, Hans Laygraf, the 
expert Mozart interpreter and one of 
the most finished Swedish pianists, 
was soloist in Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 23, in A major. Under the 
direction of Sixten Ehrling, William 
Walton’s oratorio “Belshazzar’s Feast” 
had its first performance here. 

In November, Carl Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana” almost simultaneously _ re- 
ceived its first. Swedish performances 
in two cities—in Stockholm in a con- 
cert version, and in Géteborg as an 
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at the Stockholm Royal Opera, with new stage 


opera. The Stockholm performance, 
under the superior direction of Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, had Elizabeth Sdd- 
erstrOm, soprano, and Set Svanholm, 
tenor, as soloists with the excellent 
Academic Chorus 

John Barbirolli made his Swedish 
debut earlier in the year conducting 
the Radio Orchestra in a program 
that included works by Wagner, 
Debussy, Vaughan Williams, and 
Tchaikovsky. His superb readings ful- 
filled every expectation. We are look- 
ing forward to another visit. Rafael 
Kubelik won praise for his conduct- 
ing of Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony. 
His performance te is marked by style 
and precision, combined with a sense 
of poetry. Pierre Fournier was the 
soloist on that occasion in a thorough, 
cultivated performance of the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto 

Four concerts by the Virtuosi di 


Roma, led by Renato Fasano, brought 
highly polished performances. The 
charming sonata tor violins, cellos, 


and double-bass written by Rossini 
at the age of 12 deserves special men- 
tion, as does Cimarosa’s Concerto for 
Oboe and String Orchestra per- 
formed with Renato Zanfini as soloist 

Another Italian string ensemble of 
exceptional quality was I Musici, 12 
gifted young musicians in their 20s, 
who played after the old baroque tra- 
dition without a conductor. They ap- 
peared here for the first time in No- 
vember, in programs made up exclu- 
sively of old Italian works 

Only a few foreign singers of in- 
ternational importance have been 
heard here Cherished by devoted 
fans, Beniamino Gigli made a fare- 
well tour and sang to a capacity audi- 
ence. Gigli’s charming personality 
never fails to capture his listeners. 
Nobody believed this was his final 
good-bye. 

The first recital in Sweden by Mat- 
tiwilda Dobbs afforded one of those 
intimate musical experiences that will 
always remain in the memory Her 
interpretation of songs by Hugo Wolf 
was a revelation, as was her singing 
of Strauss’s lovely “Amor”. Sixten 
Ehrling provided a splendid accom- 
paniment 

If anyone ever became a prophet 
in his own country, that person is 
Jussi Bjérling, worshipped by a large 
and doting public After recovering 
from his "om illness last year, he 
was enthusiastically received as Ro- 
dolfo in “La Bohéme”. Seldom has 
his voice had a more golden ring or 
greater tenderness His fine acting 
and singing was well matched by 
Hjérdis Schymberg’s delicate and 
touching Mimi. Later in the season, 
Mr. Bjorling appeared as Canio in 


“Pagliacci”, as Turiddu in “Cavalleria 


Rusticana”, and as the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto” 
Salvatore Baccaloni paid his first 


visit to Sweden in 1954, appearing 
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SYDNEY 


Australian Teachers Fund 


By Woircanc WAGNER 


*AR-SIGHTED and generous 
A plan, designed by the eminent 

American violinist Isaac Stern, 
will greatly assist in the further de- 
velopment of Australia’s musical life 
and, at the same time, assume an im- 
portant and ever-growing role in the 
cultural relationship between the 
United States and this country. 

At the beginning of his Australian 
tour last year, Mr. Stern announced 
his wish to establish a fund in mem- 
ory of his friend and fellow-country- 
man, William Kapell, who lost his 
life in a plane accident while return- 
ing home from Australia in October, 
1953. To initiate this fund, he and 
Alexander Zakin gave a_ concert 
which, in co-operation with the Aus- 
tralian 3roadcasting Commission and 
the Jewish National Fund, raised over 
$4,000. Half of this amount was set 
aside to provide a grove of 2,000 
Australian Eucalyptus trees in Pales- 
tine in the name of William Kapell. 
The other half will be used to enable 
Australian music teachers to study 
abroad, Originally it was intended to 
give a scholarship to a talented stu- 
dent for studies abroad, but observa- 
tions made during his Australian tour 
caused Mr. Stern to change his ideas. 

While traveling around the coun- 
try, he found that there is great need 
for improvement in the general _— 
ity of orchestral playing, especially i 
the string sections, except in a Ho 
and Melbourne; but even those two 
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The Harp Weaver 


Elinor 


United States 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
Alfred Wallenstein, conducting 
March 3-4 


Chorus & Orchestra 
The Passing of King Arthur 


The Sleeping Beauty 


major Australian orchestras have 
great difficulties in filling vacancies 
with players of sufficiently high stand- 
ard—miainly because there are no ade- 
quate schooling facilities in this coun- 
try where young music students can 
acquire the background and traditions 
of string-playing after their initial 
training at the conservatories and 
music schools. Many promising young 
students go to England or the Conti- 
nent for further education, and in 
most cases stay abroad permanently. 

Australia is greatly in need of ex- 
perienced teachers. Thus it was de- 
cided after consultation with the 
Broadcasting Commission and other 
piterested parties to use the William 
Kapell Memorial Fund to send a 
gifted and qualified teacher to Amer- 
ica for an extended period of study 
and research. Mr. Stern personally 
selected the first recipient of the 
award, but his name will not be dis- 
closed until final financial arrange- 
ments are complete. 

According to Mr. Stern’s plans, the 
winner would go to America in Sep- 
tember, 1955. He would be invited, 
as an observer, to one of the major 
Conservatories in New York, to sit in 
with some of the leading string play- 
ers. In addition, he would be intro- 
duced to various Jeading artists on his 
travels around America. He would 
also listen to the orchestras in major 
cities, and at various schools and col- 
leges, to see how the education system 


Jed P. erformances of 


" for 


works; and generally be given every 
opportunity to get the picture of 
American music standards and habits. 

He would remain in America for a 
year, to see the entire musical work 
of the country in all its schools, and 
would later return to Australia after 
a three-month visit to England and 
the Continent, to familiarize himself 
with the standards existing there. 

After his return to Australia, the 
award winner will be bound by con- 
tract to teach promising students of 
his own choice and to impart his 
knowledge gained during his travels 
to other teachers by organizing panel 
discussions and seminars. 

An application has been made to the 
Fulbright Award for a_ traveling 
scholarship, and the Department of 
State will be asked to contribute to 
the recipient’s living expenses through 
one of its many international educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr. Stern also envisaged that cer- 
tain prominent artists be invited by 
the ABC to stay in Sydney or Mel- 
bourne, or both, for a week in lieu 
of a couple of performances, and hold 
a master class for teachers, for which 
they would be paid the equivalent of 
their concert fees. In addition, Mr. 
Stern would like to see overseas art- 
ists join in with the spirit of the fund 
and donate a performance. In line 
with this suggestion, Hephzibah 
Menuhin and Eugene Goossens, as 
well as the Sydney Symphony, have 
already agreed to donate their serv- 
ices at a special concert in June. 

Another important contribution to- 
wards closer cultural contact between 
the two countries was a concert of 
Australian music given by the Se- 
attle Symphony last December. Se- 
attle, under the sponsorship of the 
Department of State and the US In- 
formation Service, dedicated this con- 
cert to the City of Sydney. The pro- 
gram consisted of works by Alfred 
Hill, Miriam Hyde, Clive Douglas, 
and Robert Hughes. To reciprocate, 
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Just completed by 


the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion will soon arrange a concert dedi- 
cated to Seattle, at which American 
compositions will be played by the 


Sydney Symphony. 
The ABC, 


in collaboration with the 


Australasian Performing Rights As- 
sociation, has recently opened a lend- 


ing library 
works by 
plete with scores and orchestral part 


of 12 major orchestral 
Australian composers, com- 


3, 


at the Australian Information Bureau 
in New York for the use of American 


orchestras. The music 


for the Seat- 


tle concert, too, was provided by these 


two organizations. 


In this connection it is interesting 


to note that of all American co 
posers only Gian-Carlo Menotti « 
joys great popularity in 
“The Consul” had a record run 
nearly 
taken by the Melbourne 
Theater to many 
ters that had never seen opera bef« 
His other operas also 
standing successes here. 


Natio: 


The Bode 


wieser Ballet mounted a few mont! 


ago an excellent and widely applaud 
production of Menotti’s “Errand i 
the Maze”, and his Piano Conce1 
had its Australian premiere duri 
“Youth Week” recently. 


Marian Anderson Sings 


Second Time at White House 


100 performances and w: 
small country cen 


scored out 


n- 
Australi: 


At the invitation of President Eise 1- 


hower Marian Anderson sang at 


White House banquet given for Presi- 


dent Paul E. Magloire of Haiti 
Jan. 26. This was the second appe: 
ance there for the noted contralt 


the other occasion was in 1939, during 


the state visit of King George VI a 
Queen Elizabeth. Miss Anderson w 
also created an honorary citizen 
Nashville when she 
on Jan. 17. 


a gold key. 
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Conndle 


L'Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec 
Wilfrid Pelletier, conducting 
March 6. 


Orchestra 
Alone The Western Shore 


The Crystal Lake 
Singing Earth 


(with soprano) 





Mixed Chorus 


To The Farmer 
Rolling Rivers, 

Dreaming Forests 
God Be In My Heart 


sang in that city 
Mayor Ben West pz: 
sented the singer with a citation an 
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continued from page 25 


Peroni Opera Guild, Milwaukee's 
Florentine Opera Company, Balti- 
more’s Civic Opera Association, 
Philadelphia’s Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Miami’s Opera Guild and 
Santa Barbara’s Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation managed to present seasons 
of the grandest of grand opera in 
the original language. Greater New 
York City alone enjoys the _pres- 
ence of a half dozen energetic 
Italian impresarios—Michael Della 
Rocca, Alfredo Salmaggi, Anthony 
Amato, Josephine La Puma, Leo- 
nard Petri, Vita Bufalo—who would 
bristle at the suggestion that opera 
in the tradition of Venice, Naples 
and Milan is a bygone glory. On 
the other hand, in this paragraph 
as elsewhere, mere numbers should 
not mislead the reader. One per- 
formance of “Madama _ Butterfly” 
in the Amato Opera Theater's 
B'eecker Street auditorium, which 
seats 289, does not mean the same 
thing as one performance in, say, 
the Opera Under the Stars amphi- 
theater (Highland Park Bowl), in 
Rochester, N. Y., which seats 12,00¢ 
and is often filled to capacity. If 
the two companies have anything 
in common, it is their policy of 
voluntary contributions __ rather 
than fixed admission charges for 
attendance. 

Outside of best-sellers Kurt Weill 
and Gian-Carlo Menotti, what were 
the opera composers heard all over 
America last season? They were, 
first of all, such relatively youthful 


Americans as Alec Wilder (“Sun 
day Excursion”), and Leonard Bern 
stein (“Trouble in Tahiti’) and 
such members of an older genera- 
tion as Douglas Moore (“The Devil 
and Daniel Webster”). They were 
established international _ figures 
who have turned to chamber opera 
—Paul Hindemith (“There and 
Back”), Benjamin Britten (‘Let's 
Make an Opera”), Bohuslav Mar 
tinu (“Comedy on the Bridge’), 
Ralph Vaughan Williams (“Riders 
to the Sea”) and Igor Stravinsky 
(“L’Histoire du Soldat’). Above 
all, however, they were the sturdy 
giants of the past: Bizet, Puccini 
Verdi, and Mozart, whose works 
are longer and more elaborate but 
also comfortably free of copyright 
restrictions and_ royalties. The 
Opera News survey reveals that the 
most overworked past composer is 
Humperdinck and the most ne- 
glected his master, Wagner, both 
for obvious practical reasons. What 
is less obvious, and perhaps more 
distressing, is the reason why “Don 
Giovanni” should be the most ne- 
glected single opera. Aside from a 
very few professional performances 
in New York, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and on the West Coast, the 
Mozart masterpiece was given only 
twice by Utah State College and 
five times by the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory, all in English. 

The outstanding producers of 
opera in America today are educa- 
tional institutions. Although con- 


temporary works may make up the 
bulk of their repertory, such works 
by no means exhaust it. The 1953- 
54 season saw many extraordinary 
ventures into standard opera. Per- 


haps Indiana University, which 
has made the town of Bloomington 
a musical mecca in a very real 
sense, should take first place with 
its production of “Parsifal,” one 
of the most demanding operas ever 
written, which has been an annual 
Palm Sunday event since 1949. The 
University of Washington, one of 
several groups responsible for Seat 
tle’s eminence as a city for opera, 
presented Beethoven's difficult 
‘Fidelio,” to which Oklahoma Uni 
versity provided a pendant with its 
production of Weber's “Der Frei- 
schiitz” the cornerstone of another 
nation’s indigenous opera. Tchai 
kovsky was honored by “Pique 
Dame,” at Baylor University in 
Waco, Tex. New York’s Juilliard 
School offered the American pre 
miere of Richard Strauss’s “Capri 
cio”. Iowa-State University matched 
Vassar College, which put on Stra 
vinsky’s “The Nightingale,” with 
its own production of Prokofieff’s 
“The Love for Three Oranges.” 
As if to balance Harvard's Lowell 
House Music Society, which pr 
sented one of the earliest operas, 
Purcell’s “King Arthur,” the Uni 
versity of Utah chose Britten's 
“The Rape of Lucretia,” one of 
the very latest. What makes each 
of these opera productions esp¢ 
cially laudable is the circumstance 
that it was the sole attempt in 
America for that season. 

The nationwide college opera 
workshop is a fairly recent phenom 
enon, but the country’s many sum- 
mer music centers have been func 


tioning for years. Last season the 
National Music Camp in_ Inte 
lochen, Mich., led the list with 50 
performances of 14 contemporary 
operas. Colorado's Central City 
struck an interesting balance at its 


latest festival, offering 13 Strauss 
“Ariadnes” and 21 “Fausts’. Whe1 
as the Berkshire Music Center at 


Tanglewood presented chambet1 
sized novelties old and new, Chau 
tauqua (N. Y.) chose the standard 
repertory. So did the Cincinnati 
Zoo opera in its 29 performances 
but unlike the other groups, all of 
which made use of translations, 
Cincinnati retained the 
languages. 


Contemporary opera found one 


original 


of its ablest champions in Cleve 
land’s Karamu Plavhouse, which in 
1953-54 ran up a total of 76 pe 
formances' ol Antheil’s 
“Volpone” and Gottfried von Ein 
em’s “The Trial.” Ihe Punch 
Opera Company in New York pre 
sented about 50 performances of a 
quartet of brand-new 

works. Aiming at the connoisseut 
particularly of baroque opera the 
American Opera Society featured 
semi-stage performances in tun 


George 


chambet 


tional costumes and with only a 
minimum of props—of rarities by 
Rossini, Monteverdi, Purcell. and 


Gluck for audiences in New York 
New England and the District olf 
Columbia. Just as the 
conservatory audience will support 
occasional novelties that a regular 
repertory company could 
afford, so the specialists in concert 
with its 


colle ge oO! 


nevel 


or semi-stage performance, 
minimum of production expens* 
are able to cater to a discriminating 
audience small numbers 
(Continued on page 190) 
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“Mr. Kahan is an exception among young pianists of his generation .. . 
has a decided flair for contemporary music.” 
Albert Goldberg—L. A. Times, Oct. 18th, 1954 


“Brahms” treacherous Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel was 
played with flair and admirable incision. An effective job on Scriabin’s 
‘Pathetique’ Etude giving it all the fluency and color one could wish. 
Remarkable, lovely unfoldment of a Chopin Nocturne.” 

Mildred Norton—L. A. Daily News, Oct. 18th, 1954 


“Kahan stands out from the ranks in the ever-growing army of concert 
pianists. Shouts of Bravo and wild applause followed Beethoven's G 
John Hughes—Jersey Journal, March 11th, 1954, Jersey City, N. J. 


“Here was piano artistry of the most exciting kind, viril and producing 
the most magnificent tonal colors. There is no telling how far he will 
Redlands Daily Facts, August 14th, 1954 


“He has a reverence for the composer, uses his gifts te communicate the 
composer’s ideas to the audience rather than his own virtuosity.” 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, October 22nd, 1954 


Personal Representative : G. H. Dalrymple 





Tuteruationally ptcclaimed ou 1954 “Jour 


KAHAN 


Pianist 


Cuties Unanimous! / 


“To make his instrument sing is the goal of any musician. 
a most beautiful vocal legato, a marvelously shaded pianissimo and a 


wide dynamic range.” 


The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., May 24th, 1954, Day Thorpe 
“The Bach Chorale sang with eloquent beauty. The great Sonata had 
it showed the piano as a brilliant but 


the depth of Mozart’s final years 
songful instrument.” 


Washington Post and Times Herald, May 24, 1954, Paul Hume 
1954 Mexican Press 
“Mr. Kahan possesses great musical talent to an utmost degree.” 


“He proved his mastery of the particular Mozart style, and above all, 


his musical intuition.” 


“A most authoritative Mozart interpreter—All three movements _per- 
formed eloquently and never did he let his brilliant technique get the 
upper hand of his great musicianship.”.. 
“His musicianship is in every way outstanding. He played with admirable 
knowledge as well as with poise and assuredness. His musicianship is in 


every way outstanding.” 


° 1131 Larrabee Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


Kahan has 


Excelsior, Lic Calos Palomar 


Novedades, Adolfo Salazar 
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El Redondel 
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Exchange Favors European Artists in Brazi 


HE second half of the season 
here presented more European 
artists, and fewer Americans, 
perhaps because the exchange rate 
seems more favorable in any currency 
but dollars. Thus, several artists 
who might not have appeared here so 
soon served to enrich the local roster. 
The Associacao Brasileira de Con- 
certos presented to its members the 
violin and piano duo Christian Ferras 
and Pierre Barbizet. Mr. Ferras, the 
violinist, began his career only four 
years ago, after winning two first 
prizes at international competitions. 
He and Mr. Barbizet, the pianist, 
scored in a program including the 
Schumann Sonata in D minor, Op. 
121, No. 2; and Fauré’s A major So- 
nata, where the perfection of ensemble 
and the clarity and temperament of 
their playing impressed greatly. Mr. 
Ferras was heard in a second recital, 
including Beethoven’s Kreutzer So- 
nata, the “Devil’s Trill” by Tartini, 
and Paganini’s D major Concerto. 
The Quintetto Chigiano appeared 
for the first time in Rio under auspi- 
ces of the same society. Sergio Lo- 
renzi, pianist; Ricardo Brengola and 
Angelo Stefanato, violinists ; Giovanni 
Leone, viola; and Lino Filippini, cello, 
offered quintets by Boccherini, Franck, 
and Brahms. The interpretations of 
these works were brilliant, polished, 
and subtle in phrasing. This out- 
standing ensemble from _ Siena, 
founded by Count Chigi-Saraceni in 
1939, uses a rare collection of instru- 
ments including violins by Guadagnini 
and Camillo Camilli, a viola by Nico- 
las Amati, and a Stradivari cello. 


Brazilian Symphony 


The Brazilian Symphony has con- 
tinued to present foreign as well as 
national soloists and conductors. Jean 
Martinon, French conductor, led a 
program of Gallic works, including 
first local hearings of a suite from 
Rameau’s “Les Paladins”, and Henri 
3arraud’s exquisite “Trois Lettres de 
Madame de Sévigné”. He also con- 
ducted Ravel’s “Ma Mére I’Oye”, 
Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ariane”, and 
the Fifth Piano Concerto by Saint- 
Saéns, with Marie-Therese Fourneau 
playing in true virtuosic fashion. 

Carlo Zecchi made guest baton ap- 
pearances with the orchestra, offering 
authoritative versions of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony and Bach’s Suite 
No. 3. He also gave sensitive sup- 
port to Magda Tagliaferro, soloist in 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 

The first guest conductor from 
Yugoslavia to appear with the Bra- 
zilian Symphony, Gika Zradavko- 
vitch, offered a youthful and _ intelli- 
gent reading of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony and, as a novelty from his 
homeland, an interesting “Symphonic 
Episode” by P. Konhovitch. Later, 
Marguerite Long appeared, after a 
long absence, as assisting artist in 
Ravel’s Concerto in G major. In this 
concert, the orchestra, under its regu- 
lar conductor, Eleazar de Carvalho, 
co-operated enthusiastically. 

The Associacao de Canto Coral, 
under the conductorship of Cleofe 
Person de Mattos, has developed 
within a few years into a group with 
real artistic ability. It recently gave 
a concert of a cappella works rang- 
ing from Luca Marenzio to Debussy 
(“Trois Chansons de Charles d’Or- 
léans”), and two novelties. Francisco 
Mignone caught the exotic rhythms 
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By Hersert J. FRIEDMANN 





Two of the many European ensembles 
and individual artists who were heard in 
Rio de Janeiro during the past season: 
Above, the Quintetto Chigiano, 


Italy; right, Christian Ferras, 
violinist. Both 


of Negro magician-songs in his 
“Despacho de Iemaja”, written in 
1951. Renzo Massarani, born in Italy, 
but long a resident of Rio, composed 
a moving lament on the sufferings of 
the Jewish people, “Acdégeme debajo 
de tus alas’, on a Spanish text by 
Jaim N. Bialik. The bass voices are 
given the words to declaim to the 
accompaniment of free two-voice 
polyphony, in this latter work. 

The Agrupacion Coral de Pam- 
plona, a chamber choir from Spain, 
was presented by the Cultura Artis- 
tica society in a program presenting 
composers of many different styles, 
from Marenzio and Lasso to Hinde- 
mith and Schonberg. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff was heard in a 
recital sponsored by the same society. 
His program included the first local 
performance of a Sonata for violin 
solo by Geminiani, in an edition by 
Corti. Alfredo Rossi was the sensi- 
tive assisting pianist, and the Brahms 
D minor Sonata and that by Debussy 
were highlights of their collaboration. 

The management of the Municipal 
Theater gave German, French, and 
Italian operas during the season. The 
first school was represented by a 
group of artists from Vienna, Wies- 
baden, and other cities. Three deserv- 
ing of special mention were the dra- 
matic soprano Inge Borkh, the young 
bass Arnold van Mill, and the lyric 
soprano Hannelore Steffek. The se- 
ries opened with “Die Meistersinger”, 
not heard in Rio for many years. 
Karl Kamann sang Sachs with fine 
understanding, and Sebastian Feier- 
singer was a vigorous Stolzing. Hil- 
degard Hillebrecht gave a sincere por- 
trait of Eva. Mr. van Mill lent his 
noble voice to Pogner. 

In Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail”, a fresh and vivid perform- 
ance was achieved. Miss Steffek en- 
chanted the audience as Blondchen, 
singing brilliantly and acting natu- 
rally. Mr. van Mill was compelled 
to repeat Osmin’s aria. Kurt Weof- 
schitz negotiated with ease the diffi- 
cult florid embellishments of Bel- 
monte, and Josef Elmauer was a 
sympathetic Pedrillo. Valerie Bak 
sang Konstanze. 

In “Salome”, Miss Borkh revealed 
a voice of beauty and power and gave 
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Associacao Brasileira de Concertos 
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a memorable interpretation of the title 
role. Alexander Welitsch was an im- 
pressive Jochanaan. August Seider 
sang the part of Herod intelligently, 
and Rosl Zapf was the Herodias. 

“The Bartered Bride” by Smetana 
had its first staging in this city, and 
the German artists did their best to 
interest the audience with the un- 
familiar style of the work. Because 
of the sudden death of the President 
of Brazil, and consequent mourning, 
the opera was given only one per- 
formance, which this reviewer was 
unable to hear. All performances in 
the German series were conducted by 
Hugo Balzer. 

The French artists who came here 
presented the only novelty of the 
opera season—“L’Aiglon”, with music 
by Arthur Honegger and Jacques 
Ibert, and libretto based on the Ros- 
tand drama. The work, heard first in 
Paris in 1937 and restaged several 
seasons ago with fair success, did not 
fare so well here. Unfortunately, the 


story concerning the sad life and 
physical frailty of Napoleon’s son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, does not provide 
a very dramatic background for an 
opera. Only the scene on the battle- 
field at Wagram, the music for which 
was composed by Honegger, brings 
the development to an imposing cli- 
max. Ibert is responsible for some 
enchanting ballet music, including a 
lovely Viennese waltz and variations 
as highlights. Pierre Dervaux_con- 
ducted with authority. Geori Boué, 
soprano, sang the role of the young 
Duke; Georges Vaillant was the 
Flambeau; and Roger Bourdin the 
Metternich. 

The operas in Italian were mostly 
repertoire works. Interest centered 
in a few noted vocalists, some of them 
having participated in previous sea- 
sons here. In Verdi’s “La Forza del 
Destino”, Renata Tebaldi sang Leo- 
nora with dramatic intensity. Jose 
Soler displayed a good vocal tech- 
nique as Don Alvaro, while Paolo 
Silveri was a somewhat inflexible 
Don Carlo. Giulietta Simionato im- 
pressed by her virtuosic singing and 
temperament as Preziosilla. Giulio 
Neri’s noble bass was admired in the 
moving passages of Padre Guardiano. 

In “Otello”, Mario del Monaco was 
assigned the title part. Miss Tebaldi 
sang Desdemona in the grand manner 
(though her voice seemed at times 
rather heavy for the part). Giuseppe 
Taddei, an excellent actor, also scored 
vocally as Iago. Further Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria” brought the audience to 
its feet, largely through the extraordi- 
nary singing and excellent acting of 
Miss Simionato as Santuzza. 

The reader has probably already 
heard of the sudden death of Mon- 
signor Licinio Refice, who returned to 
this country from Italy to conduct his 
opera “Cecilia” and collapsed at a re- 
hearsal (just as the chorus was sing- 
ing the words, “Death, death!”). This 
tragic loss did not prevent production 
of the opera, however. Under the 
baton of Oliviero de Fabritiis, who 
studied and prepared the work within 
a few days, it was sung as a post- 
humous act of homage to the com- 
poser. Misses Tebaldi and Simionato, 
Mr. Soler and Giuseppe Modesti sang 
the leading parts admirably. 

Two Brazilian pianists, resident in 
the United States, were heard in re- 
cital here. Isabel Mourao, playing 
for the members of the Associacao 
Brasileira de Concertos, showed un- 
derstanding of the spirit of various 
works and gave a well balanced read- 
ing of Brahms’s “Paganini” Varia- 
tions, Book II, and the Mozart So- 
nata, K. 570. Yara Bernette, com- 
manding a sound technique and dis- 
playing mature musicality, negotiated 
brilliantly the Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
and the ebullient Third Sonata by 
Prokofieff. 


ISCM Festival To Give Two American Works 


BApEN- BADEN, GERMANY. — The 
29th festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, to be 
held here from June 17 through 21, 
will include two works by Americans 
—‘“Actus Tragicus” (1947) by Erich 
Itor Kahn and Sonata for Violoncello 
and Piano (1948) by Elliott Carter. 

The festival will include six con- 
certs, three of them by the Sudwest- 
funk Orchestra of Baden - Baden, 
whose permanent conductor, Hans 
Rosbaud, will lead the orchestral list 
of June 21; that for June 17 will be 
under the direction of Ernest Bour. 
On June 19, this orchestra will give 
a program by the German section of 
the ISCM, which is host for the 
festival. Mr. Rosbaud also will lead 
a chamber orchestral event on June 
18. There will be two chamber-music 
concerts, on June 19 and 20. 

Kahn’s “Actus Tragicus” had its 
first performance at the Festival of 
Contemporary Music in Paris in 1948, 
with René Leibowitz conducting. The 
Carter sonata was given its premiere 
in a concert at Town Hall, New York, 


by Bernard Greenhouse, cellist, and 
Anthony Makas, pianist, on Feb. 27, 
1950. 

Other composers whose works will 
be played during the festival include 
Vagn Holmboe and Jan Maegaard, of 
Denmark ; Luigi Dallapiccola, Ricardo 
Nielsen, and Gino Contilli, of Italy; 
Markus Lehmann, Boris Blacher, 
Hans Werner Henze, Werner Egk, 
and Wolfgang Fortner, of Germany; 
Constantin Regamey, of Switzerland; 
Carlos Chavez, of Mexico: Karl 
Birger Blomdahl and Ingvar Lidholm, 
of Sweden; Wladimir Vogel, listed 
as independent; Pierre Boulez and 
Tibor Harsanyi, of France; Herbert 
Brun, of Israel; Makoto Moroi, of 
Japan; Peter Sculthorpe, of Aus- 
tralia; Hans Erich Apostel, of Aus- 
tria; Matyas Seiber and Francis Burt, 
of England; Knut Wiggen, of Nor- 
way; and Roberto Gerhard, listed as 
Spaniard—England. 

Works by the late Artur Schnabel 
and Arnold Schonberg will also be 
played during the Baden-Baden series 
of concerts. 
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View of the stage in the Eva Perén Amphitheater, in which the Teatro 
Colon will give open-air seasons of operas and ballets 
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Argentina Orchestras Active 


By ENzo VALENTI FERRO 


IcA are already familiar with the 
characteristics of musical life in 
Buenos Aires, the material means by 
which our cultural projects are sup- 
ported, and the various facets of our 
creative life and its notable evolution, 
it is superfluous to rehearse the same 
details. Instead, I propose to make a 
rapid review of ‘the outstanding devel- 
opments in the musical season of 1954. 
As in previous years, the activity 
in symphony concerts was very well 
supported. The orchestras, official 
and private—nine in all—offered not 
less than 127 concerts. Among these, 
d were undertaken by the State Ra- 
» Orchestra; 25 were given by the 
ame Orchestra of the City of 
Buenos Aires; 22 by the State Sym- 
phony Orchestra; ten by the Orches- 
tra of the Association “Amigos de la 
Musica”; five by the Orchestra of the 
Teatro Colon; three by the Radio 
Youth Symphony; seven by the 
Buenos Aires Philharmonic; and 
several by non-permanent orchestras. 
They provided, in all, 511 perform- 
ances of 375 works by 166 composers, 
43 of them from the Argentine. The 
latter were represented by 80 compo- 
sitions. 
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State Symphony Loses Ground 


In general, one could say that the 
season did not attain to the heights of 
the preceding one, mainly because the 
State Symphony, a major orchestra 
having to its credit some brilliant ar- 
tistic achievements, found itself in a 
surprisingly low state. One of its 
failures this season was in not engag- 
ing, as formerly, eminent guest con- 
ductors, instead assigning these tasks 
to resident directors, many of whom 
did not fulfill the great responsibilities 
of their task ideally. 

The Radio Orchestra, on the other 
hand, invited a notable group of for- 
eign conductors to lead its concerts— 
Heinz Unger, Dean Dixon, Leopold 
Ludwig, Willem van Otterloo, Mario 
Rossi, Hans Swarowsky, and Erik 
Tuxen, alternating with the titular 
comes, Bruno Bandini, and other 
local maestros. The concerts of this 
orchestra attracted large and especially 
enthusiastic audiences. Messrs. van 
Otterloo, Rossi, Tuxen, and Ludwig 
obtained—besides public favor—par- 
ticularly high artistic status. 

The Orchestra of the Teatro Célon 

oa the Orchestra of the “Amigos de 

i Musica” presented the composer and 
c aa sar Paul Hindemith, who had 
tot before visited Argentina. He con- 
totaal eight concerts in all, five with 
the Célon ensemble and three with the 
“Amigos de la Musica.” He led many 
of his own works, seven of which had 
not been heard before in this country 

the Symphony from “Harmony of 
the World,” vocal excerpts from the 
opera “Cardillac”, the Septet for Wind 
Instruments, the Sinfonietta in E, the 
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tion was given to Luis Gianneo. This 
group will have a tendency to elevate 
the musical quality of performances 
here, as it will provide a school for 
young players. From now on, Buenos 
Aires will have a reservoir of trained 
instrumentalists to take their places 
in the major orchestras. 

In the field of chamber music, 
its activity was as keen as in the 
symphonic realm, there was a much 
higher artistic quality. A number of 
foreign organizations visited Buenos 
Aires, among them the admirable 
Quintetto Chigiana, the Drole Quar- 
tet, and the Octet of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, all equally excellent. Local 
groups also gave many attractive con- 
certs. The Direccién General de Cul- 
tura de la Nacién provided an im- 
portant series, in which many major 
groups appeared. This included 13 
concerts of choral music, eight de- 
voted to a panorama of Argentinian 
chamber music, and six programs 
each dedicated to the music of one 
composer—Ravel, Szymanowski, Mar- 
tinu, Kodaly, Casella, and Luis 
Gianneo. In the choral concerts of 





Sketch by Armando Chiesa for the third scene in 
by Dallapiccola, a novelty of the 1954 season at the Teatro Colén 


Concerto for flute, oboe, bassoon, harp 
and organ, the “Concerto Based on 
Old Popular Songs”, for viola and 
small orchestra, and some _ choral 
pieces. Other orchestras and small en- 
sembles also presented his works. 

Hindemith ranked second in the 
number of- orchestral hearings, the 
first being, of course, Beethoven; 
musical classics after these two, in 
order of preference, more Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Brahms, and 
Haydn. Of ‘the orchestral composers 
of this century, the most popular, in 
order, were Ravel, Debussy, Richard 
Strauss, and Gershwin; and among 
Argentine writers, Alberto Ginastera 
and Luis Gianneo were the most popu- 
lar with their compatriots. 

The best programs during the sea- 
son were given by the “Amigos de la 
Misica”, a _ private organization, 
which during some years has enriched 
the quality of orchestral and cham- 
ber concerts in Buenos Aires. Its 
series have been characterized by a 
noble attempt to present the best 
music among older classics and con- 
temporary works, always under the 
best artistic conditions. In 1954, three 
of its concerts, as we have said, were 
devoted to Hindemith and his music; 
two were under the direction of 
Fritz Lehmann, who also led sym- 
phonic and choral works with the As- 
sociacion Wagneriana; four were 
conducted by the excellent French di- 
rector Jean Martinon, one of the 
most gifted conductors of the sea- 
son; and two concerts were led by 
the efficient local batonist Teodoro 
Fuchs. In these twelve programs, the 
Amigos de la Musica presented 26 
scores in first hearings. 

Premieres in the symphonic field, in 
the 1954 season, totaled 89, of which 
21 were by Argentinian composers. 

The season saw an important de- 
velopment—the creation of the Radio 
Youth Symphony, composed of play- 
ers not over 20 years old. The direc- 


“Il Prigioniero” 


this series, no less than 12 organiza- 
tions appeared, illustrating various as- 
pects of classic and popular music, 
ancient and modern—including the 
“Notre Dame” Mass by Machault and 
the oratoria “Rappresentazione de 
Anima e Corpo” by Cavalieri. The 
series presented 72 works new to this 
city. 

The Socieded de Conciertos de 
Camara of Buenos Aires, resuming 
appearances after a two-year inter- 
mission, showed that it has become 
one of the most effective vehicles for 
chamber music. (The Music Critics 
Circle of this city gave the group a 
Special Mention for 1953.) It pro- 
vided 24 programs, including many 
first hearings. These included the 
first complete performances here of 
Bartok’s “Mikrokosmos”, performed 
by the pianist Roberto Castro; the 
oratorio “Le Vin Herbé” by Frank 
Martin, conducted by Teodoro Fuchs; 
the “Cantate” of Stravinsky, and 
works by Hindemith, Berg, Proko- 
fieff, Ghedini, Falla, Milhaud, Mali- 
piero, Roussel, Chavez, Copland, 
Bloch, and many Argentinian com- 
posers, including the Fourth Sonata 
for Violin and Piano by Jacobo 
Ficher, and the cantata “El Tamarit” 
on poetry by Garcia Lorca, by Ro- 
berto Garcia Morillo. Other native 
works were by the brothers Juan 
José, José Maria, and Washington 
Castro; Valdo Sciamarella, Virti Ma- 
ragno, and Gilardo Gilardi (premiere 
of his Third Trio) 


Mozarteum A rgentino 


The Mozarteum Argentino followed 
the lead of its parent organization in 
Salzburg by giving works of Mozart 
—a cycle of three concerts in which 
many able local interpreters took part. 

The Agrupacién Nueva Musica, 
active since 1937 in introducing con- 
temporary works, had an important 
series, including ten dedicated to the 
works of Stravinsky, Krenek, Perle, 


3en Weber, Piston, Guerra Peixe, 
Webern, Bartok, Eisler, Leibowitz, 
Boulez, Paz, Duhamel, Milhaud, Hin- 
demith, Moretto, Casanova, Garcia 
Morillo, and Schoenberg. It included 
a complete cycle of the last-named 
composer’s piano works, played by 
Oreste Castronuovo. 

Chamber music org yanizations abound 
in Buenos Aires, and there is a con- 
siderable activity in this field. We 
cannot summarize all the events and 
must content ourselves with mention- 
ing that important work was done by 
the Quartet of the Associac . Ww ag- 
neriana, the Acedo Quartet, the Trio 
Acedo-Vilaclara-Gonzalez, 7 Ars 
Trio, and the Nueva Cuarteto 

The most distinguished solo recitals 
were those by the pianist Friedrich 
Gulda, who gave a complete cycle of 
Beethoven sonatas, with exceptional 
musicality and deep interpretative 
feeling. In a cycle with orchestra, 
Mr. Gulda also played the five piano 
concertos 

Among other artists who visited this 
city were Claudio Arrau, Byron Janis, 
the Soviet pianist Tatiana Nicolaeva, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Detlef Kraus, the 
American Abbey Simon (who made 
a particularly good impression), Ser- 
gio Florentino, Pnina Salzman, Eu- 
gene List, and many other keyboard 
performers. Among_ the _ violinists 
were the Soviet artist David Oistrakh, 
a master of the bow and a fine mu- 
sician; and the young Frenchman 
Christian Ferras, who won a complete 
success with public and critics. Joseph 
Szigeti also visited Buenos Aires, as 
did the excellent Polish violinist Ida 
Haendel. The American Carroll 
Glenn was another heard. The Ital 


ian cellist Enrico Mainardi produced 
the best possible impression on the 
public 

The Agrupacién Coral de Camara 
de Pamplona won successes in their 


second presentation here, and the same 
was true of the soprano Victoria de 
los Angeles. The much admired con- 
tralto Marian Anderson sang sympa 
thetically 


Local Musicians 


Among the local s« k ists, I 
mention only the pianists Ante onio De 
Raco, who premiered a fine Sonata 
by Alberto Ginastera; Jorge Fontenla, 
playing a sonata by Dukas; Roberto 
Caracciola, soloist in the Third Con- 
certo by Bartok; the violinist Ljerko 
Spiller, who gave the premiere of a 
Violin Concerto by José Maria Castro 
and concertos by Frank Martin and 
Alban Berg; the violist André Vain- 
coille, soloist in Hindemith’s “Der 
Schwanendreher” ; singers Angel Mat- 
tiello, Susana Naidich, and Hilde 
Mattauch; the organist Hector Zeoli; 
and the guitarist Maria Luisa Anido. 

The opera season at the Teatro 
Col6én was organized with some diffi- 
culty. The prospectus was ambitious, 
but the project ended with improvis- 
ing a series. The final part of the 
season, as usual, was devoted to Ger 
man opera, and it was marked by 
some of the most distressing episodes 
in the history of this lvric theater 

The director, Karl Elmendorf, did 
not show great ability and was partly 
responsible for the failures that 
marred this part of the season The 
revival of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
with attractive decors by Martin Eis 
ler, resulted in a real affront to this 
masterpiece Mathieu Ahlersmeyer, 
who came to Buenos Aires at the last 
moment to replace Paul Schoeffler in 
the title role, did not show much fa 
miliarity with the dramatic require 
ments or the style of Mozart. Karl 
Doench was a correct Leporello, Josef 
Greindl a good Commandant, Nilda 
Hofmann a good Donna Elvira, and 
Olga Chelavine an efficient Zerlina 

With “Die Meistersinger”, matters 
were not much better. Mr. Ahlers- 
meyer was the Sachs; the tenor Erich 
Witte was not an adequate Walther 
Mr. Greindl, however, was an accept- 
able Pogner and gracious in the no 
bility of his song. David was sung 


(Continued on page 212) 
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would quickly bankrupt an organ- 
ization the size of, say, the Metro- 
politan. Symphony orchestras have 
done opera an increasing service 
in recent years through concert 
performances of advanced or un- 
usual works, among them the New 


York Philharmonic - Symphony 
(Strauss’ “Elektra,” Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck,” Busoni’s “Arlecchino”) and 
the Little Orchestra Society, which 
during 1953-54 offered “Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show” by Manuel 
de Falla. 


A number of last season’s note- 
worthy operatic enterprises were spon- 
sored by clubs. Community Opera, 
Inc., a new organization under the 
auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, offered in the New 
York area performances of ll 
usual and unusual works ranging from 
“The Magic Flute” to “Sunday Costs 
Five Pesos”. The Euterpe Reading 
Club of Los Angeles “read” six op- 
eras, including such deviations from 
the norm as “Louise” and “Die 
Walkiire”. A Gotham group that calls 
itself the Yost Mastersingers pre- 
sented the only “Norma” of the sea- 
son other than the Metropolitan’s re- 
vival. Also in New York are two set- 
tlement houses with a remarkable rec- 
ord operatically as well as socially: 
Greenwich House, whose 1953-54 pro- 
gram embraced 14 performances of 
four works including the “Flute”, and 
the Third Street Music School, whose 
brace of “Werthers” constituted the 
only appearance of the season for 
Massenet’s opera in America. Like- 
wise unique were the “Eugene One- 
gin” of the Manhattan Opera Guild 
and Puccini’s rarely heard “La Ron- 
dine”, mounted by the Deerwood Mu- 
Center in Saranac, N. Y. 
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Operetta Performances 


Finally, although Opera News does 
not include in its survey performances 
of operetta, mention should be made 
of the continuing appeal of this valid 
contribution to the American musical 
scene—particulariy such superb exam- 
ples as “Show Boat” and “South Pa- 
cific”. Companies in Dallas and St. 
Louis present notable and lavish sea- 
sons of operetta, often drawing on 
artists who at other times are not be- 
neath singing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. And an organization 
styled the American Savoyards, which 
quietly built itself up in a Manhattan 
church basement through years of per- 
formances known only to the cogno- 
scenti, has turned professional and ap- 
pears determined to succeed with regu- 
lar seasons of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

These, then, are the strong divisions 
in American opera today: between the 
big city and the small town, between 
the old-time professional company and 
the fledgling amateur group, between 
the schools and the societies. Judging 
from the most recent survey, there is 
little indication that the South goes in 
for charm, the West for outdoor 
themes, or the effete East for style; 
these are stereotypes, like the old 
image of opera as a toy of privilege, 
whereas we are one nation. Thanks 
to mass media, we are a nation with 
marked uniformity of taste; other- 
wise the revolution that has in vari- 
ous ways transformed our cultural 
habits within the short space of a 
decade would have taken much longer. 

As we have seen, that revolution 
has turned the United States into an 
opera nation: opera-listening, opera- 
producing and, above all, opera-creat- 
ing. For we have only hinted at the 
greatest benefit of the current meta- 
morphosis, which is of course the 
incentive it has already given and will 
continue to give composers in this 
country. Never before has the living 


Grass Roots Opera 


opera composer enjoyed such a recep- 
tion, nor the opera lover such a com- 


prehensive panorama of the creative 
scene. 
lishers and libraries were prepared t 
supply 172 
News, 2/16/53 and 3/2/53) ; 
thirds were contemporary works, an 
of these fully half 
Who knows how much 
proportion would be today? 
more, 
been exported and is finding a rea 
market in foreign centers with 
proud opera tradition of their own 
Vienna, for instance, where 
and Bess” a few years ago a 
“Amahl” 
enjoyed spectacular successes, or Li 


don, where “The Devil and Dan 
Webster” will shortly receive its B: 
ish_ premiere. 


Opera in this country is a form 
the process of 
When it finds them—when it | 
changed its purpose, its accent, may) 
even its name—it will become 
entity as new and telling and differ¢ 
from its forebears as Kurt Weil 
own “The Threepenny Opera”, whi 
had a run of 96 performances |. 
season at New York's Theater de Ly 
The late composer of 
Valley” would not have been surpris' 
by this record, since all his life he | 
old vessels to fresh uses—a case 
point being “The Beggar’s Opera” 
John Gay. Not great in itself, pe 
haps, but a great catalyst, Gay’s ball: 
opera was a sensation in its day b« 
for its social comment and for 


“Down in the 


Early in 1953 American pub- 


) 


chamber operas (see Opera 
two- 
l 
were indigenous. 
higher the 
Further- 
the native product has already 


ws 


“Porgy 


only a few weeks ago have 


finding new contenis, 


blend of old and new that utterly de- 


fied pigeonholing. In other wor 
“The Beggar’s Opera” filled much t 
same role in 1728 that “The Thre 
penny Opera” filled in 1928, or 
and Bess” in 1935, or “The Rake 
Progress” in 1951. Strangely enoug 
last season only three opera compani: 
in the United States seem to 
grasped the significance of “The Be; 
gar’s Opera”. Hats off to 
lumbia University Theater Associat 
in New Y 
lege in Richmond, and the Universit 
of Kentucky in Lexington! 


St. Louis Symphony 
Musicians Hurt in Crash 


CLIFTON Force, Va. — While 
tour, 14 members of the St. Lou 
Symphony and the bus driver wer 


slightly hurt when the vehicle bearii 


32 players skidded on an icy road and 
crashed into an underpass abutment 
on Feb. 6. The injured, most of whom 
suffered facial cuts and bruises, were 
taken to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Hospital. None was seriously 
hurt. The concert scheduled for Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, that night was canceled 

The two other buses, one of which 
carried Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
p oman were traveling ahead and had 


no mishap. 


Warner Bros. To Publish 
Dance Notation Scores 
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A_ new project, has been announce 


by the music division of Warner Bri 
On Feb. 7 a five-year contract. w: 
signed by J. Tatian Roach, 
of the Standard and Educational LD: 


partment of Music Publishers Holdin 
Hutchinso: 


Corporation, and Ann 


manager 


president of Dance Notation Bureau, 


Inc. The Bureau 
1940 by Miss 
students of the Laban System, a1 
this group has already notated mu 
choreography of Balanchine, Hol: 
Robbins, Graham, Humphrey ai 
other dancers. 
notated scores that may be read 
easily as music, will be issued in t! 
new series. 
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Opera 
Style 


continued from page 124 


ment, one looks about for some sim- 
plification of the process of produc- 
tion. Formerly, of course, the con- 
ductor was usually also stage direc- 
tor; a celebrated instance is Gustav 
Mahler, and in our time Herbert von 
Karajan assumes responsibility for 
both music and stage. The complexi- 
ties of production in modern theatri- 
cal enterprise, however, generally pre- 
clude such a “one-man show”. There 
is another possibility for concentra- 
tion of artistic duties—the director- 
designer. One such artist whose work 
has been successful is Harry Horner, 
who feels that the combined efforts 
of the director-designer lead to a 
ereater stylistic unification than is un- 
der other conditions for the most part 
attainable. 

“The possibilities of a more unified 
style in operatic production became 
apparent to me,” Mr. Horner says, 
“only when Mr. Adler, artistic direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Opera, asked 
me to design and direct ‘Joan of Arc 

the Stake’ for our season this past 
Fall. I felt in the music of ‘Joan’ a 
cirongly sectional quality—a_ specific 
action takes place here to be later in- 
terrupted and superseded by a differ- 
ent action there. The opera seems, 
indeed, a series of folk tales, the little 
oings of little people gathered about 
joan the heroine, their persecuted vic- 
m and unrecognized savior. To cre- 
ate this effect, I designed and directed 
the dramatis personae in terms of 
Dreughelesque painting and arranged 
them before a simplified scenic ar- 
rangement suggesting, in its use of 
iree Gothic arches, Europe of the 
medieval period. We endeavored to 
give variety to the stage picture by 
use of projections designed to go with 
the various sections of the action. 
The stationary chorus had a Greek 
feeling about it, commenting upon the 
action without taking part in it. The 
stage setting was designed chiefly to 
indicate an historical epoch: ‘This 
happened in the middle ages.’ The 
character of Joan, growing in the op- 
era from the frightened waif of her 
entrance to the beatified martyr fol- 
lowing her trial, was conceived in 
terms of stage direction to emerge 
from and rise above the level of com- 
mon humanity —the Breughel people 
around her—which, concerned with its 
own pettiness, looked upon her at the 
stake but did not know her.” 


Sectional Contrasts 

Though the sectional quality of 
other operas may be less strongly 
marked than that of “Toan of Arc at 
the Stake”, every opera, like every 
play, is made up of contrasting ele- 
ments—joy and sorrow, love and hate, 
comedy and pathos. It is through 
such contrasts — simple though they 
mav be—that the opera is given the- 
atrical life. The qualities of such con- 
trasts and the producer’s handling of 
them are important elements in the 
style of operatic production. 

“The style of operatic production 
is aimed at lving in the middle of the 
emotional range of the music,” says 
lohn Boyt. In ‘The Magic Flute’, for 
example, there are elevated moments 
in the appearances of Sarastro, there 
are terrifying ones in the scenes with 
the Queen of the Night; comedy is 
present with Papageno, tenderness 
with Pamina; melodrama is felt in 
the Moor’s pursuit of the heroine. 
The stylistic problem lies, Mr. Boyt 
continues, in “handling each section so 
that it embraces its own quality — 
comic, tender, tragic, exciting—but in 





such a way that it will still work with 
other aspects of the score. The juxta- 
position of high and low, serious and 
comic means at once that the full emo- 
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tional resource of any one scene can- 
not be exploited: if it were, the pre- 
ceding or following section would be 
thrown out of focus.” 

In view of the many determinants 
of and detriments to style in operatic 
production, one wonders if an ideal, 
an ultimate is possible. Probably not. 
Operatic production is always a com- 
promise: the conductor, director, and 
designer must find a meeting ground 
upon which to work and, in coming 
to agreement, they inevitably adjust 
their ideas to conform with those of 
their colleagues. 

Two authorities express their be- 
liefs on the accomplishment of the 
best style in operatic production; 
though stated in different terms, their 
opinions are interesting by virtue of 
their similarity of goal. “The plot and 
music of the greater majority of op- 
eras,” comments Leopold Sachse, “are 
not as bad as hack or imitative per- 
formances make them. The style of 
production of any opera should be con- 
temporary. The conductor, director, 
and designer should forget all but the 
opera itself and the feelings contained 
within the score; they should work 
with integrity from the music and 
words toward the stage presentation. 
This method, if practiced with knowl- 
edge and honesty, will yield a perfor- 
mance modern in concept and filled 
with the essential spirit of the opera’s 
background and the intentions of its 
composer.” 

“A correct style of operatic produc- 
tion,” adds Nicola Rescigno, “is to 
be found only by returning to the best 
traditional manner. There is today a 
trend toward productional innovation 
which often belies the intention of 
the composer and librettist, who when 
writing the opera had a very clear 
conception of how the finished theatri- 
cal performance would look and sound. 
For this reason, the stage director and 
those working with him should go 
back to the score: as the conductor 
does not recompose the music of the 
opera, the stage director should not 
break away from the best of tradi- 
tion in an effort to express his own 
personality through novel effect. The 
truest, most meaningful style of op- 
eratic production is found in a return 
to the score itself, the enduring period 
of the composer’s intent.” 


Chloe Owen Appears 
In I Lombardi 


BERN, SWITZERLAND.—In the recent 
revival of Verdi’s “I Lombardi’, at 
the Stadttheater here, the role of 
Giselda was sung with marked suc- 
cess by the American soprano Chloe 
Owen. The performance was _ con- 
ducted by Otto Osterwalder. Other 
leading singers in the cast were Spiro 
Makri, as Arvino; Gottfried Fehr, as 
Pagano; and Theodor Bitzos, as Or- 
ontes. Miss Owen has been praised 
by Swiss and French critics not only 
for her singing in the Verdi work, but 
for her appearances as Elsa in “Lo- 
hengrin”, and as Donna Anna, in 
“Don Giovanni”. 

The scenery for the new production 
of “I Lombardi” was designed by Lois 
Egg. Stephan Beinl was the stage 
director. Sylvia Zimmerman designed 
the costumes. The opera will remain 
a feature of the 1954-55 repertoire of 
the Bern Stadttheater. 


Benefit Concert 
Will Honor Monteux 


Boston.—Pierre Monteux will con- 
duct a special concert of the Boston 
Symphony for the benefit of the or- 
chestra’s pension fund on April 4, the 
conductor’s 80th birthday. In an all- 
Beethoven program, Leon Fleisher 
will be soloist in the Fourth Piano 
Concerto. The “Eroica” Symphony 
and “Egmont” overture will also be 
heard. Mr. Monteux was regular con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony for 
five years beginning in 1918. 
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If you are planning opera-in-English produc- 
tions, there ARE translations and material 
available. The MEADS have demonstrated 
that opera can be happily translated into 
English and a great number of professional 
and amateur groups have performed these 
versions successfully. 


Among the organizations that have commissioned and performed the MEAD 
versions are:—The Little Orchestra Society, Central City Opera House 
Association, New York City Center Opera Company, Julius Hartt Foundation, 
Juilliard Opera School, NBT Opera Theatre, Columbia Theater Associates, 
Opera for Colleges, Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for 
Ann Arbor Festival, etc., Subsequent performances include: New Orleans 
Opera, Metropolitan Opera and Metropolitan Opera Guild, Charles Wagner 
Opera Company, Chataugua Opera, American Opera Company, Leland 
Stanford University, Hunter College, Brooklyn Academy of Music, Mannes 
School, University of Louisville, University of California, Louisiana State 
University, New York Stadium Concerts, Chicago Theatre of the Air, CBS, 
WAVE, WOR, NBT Opera Theatre, Columbia and Mercury Records and 
countless other groups. 
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*+Ariadne auf Naxos 
Faust . — 
The Beautiful Galatea 
Romeo and Juliet 


Richard Strauss 
Gounod 


von Suppe 
Gounod 


**The Miserly Knight Rachmaninoff 
The Barber of Seville Rossini 
Don Pasquale Donizetti 
Cosi Fan Tutte Mozart 


Verdi 
Mozart 


La Traviata 
***The Impresario 


La Rondine Puccini 
Escape from the Seraglio Mozart 
Polifem - Buononcini 
The Inquisitive Women Wolf-Ferrari 
Mavra Stravinsky 


Paisiello 
Mehul 
Weber 
Rabaud 
Leoncavallo 
Strauss 


The Barber of Seville 

The Man With the Terrible Temper 
Der Freischiitz 

Marouf 

| Pagliacci 

The Gypsy Baron 


e 
a mission ” 
or 1955 f enformance 


Eugen Onegin Tschaikowsky 
Der Corregidor Hugo Wolf 
La Cenerentola Rossini 
Carmen ........ Bizet 
(Untitled) One-Act Opera Cimarosa 


& 
*Television premiere .. . NBT Opera Theatre, February 27th, 1955 
**Columbia Recording (Cesare Siepi soloist) 


***Mercury Recording 
+National Tour (in concert form) 1956 
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SCHUYLER 


DISTINGUISHED PIANIST 


peechaimed ou “Three Continents 


A pianist of exceptioncl intelligence . . . crystalline 


tone that is enchanting. 


N. Y. Times 


Extraordinary gifts ... remarkable accomplishments. 


"She is an indefatigable piano 
artist . . . Entirely captivated." 
Stockholm Tidningen 


"A magnificent interpreter . . . 
El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile 


“Spectacular . . . eloquent... 
brilliant . . . " Lo Epoca, Buenos Aires 


N. Y. Post 


"She has an astonishing natural 
musicality."’ Amsterdam de Volks Krant 


“One seldom meets a talent with 

such technical virtuosity and cul- 

tured interpretation." 
Morgenposten, Oslo, Norway 


"A brilliant technician . . . 
La Libre Belgique, Brussels 


COMPLETELY BOOKED THRU 1956 
NOW BOOKING 1957 


MGT. VINCENT ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


J. J. VINCENT, PRES. 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
——STEINWAY PIANO 








Subsidies 


continued from page 120 


in the Minnesota State Legislature 
to give financial assistance to the 
Minneapolis Symphony, but it 
failed to pass by one vote. (The 
orchestra does, however, receive 
free use of Northrop Auditorium 
on the campus of the University 
of Minnesota both for its concerts 
and for office space.) 

To add “insult to injury”, some 
cities do not support their orches- 


| tras but instead levy taxes on their 


| admissions. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Though the Reading 
(Penna.) Symphony has no subsidy 
through taxation and is maintained 
by a music foundation (which also 
underwrites a choral group and 
certain summer band concerts), the 


| city collects a ten per cent tax on 


| its tickets. 


The Harrisburg Sym- 


| phony, in the same state, has never 
| received any subsidy from state, 


| its admissions. 


county or city, but it does pay the 
municipality an amusement tax on 
The Pittsburgh 


| Symphony is in a somewhat similar 


situation; instead of the munici- 
pality helping the orchestra, it col- 
lects about $15,000 a year from 
this source, according to the man- 
ager. 


The greatest amount of subsi- 


| dization goes to the many bands 


throughout the nation. This is a 


| separate subject, and undoubtedly 


| cipal park or auditorium. 


accounts for the largest amounts of 
public monies spent on music in 
this country. 

One is tempted to think that the 
musical picture of these United 
States would be far different if 
some intrepid souls had not long 
ago seen the necessity of providing 
those periodic summer concerts in 
the little band shell in the muni- 
Who 


| can guess how many romances have 





budded to the strains of “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” and 
“Semper Fidelis”, and what a con- 
tribution has thus been made to 
the blood and sinews of the various 
communities in nearly a century 
since these functions became the 
vogue? (These municipal contri- 
butions make up a vast and com- 
plicated network of subsidies which 
cannot be traced in this brief 
article. ) 

Weaken the morale of the coun- 
try by such gratuities, indeed! The 
money spent in the last century— 
many millions, no doubt — has 
helped in establishing the music 
standards which now prevail in this 
land. 


MacDowell 


continued from page 15 


tion of Philip Hale—one of the 
finest critics we have ever had— 
who became a wonderful, close 
friend, and remained so as long as 
the composer lived. 

One of the things my husband 
missed, when it came to composing, 
was the fact that in Germany there 
was always some orchestra willing 
to try out his new compositions— 
even if it was only in some public 
garden, where, by the way, we first 
heard Nikisch conducting. But, of 
course, this was not the case in the 
United States at that time. 

It seems remarkable when one 


thinks that today there is not a 
high school, college or university in 
America that has not some form 


of music department. There is a 
tremendous interest in music here, 
Why, for example, in this citv of 
Los Angeles where I write, there 
were 800,000 tickets sold to con- 
certs, operas, and other music 
events in just two months! All this 
growth has come about since the 
days when MacDowell returned to 
America. 

Mechanical means of sound re- 
production have played an impor- 
tant part in the advancement of 
music; and in connection with this 
I may be pardoned for closing these 
brief reminiscences with an anec- 
dote about an incident that hap- 
pened some years ago. It was while 
I was driving in the desert—a vast 
region where there were almost no 
inhabitants. I heard strains of 
familiar music as we approached a 
dwelling, and when we had come 
close enough I realized it was a 
recording of one of my husbanc’s 
compositions. 


Vienna 


continued from page 180 


companies the solo violin with a small 
orchestra of strings, harp, and three 
clarinets. There is something Gothic 
about it, and it uses an old German 
folksong of the 15th century. 

William Strickland conducted the 
Symphony No. 3 by the American 
composer Robert Ward with firm a d 
elegant control. It reveals the influ- 
ence both of Protestant choral music 
and of the Blues. The Kosmos Thea- 
tre presented Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”. This 
organization is dedicated to the pro- 
mulgation of American music. The 
opera was charmingly performed. 
Eleanor Knapp sang the role of t 
Mother; a Vienna Choir Boy sa 
the role of Amahl (in English) ; an: 
Joseph Meyers, Otto Lagler. and Eu 
gene Keith were heard as the Thre 
Kings. Milo Wawak conducted the 
small but excellent orchestra. Werner 
Graf, my grandson, son of Herbert 
Graf, fulfilled his first assignment as 
stage director very creditablv. 

In the same hall, Marcel Prawy 
produced with great success a little 
revue called “Singing America”, which 
used cowboy songs, children’s songs, 
ballads, and songs by Irving Berlin, 
Victor Herbert, and Cole Porter in- 
geniouslv in a story of American life. 
Lynne Forrester. Olive Moorefield. 
Walter Cancy, Eugene Keith, and 
Werner Harms were all charming 
in 


Oo + eA oO 


it. 

The Vienna Staatsoper has not of- 
fered much in the way of novelty this 
season. Everything is waiting for the 
opening of the new opera house. It 
took over the opera “Penelope” from 
the Salzburg Festival in order to 
allow Christl Goltz to repeat her 
brilliant performance in Vienna. It 
also performed with success a popu- 
lar opera by Franz Salmhofer, direc- 
tor of the Vienna Opera, “Das Wer- 
bekleid”. This is a folk opera and is 
sung in Austrian dialect. It is laid 
in an Alpine village. The music con- 
tains yodeling and other popular 
touches.. Czerwenka, a young bass- 
baritone of the Staatsoper, had a 
great personal success in it. He will 
make a superb Baron Ochs one of 
these days. 






MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Delius’ Stay in Danville 


continued from page 7 


teachers, who had a clear and vivid 
recollection of Delius. The young 
Englishman had been a protégé of 
their brother Sam, who headed a 
Baptist college for girls. There 
Delius had taught the daughters of 
the local tobacco planters to play 
“Hearts and Flowers” and similar 
drawing-room pieces in the reper- 
toire of accomplished young ladies 
of the period. On the piano of the 
Averett home was an autographed 
picture of Delius that had been 
taken soon after he reached Leip- 
zig, and the Averett sisters were 
able to retrieve from albums pro- 
grams of concerts at the college in 
which “Professor Delius” played 
first violin. 

Through the Averetts the trail 
ran to another interesting old Dan- 
ville family, that of Robert Phifer, 
who was head of the music depart- 
ment of the college and who prob- 
ably had more to do than anyone 
else with winning parental forgive- 
ness for the young Delius. 

Professor Phifer was already dead 
when this discovery was made, but 
his daughter, Mrs. Willa Giles, re- 
tained distinct memories of the 
composer, as did a Mrs. Glenn 
Hunt. The latter, who died recent- 
ly at an age well in the 80s, had 
been a pupil of Delius, and she 
admitted that “I wore his ring”— 
meaning that there had been a 
romantic attachment. 


One Link Left 


Today, of all of these links with 
Delius’ life in Danville, only Mrs. 
Giles remains. She lives not many 
miles from the town, in the ances- 
tral plantation house called “Bur- 
leigh”, and her recollections of 
Delius are perhaps better than 
those of the younger people who 
remembered him. 

Mrs. Giles recalls that Delius 
charmed the people of Danville 
with his good manners and cheer- 
ful spirit, no less than with his 
great abilities as a musician. 

“My father told me”, says Mrs. 
Giles, “that Delius came here pen- 
niless one September morning, hav- 
ing only his violin. On alighting 
from the train—Danville being as 
far as his ticket took him—Delius 
asked to be directed to the ‘leading 
musician’ in the town and in this 
way came under the wing of Pro- 
fessor Phifer’. 

However, it should be interpo- 
lated here that some biographers 
insist that Delius came to Danville 
after hearing in Jacksonville that 
the Danville girl’s college needed a 
music teacher. 

Whatever the truth, Delius soon 
was accepted as a member of Pro- 
fessor Phifer’s numerous family. 
There were soirées when a quartet 
“egg with cake and sherry 

eing served on the buffet. 

“Delius loved to walk and took 
long tramps through the woods”, 
Mrs. Giles remembers. “He also 
visited the tobacco factories where 
Negroes gathered at long tables to 
remove the veins from the tobacco 


leaf—a part of its processing—and 
where singing was Feely indulged 
in; the foremen insisted they could 
get more work out of ‘a singing 
room’. ”’ 

Here, no doubt, Delius mentally 
captured some of the haunting 
phrases that crop up in many of 
his works. There is little doubt 





that the slave song that provides | 


the motif for “Appalachia” was 
heard by Delius as he listened to 
the informal Negro performances. 

After Delius had lived in Dan- 
ville for several months, the story 
of his Solano Grove experiment 
and the attitude of his father 
towards him became known. Pro- 
fessor Phifer wrote to Julius Delius 
and impressed on him that his son 
possessed rare musical talent which 
would be lost unless encouraged. 
At first there was no answer. Much 
later, after Delius had saved 
enough money and moved to New 
York, the elder Delius wrote to 
Professor Phifer, evidently in a 
great state of mind about his son. 
By that time, the Danville musi- 
cian could only tell the father that 
his son was in New York—a clue 
that, perhaps brought father and 
son together. 

Delius maintained a correspon- 
dence with the friends he had made 
in Danville. Not long ago, while 
thumbing over a large pile of sheet 
music, Mrs. Giles came across the 
score of one movement from ‘“‘Ap- 
palachia”, which had a fly leaf on 
which Delius signed his name and 
wrote “To my good friend Robert 
Phifer”. 

The years passed and time may 
have effaced some Virginia mem- 
ories. Delius went from strength 
to strength. Grieg was attracted to 
him and encouraged him. After 
years in Paris, he settled with his 
Norwegian wife, Jelka, at Grez-sur- 
Loing in France, where he lived in 
an old farmhouse with a garden 
leading to the river; there Delius 
spent lazy afternoons and composed 
all of his great works. 


Blindness and Death 


Death came to him after the 
onset of a long and painful illness, 
which caused him to lose his sight, 
but which found him still indomi- 
tably dictating music to Eric Fenby, 
who had mastered an intricate sys- 
tem of musical shorthand. 

It is an odd coincidence that 
one of the most discussed exhibits 
at the National Portrait Gallery in 


London last year is Procter’s head | 


and shoulders of Frederick Delius, 


blind and emaciated. He is in a | 


bath chair in the dress circle of the 
Albert Hall, the occasion being an 


all-Delius program conducted by | 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who prob- | | 
ably did more than anyone else to | If 


make Britons conscious of one of 
their most neglected 
This much-discussed portrait and 
the soaring phrases of the “Mass 
of Life” appear to have produced 
a new realization of the eminence 
of Frederick Delius. 
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JOSEPH 


FLORESTANO 


Teacher of Singers 
TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
CAREER AND PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


Singers from the Florestano studio heard in: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


European Opera Houses: 


WURZBURG — KAISERSLAUTERN — ZURICH 
NBC-TV OPERA — BROADWAY — NIGHT CLUBS 
CONCERT — ORATORIO 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 1 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
TELE.: LEXINGTON 2-0765 


FALL SESSION—OCTOBER 1 
244 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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bella” over 21 years to reach 

America (it had its premiere in 
Dresden in 1933), but when it 
arrived at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Feb. 10 it received red- 
carpet treatment, and its American 
debut was a brilliant social affair 
staged as a benefit for the Metro- 
politan’s welfare fund. 

Rudolf Bing lavished something 
like $60,000 and a galaxy of his 
choicest singers on the production, 
and at the helm he had Rudolf 
Kempe, young German conductor, 
who is said to have at least 50 
performances of this opera to his 
credit in Europe. An English ver- 
sion of the text was commissioned 
from John Gutman, and_ Rolf 
Gérard was entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the three elaborate sets 
and the innumerable rich costumes. 

What, then, is this ‘Arabella’, 
which commands such pomp and 
circumstance for its American de- 
but? It is a three-act Viennese 
opera, the last product of Strauss’s 
collaboration with Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal before the latter’s death, 
and about as controversial a piece 
of music as was ever written by 
Strauss, no mean provider of con- 
troversial music. 


|: took Richard Strauss’s “Ara- 


The story, which revolves around 
a silly and rather sordid little esca- 
pade of the burlesque-house variety, 
need not detain us long. It con- 
cerns the two daughters of an im- 
poverished nobleman who is trying 
desperately to marry off one of the 
girls, Arabella, to a rich man, the 
while the other lives disguised as 
a boy to ease the financial burden 
of maintaining two belles. A well- 
heeled bumpkin, Mandryka, falls 
in love with Arabella, and she ac- 
cepts his proposal to the dismay 
of her other suitors, particularly 
Matteo who is the object of the 
secret affections of the other daugh- 
ter, Zdenka. Zdenka, nevertheless, 
does all she can to promote Mat- 
teo’s hopeless cause, and, after the 
announcement of Arabella’s — be- 
trothal to Mandryka at the coach- 
men’s ball, she even gives him a 
key which she says is to Arabella’s 
bedroom. Mandryka overhears this 
business. A complicated series of 
unlikely events ensues, and the up- 
shot is that the key was not to 
Arabella’s bedroom but to Zden- 
ka’s, that Matteo is just as well 
pleased to get Zdenka, and that 
Arabella’s love for Mandryka is as 
pure as the glass of water that she 
makes a great point of presenting 
to him as the curtain falls. 
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Photographs by Sedge Le Blang 





From Act II: on the stairs, Eleanor Steber as Arabella, Blanche 
Thebom as Adelaide: below at right, Ralph Herbert as Waldner, 


George London as Mandryka 


At first glance, “Arabella” would 
‘eem to be another, and _ lesser, 
“Rosenkavalier”. In a sense it is, 
but there are important differences. 
The setting of “Arabella” is a 
Vienna of a later period, the peo- 
ple are of a less exalted social 
milieu and, as Hofmannsthal him- 
self said, the atmosphere is “more 
ordinary, more sober, more vulgar”. 
Hofmannsthal’s adjectives describe 
the music, which he never heard, 
about as accurately as they do the 
book. The score clearly is the 
work of a tired, but a very wise 
and still very ingenious, old man. 

Local comment has not done 
justice to the work. Reactions have 
ranged from unbridled praise to 
utter damnation. The judicious 
verdict, I suspect, lies somewhere 
between. The score, like the lib- 
retto, vacillates between tasteful 
and tasteless ideas. Exquisite mo- 
ments alternate with quarter-hours 
of stupefying banality. There are 
passages of such loveliness that one 
is transported by their felicity— 
the first-act duet of the two girls, 
for instance, with its roots deeply 
planted in a quaint Yugoslavian 
folksong; Arabella’s delightful “My 
Elemer!” at the end of the act, 
where the folksong appears again; 
the duet of Arabella and Man- 
dryka in the second-act ballroom 
scene ending with the melting mel- 
ody, “My lord and master you 
shall be”; the final stairway scene 
when Arabella presents the glass 
of water to her bethrothed (“This 
evening when I’m parting from the 
girl that I have been”), and so on. 
And the orchestral texture fre- 
quently is gorgeously woven. 
Besides Inspiration, Clichés 


But between such gems, and 
sometimes in the midst of them, 
Strauss assaults the ear with some 
of his worst clichés of melodic con- 
struction, the most gauche har- 
monic progressions, and the taw- 
driest Straussian conventions of or- 
chestration and vocal _ writing. 
There are the familiar high-soar- 
ing notes for soprano and/or 
strings; the obbligato horns; the 
“Silver Rose” ornaments and 
other reminiscences of earlier com- 
positions, both symphonic and op- 
eratic; the unbelievably _ trite 
phrase-turnings and cadences, 
which have marred Strauss’s scores 
before but have never come so close 
to destroying them. The greatest 
disappointment of all, perhaps, for 
Strauss enthusiasts is the assortment 
of inevitable waltz episodes, which 






Strauss Arabella Given 
American Premiere 


At Metropolitan Opera 


By Ronavp Eyer 





ARABELLA 
Opera in three acts by Richard 
Strauss. Libretto by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. English text by John 
Gutman. Conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. Staged by Herbert Graf. 


Setting and costumes by Rolf Geé- 
rard. Chorus master, Kurt Adler. 
Associate chorus master, Walter 
Taussig. American premiere at 
Metropolitan Opera, Feb. 10, 1955 
CAST 
Count Waldner, a retired captain 
ates ate at Ralph Herbert (debut) 
Adelaide, his wite..Blanche Thebom 
Arabella * Eleanor Steber 
Zdenka s ..Hilde Gueden 
Mandryka ..George London 
Count Elemer ...Gabor Carelli 
Count Dominik ...Clifford Harvuot 
Count Lamoral ..Lawrence Davidson 
Fiakermilli ....++.+.Roberta Peters 
A fortune teller....Thelma Votipka 


Welko ... Benjamin Wilkes 
Djura Matthew Farruggio 
Jankel ... ...+Paul Markovic 
A waiter Rudolf Mayreder 











are so lacking in melodic  sub- 
stance as to shame the worst hack 
in Tin Pan Alley. 

Ihe brilliant cast, the opulent 
mounting, and the shrewd stage 
direction of Herbert Graf saved 
the production and kept the _per- 
formance at the gala level obvious- 
ly aimed at by Mr. Bing. Eleanor 
Steber was at the height of her 
best vocal style in the title role and 
managed the persistently high tes- 
situra of her music with complete 
security. Hilde Gueden was _ pert 
and pretty as the girl-boy, Zdenka, 
and Blanche Thebom, as_ the 
mother, shone almost as_ brightly 
as her ravishing daughters. The 
wholly gratuitous role of the Fiak- 
ermilli, inserted apparently to give 
the opera a couple of flashes of 
coloratura pyrotechnics, involving 


grotesque and dangerously difficult 
intervallic leaps, was tossed off with 





lO Mx 
Roberta 


Fiakermilli; 
right, Hilde Gueden as Zdenka, and 


Brian Sullivan as Matteo 


Peters as 


aplomb by Roberta Peters. 

George London scored a great 
personal success with his character. 
ization of Mandryka. The part is 
basically foolish, and palpably hard 
to invest with any sense of reality, 
yet Mr. London was able to make 
it plausible and even give it a cer- 
tain becoming dignity. He also 
sang it beautifully. Making his 
Metropolitan debut, Ralph = Her- 
bert contributed substantially to 
the proceedings with a well-trained 
voice of ample volume, excellent 
diction and sound ideas about act- 
ing in the role of the father. Brian 
Sullivan was handsome and ricl: of 
voice as Matteo. The lesser roles 
were all developed with uncommon 
distinction. 

Mr. Gutman might have saved 
his labor and the opera company 
its money so far as any value to be 
derived from the English transla- 
tion was concerned. Nobody ex 
cept Messrs. London and Herbert 
were able to project the language 
with sufficient clarity to make 
themselves understood to any val- 
uable degree. The original Ger- 
man would have been just as com- 
prehensible, far more flavorful, 
and probably much easier to sing, 
particularly where difficult English 
vowels, like “I” and “E”, on high 
notes were involved. 

There must be a special word of 
praise for Mr. Kempe, who turned 
in a masterful performance of the 
opera as a whole. The intimacy of 
his knowledge of the score and his 
obvious familiarity with middle 
European style in the presentation 
of it must have eased considerably 
the task of the singers. It assuredly 
added to the polish and sparkle of 
the orchestra and it achieved that 
peculiar sophistication combined 
with naivete of “court 


opera” 
which Strauss could simulate so 


artfully, with the aid of knowing 
interpreters. 
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Fredell LACK 


Violinist 


NEW YORK TOWN HALL RECITAL, JAN. 21, 1955 
























: “Fredell Lack, who played a recital at Town Hall last night is a quite 
: wonderful young violinist: her tone sings and soars through the free, sweeping 
lines of her beautifully turned phrases, and there is a sense of ease and security 
in everything she does. 

“Her Mozart B flat major Sonata was pure in its interpretive style, clean and 
precise in all detail, while her Bach—the Grave and Fugue from the unaccom- 
panied Sonata in A minor—brought forth rich-toned, accurately pitched double 
stopping and a clean articulation that was a pleasure to hear. 
| “Perhaps her most brilliant achievement was the really magic rendering she 
j gave of Prokofieff’s F minor Sonata, for here was not only a technical and 

tonal accomplishment, but a remarkably mature interpretive one besides. The 
dark brooding moods and colors were there, and the mysterious lyricism of the 
whispering runs that can be so gauche, and that here were so utterly lovely. 
“The more conventional lyricism of Chausson’s Poeme was evoked with yet 
another tonal inflection, and the authoritative command of volume, tension and 
detail in this work were notable. George Barati’s rather contrived Slow Dance 
(a New York premiere), Aaron Copland’s Waltz and Celebration, from Billy 
the Kid and La Campanella of Paganini, closed the program of a highly gifted 
young artist.” —Herald Tribune 









“Altogether impressive.” New York Times 





















ON TOUR: “Technique to spare, temperament galore and elegant 


taste.” The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon 





“An eloquent artist.” —The Houston Post 
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Remember this name— 


LOREN 


DRISCOLL 


“A singer of exceptional promise.” 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 





This brilliant young American Tenor 
is already engaged for 
NBC.TV Opera 


Indianapolis Symphony 


Fabian Sevitzky, Conducting 


Peninsula Festival 
Thor Johnson, Conducting 


Laclede Little Symphony-TV 
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> very high 
ar peat that ; both fluent and em 
3tic brought forth a comzact a u 
® r ult from her assembled resources Phrase 
detail, dynamic ratios—al! were in place, and 
3 remarkable balance was struck between the intimate com w 
nicative sections, the more rhetorical choir utterances and the w 4 
grand arch and curve cf the work as a whole. 
Her tempi were perfection, the neatness of her choir preserving clarity 
n at the fastest speeds. Not a shred of this young conductor's own personality approach, rather than trying t 
allowed to project itself unduly upon the interpretation, and as a result of her ded Miss Hillis has the choir so trained that it yn SW 
tion to the pure spirit of this music, not a shred of Bach's meaning and architecture blended ton ke a t y f trument t A 
cured from the audience. f } 
New York Herald Tribune New Yor Tin 
ebruary 21, 1955 Fetruary 21, 19 








Coiteet Coir 


MARGARET HILLIS, MUSIC DIRECTOR and CONDUCTOR 


"The cultural value of such organizations as the New York Concert Choir and Orchesira cannot be overestimated; it is 
they who foster the great body of musical literature.” Pau! Henry Lang, New York Herald Tribune, Jan, 21, 1955 
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First Time in America 





“The Grand Seigneurs of Music” 


—FIGARO, PARIS 





“BREATHTAKING PERFECTION!" 
Weltwoche, Zurich 


"A COMPLETE TRIUMPH" 


Solidaridad Nacional, Barcelona EDMOND DE STOUTZ 
Music Director and Conductor 


ZURICH LITTLE SYMPHONY 


(ZURICH KAMMER ORCHESTE! ) 





TWENTY-SEVEN DEDICATED ( 
YOUNG INSTRUMENTALIS 'S 


NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 
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Europe’s Favorite Concert Singer SOPRANO 


“The miracle of singing, Maria Stader.” 





Nieuwsblad; Headline 


Amsterdam 


“She thrilled the audience with some of the finest controlled 


singing heard in London for a long time.” 
Daily Herald 


London 





Ste 
“The evening closed with the ringing and glorious voice of Pia 
Maria Stader. Her soprano is as pure as an element and as 
bright as polished crystal. With it she spins an arched legato d 
and blithely executes as though it were a simple scale, the most 
elaborate coloratura. She is, in addition, a musician of sense 
and sensibility.” 
New York Herald Tribune 4 
Paris Edition * 
Paris : 





1954-1955 FESTIVAL APPEARANCES 


Amsterdam with van Beinum; Berlin with Karl 
Boehm; Berlin with Fricsay; Hamburg with 
Schmid-Isserstedt ; London with Klemperer; Paris 
with Bruno Walter; Rome with Vittorio Gui; 
Wurzburg with Otto Jochum 


RECORDINGS 
Decca © DeutscheGramophon ¢ H.M.V. 
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His Master's Voice 
Vox Productions 
Concert Hall Society 
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MARY 


DAVENPORT 


Internationally Acclaimed 
American Contralto 


“Her warm sensuous tone and her communicative s'n- 


cerity enhances the effect of her music.” 
Olin Downes, New York Tin es 


SEASON 1954-55: MANNHEIM STATE OPERA, 
GERMANY—Leading Contralto 


SEASON 1955-56: ZURICH MUNICIPAL OPERA, 
SWITZERLAND—Leading Contralt: 


U.S.A. AND CANADA—LIMITED AVAILABILITY 
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“Brilliant and persuasive master of his instrument.” 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. Jan. 3, 1955 


ers EER. 


VIOLINIST 


“Technical mastery ... dignity, breadth and expressive 
communication.” 
New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1955 


“|... warm, sure and deep .. . definitely a talent to reckon 
with.” 
New York World-Telegram, Jan. 5, 1955 


‘ 


‘... dazzled his listeners... A stunning performance.” 
Springfield, Mass., Union, Feb. 12, 1955 


ec 


. Superb technical qualities and profound musical 
insight... a glowing, vibrant tone.” 
Winnipeg, Canada, Tribune, Jan. 27, 1955 


3rd NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 1955-56 
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NEW YORK 


"Messrs. Leopold Mannes, piano, Bronislav Gimpel, violin, and Luigi Silva, 
cello, in their turn, gave the most romantic kind of performance, and an 
extremely expert one." Herald Tribune, Jan. 18, 1955 


QUEBEC 
"Nous avons retrouvé dans ce trio une richesse de son et une extraordinaire 
coordination qui n'obscurcit jamais leur fonction individuelle de pianiste, 
violoniste et violoncelliste. L'unité de leur pensée musicale, l'expresion de 
celle-ci et la vérité de leur conception des différentes oeuvres au programme 
nous a vivement impressionnés.” 


L'Action Catholiques, Dec. 9, 1954 
ROCHESTER 


"The composition, from its molto allegro agitato movements to its finale, 
gives each artist something to do, and each last night did it with unsurpassed 
skill." Democrat & Chronicle, Dec. 7, 1954 


"Let it be said right off that such a show of virtuoso talent is not likely to 
come among us again soon as the Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio. They are consum- 
mate artists, past masters." Times-Union, Dec. 7, 1954 


Leopold Mannes 


THE MANNES TRIO 


Bronislav Gimpel 


a 


HULSE, 


WASHINGTON 
“They gave a performance of beautiful detail and stunning exuberance . . . 
a delight of perfect ensemble and dash." Evening Stor, Dec. 6, 1954 


ITHACA 
“The Mannes group performed with dignity and with excellent technical 
acumen. It would be difficult to imagine a scherzo of such break-neck speed 
played with such neatness, precision, and grace." Journal, Jan. 19, 1955 


RICHMOND 
"There never was any sense of discordance, and this was due to Beethoven's 
taste and to the skill of these players in their perfect and wonderful perform- 
ance of this great work, which in their hands became thrilling.” 
Times-Dispatch, Dec. 7, 1954 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
“Words can hardly describe the marvelous ensemble playing of the Mannes- 
Gimpel-Silva trio, Their performance of the triple concerto brought perhaps 
the finest ensemble playing ever heard on the auditorium stage.” 
Oklahoman, Dec. 3, 1954 
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KROLL STRING QUARTET 


Music: The Kroll Quartet Skiliful Playing Marks Town Hall Concert William KROLL, Violin David MANKOVITZ Viola 
Louis GRAELER Violin Avron TWERDOWSKY Cello 


“The recipe is first-class music performed by members who as 
musicians have the devotion, skill and sensibility to play together 
and who as artists have enough individuality for their work to have 
color and vigor. 

“It was heard for instance, in the very first notes of the Beethoven 

Quartet, Op. 131, that opened the program. William Kroll, leader 

| of the Kroll Quartet, has to begin this particular work with a solo 
passage. Instantly one was impressed with his personal force. Serious 
was the first word that came to mind for the quality he gave to that 
opening. But then it was dismissed as too grim and because it had a 


suggestion of labor. Profound was the better word. 


“Yet Mr. Kroll no sooner had asserted himself than his work was 
immersed in that of the whole ensemble. And so it went through the 
entire work, and one marveled at the way these men could alternately 
rise from the group and sink back into it, depending on the emphasis 
of the music, and yet never in their outstanding parts have their 
particular lines become disengaged from the musical texture they 
created together. 

“Having this skill, and being musicians of penetrating insight, they 
gave the quartet—one of the last of Beethoven’s great period—a per- 
formance that seemed fully to reveal Beethoven’s thought and how 
toward the end of his life he found a goodness in existence that 
transcended grief and turmoil.” The New York Times, February 15, 1955 





The Members of The Kroll String Quartet have been in 


1955-56 SEASON NOW BOOKING constant musical association for the past Twenty years. 


DAVID W. RUBIN ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST ort STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y.— CIRCLE 7~3841— CABLE: RUBINARTS, NEW YORK 


FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TOUR IN COOPERATION WITH THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


The WOODWIND ENSEMBLE of PARIS 


(Ensemble Instrumental a vent de Paris) 


cA 
_.—— : FIRST PRIZE in 
eI ct CHAMBER MUSIC 


Geneva Festival, 1951 
















“Our compliments for their velvety tone quality and the homogeniety 
of their ensemble.” Semaiiie Radiophonique Paris 





“The finest representatives of French wind instrumentalists.” 


Le Guide du Concert, Paris 












“A musical event of major importance.” 
The 


Times, London 










“Performances of the first rank, color, vivacity, spirit and respect for 
style are witness to the particular personality of this ensemble representing 


the perfection of the French school.” 


Il Gazzettino, Rome 
















All instruments used by the Woodwind Ensemble of Paris are the 
superb “Monopole Conservatoire’ manufactured by century-old, 
world-famous firm of Cousenon, S. A. of Paris. 


Records: N. Z. Philips Phonographic Industries (Columbia Masterworks ) 
and Ducretet-Thomson JACQUES CASTAGNIER, Flute ANDRE BOUTARD, Clarine! 
ROBERT CASIER, Oboe GERARD FAISAND.ER, Ba-:soon 
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continued from page 17 


take stock of our artistic progress. 
Have we even outstripped the 
older master builders, as some of 
our enthusiastic advertising writers 
would have us believe? Or is it pos- 
sible we are mixed in our own 
“classic revival” and fail to grasp 
the artistic unity that is the hall- 
mark of the older instruments? 

Before discussing this, two defi- 
nitions must be attempted, and 
also some explanation of the effect 
of nicking on the speech of organ 
pipes. The specification — that is, 
the stop list—of a “classic” organ 
will contain stops speaking at a 
variety of pitches in the harmonic 
scale, these stops being divided into 
choirs, or divisions, and within 
each division capable of being 
united tonally in a great variety 
of ways. Wind pressures will in- 
variably be low, and the pipes will 
be cut and voiced with no nicking, 
or an absolute minimum, at the 
mouths. Pipe speech will be pref- 
aced by a little accent, or “chiff”, 
of articulation. The instrument 
will be right in the open. The re- 
sult is an organ of cohesive quality, 
of soft, and yet rich, articulate 
musical speech. 


Romantic Organ 


In contrast, the specification of 
a “romantic” organ of conventional 
voicing will contain many more 
stops of unison pitch, and fewer 
speaking the harmonics. Wide diff- 
erences will be found between the 
tonal character of stops, even on 
the same manual. Sharp contrast is 
possible, but not tonal unity. The 
instrument will be largely enclosed 
in swell boxes, or in some cubby- 
hole (which the builder has ac- 
cepted without effective protest), 
and consequently wind pressures 
will be higher to obtain louder 
tone, so that the organ “gets out” 
into the auditorium. Heavier wind 
pressures will compel heavy nick- 
ing of pipes, which then lose all 
accent and articulation. Were thev 
not nicked, they would not speak 
on the higher pressures, nor would 
they deliver the amount of tone 
considered necessary to compensate 
for enclosure. The result usually is 
a bottled-up, yet overloud sound, 
spongy in point of speech and 
rough and strident in quality. 

In our experience of the past 20 
years, it is, generally speaking, fair 
to say that some of our builders 
have adopted specifications char- 
acteristic of classic organs. Yet many 
musical authorities have pointed 
out that we have assumed merely 
the specifications, without adopt- 
ing the absolutely requisite voicing 
techniques. Or, to put it in 
another way, some builders appear 
to believe that the copious mixtures 
of 18th-century organs account for 
their clarity, and have attempted 
almost forcibly to clarify “roman- 
tic’ organ tone by adding further 
mixtures and upper work. Unfor- 
tunately, this process does not do 
the trick. In fact, it was the 
Strained and shrill effect of mix- 
tures carried out with heavily 


nicked pipes on too-high wind 
pressures that led to their disuse 
in the last century. 
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European Oréans 


Prove Virtue of Classic Models 


Thus, on paper, our instruments 
read classic, but they do not sound 
classic. 

Hardly more successful is the 
idea, widely attempted, of adding 
a positive organ — a small classic 
division—to an essentially romantic 
organ. Here, too, results in prac- 
tice do not tally with appearances 
on paper, for in itself the positive 
organ has little more than episodic 
musical usefulness, and since the 
several divisions of the organ are 
disparate in style and in speech, 
the instrument becomes a potpourri. 
It lacks real identity, and in per- 
formance does not “add up”. Al 
most preferable to an instrument 
of such divided loyalties is a frank- 
ly romantic specification, in which 
one may contentedly wallow! 

It becomes apparent that the 
classic idea is one piece of cloth, 
from which we may not, with any 
success, snip off bits here and there. 
To do so results only in patch 
work. No matter whether the re- 
sulting instrument is labeled clas- 
sic, with various prefixes, the result 
is a contradiction in terms. Such 
is the opinion of many authorities 
—as may be gained first hand or 
from their writings. One world- 
famous figure who for years has 
labored for a return to the mellow 
sonorities of earlier days, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, was recently 
quoted in the New Yorker maga- 
zine as describing our instruments 
as “harsh” in sonority. 

Many musicians feel that we 
have all too many instruments of 
considerable size, labeled ‘“‘classic 
with extras”, costing umpteen thou- 
sands of dollars, occasionally with 
additional trumpet stops of ump- 
teen decibels on umpteen inches 
of wind, provided with gadgets 
galore. And yet the musical sum 
total—not to mention the musical 
charm—is not half as great as that 
of instruments of half the size and 
a fraction of the cost, planned and 
voiced with the good taste of the 
classic approach. 


Unnicked Pipes Needed 

The king of instruments, as we 
know his alleged majesty, has _be- 
come rather strident, but he seems 
unable to speak with the courtly 
grace and mellow voice of his fore- 
bears. Moreover, our modern mon- 
arch also appears rather inarticu- 
late in his speech; and our instru- 
ments too often are like singers 
who have vowel sounds only, no 
consonants, for we have not yet 
generally accepted the choicest 
feature of classic voicing—unnicked 
pipes, speaking softly, with articu- 
lation. 

Once the unity of the classic 
ideal becomes clear, it also be- 
comes apparent that it is a union 
that must be maintained. It may 
be summed up as: a_weil-chosen 
specification, properly designed 
windchests, very low wind _pres- 
sures, pipes of the right design, 
unnicked, or with very light nick- 
ing, and with the placement of the 
organ right in the open. 

Given such an instrument, it is 
striking to see how readily and 
favorably people react to the beau- 
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ty of soft sounds. In church or 
concert hall, it then becomes un- 
thinkable to enclose such clear 
sonorities. As unthinkable, per- 
haps, as to enclose the minister or 
speaker. What a delightful Sun 
day experiment it would be to put 
the minister of a church in a broom 
closet, or perhaps in a_ corridor 
leading to the auditorium! He 
would then bellow his sermon as 
the top of his voice, with the door 
to the closet or corridor flapping 
open or shut to emphasize this or 
that point. Far-fetched? Not real- 
ly, for that is the way we usually 
treat organ pipes. It is accepted 
that speakers, singers and_ other 
instrumentalists should be in the 
open for normal communication. 
The principle of having the organ 
completely in the open is not to 
gain volume, but to allow softness 
of voicing and, above all, to gain 
presence. 

Our habit of treating the inter- 
ior of organ chambers with hard 
plaster, or other sheer reflecting 
surfaces, does not compensate for 
enclosure, for the result is an un- 
fortunate jumbling and _ jangling 
of sound, bounced to and fro be- 
tween the hard surfaces, and is not 
comparable to open placement. 

Yet on the credit side of the 
national picture there is a very con- 
siderable and growing awareness of 
classic values. Many of the success- 
ful attempts at carrying these out 
have centered in the Middle West. 
Here strong and convincing influ- 





ences are at work. Such men as 
Walter Holtkamp of Cleveland and 
Herman Schlicker of Buffalo exert 
increasing artistic influence, and 
their best work equals the best to 
be found in Europe. 

In instruments by Holtkamp at 
the University of Kentucky and at 
Yale, by Schlicker at Davidson Col 
lege, in several Buffalo churches 
and even in a small portative organ 
for the University of Buffalo, are 
to be found examples for today in 
the line of historic and imagina 
tive organ design. Morover, pro 
eressive thought is evident in the 
work of many builders; and in 
some unexpected places one plays 
new instruments representing con 
siderable thought and artistic in 
sight: a Reuter organ in a Luth 
eran Church of the little lumbering 
town of Libby, Mont. (population 
1,500): a Méller organ standing on 
stage in a new auditorium, in the 
University of Arkansas at Lafay 
ette: an Austin of similar design at 
Boise Junior College in Boise 
Idaho. As with Methuen, Mass 
whose claim to fame rests largely 
on the fact that it is the home of 
the historic old Boston Music Hall 
organ, these towns are proud of 
their instruments and their resi 
dent artists. 

It is instructive to find that the 
musical influence of these organs 
appears to be in inverse proportion 
to their size. All are small instru 
ments, but for various reasons of 
character, placement, or voicing 
carry a musical import of consid 
erable weight. We may be confi 
dent that we shall not be slow to 
learn. 

4 number of organists also have 
studied aspects of organ design 
two who have successfully influ 
enced the work of builders § are 
Robert Noehren and Ernest White. 
Finally, there is a growing number 
of independent organ _ builders 
throughout the country. It is from 
these men that we may expect the 
inquiring mind and the necessary 
flexible approach in building tech 
niques. Much of the best work of 
Europe has been done by such indi 
vidual artist craftsmen, working 
with a few helpers. 

Europe today is teeming with 
Fulbright students, and with others 
there under their own initiative, to 
study with acknowledged European 
organ masters. Places where they 
congregate are the centers of clas 
sic performance and awareness. As 
these musicians return to take their 
place in professional life, we may 
be certain that they will demand 
a new authenticity in the organs 
of tomorrow, and a tonal excel 
lence in instruments here compar 
able to the best of Europe. 





Poland Launches Music Festival 


Warsaw. — Poland’s second na- 
tional music festival on Jan. 17 
was launched with the perform- 
ance of new works written for the 
event by leading composers of that 
country. The fete continues for 
four months. Some 19 symphonic 
organizations, also opera, ballet 
companies, chamber-music groups, 
soloists, song and dance ensembles 
are taking part. 

A highlight of the festival is to 
be the month-long Fifth Interna- 
tional Chopin Competition to open 
in the Philharmonic Hall in War- 





saw on Feb. 22, which was the 
145th annivesary of the composer's 
birth. Young pianists from 33 
countries are participating in the 
competition. 

Among the novelties to be given 
in the festival are symphonies by 
Skrowaczewski, Turski, and Sikor 
ski; new operas by Szeligowski and 
Rytel; a ballet and a new concerto 
by Grazyna Bacewisz: concertos by 
Lutoslawski, Mycielski, Baird, Ko- 
tonski; and choral works by Wie- 
chowicz, Rowicky, Poradowski and 
Jablonski. 
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Music Life of Western Germany 


Shows Bewildering Plenitude 


And Extraordinary Scope 


sical life in West Germany are 

such that any attempt to describe 
it in detail would result in a small 
book. Nowhere else in the world is 
so much music-making crowded into 
such relatively small geographical 
confines. 

From Stuttgart, for instance, where 
there is a first class opera, three sym- 
phony orchestras, the world famous 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, and nu- 
merous chamber music and choral 
groups, one is within two hours’ drive 
from three other important opera 
houses (Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, Mann- 
heim). From Frankfurt one can 
drive in an hour or less to five operas 
in other cities (Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, 
Mainz, Mannheim, Heidelberg). And 
a resident of Diisseldorf has within a 
radius of 35 miles no less than eight 
important musical centers, many of 
which he can reach by streetcar, each 
with its own opera house, at least one 
symphony orchestra and its own local 
concert life consisting of recitals by 
resident and visiting artists and cham- 
ber music groups, choral societies, in- 
strumental societies, etc. And then 
there is the enormous musical activity 
that goes on constantly in the German 
radio. 

All this activity is bewildering in its 
multiplicity, the more so since there 
is no center such as New York, Paris, 
London, or, in former times, Berlin, 
in which it is crystallized. Your cor- 
respondent sits somewhat befuddled 
and helpless before a mass of accumu- 
lated programs, press notices, and 
clippings of the past few months 
and realizes full well that this moun- 
tain of material represents only a 
fraction of what might be news for 
the annual roundup. The only pos- 
sible solution is an arbitrary one. My 
apologies if I omit the mention of a 
possible world premiere in Gelsen- 
kirchen ! 

Solo recitals are in general the 
least interesting events from the mu- 
sical point of view. In this sphere, 
the demand for “big names” still pre- 
vails, much to the vexation of the 
younger artists; and it would seem as 
if the big names could do no wrong. 

The programs of the majority of 
solo recitals are distinctively conserva- 
tive, concentrating on the standard 
repertoire and going occasionally “up 
to” Debussy and Ravel. The orches- 
tral subscription concerts are on the 
whole more progressive, although here 
too the tried and proved classics pre- 
dominate. Many conductors include 
one contemporary work in each pro- 
gram not devoted exclusively to a 
given classical composer, but in the 
regular subscription series one is apt 
to find chiefly such prominent names 
as Hindemith, Stravinsky and Bar- 
tok. In many cities special concerts 
are held outside the regular subscrip- 
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tion series, in which modern music 
plays a more important role. 

The radio, however, continues to be 
the strongest supporter of contempo- 
rary music. The present highly devel- 
oped state of German musical life is, 
indeed, unthinkable wtihout the radio. 
Each of the seven German stations 
(to which must be added the Ameri- 
can-operated RIAS, Berlin) main- 
tains its own symphony orchestra, 
chamber orchestra and chorus; these 
are constantly producing new music 
that would otherwise have little chance 
of being heard: works by lesser 
known composers, whose names are 
considered too obscure to appear on 
public subscription series; and works 
in radical, avant-garde idioms that are 
too “wild” for the general concert- 
goer. In addition to performing quan- 
tities of new music most stations com- 
mission a number of compositions each 
year. 


Modern Music on Radio 


The radio orchestras not only main- 
tain a constant studio production but 
also give annual series of public con- 
certs in which modern music figures 
much more strongly than in those of 
the other orchestras. The leader in 
this field has been the Siidwestfunk 
in Baden-Baden (Hans Rosbaud con- 
ductor), with a program in which 
every tendency and style of contem- 
porary music is represented. Recently 
the Norwestdeutsche Rundfunk in 
Cologne has become the champion of 
the most extreme idioms and _ tech- 
niques of modern music, namely, elec- 
tronic music. The 12 public concerts 
given by the orchestra of this sta- 
tion in the 1954-55 season contain no 
less than 29 contemporary (post- 
Ravel) works, ranging from Satie’s 
“Parade” through Milhaud, Schén- 
berg, Bartok, Berg, and Dallapiccola 
to a concert of electronic music. 

The opera continues to occupy a 
central position in Germany’s musical 
life, and the more than 50 opera 
houses of the Federal Republic vie 
with each other to maintain a high 
level of performance and an interest- 
ing repertoire. The sensation of the 
season so far has already been re- 
ported in these columns—Wieland 
Wagner’s mise-en-scene of Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio” in Stuttgart, a much- 
debated production. The Frankfurt 
opera gave the first German perform- 
ance of Rolf Liebermann’s “Penel- 
ope” with Georg Solti conducting. 
A_new opera by Marcel Mihalovici, 
“Die Heimkehr”, text by K. H. Rup- 
pel, based on a story by Maupassant, 
was performed in Diisseldorf on the 
same bill with Dallapiccola’s “Nacht- 
flug” (“Volo di Notte”). 

An event of particular interest was 
the staging by the Hamburg State 
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Opera of Schénberg’s “Erwartung”, 
the first performance in Germany 
since the Essen premiere 25 years ago. 
This remarkable piece, calling for a 
cast of one and being practically 
without plot and action (it portrays 
the psychological states of a woman 
waiting for her lover and finally real- 
izing he is dead), produced a new 
talent in the person of the young dra- 
matic soprano Helga Pilarczyk. 

Ernst Krenek’s presence in Ger- 
many has produced a considerable re- 
vival of his music. The Dortmund 
opera brought out “The Life of Ores- 
tes” (1930). A concert of his works 
was given in Hamburg under auspices 
of the NWDR, with the composer 
conducting. And he apeared as con- 
ductor, pianist, and a commentator in 
a concert sponsored by Musica Viva 
in Heidelberg, an organization that, 
like its Munich counterpart, is de- 
voted to the propagation of contem- 
porary music. The Munich Musica 
Viva is this year celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. Under the direction of 
the composer Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, it continues to make an enor- 
mous contribution in the field of mod- 
ern music. 

Among the many new concert works 
that have been heard so far this sea- 
son, mention should be made of Con- 
rad Beck’s 70-minute oratorio “Der 
Tod zu Basel” (“Death in Basel’), 
a Miserere for soprano and bass solo- 
ists, chorus, speaker, and orchestra, 
performed by Radio Frankfurt under 
the direction of Paul Sacher. Based 
on a secularized version of Psalms 
50 and 51 this moving and powerful 
work deals with the “Great Death” 
in Basel in the year 1356, not as a 
historical description but in contem- 
porary terms in which lust, suffering, 
murder, poverty, and death are the 
stuff of everyday experience. 


American Group Successful 


It is high time to give a brief ac- 
count of an unusual American opera 
group that has been touring Western 
Germany for over a year and a half. 
Having concluded a successful con- 
cert tour of the America Houses in 
the spring of 1953, the soprano Pa- 
tricia Connor conceived the plan of 
forming a group of singers to pro- 
duce American opera for European 
audiences. “Porgy and Bess” and 
“Oklahoma!” had made a consider- 
able stir, and the time seemed propi- 
tious to follow this up with more 
operas in English. 

Miss Connor gathered about her 
other American singers for the first 
production of Menotti’s “The Old 
Maid and the Thief”. They were 
Dorothy Westra, Kathleen Kersting, 
and Morris Gesell. With Rolf Maedel 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum playing 
the orchestral part on the piano, this 























































German Tourist Information Ofice 


group made an extensive tour of the 
United States Information Centers 
(Amerika-Hauser), playing in every 
large city of Germany and in many 
smaller ones. The group was con- 
fronted with every possible kind of 
problem in lighting and staging, hav- 
ing to be resolved on the spur of the 
moment. Alfred Brooks was soon 
added to the group to take over the 
technical side of things and the stage 
direction. 

The spring tour was so successful 
that it had to be repeated in the fall, 
still under auspices of the America 
Houses. During the Christmas season 
the group did a tour of Army in- 
stallations in Trieste, Livorno, Vienna, 
Linz, Innsbruck, and Salzburg under 
auspices of the Army’s Special Serv- 
ices Branch—probably the first time 
that opera was performed before sol- 
dier audiences. International co-opera- 
tion saved the day in Trieste when 
the scenery failed to arrive in time 
for the performance. The Yugoslav 
National Theater obligingly loaned 
the Americans a two-room stage set 
that was not, to be sure, strictly 
American in style, but nevertheless 
served the purpose. 

In January, 1954, a new phase be- 
gan. The Seventh Army Symphony, 
based in Stuttgart, under the brilliant 
young conductor James Dixon, was 
put at the group's disposal by the 
Army, and “The Old Maid and the 
Thief”, preceded by “The Telephone”, 
was given with splendid scenery “in- 
herited” from the Passau Festival. 
Performances now took place in regu- 
lar German theaters and opera houses, 
under State Department sponsorship. 
A production of Menotti’s “The Medi- 
um” was next mounted, two German 
singers (Jutta Rose and Hans Neuge- 
bauer) joining the cast. Rexford Har- 
rower, who directed “The Medium” 
in Kiel in what had been its only 
German performance, took over the 
staging. The first performance took 
place in Essen before an audience of 
2,000 and was a resounding success. 
Subsequent appearances included sev- 
eral performances in the Hebbel Thea- 
ter in Berlin, during the annual Ber- 
lin Festival in September, 1954. 

The group has in the meantime 
added Bernstein’s “Trouble in Tahiti” 
and Martinu’s “Comedy on_ the 
Bridge” to its repertoire. In the lat- 
ter piece, David Williams, currently 
engaged by the Linz (Austria) opera, 
sings the tenor role of the school- 
master. 

Plans are now being made for a 
tour of the NATO countries in con- 
junction with the Seventh Army Sym- 
phony and under the joint sponsorship 
of the United States Army and the 
Department of State. The tour will 
include Italy, Spain, France and Eng- 
land. 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Accompanist 


continued from page 6 


an unreasonably impetuous _part- 
ner, by a strong insistence on stead- 
iness or rhythm or by a reticence 
of emotion, a refusal to be hurried 
or flurried. (I am not decrying 
singers but only presenting the ac- 
companist’s point of view in this 
article. Too often it is the singer 
alone who generates the electricity.) 

Even these qualities, however, 
will go for nothing if the player 
is deficient in technical equipment. 
The term “technique” to some peo- 
ple simply means the ability to 
dash off scales, arpeggios, octaves, 
thirds, etc., with the greatest pos- 
sible velocity, but that is merely 
the gymnastic aspect of the sub- 
ject. I always try to impress on 
young people the necessity to prac- 
tice and practice again the slow 
legato line. This is where 90 per 
cent of them fall down. To match 
the legato of the singer or string 
player is the pianist’s great prob- 
lem. “I wish,” I heard a young ad- 
mirer say to a pianist, “I wish I 
knew how you manage to play slow 
music so expressively.” I make bold 
to say I could have told her; it was 
by thoughtful practice. Yet many 
accompanists would not be_ both- 
ered to waste time on songs that are 
not bristling with obvious difficul- 
ties: I wish it could be brought 
home to them how much care and 
thought and technique these simple 
looking songs require. 

The best time for a would-be 
accompanist to be caught is when 
he is young. It is a matter of great 


regret to me that the possibility of 
being an ensemble pianist is not 
more attractively presented to 
young students of music when they 
are still in the formative stage. For 
it is a profession that demands 
more than a mere piano technique, 
more than a flair for reading at 
sight, more than a modest, accom- 
modating personality. It demands 
temperament and vitality as well 
as profound musicianship. Any- 
body who, trained for 15 or 20 
years on solo lines, imagines that 
he can “fall back” on accompany- 
ing is very much mistaken. He may 
manage to keep the wolf from the 
door, but unless he gives himself 
wholeheartedly to his new work, 
unless he is prepared to start all 
over again, putting all his vitality 
and soul into it, he will never be 
more than a hack. 

Working intimately with the 
varied personalities passing through 
his studio is an immense inspira- 
tion to the accompanist. They can 
be exasperating as well as stimulat- 
ing. But it is quite amazing how 
frequently singer and accompanist 
temporarily suspend rehearsing in 
order to indulge in hearty laughter. 
In his dealings with some of these 
people the accompanist must be 
something of a_ psychologist. He 
must know how to encourage, when 
to criticize, when to accept criti- 
cism, when to keep a still tongue 
in his head, or when—if the situa- 
tion is hopeless—to suffer patiently. 

The life of a man who devotes 
himself heart and soul to the art 
of ensemble, who loves his work as 
deeply as it deserves, is full of ab- 
sorbing study of music, manners 
and men. His is a field of immense 


scope, untold variety and changing 
color. 
Remembering that the 


divine 
genius who wrote “Du _holde 
Kunst”, that immortal hymn to 
music, was himself an accompanist, 
let us humbler followers of this 
noble and unselfish art take an eve 
greater pride in our work, and let 
us be jealous of the dignity of our 
vocation. 


Cleva 


continued from page 21 

Ruthless stubbornness on the con- 
ductor’s part will not result in a 
perfect phrase but in a broken vo 
cal line and frayed nerves. I always 
watch the singers’ lips and observe 
their physical reactions closely. In 
this way I can keep track of their 
state of mind and body throughout 
the performance. 

Tempo and rhythm are much 
subtler things than most people 
suspect. We all know the type of 
conductor who whips through a pas- 
sage bar by bar in a set tempo. We 
feel as if we were going up in an 
elevator, flashing by floors without 
any clear sense of where we are. 
But an orchestral score is a very 
subtle organism. Not only are there 
musical details to be considered, 
such as sections, phrases, and other 
subdivisions, but there are also 
purely technical matters of perfor 
mance such as breath pauses for the 
brasses and woodwinds and_ phras 
ings for the strings. The conductor 
who beats his brasses over the head 
or stabs them in the stomach (figu- 
ratively speaking) is likely to get 
bad results. The men must have 
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time to enter smoothly; they must 
be eased, not pushed, into action. 

Expression marks are a study in 
themselves. Verdi's ppp’s are fa- 
mous. gut fff or ppp does not 
mean the same thing in one com- 
posers language as in another's, 
The forte o1 piano of Wagner or 
Strauss is very different from that of 
Puccini. Nor should. we forget the 
element of fantasy. What emotional 
significance does the passage at the 
end of the storm in the last scene 
of “Rigoletto” have? To some ot 
my colleagues, it seems to reflect the 
restless lightning in the sky. But to 
me it seems to reflect the fitful vi 
tality of the poor dying girl. 

Let us not always assume that we 
know the operas best that are most 
familiar. Sometimes, J think that 
just the opposite is true. People 
hear passages a hundred times, and 
yet if occasion arises to put thei 
understanding of them to a test, 
they turn out to be wholly ignorant 
of their meaning. Nothing is more 
poignant than the openings of “Lu- 
cia”, “Rigoletto”, or “Traviata”, 
for example, but how often do peo 
ple listen to them with absorption 
and a grasp of the fact that the 
whole approaching tragedy is being 
summed up for them? 

I love the story about the man 
who went to a matinee expecting 


to hear “Carmen” gut the opera 
had been changed, and he was 
startled to see a swan. He tapped 
the man in front of him on the 
shoulder and _ said Is this ‘Car 
men?” The man replied: “No. It 
is ‘Lohengrin’!” “Oh well,” replied 
the disgruntled opera love in 


that case, I'll go home. I know 
‘Lohengrin’ by heart.”’ 
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continued from page 116 


class there. Caught in the mael- 
strom of 1914, Landowska and her 
husband were treated as civil pris- 
oners on parole in Germany. She 
was able to pursue her researches 
during the war. Just at the end of 
the war, her husband was killed in 
an automobile accident. Symboli- 
cally enough, Landowska took part 
in a performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion’ at Basle only 
ten days later. The music that gave 
her courage and consolation then 
was to remain close to her heart 
for the rest of her life. 

Intellect and passion have rarely 
been so perfectly blended in a 
musical temperament. It is her 
mind that has enabled her to grasp 
the structure of music as profound- 
ly as any artist of her time, to solve 
myriad historical problems and 
technical puzzles. But it is her 
heart that has given her the emo- 
tional power, the passionate love of 
music for its own sake, and the un- 
canny intuition that make her in- 
terpretations so overwhelming. She 
is a warm and affectionate person, 
simple in habits and living, despite 
her formidable knowledge and 
world fame. 

Landowska is a woman of wide 
intellectual interests, and she has a 
keen sense of humor about herself 
as well as others. One day, she said 
to a prim pupil who was playing a 
Bach prelude in prim and old- 
maidish style: “My dear, you must 
play him with more love, with more 


The Well-Tempered Clavier 


feeling and understanding’. In 
explaining how she had wrestled 
with one of the fugues in Book II 
of “The Well-Tempered Clavier”, 
she said with a delightful smile: 
“In art, it is not enough to love. 
One must love successfully.” 
Landowska’s fantastic rhythmic 
sense is partly inborn and partly 
cultivated through a profound un- 
derstanding of the relation of mu- 
sic to dance and of what might be 
called the physical realm of per- 
formance. To her, as to a dancer, 
tempo means infinitely more than 
a metronome mark or a simple rate 
of speed. No one plays with a more 
perfect rhythmic sense, a more in- 
exorable power of pace—the master, 
not the slave, of her tempo. She 
uses the quantitative accent, the in- 
finitesimal prolonging of a note 
value to give it accent, as opposed 
to the method of percussive accent, 
with masterly skill. Another secret 
of her rhythmic integration is the 
use of the breath-pause to set off 
rhythmic phrases, and the slight 
hesitation with which she marks a 
significant change in the musical 
structure or a shift of intensity or 
emphasis. These minute _breath- 
pauses no more break the rhythmic 
flow than a dancer’s breath-pauses 
make his movement choppy. On the 
contrary, they give the rhythm in- 
ner life and meaning. 
Landowska’s phrasing, which has 
been the despair of so many stu- 
dents, especially in contrapuntal 


music, can be explained in terms 
of her musical imagination. In the 
first place, she believes (as all the 
great pianists have) that keyboard 
instruments must be made to sing. 
Often she thinks of a fugue as it 
would sound sung a cappella by a 
chorus or played by an orchestra of 
supple strings. Then she compels 
the harpsichord to sing it for her. 
Not without herculean labors, I 
might add. “The harpsichord is 
much more difficult to play than 
the piano,” she once exclaimed, in 
telling of the technical processes 
involved. Landowska always hears 
a phrase in her mind before she 
plays it or works on it. She lays 
great stress on fingering, “the stra- 
tegy of the hands’. We can give 
life to, or kill, a musical sentence 
with a good or bad fingering, she 
explains. Yet a predetermined fin- 
gering has only theoretical value. 
Each artist must find his own. “The 
savoir-faire, the tour-de-main are 
everything”. 

I once heard her work for eight 
hours (and I am not exaggerating ) 
on one movement from Bach's Eng- 
lish Suite in A minor, which she 
was to play at a recital two weeks 
later. Although she knew the music 
backwards and had been playing it 
for 50 years, she began by taking 
out a copy and crossing out all the 
editor’s markings. Then she began 
working out each phrase, marking 
fingerings and groupings as if the 
music had just been sent to her by 
the composer. The result was a per- 
formance that sounded unbeliev- 
ably fresh. I smiled with grim 
amusement when I heard a woman 
sitting in front of me at the recital 
exclaim: “Oh well, she can’t help 


playing it beautifully. She has been 
doing it all her life.” 

Landowska’s taste and her musi- 
cal judgment are based upon a 
great richness of character, and an 
instinctive love of beauty not 
merely in music but in all the arts 
and in life itself. When Landow. 
ska says that “to me, research has 
only been a path to beauty,” she 
is speaking the literal truth. 


Fewer American Works 
Presented Last Season 


The National Music Council's 
annual report on the quotas of 
American music performed by the 
country’s major orchestras, _ re. 
cently issued for the season of 
1953-54, reveals that last season’s 
showing was the least sizable since 
the season of 1940-41. For that 
reason the NMC will withhold its 
citation this year to a conductor 
giving the largest number of Amer 
ican works. The survey annually 
provides data on the programs of 
orchestras that have a budget of 
$100,000 or more, now numbering 
30. Native-born composers occu- 
pied only seven per cent of last 
season’s programs, as compared to 
7.8 per cent in 1952-53. The sur- 
vey compares this figure with 11.4 
per cent, the largest amount since 
the surveys were begun in 1939, 

The fact that there were nine 
native conductors of major Amer- 
ican symphony orchestras in 1953- 
54, while there was not even one 
in 1940-41, seems to disprove a 
thesis that increase of such appoint- 
ments would provide a_ propor- 
tionately larger number of _hear- 
ings for American works. 








SPRINGFIELD 


entirely musical.” 


WORCESTER 


clearest expression.’ 


‘We have heard few contraltos sing the music of the ‘Messiah’ 
more beautifully or with greater feeling for text . . . her voice 
is capable of many colors and her singing was sympathetic and 


‘Beatrice Krebs proved her mettle in the aria which is so often 
the Waterloo of contraltos, “O Thou Who Tellest.”” Her voice 
lying in ideal range for the part, she gave this aria the pulsing 
spirit of Christmas, With a tone which was not heavy, but rich and 
even, she went on to sing “He Shall Feed His Flock” caressingly, 
her voice seeming to seek no volume at all, yet conveying the 





Beatrice 


KREBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


TANGLEWOOD 


Berlioz ‘Romeo & Juliet’ 
... ‘immediately affecting’ 
... ‘sang it magnificently.’ 


CLEVELAND 


. + « ‘projected with ex- 
pressive intensity, often 
thrillingly, by a full, rich 
contralto voice.’ 





1954-55: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, Springfield 
Symphonies; Symphony of the Air, NYC; Schweitzer 
Benefit, Town Hall; Worcester, Mass.-CBS Broadcast 








Concert Management Roberta Bailey 
345 Riverside Drive — New York City 








for the meaning of the words.” 
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"Outstanding was Robert Price, the tenor. Not only did he have the 
voice for the part—one capable of ringing clearly as well as flowing 
with lyric tenderness—but from the softness with which he took the 
opening ‘comfort’ through to the end, he showed an unusual feeling 


Carnegie Hall—N., Y, Times 


CONCERT MGT. ROBERTA BAILEY—345 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
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NORWAY 


NCE Kirsten Flagstad’s magnifi- ward with 


concerts. 


Louise Parker has made a___ was a master interpreter, handlin his stampings and frequent rollings on 
Pp I 


very favorable impression with her highly cultivated tenor in a superior the floor at. first dumbfounded the 
beautiful contralto voice and her mu- manner. Among the English folk- unprepared viewers. The momentary 


sical interpretation. songs arranged by Britten, “The reaction was _ well-nigh contusion 
Osl In the field of opera, Aase Nordmo Ploughboy” was an _ unforgettable Getting used to the style, on was 
sO Lovberg has made another step for- highspot. In their radio concert the impressed by the seriousness ot Miss 


her Tosca. If she con- following day we heard the Serenade Graham’s strivings for a personal way 


cent farewell concert in Oslo in  tinues her progress along the same for tenor and horn, and some music of expressing her artistic intentions. 





December, 1953, there has been no lines, a great future may be predicted from “Gloriana”. Favorably sustained by exquisite cos- 
event of equal importance in Nor- for this gifted soprano, though Ger- At the Konsertf6reningen in Stock- tumes and artful lighting, her grouj 
way’s musical life. Mme. Flagstad man roles will probably suit her better holm a new series dealing exclusively monenen ns were truly fascinating 
has been faithful to her promise not than Italian ones. Another young with music by contemporary com- and full of beauty. But mel lancing 
to sing here in public, though she has_ singer, Kari Frisell, has had very posers has been formed. This series remain i incing. Her quasi si-philo- 
recorded several programs of songs great success with her deeply moving of seven canara addresses itself to sop! lic honda were affecte d, pre 
for the Norwegian radio. interpretation of “Madama Butterfly”. the many who desire a more compre- sumptuous, and unnecessary TI 
Last year’s Bergen festival con- In both these operas the tenor was hensive guide in the construction and items offered the Swedish public wer¢ 
tinued along the same lines as previ- Bjarne Buntz, who is now at the top understanding of this music. The “Night Journey”, Dives rsion of An- 
ously with programs of classical mu- of his form and boasts a very fine initial concert, conducted by Hermann gels”, “App aie 5 Spring”, “Errand 
sic, folklore and plays by Holberg and and ringing tenor voice of the dra- Scherchen, included “Music”, which into the Maze”, “Ardent Song”, “Let 
Ibsen. To the foreign visitor the matic kind. Other Norwegian artists proved to be recitation with orches- ter to the we rid”, and “D 
folkloristic events — presentation of who have scored successes are Robert tra, by Rolf Liebermann; Bela Bar- Entrances” 
genuine folk dancing and of folk Riefling, with his series of Beetho- tok’s Music for Strings, Celesta and For the coming spring season we 
music on indigenous instruments—may _ven’s piano sonatas, the young pianist Percussion; Luigi Nono’s “Epitafio are looking forward to a producti 
have been the greatest attraction. Kjell Baekkelund and the violinist per Garcia Lorca” No. 2; and the of MHonegger’s “Jeanne d’At 
Among the musical highlights were Knut Torgalsen, who played all Cantata (1952) by Igor Stravinsky. Bicher” at the Royal 
orchestral concerts conducted by Eu- 3ach’s solo sonatas in two concerts. The “Carmina Burana” performances Ingrid Bergman as Jeanne and witl 
gene Ormandy, Clifford Curzon’s Among composers, Geirr Tveitt has mentioned above belonged to this se- her husband, Roberto Rossellini, as 
magisterial rendering of Brahms’s B again attracted attention with a new ries. The composers to be repre- stage director; the first presentation 
Flat Concerto and Elisabeth Schwarz- piano concerto, which he has played sented at future concerts are Bohuslav here of R« lf Liebermann’s pera 
kopf’s unforgettable interpretation of | with great success both at home and  Martinu, Alban Berg, Goffredo Pe- “Penelope”, which will be performed 
songs by Hugo Wolf. For the com- abroad. —BorrE QvAMME  trassi; Matvas Seiber, and the pro- with Birgit Nilsson in the title part, 
ing year the festival committee has lific young Swedes Karl-Birger Blom- with Sixten Ehrling as conductor and 
announced the Russian violinist David dahl and Sven-Eric Back. Sixten Bengt Peters n as stage director; the 


Oistrakh and_ the 


conductor Sir 


Thomas Beecham, among others 


S : Sweden these events. Beauty”, which will be newly staged 
season in Oslo Cie ni i i +s ' Sh ; 


From the concert 


Ehrling is conductor for some of Tchaikovsky ballet “The Sleeping 








Martha Graham paid her first visit with Mary Skeaping as choreogra 


during the past year one remembers ¢ontinued from page 185 to Sweden in 1954, appearing with a pher; and a brand new ballet, “R meo 
specially a recital by Isaac Stern, ' group of nine female and five male’ and Julia” to music by Serge Pro 
Tibor Varga’s magnificent playing in twice as Doctor Bortolo in “The Bar- dancers in Stockholm, Malmé, and kofieff, with Birgit Cullberg as 

Bartok’s Violin Concerto, W olfgang ber of Seville’. He offered a gay, Norrképing. Three performances at choreographer, possibly to be pr 


Schneiderhan’s noble 


interpretation of boisterous, 


but disciplined perform- the Stockholm Opera brought her a sented in double bill with “Penelope” 


Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the very ance and won a personal success. fine success, due mainly to her choreo Among attractions in the field of 
fine Smetana String Quartet, and the The Wedge, forum for contempo- graphic talent. The extraordinarily concerts, we expect four guest ap- 
perfect playing of I Musici in a pro- rary music, presented two interesting well-trained group offered a kind of pearances by Otto Klempe rer as con- 
gram of 18th-century Italian com- guests on Oct. 30. The British tenor art new to Swedish viewers. The ductor at the Konsertféreningen; Igor 
posers. Peter Pears was heard in program movements of the dancers seem to Markevit h's presentation of Artl 


American artists 
concerts include 


Mischa Elman, Mattiwilda Dobbs, and 
Abbey Simon. Dean 
come a favorite with the Oslo public 
and has again conducted a series of performed 


who have given’ of songs 
Ruggiero Ricci, poser as accompanist. The attention the rhythm of the accompanying mu- of Haydn’s “The Creation’ 
of the audience was specially focused sic but united with the atmosphere appearances by the Stuttgart Chamber 


by Britten, with the com- form a special silent tune, free from Honegger’ s “Christmas” Cantata, and 


Dixon has be- on the cycle “Winter Words”, Op. 52, of it. Though executed with refine- Orchestra under the direction of Karl 


composed in 1953, and never before ment, the purposely and knowingly Minchinger; and two concerts by the 


in Sweden. Mr. Pears grotesque and heavy movements, loud \madeus Quartet from Lond 


New York Herald Tribune 


November 16, 1954 


standing. The Beethoven Sonata in F major Op. 10 was 


“Larry Walz, who gave a recital last night, is one of powerful, clean, full of impetuosities, sudden tendernesses : 

the most impressive young pianists this reviewer has heard the Schumann Fantasia in C major was in every way a 

in a long time. He is a real artist, has all the things which superb and moving performance. Mr. Walz plays as 

are born. He plays the classics in a brilliant, unhibited, though music is a language of direct statement, an elo- 

| joyously musical way, rather as the composers themselves quent language of emotional communication that trans- 
might have played them, with the same potency and under- cends words, yet is as explicit.” 
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Coast to Coast Tour—1955-56 


Now Booking 





Retin s 15, 1955 









“WAL Z.... 


1949—"He played with poetry, giving shape and refinement of nuance. His dexterity 
was strongly in evidence.” New York Times. 

1950—“Under Mr. Walz deft touch, these works again sounded fresh and full 
bodied.” Christian Science Monitor. 

1951—“He gave a pyrotechnical display of technique and program building.” Atlanta 
Daily Journal 

1952—‘The playing of Mr. Walz is notable for the brilliant technique which enables 
him to make light of the greatest difficulties.” Mexico City. 





is a musician who puts the content of music first in importance, the means 
to make it second, phrased with insight and provided more than the norm of 
color and sensitivity.” New York Post. 


Management: HARGOODE, Inc. 
457 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone COpley 7-1462 
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TORONTO 


Consolidation Gives Broader 
Base for Canadian Music 


By Coin 


PROCESS of organization and 
consolidation is occurring in Ca- 
nadian music. In the visual arts 


the development took place earlier, as 
individual effort and the enterprise of 
professional groups, rather than sup- 
porting organizations of laymen, were 
required to aid the projects of art 
societies. Organized music, on the 
other hand, required both c apital and 
the co-operation of organized laymen 
to sustain it. It is in the latter area 
that the beginnings of broader sup- 
port for music in Canada are being 
found. 

The movement began a few years 
ago with the formation of a National 
Ballet League, with performing groups 
and teaching studios linked through 
a nationwide group of lay supporters. 
Early this year a similar movement 
got under way in Ontario when a 
meeting of musicians and businessmen 
organized an Ontario Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Their first move 
was to — a resolution urging the 
Canadian Government to proceed with 
the formation of a National Arts 
Council, as recommended in the report 
= a commission of inquiry headed 
by the present Governor-General, Vin- 
cent Massey. Twelve orchestras lo- 
cated in provincial centers other than 


Toronto, and their community back- 
ers, will later complete their organi- 
zation. The formation of a national 
symphony association may be delayed 


SABISTON 


until groups in other provinces take 
similar steps toward the solution of 
their professional and economic prob- 
lems. 

These efforts to harness active, but 
diffused, musical interest are neces- 
sarily empirical at this stage, as the 
Dominion Government has indicated 
an indefinite delay in forming a Na- 
tional Arts Council supported by pub- 
lic funds. A Canadian Music Coun- 
cil, with Sir Ernest MacMillan as its 
president, does exist. It is designed 


to fit into the operations of a Na- 
tional Arts Council, and in the mean- 
time it subsists on meager financial 
support. 


it was under its aus- 
pices that last year Sir Ernest un- 
dertook to edit a book containing a 
survey of the present state of music 
in all its branches in Canada. The 
volume, with some 20 contributors, 
deals with education and all phases 
of church music as well as with or- 
chestra, radio and TV performances; 
composers’ works; ballet, opera and 
concert activity. Its appearance this 
coming spring will become an histori- 
cal landmark in the development of 
Canadian culture, as well as a hand- 
book on musical enterprises. 

The announced resignation of Sir 
Ernest as conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony, to become effective in 
April, 1956, on completion of his 25th 
year on the orchestra’s podium, may 


Nevertheless, 


ZACHOVA proudly presents 
















ANTHONY 
GILOMBARDO 


This young American 
thrilled 


audiences throughout the 


violinist has 
country with his large mag- 
nificent tone and his ability 
to project each composer 

with sensitive styling and 


intelligence. 


ZACHOVA Personal Representative 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


NOW BOOKING 





be found to have a bearing on the 
ultimate choice of personnel and the 
chief officer of the mooted National 
Arts Council. His reputation in Can- 
ada as an administrator equals that 
of his musical abilities here and 
abroad. 

The MacMillan survey will show, 
among other things, that while musi- 
cal education is “expanding rapidly, 
both opera and ballet performances of 
merit are being given to piano accom- 
paniment in mining towns of the 
Maritimes, lumbering centers on the 
West Coast and many of the new 
frontier settlements of the intervening 
northern areas of the Dominion. Boyd 
Neel, director of the new Hart House 
Orchestra, on his return from the 
organization meeting of the Ontario 
Orchestral Association, spoke of the 
shortage of instrumentalists, remark- 


ing that “available cellists are non- 
existent” 

At the same time, there is this 
anomaly: highly qualified players are 


finding steady employment in the 
United States, a recent example being 
that of a Toronto-trained — string 
player who joined the Boston Sym- 


a Many others are in England. 
Intermittent engagements, but on a 
fairly regularly recurring contract 


basis with broadcasting orchestras, 
are likewise tending to centralize 
players in Toronto and to prevent 
t 1em joining other orchestras, or from 
accepting tour engagements. The Na- 
tional Ballet Company, for instance, 
has found it necessary to fill out its 
orchestra, which will tour Canada and 
the United States this year and prob- 
ably Europe a year later, with players 
imported from the United States 


Ontario Exchange Plan 


A function of the Ontario Sym- 
phony Association will be to plan an 
exchange of players and to encourage 
instrumentalists from provincial cities 
to qualify as players, return to jobs 
in their native centers and at the same 
time make part-time professional ca- 
reers for themselves in music. But 
when all these details of expansion 
have been considered, including help 
from public funds to make extended 
tours possible through the provision 
of suitable concert halls at appropri- 
ate intervals across the Dominion, an- 
other factor remains to be dealt with. 

The undeveloped character of music 
criticism is being recognized as a fac- 
tor in the continued diffusion of musi- 
cal interest. Canada has not yet had 
an impetus toward improved criticism 
such as the late Neville Cardus gave 
our sister Dominion of Australia dur- 
ing the ten years he stayed there, nor 
as occurred in California when an en- 
terprising conductor and educator gave 
a disinterested and objectively planned 
course in the principles of criticism 
to newspaper writers—with mutual 
advantages to journalism and to music. 

Publicity is no problem in Canada. 
The press is generous—even lavish— 
in publicizing musical events by both 
Canadians and artists and ensembles 
from abroad. But as the develop- 
ment of musical standards and the im- 
pact of enlightened, constructive criti- 
cism must march together, both fields 
are coming under scrutiny by leaders 
who seek sound planning for future 
Canadian musical activity. Neither 
our universities nor the senior courses 
in our conservatories impress on stu- 
dents planning to become writers that 
critical objectivity is requisite to 
esthetic appreciation, and that criti- 
cism is an art form in itself. The 
problem is not peculiar to Canada, but 
it is important at this stage of de- 
velopment. A distorted impression of 
public appreciation is carried away by 
artists when substandard reviews fol- 
low their performances. 

The Toronto Symphony carried over 
into its current season a net deficit of 
$13,000. For the current season this 
organization, in common with others 
running subscription series, reports 
better business across the board. But 
the orchestra also shares with the 
others a general decline in non-sub- 
scription box-office business. The con- 


clusion drawn by managers is that 
patrons will pay for first-class talent, 
even when entertainment cash is less 
plentiful, but that they will not go out 
to hear casual concerts unless the art- 
ists are Giesekings or Schwarzkopfs, 
Concertgebouw, London Philharmonia, 
or Berlin Philharmonic orchestras. 

The latter two are coming to To- 
ronto later this season under the di- 
rection of Herbert von Karajan, the 
London group next autumn, and the 
Berlin players in March. They will 
appear in the International Artists se- 
ries, the same management also bring- 
ing the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 
from Germany. The Boston Pops 
Orchestra also visits Toronto in April, 
1956, on its projected tour. 

Local talent is not faring so well as 
in former years in debut and early 
professional recitals. Young artists 
formerly drew large audiences; but 
now, in spite of the successes of such 
locally trained musicians as Betty 
Jean Hagen, Lois Marshall and Glenn 
Gould in New York, Boston, and else- 
where, this patronage has mostly dis- 


appeared, for the current season at 
least. 
For the 1955-56 season of the To- 


ronto Symphony, manager John Elton 
already has engaged Jascha Heifetz 
and Artur Rubinstein to appear with 
the orchestra. 

To be noted in passing is the selec- 


tion of Glenn Gould of Toronto, fol- 
lowing his Jan. 5 New York debut, 
to make a recording series for Co- 
lumbia Records—an unusual distinc- 
tion for a 22-year-old pianist still 
preferring further Study before seek- 


ing a concert caree Peter Yazbeck, 
also a product of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music here, follows another 
course: he is filling a considerable list 
of public engagements while continu- 
ing advanced study in New York. His 
Feb. 5 concert in the Eaton Audito- 
rium was well sold in advance, an 
exception to the meager attention 
being paid this year to young artists. 


Nova Scotia Talent Trust 


Also to be noted as part 
public organization now getting be- 
hind Canadian music was the Toront 


of the 


vocal recital of Martha MacVicar 
also at Eaton Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Nova Scotia Talent 


Trust. This trust operates on funds 
donated by the provincial government 
of Nova Scotia, the City of Halif. LX, 
and private donors. It now has 18 
students in all branches of music, ex- 
cept composition, studying in Canada, 
the United States, and Europe. Sup- 
port does not end with scholars! 
for young Nova Scotians selected by 
the trust. 

It is announced by Boyd Neel’s 
Hart House Orchestra that Zara Nel- 
sova, cellist, and Aksel Schétz, Danish 
tenor, will join the group of inter- 
national artists to appear with the 
orchestra in the inaugural music fes- 
tival at Stratford, Ontario, this sum- 
mer. This musical feature—July 9 
to Aug. 6—runs in conjunction with 
Stratford’s Shakespeare festival, June 
27 to Aug. 27. 

A reassuring note on the musical 
appreciation of future musical audi- 
ences in Toronto was provided on Jan. 
20, when the Harmony Symphony, 
about 90 per cent or more amateur, 
played a standard program for an 
overflow invitation audience, including 
all members of families old enough 
to be out. Men, women and children 
standees filled all available space. 
There were “No Smoking” signs 
posted in the Bloor Collegiate audi- 
torium—largest in the city—in 11 lan- 
guages. Assisting artists were con- 
servatory students Suzette Nadon and 
Severin Weingart, who contributed 
popular operatic arias. Polish born 
conductor Henry Rzepus offered a 
program well-above-average amateur 
standards, both in content and in per- 
formance. But what made the eve- 
ning memorable for native observers 
was the continuously relaxed and 
glowing pleasure of everyone. Here 
was the essential foundation of musi- 
cal culture in a community. 
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Concertgebouw Groups Honored 


By Lex vAN DELDEN 


gebouw Orchestra through the 

United States that governed Dutch 
musical life in 1954. All cultural and 
intellectual circles of the Low Coun- 
tries followed the trip with the great- 
est interest. The return to Holland 
was a festivity of some brilliance, 
which was accentuated by the order 
of knighthood that Queen Juliana 
gave to Jan Damen, leader of the 
orchestra. The whole ensemble re- 
ceived a rare distinction, the gold 
medal of the City of Amsterdam, and 
each musician got individually the 
bronze medal of that town. The first 
concert in Amsterdam was a triumph. 
Unfortunately Eduard van Beinum 
was ill and could not conduct. 

An outstanding event in concert life 
was the Holland Festival with a series 
of important highlights. Some hun- 
dreds of Americans attended the fes- 
tival. Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, presenting 
the “Lulu” Suite by Alban Berg, 
Eleanor Steber singing the soprano 


Je: was the tour of the Concert- 


solo part. An exceptional perform- 
ance was that of the Eighth Sym- 
phony by Mahler—the gigantic “sym- 


phony of a thousand”. Eduard Flipse 
gave this mightily proportioned work 
in Rotterdam, conducting more than 
1,000 singers and 140 instrumentalists. 
This historical event was recorded by 
the Philips Phonographic Company 
and these discs have become a great 
success already. 

The 1954 Holland Festival brought 
some famous companies to Amster- 
dam and The Hague: Jean Vilar’s 
Théatre National Populaire from 
Paris; the Burgtheater from Vienna; 
La Scala from Milan, with Rossini’s 
brilliant “La Cenerentola”, conducted 
by Carlo Maria Giulini and starring 
the magnificent Giulietta Simionato in 
the title role. The Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet came from London, and other 
visitors were the Virtuosi di Roma 
and the Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra. But the deepest impression was 
made by Janacek’s last opera, “Aus 
einem Totenhaus” (“From the House 
of the Dead”). It was performed by 
the Netherlands Opera conducted by 
its musical director, Alexander 
Krannhals, an extremely impressive 
performance, which has been recorded 
by Philips. 

Our great orchestras (Holland pos- 
sesses 11) did their utmost for con- 
temporary works, especially the Con- 
certgebouw and Residentie orchestras, 
conducted by Mr. van Beinum and 
Willem Van Otterloo (who is a com- 
poser, too, as American listeners will 
know from the American tour by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, which 
played his Sinfonietta for Wind-In- 
struments). Not only Dutch com- 
posers (Dresden and Badings) but 
also Petrassi and Dallapiccola, Hart- 
mann, Orff, and Blacher, Legley and 
Van de Woestijne, Dutilleux and 
Martinon had their music played. 
From American composers the public 
heard works by Barber (Second Sym- 
phony) and Bernard Wagenaar 
(Fourth Symphony). 

Outstanding soloists delighted Hol- 
land last year with their brilliant per- 
formances. For the first time in many 
years there were soloists from Soviet 
Russia: Eugene Malinin, pianist, and 
Igor Bezrodni, violinist, both of ‘them 
virtuosos of high rank, ‘who convinced 
the western world that Russian musi- 
cal standards still are outstanding. 
Other soloists were Yehudi Menuhin, 
Peter Pears, Benjamin Britten, Clau- 
~ Arrau, Szymon Goldberg. Robert 

Casadesus, Isaac Stern, Del Pueyo, 
Rudolf Firkusny and “Arthur Gru- 
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miaux. Conductors who gave per- 
formances in Holland were among 
others Ferenc Fricsay, Josef Krips, 
Pierre Monteux, Otto Klemperer, 
Eugene Ormandy, Erich Leinsdorf, 
and Rafael Kubelik. 

The Netherlands Opera did some 
remarkable things. Its new reper- 
toire included “Tannhauser” (in the 
original Dresden version) with Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Elisabeth, which she 
did in Bayreuth also, “Peter Grimes”, 
“Der Zigeunerbaron”, “The Bartered 
Bride” and “Don Pasquale”. There 
was a real triumph for the poetical 
“Mignon”, which became an outstand- 
ing success for the exceptionally gifted 
mezzo-soprano, Cora Canne Meijer 
in the title role, and finally “Die 
Zauberfléte”, first conducted by Mr. 
Krips, afterwards by Mr. Krannhals. 
Mr. Krips tried to convince us that 
the roles of the Drei Knaben must be 
sung by three young boys, which was 
a bad mistake. Happily Mr. Krann- 
hals replaced them by three young 
sopranos. For American readers it 
will be of interest to hear that Uta 
Graf sang as a_ guest the part of 
Pamina in “Die Zauberflote” : 

As some American musicians, espe- 
cially harpists, probably know, there 
is a new harp school in Holland. 
Leader of this school is Phia Berk- 
hout, solo harpist of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, who is endowed 
with a warm enthusiasm for her in- 
strument. She commissioned several 
works for harp solo, for flute and 
harp, and other ensembles. A piece 
for harp by Flothuis and a Concerto 
for Harp and Orchestra by the writer 
of this article won the annual prize 
of the California Harpists Organiza- 
tion. 

At the first summer course that 
Miss Berghout arranged, in 1954, 30 
harpists and students studied new 
works, gave private concerts, and one 
public performance, when a suite for 
12 harps was played. 


Brussels 
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jourd’hui (Music of today), the Bel- 
gian Radio organizes highly interest- 
ing musical sessions for the study of 
current tendencies in musical compo- 
sition. John Cage and David Tudor 
came to interpret the works of some 
of the more modern American com- 
posers (Morton Feldman, Earle 
Brown, Christian Wolff) as well. as a 
work by John Cage for two “pre- 
pared” pianos. Olivier Messiaen, one 
of the most talented and controversial 
of the advanced French composers, 
has been invited to play his recent 
“Livre d’orgue”, the composition of 
which is based on Indian rhythms and 
the singing of the birds. Others are 
to follow. 

To say that these programs excite 
general enthusiasm would be to ex- 
aggerate. The experimental works 
they are presenting break too abruptly 
with conventional music as we have 
known it for the last two or three 
centuries. Even with professional mu- 
sicians their success is mostly due to 
curiosity. 

I have already mentioned the names 
of several American artists who have 
been invited to appear this winter in 
Brussels. The excellent duo-pianists 
Gold and Fizdale are to appear with 
the Philharmonic Society in three dif- 
ferent programs, and the magnificent 
pianist Leon Fleisher in two. The 
young violinist Michael Rabin has 
already shown us his stupendous vir- 


tuosity 
Another young musician Lorin Maazel 
directed a popular concert with Sigi 
Weissenberg and a concerto concert 


in a concerto by Paganini. 


with Gold and Fizdale. One of the 
big symphony: concerts is to be con- 
ducted by William Steinberg, conduc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

As for the Association des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, this society has had 
the excellent idea of arranging a spe- 
cial American program among its 
popular concerts, directed by Howard 
Mitchell. This concert, the first part 
of which is made up entirely of works 
from American composers (“ Appa- 


lachian Spring” by Copland, “Five 
Portraits” by Thomson, Symphony 
No. 2 by Creston), closes with 


Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. 

The Belgian Broadcasting Company 
also has invited many American mu- 
sicians this season. I shall only men- 
tion the conductors Theodore Bloom- 
field, Antonia Brico, Harold Byrns, 
and Milton Katims, who are bringing 
with them works from their own 
country. 

It may be remembered that the 
Concours Ysaye met with much suc- 
cess before the last war. It is on this 
tradition that the Concours Interna- 
tionaux Reine Elisabeth de Belgique 


has been based since its inception in 
1951. Periodically recommencing at 
the end of a cycle of four years, the 
competition is held in three sessions— 
for violinists, pianists, and composers. 
In its first year, 1951, the winning 
violinist was a Russian, Leonid Ko- 
gan, and in 1952 the American pia- 
nist Leon Fleisher won the piano 
award. 

The 1955 Queen Elisabeth compe- 
tition is reserved for violinists. It is 
due to take place between May 6 and 
27 and will without doubt attract 
many candidates. In addition to a 
valuable prize, the 12 winners will re- 
ceive numerous engagements in 100 
or so musical centers of Europe. 

The judging panel, under the chair- 
manship of Marcel Cuvelier, who is 
himself an undisputed authority, in- 
cludes, among others, Yvonne Astruc, 
Oscar Back, Désiré Defauw, Renato 
Fasano, Zino Francescatti, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and Alfred Pochon. 

During those three weeks, there will 
be crowds of people at the Royal 
Conservatory and the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. Here, the competition 
will take place before a curious and 
enthusiastic audience, which comes, 
like the competitors, from all parts 
of the world. 
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American Artists in Portugal 


By KATHERINE HEDE CARNEYRO 


HE variety of nationalities of 
| foreign artists chosen by the vari- 
ous Portuguese music societies 
for their courses showed that the 
selection was decidedly “international”. 
While this is not of primary im- 
portance it nevertheless bears weight 
in regard to a certain aspect. One can 
safely say that most countries take a 
certain pride in being able to claim as 
theirs artists who are a_ success 
abroad; besides augmenting their 
prestige and attracting attention to 
their cultural institutions, it tends to 
create better understanding between 
countries through music, a thing in 
these days not to be ignored. 

Although many famous American 
artists, a number of them naturalized, 
have appeared in the many concerts 
heard here in Portugal both in recital 
and in collaboration with the orches- 
tras, Sinfonica Nacional da Cidade de 
Losboa, and the Sinfonica do Porto, 
an independent recital by an American 
artist was quite unheard of until 1954. 
rhe organ recital of E. Power Biggs 
in the Conservatorio Nacional, there- 
fore, created special interest not only 
because it provided an opportunity to 
hear an outstanding organ recital by a 
fine artist, a rare event here, but a 
recital whose attendance was not 
limited to those privileged with tickets 
to private concerts. It was a successful 
initiation in this field and, now that a 
start has been made and American 
musicians and music are being justly 
recognized and are gaining prestige, it 
is hoped that other artists will follow 
Mr. Bigg’s example. 

Other Americans besides those in- 
ternationally known artists heard 
were: Stanley Weiner, violinist, with 
the visiting Bamberg Symphony in 
Lisbon and Porto and who also ‘gave 
a concert for the Juventude Musical 
Portuguess; Andor Foldes, pianist, 
who gave four concerts, two for the 
Juventude, one at the Sociedade das 
Belas Artes and another at the Tivoli 
Theater. The internationally known 
German-American conductor Otte 
Klemperer led the Lisbon Nacional 
and Porto orchestras in a number of 
concerts for the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical. American music given in- 
cluded several Gershwin works in 
Porto by its orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Ino Savini, an Italian, who is 
its regular conductor. Walter Piston’s 
Sonatina for violin and harpsichord 
and Russell Bennett’s “Hexapoda” and 
MacDowell’s “Tragic” Sonata were 
also heard for the first time in this 
city. The Tucson Arizona Boy’s Choir 
under the patronage of the United 
States Government, and Nathan Mil- 
stein will be among the 1955 events, 
and it is rumored that “Porgy and 
Bess” will be presented by an Ameri- 
can company, : 

Besides Mr. Klemperer, other for- 
eign conductors who conducted Por- 


tuguese orchestras were Carlos Zecchi, 
who is Italian, and Igor Stravinsky 
for the Circulo de Cultura Musical, 
which for the 1955 season has engaged 
Paul Hindemith to conduct concerts 
in Lisbon, in which the German pi- 
anist, Franz Hirt, will be soloist. 

For the Sociedade dos Concertos of 
Lisbon, Edouard van Remoortel, Bel- 
gian conductor who led the Lisbon and 
Porto orchestras last year, has been 
re-engaged for concerts in which the 
Italian pianist Franco Gei and the 
Portuguese pianist Sequeira Costa will 
be soloists. 

Edwin Fischer also collaborated in 
these concerts with the Academia dos 
Instrumentos da Camara and the Por- 
tuguese pianists Freitas Branco, 
Helena Costa and Cristina Pimentel in 
Bach concerts; these were also given 
in Porto by the Orfeao Portuense. 
Other artists appearing for the same 
society were Devy Erlih, French vio- 
linist, and Daniel Wayenberg, Dutch 
pianist. In the coming year it will offer 
Janine Reding and Henry Piette, duo- 
pianists; the choral group of the San 
Carlos Theater with the National 
Orchestra, directed by its regular con- 
ductor Pedro Freitas Branco; the 
French pianist Samson Francois; vio- 
linist Charles Cyroulnik ; and the Ger- 
man cellist Ludwig Hoelscher. 


Coming Events 

In Lisbon, Porto and other branches 
of the Circulo de Cultura Musical, the 
Rumanian violinist Lol Bobesco; Jac- 
ques Gentry, French pianist; Claudio 
Arrau, Chilean pianist; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Russian pianist ; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Austrian soprano; and 
Harry Datyner, Swiss pianist, were 
presented. For 1955, besides Miss 
Schwarzkopf and Mr. Arrau, will be 


Mr. Hindemith, Mr. Hirst, Zino 
Francescatti, Gerard Souzay, the 
Hungarian Quartet, the Pamplona 


Choral Group with soloists and orches- 
tra in the first hearing in Portugal of 
Brahms’s “German” Requiem and 
Honegger’s “King David’, and a con- 
cert by the Academia dos Instrumen- 
talists da Camara. Due to her great 
service to music in Portugal, it would 
be inexcusable not to mention the just 
homage rendered by Portuguese musi- 
cians in a gala concert in the San 
Carlos Theater to the founder of this 
important music society, Eliza Bap- 
tista de Sousa Pedroso, who in a way 
has been the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge of Portugal. 

Portuguese composers whose names 
have been cited in musical events in 
European capitals and music centers 
include Ivo Cruz, conductor of the 
Orquestra Filarmonica of Lisbon, who 
led the Hanover Symphony and will 
this year conduct his “Sinfonia de 
Amadis”, and Claudio Carneyro, Fer- 
nando Lopes Graca, and Rui Coelho 
Freitas Branco. 





RITES. Eleazar de Carvalho with 
his bride, the former Yocy Maria 
de Sounis Carvalho de Oliveira. 
The marriage took place in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, late in 1954. The 
conductor and his wife are now in 
Europe, where he is fulfilling en- 
gagements. 


Now that the new Lisbon City 
Orchestra, conducted by Fernando 
Cabral, is firmly established and its 
free concerts highly successful, there 
is much talk regarding the necessity 
of creating a National Opera Com- 
pany with its own orchestra and ballet 
school. If sufficient backing by the 
government is given to guarantee its 
existence, it will be a long step to- 
ward further development of Portu- 
guese music activities and the pres- 
entation of classic and modern Portu- 
guese operas by such composers of 
this country as Rui Coelho, who has a 


Opera Penguins 
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practical way, too. Dr. Frederick 
H. Wilke, an amiable and promi- 
nent pediatrician, never suspected 
he could be of any help about an 
opera house. During a performance 
a few years ago, however, he was 
called backstage to set a broken toe 
for Lauritz Melchior. Similarly, 70- 
year-old Minnie Hauk, lying in her 
bed, blind, ill and poor, had the 
gentlemen of the Opera Club to 
thank when, in 1920, they joined 
the soprano’s friends in providing 
funds for doctors, food and the 
kind of care that would make her 
last days as comfortable as possible. 
On a more festive occasion—when 
Marcella Sembrich retired from the 
Metropolitan in 1909—it was her 
Opera Club fans who engineered 
the onstage party that featured the 
presentation of a punchbowl, string 
of pearls, and silver cup from 
Metropolitan workers, and a dia- 
mond watch from the public pre- 
sented by Mayor Seth Low. 

The Opera Club’s most notable 
concern for an artist’s morale was 
shown at the time of the Monkey 
House Scandal. One afternoon in 
November, 1906, Enrico Caruso, 
was arrested in front of the Cen- 
tral Park monkey cages on the 
charge of pinching a young matron 
from the Bronx. He was instantly 


long list of modern operas based on 
Portuguese historic events. As has 
been shown, opera is extremely popu- 
lar in Portugal. The German and 
Italian companies, which annually are 
highlights of Lisbon and Porto music 
life, added. this year a few modern 
operas to the hackneyed classic reper- 
toire, and their success proved that the 
Portuguese are opera-lovers, not only 
lovers of old operas. The London 
Festival Ballet gave several perform- 
ances in both Lisbon and Porto. 

Among the concerts given by the 
Orfeao Portuense were those of Ed- 
win Fischer ; the Porto Orchestra with 
van Remoortel, Henri Mouton, and 
Francois Broos as soloists, Gerard 
Souzay and the pianist Dalton Bald- 
win, and Sequeira Costa, winner of 
the Moreira de Sa prize. Several of 
Europe’s best pianists have predicted 
that this young Portuguese artist will 
be one of the great artists of the 
future. Winner of the highest Portu- 
guese award, Vianna Da Motta, and 
the City of Paris Prize, this serious 
pianist of glittering and impressive 
technique has already launched on an 
international career. Heard at Aix-en- 
Provence and with orchestra under 
famous conductors in European capi- 
tals, Mr. Costa will appear this year 
with the London Philharmonic, under 
von Karajan, after which he will give 
a series of concerts in Africa for the 
Circulo de Cultura Musical. Another 
outstanding pianist, Helena Costa, has 
played in Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland in recital and with or- 
chestra. 


hauled off to the police station, con- 
victed and fined ten dollars. While 
Caruso pleaded his innocence (“My 
hands were in the pockets of my 
long overcoat”), Opera Club mem- 
bers, incredulous that their favor- 
ite tenor could have misbehaved, 
wrote to him: 

My dear Sir: 

We the undersigned wish to 
express our sincere sympathy 
for you and to say that we fecl 
you have been most unjustly 
adjudged, and that you are en 
tirely innocent of the charges 
that have been made against 
you. ... We hope to greet you 
on Wednesday evening and, 
with best wishes for your great 
success during the coming sea 
son, we beg you to believe us, 

Your friends 
Caruso, in turn, given an ovation 
by that Wednesday evening audi- 
ence, wrote to the club expressing 
his “profound appreciation for the 
token of friendship and esteem”, 
promising that as long as he lived 
he would remember their “ex- 
quisite kindness” and keep the let- 
ter as one of the “most cherished 

mementos of my artistic career”. 
Nothing pleases Opera Club 
members more than this letter from 


Caruso. It should, they believe, 
show people that beneath their 
evening coats and boiled shirt 


fronts beat real hearts, and that 
“The Penguins” are capable of be- 
ing stirred into action. 
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Innocence 
Abroad 


continued from page 9 


courage foreign artists who possess 
the necessary qualifications. It is 
expected of them that they possess 
good vocal material, be vocally and 
technically secure, possess good 
stage presence, be good musicians, 
and—above all—be able to sing im- 
peccably in the Italian language!” 

In Munich, says Howard Vanden- 
burg, he encountered no difficul- 
ties of integration with the com- 
pany. “A tenor, singing the same 
roles as I, pointed out acoustical 
problems in staging so that the 
voice could be heard to best ad- 
vantage - A soprano whispered 
words of guidance when I took 
over a role without rehearsal. In 
Munich, however, singers have at- 
tained top artistic level and another 
singer is another artist whose co- 
operation benefits the perform- 
ance.” 

The provincial theaters are a 
different matter. “Here,” says Mr. 
Vandenburg, “the German singer 
must begin his career. He there- 
fore is without experience like most 
of the Americans. I heard of one 
opera house whose intendant had 
engaged four Americans in one 
season. All four were to appear in 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’. Came 
the performance and the soprano 
singing Susanna was not ready in 
German and the German soprano 
singing Barbarina had to take over. 
None of these singers was re-en- 
gaged. 

“From the local singers’ view- 
point, they too have to start some- 
where, but when the local opera 
house is full of Americans, how 
would you expect them to feel? 
Last year, Wiesbaden had five 
Americans on its roster.” 

_ Chloe Owen, the young Amer- 
ican who recently has been en- 
gaged as a leading soprano at the 
Bern Stadtsoper, observes that 
“there are so many American sing- 
ers in Europe that being one is 
not an advantage in the least. Un- 
fortunately, many of us think that 
being American is quite sufficient 
and no other requirement could 
possibly be asked. I laugh to recall 
my realization that I was an alien. 
Of a sudden, I realized I must 
change my attitude. Actually, the 
word attitude sums up a great deal. 
Determination to succeed naturally 
is the driving force without which 
we would never leave our own 
shores. But a wrong attitude can 
undermine the greatest determina- 
tion in the world. An artist must 


realize that he is no better than 
his voice and ability. After all, we 
come here asking for experience 
that our own country doesn’t offer 
us; asking to earn their money, 
and asking for their approbation. 
A little humility will go a long way 
to keep our musical relationship in 
better health.” 

“Buying” performances, an an- 
cient practice indulged in by cer- 
tain well-heeled singers, inevitably 
is a source of resentment, as is the 
willingness of some to sing for next 
to nothing “for the experience”. 
This sort of thing is, of course, 
unwise and unsound, if not ac- 
tually unethical, in any line of en- 
deavor. 

And this leads to the painful, 
but highly important, matter of 
money in general. Too many hope- 
fuls go to Europe with too little 
money, mainly because they are 


arship, and I did not have any 
hopes of having a successful career 
in Europe until at least eighteen 
months later. I think this leisurely 
period helped me immensely and | 
am sure that I learned a lot from 
it. 

“Many Americans make the mis- 
take of thinking that they can live 
very cheaply in Europe, and I 
should like to say that you should 
count on living in most cities for 
the same amount, or only slightly 
less, than would be required in the 
United States. Moreover, the 
artists must expect to travel from 
time to time to explore possibilities 
in different countries.” 

“In Italy,” says Giorgio Tozzi, 
“the old story of the student’s life 
being much cheaper is, unfortu- 
nately, untrue. The cost of living 
in Italy is steadily increasing, and 
anyone wishing to study over here 





either too optimistic about the im- 
mediate future or they are mis- 
informed about the current cost 
of living on the Continent. The 
average young singer must think 
in terms of at least one year in 
Europe completely on his own re- 
sources and without earning a 
penny. To count on earning any- 
thing like a living in less than 
that time is, in most cases, to invite 
disaster and despair. 

“I find that most American 
artists come to Europe hoping to 
find contracts and start working 
right away,” says Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Negro soprano who has an out- 
standing reputation abroad. “And 
for this reason, many go home dis- 
appointed after a few months of 
touring different countries and 
singing auditions in various places. 
I think they make a mistake in 
trying to do things hurriedly, and 
I would advise any person seeking 
success in Europe to prepare to 
spend at least a year (if not more) 
free from financial worries, during 
which time he will be free to 
study, investigate possibilities and 
make contacts. I came to study 
French music in Paris on a schol- 


must have some sort of solid finan- 
cial backing before arriving. It is 
dreadfully difficult to find work in 
another field to augment an _ in- 
come. A few Americans are doing 
so, but they are truly exceptional 
cases. To make a career in Italy 
is a gamble and it takes time. But 
isn’t that so anywhere? Most Amer- 
icans who are doing well here have 
had previous experience in the 
American theater. Not one of them 
who is working steadily in the 
Italian theater has been here less 
than two and a half years.” 

An interesting point made by 
several of our successful singers 
abroad is that the young singer will 
do well to get his basic vocal train- 
ing in this country and _ reserve 
Europe for the final stages of spit- 
and-polish. 

“T would advise the artist to com- 
plete his voice training in the 
United States because I believe that 
we have the best voice teachers 
anywhere,” says Mattiwilda Dobbs. 
“He can then spend his time in 
more specialized studies, learning 
new roles and the languages which 
will be so necessary.” 

“I most certainly would discour- 





age anyone from coming tw Italy to 
study voice technique,” says Gior- 


gio Tozzi. “A young singer can 
study voice technique in any one 
of the major cities in the States 
where exceptionally fine teachers 
are available and are qualified to 
fill his individual needs. These 
first-rate teachers are much more 
easily located in the States than in 
Europe. Naturally it always is ad 
vantageous to study Italian repet 
toire in Italy, French in France, 
German in Germany, and so on, 
but first one must be prepared with 
a secure vocal technique.” 

What, over all, is the 
outlook for the young American 
singer in Europe? Mattiwilda 
Dobbs sums it up this way 

“In the selection of a country, 
much depends on the training and 
interests of the artist. I think that 
Germany offers more opportunities 
for opera and has a great number 
of small opera houses where voung 
singers are given a chance. Italy 
also has many houses, but it is my 
opinion that it is harder for the 
foreigner to make a start there. 
France employs hardly anv for 
eigners in its opera houses, due to 
its labor laws and other considera 
tions. England has many 
tunities for opera, concerts, radio 
and television, but again, because 
of labor legislation in regard to 
foreigners, one would find difficul- 
ties in being engaged permanently. 
Guest appearances are welcomed, 
however. Such countries as Switz 
erland, Holland, Austria and Bel 
gium offer opportunities, and I 
think it wise to sing as many audi 
tions as possible in different places 
from time to time.” 

The composite advice of experi 
ence to our innocents abroad seems 
to add up to these ten command 
ments: (1) Be fully prepared tech 
nically before going. (2) Have the 
fullest possible command of the 
language of the country to which 
you are going. (3) Have sufficient 
money to live at least a year with 
out income. (4) Be prepared with 
as many complete roles as possible. 
(5) Remember that, in Europe, you 
are a beginner, regardless of al 
most any prev ious experience you 
may have had at home. (6) Forget 
any furtive notions of superiority 
or special privilege deriving from 
the fact that you are American. 
(7) Show a becoming humility and 
eratitude in your relations with 
native co-workers. (8) Adapt yout 
self gracefully and speedily to na 
tive professional customs and man 
ners. (9) Do not engage in sharp 
financial practices that will earn 
you the enmity of fellow artists. 
(10) Be ready and willing to a 
cept any sort of assignment and 
don’t become discouraged if suc- 
cess is not instantaneous. 
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English Music 
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only “Don 
“Figaro” production figure in a list 
that includes such extremes as Ros- 
sini’s “Le Comte Ory” and Stravin- 
sky’s “The Rake’s Progress”. At the 
Edinburgh Festival there will be a 
new production of “Falstaff” and a re- 
vival of “La Forza del Destino”. 

An unsubsidized venture, Glynde- 
bourne has been made possible by the 
largesse of John Christie, the initia- 
tor of the enterprise, on whose estate 
the theater was built. In this lovely 
manor in Sussex, an hour and a half 
from London, artists from many lands 
rehearse meticulously for weeks be- 
fore the opening of the season in early 
June. In late July the season at 
Glyndebourne ends, and the artists 


spend a month preparing the Edin- 
burgh productions. This year, for the 
first time, they have been invited to 
come to Liverpool in September, and 
have been given a grant by the Liver- 
pool ¢ orpor ution (city council). 
While Covent Garden has given its 


ittention to the problems of an 


English-language siaene with British 
singers, Glyndebourne has kept alive 
the tradition of opera in the original 
tongue, with singers of all national- 
ities. With its short list of impec- 
cably prepared operas, it is able to 
app! = closer to perfection than a 
large tropolitan theatre with a ten- 
mont omariens of 20 or 25 operas. 


English Opera Group 


On a smaller scale the English 
Opera Group has achieved a similar 
approach to perfection, with a list of 
operas mostly, but not entirely, by 
Benjamin Britten. It is indicative of 
the jeweled precision with which the 
English Opera Group puts its produc- 


tions togethe r that the Venice produc- 
tion of Britten’s “The Turn of the 


Screw” was a source of amazement 
and gratification to Italian critics, who 
are used to the wealth and splendor of 


performances at the Scala. Ordinarily 
the English Opera Group can afford 
only one new production a year; this 
is prepared at Aldeburgh with the 

‘are and leisure and freedom 
from city pressures as obtains at 
Glyndebourne. Membership in the 
n Opera Group is almost a 
labor of love, for the Arts Council's 
annual grant of a meagre $3,000 does 


not go far toward paying singers’ 
Salaries. 

In the provinces the most constant 
source of opera is the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, a historic touring 
organization that covers the ground 
much as Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Opera Company used to in the United 
States. The company keeps alive by 


the skin of its teeth, and with the aid 


Giovanni” and a new 


of $30,000 from the Arts Council. Its 
performances are hearty and old- 
fashioned, with rough-and-ready sing- 
ing that makes a good many of the 
requisite points, and scenery and cos- 
tumes that look much as touring com- 
panies’ scenery and costumes always 
have. There is almost no time to re- 
hearse; the orchestral playing is likely 
to be atrocious, and almost any kind 
of mishap, vocal or visual, may hap- 
pen at any moment. But the Carl Rosa 
fills a nee d neither Covent Garden nor 

Sadler’s Wells has time to attend to. 
Until aaah regions follow the ex- 
ample of southern Wales, where the 
Welsh National Opera Company has 
won real distinction by its well-staged 
productions of Verdi’s “Nabucco” and 
“The Sicilian Vespers” with profes- 
sional singers and a_ full-throated 
chorus of Welsh amateurs, the Carl 
Rosa will continue to have a real 
function to perform. 

There are potential opportunities for 
American singers in all the English 
opera companies, for it will be many 
years before Britain provides enough 
well-trained artists to man them all 
completely. In the past year Margaret 
Harshaw, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Frances 
Yeend, Nell Rankin, Jess Walters, and 
Norman Foster have sung at Covent 
Garden. Within recent memory 
Glyndebourne has engaged Lucine 
Amara, Elaine Malbin, Miss Harshaw, 
Dorothy Dow, Dorothy MacNeil, Nan 


Merriman, Mildred Miller, Miss 
Dobbs, David Poleri, and Jerome 
Hines. Martha Lipton has sung with 


the English Opera Group. The Carl 
Rosa company has not employed any 
Americans, but it would do well to 
do so, especially in the tenor depart- 
ment. 

The English market is open wider 
to American singers than to American 
instrumentalists. There are many ad- 
mirable English pianists and_ violin- 
ists, and many equally admirable 
visitors from the continent—for there 
is no language barrier in playing, as 
there is for a non-English-speaking 
singer who wants to appear in 
English-language opera. An American 
instrumentalist in the early phase of 
his career should think twice before 
trying for an English career. A young 
American singer, on the other hand, 
could scarcely find a better opportun- 
ity for week-in-week-out performing 
than an English opera company can 
give him—if he has talents that are 
not duplicated in any English artist. 


Buenos Aires 
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by the local Eugenio Valori, and Eva 
by the Spanish soprano Consuelo 
Rubio. 

This part of the series closed with 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” by Strauss, con- 
ducted by Roberto Kinsky. His per- 


Enzo Valenti 
Ferro, Buenos 
Aires music 
critic 


formance of the orchestral score was 
superior to the work of the singers, 
who gave a parody of Strauss’s 
drama. Otto Erhardt was the stage 
director of the three German operas, 
placing at their service his consider- 
able experience, though with a strong 
ingredient of conventionality. 

3efore this part of the series, operas 
of the most dissimilar schools were 
presented. “Norma” had Dorothy 
Dow as a discreet protagonist, and 
Ebe Stignani as a brilliant Adalgisa, 
while Ferruccio Calusio was an effi- 
cient conductor. “Alceste” was heard 
in a mediocre version, with Delia 
Rigal in the title role, Raoul Jobin as 
a correct Admeto, Jacques Jansen as 
an ineffective High Priest, and con- 
ducting by Hector Panizza. “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” had Miss Stignani as 
a passionate Santuzza, the tenor Ra- 
fael Lagares as a mediocre Turiddu 
Rainaldo Zamboni conducted. Me- 
notti’s “Amelio al Ballo” was a nov- 
elty, with excellent protagonists in 
Helena Arizmendi and Renati Cesari, 
and Zamboni in the pit. 

“The Rape of Lucretia” by Britten 
was also new here, and presented 
Ruzena Horakova as Lucretia, Jansen 
as Tarquinius, and Felipe Romito as 
Collatinus. Mr. Kinsky was a con- 
ductor aware of his opportunities. 
“Tosca” presented Miss Rigal as a 
_ impressive protagonist, Giuseppe 

Campora as Cavaradossi, and Giu- 
seppe Taddei as Scarpia, with Juan 
Martini conducting. “La Bohéme” 
had Miss Rubio as Mimi, and Alvino 
Misciano as an acceptable Rodolfo, 
Martini conducting. 

“Manon”, with Victoria de los An- 
geles as a marvelous heroine (sug- 
gesting the great of other eras), had 
Misciano as “the Des Grieux, and Ca- 
\usio conducting. “Mefistofele”, which 
presented the local debut of the North 
American bass Jerome Hines in the 
title role, and Campora as Faust, was 
led by Alberto Erede. “Otello” had 
Mr. Panizza as an estimable conduc- 
tor. Though Carlos Guichandut was 
not adequate to the central character, 
Mr. Taddei was a good Iago, and Pili 
Martorell an attractive Desdemona. 
Erede was again at the helm for 
“Falstaff”, with Miss Taddei in the 
title role. 

Another novelty was “Il Prigio- 
niero” by Dallapiccola, given a digni- 
fied musical production under Carlos 
Cillario, with Sofia Bandin as the 





Mother and Mr. Mattiello as the 
Prisoner. A further novelty, “La 
Otra Voz”, by the Argentinian com- 
poser José Maria Castro, seemed an 
obscure work with little originality, 
as heard under the baton of its author, 

The Célon also gave a performance 
of the Claudel-Milhaud “Christopher 
Columbus”, with the company of 
Madeleine Renaud and Jean Louis 
Barrault. This work had been heard 
in its operatic setting the previous 
year at the same theater. The music 
for the dramatic version seemed in- 
ferior in quality to that for the opera, 

A ballet series was also presented at 
the Célon under the choreographer 
Heinz Rosen, which included a beau- 
tiful spectacle in “The Lady and the 
Unicorn” by Chailly-Cocteau, also 
“The Indifferent Man” by Haug 
Maag. The presence in Buenos Aires 
of the Ballet of the Marquis de 
Cuevas, the company of Katherine 
Dunham, and of Rosario, Alicia 
Alonso, Antonio and other noted 
dancers provided much interest for 
balletomanes. 


Los Angeles Bureau Will 
Revive Singers’ Contest 


Los ANGELES. — The City Music 


3ureau is reviving the contest for 
young Los Angeles singers, between 
the ages of 14 and 20, which wil! be 
known as the “Artists of the Future” 
auditions, according to an announce- 


ment made by J. Arthur Lewis, co- 
ordinator of the Municipal Art De- 
partment’s Bureau of Music. The 
$1,500 necessary to provide 





and $250 voice scholarships for first 
and second prize male and female 
entrants is pledged by presidents of 
the Altrusa, Pilot, Quota, Soroptimist, 


and Zonta Clubs of this city. 


Toledo Orchestra Will 


Restore Four Concerts 


ToLepo, Oxuto.— With a vigorous 
campaign in progress to raise funds 
in order to insure the continuance of 
the Toledo Orchestra, the Orchestra 
Association’s board of trustees on Feb. 
4 voted to reschedule four remain- 
ing concerts of the present season, 
which were recently canceled. A com- 
mittee of volunteers has appealed to 
the public by mail, over radio and 
TV, and by personal calls, and on 
Feb. 5 had raised $8,172.43 of a deficit 
of $10,000. The four concerts that 
have been restored include two for 
children. William A. Mauk, president 
of the association, was quoted as 
saying: “A great start has been made 
to preserve the Toledo Orchestra, with 
only a short way to go.” The board 
agreed to raise the remainder of the 
sum needed. Donations to the emer- 
gency drive included $1,000 made up 
of ten cent contributions from school 
children. 
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Transplanted Traditions 


continued from page 29 


everyone to her. She understood 
America as a country preparing its 
musicians in sound techniques ex- 
cept in the area of composition. 
She believed American composers 
were more anxious to practice their 
craft than learn its refinements, a 
situation she thought resulted in 
many inferior works, turned out 
at the age of 25, that might have 
been otherwise if the composers 
had served their apprenticeships a 
little longer. 

One of Miss Boulanger’s greatest 
effects on us was to put us at ease 
in front of music paper. She did 
not attempt continually to com- 
pare our expressive powers with 
those of the Masters; it was her 
idea that any musical idea was a 
legitimate idea. This was an eye- 
opener. Comparisons of our work, 
if any, were made with up-and- 
coming composers like Milhaud, 
Poulenc, and Stravinsky. We could 
consider composing a part of our 
private lives, and were given equal 
liberty in our practice of it. 


Not Masters of Materials 


The impression exists that Miss 
Boulanger’s pupils never became 
real masters of their materials—that 
they did benefit by thorough 
training in harmony and counter- 
point, but that they never achieved 
distinction in their use of the or- 
chestra. This may or may not be 
true: D’Indy’s pupils were general- 
ly skilled orchestrators. But Walter 
Piston, Randall ,Thompson and 
myself had already acquired a firm 
footing in orchestration from Hill 
at Harvard before leaving for Paris 
in the 1920s. 

During the late 1920s it also be- 
came possible to go to Germany 
again, and many Americans did. 
Roger Sessions and Mark Blitzstein 
went to Vienna to learn their les- 
sons of atonality from Schénberg, 
through whom the German influ- 
ence began to make itself felt 
once more around 1925, continu- 
ing to this day. Schénberg was also 
teaching in Berlin during the De- 
pression, when living was cheap in 
Germany. French pedagogical in- 
fluence, at its strongest from around 
1910 to 1930, was then on _ the 
wane, but the newer crop of Har- 
vard graduates remained faithful 


to Miss Boulanger, Elliott Carter 
and Arthur Berger among them. 

For obvious reasons, many Amer- 
icans found traveling difficult dur- 
ing the 1930s, and they were 
achieving some distinction at home 
as well. There had sprung up in 
New York a group known as the 
International Composers Guild, 
which from 1921 to 1927 revolved 
around Edgar Varese, Carlos Sal- 
zedo, Charles Ives, and Carl Rug- 
gles. Two of these composers, 
Varese and Salzedo, were French. 
Varese, had studied in Paris with 
Widor, Roussel, and D’'Indy. He 
adhered more closely, however, to 
the extreme left represented by 
Busoni, with whom he had studied 
in Berlin. Ruggles was a product 
of Schénbergian influence though 
his music is noticeably tighter in 
construction and develops more 
internal tension than that of his 
mentor. Ives, a pupil of Parker at 
Yale just before the turn of the 
century, never went abroad. 

The Composers Guild was dedi- 
cated to extreme advance. It rep- 
resented on these shores the gen- 
eral reaction against impressionism 
that swept Paris after World War 
I under the aegis of Stravinsky and 
the school of Erik Satie. The 
American set explored the use of 
percussion and atonal and _poly- 
tonal techniques, and indulged in 
an experimental expressionism 
that resulted in formally abstruse 
compositions abounding in mul- 
tiple harmonies and rhythmic com- 
plexities. 

When the Guild disbanded in 
1927, it was already being super- 
seded by the League of Composers, 
organized in New York in 1923 
and steadily extending its influ- 
ence to other cities. The League 
was a heterogeneous group, though 
united in its eclecticism; its prin- 
cipal American spokesman was 
Aaron Copland, who was now the 
leading exponent on _ the _ local 
scene of the new _ neo-classicism 
from Paris. Piston was abroad at 
the time and was later to lend his 
support to the League in favor of 
this movement. 

I remained apart from _ the 
League, having branched off from 
the current model of neo-classic 
writing during the late 1920s. In 


Paris, Henri Sauguet, George An- 
theil, and I had found something 
new, an off-shoot of neo-classcism 
perhaps, that reverted, if anything, 
to the neo-romanticism of Satie. It 
involved an approach to music 
through the depiction of personal 
sentiment, not the filling of clas- 
sical forms. (As the neo-classic 
trend advanced, it became more 
and more constricting.) It also 
pointed the way to lyric expression 
and found its natural outlet in the 
theater. While Copland, Sessions, 
and others at home were devoting 
their talents to concert music, | 
made a first step in the direction 
of opera, with “Four Saints in 
Three Acts” in 1928, and toward 
theater forms in general in the 
1930s. 

The Harvard-Paris neo-classic 
axis was anti-vocal for the most 
part, and they did not have that 
preoccupation with the impersonal 
expression of personal feelings that 
I and others discovered through 
Satie. Given an objective theme 
or idea, one composer will turn 
out a work not very different in 
feeling from that of another using 
the same theme. An_ excellent, 
though limited, example of this 
occurs every once in a while in 
England when a new Coronation 
anthem is needed; while the har- 
monic texture may vary from one 
to another, the general idea is the 
same in all of them. The personal 
approach allowed the composer to 
express his individual feelings, thus 
insuring variety, and for the Amer- 
icans who adopted it, whether they 
favored the utter simplicity of 
means employed by Satie and ob- 
served by “Les Six”, it proved very 
nourishing indeed. 


French Influence Weak 


Today, French influence is not 
strong among young American 
composers. For one thing, contem- 
porary French music does not en- 
joy particularly great prestige here, 
and the popularity of the French 
avant-garde of yesterday is on the 
wane: Milhaud’s music still gets 
around; Sauguet’s hardly at all. 
Poulenc still has success in the song 
field, and Olivier Messaien has had 
some curiosity value. For another, 
French musical propaganda has 
been badly organized since World 
War II. Claude Delvincourt open- 
ed the Conservatory to Americans 
studying on Fulbright scholarships 
and the GI Bill, but they seem to 
lack confidence in their teachers. 
Messaien, for instance, has had the 
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respect of his French pupils at the 
Conservatory, but not of the 
Americans. (It should be added 
that France is an expensive place 
to live nowadays.) 

In general, European music does 
not now look too interesting from 
here (nor does it from there, ex- 
cept for some underground move- 
ments). Since 1900, the European 
influence has been almost equally 
divided between Germany and 
France, and the pendulum has 
swung several times in each direc- 
tion. The French influence was 
dominant from around 1905 until 
World War I, and has since run 
parallel to a new German influ 
ence, often contributory in the 
same person. The swing back to 
Germany in the late 1920s arrived 
with the growing currency of the 
excellent music being written by 
Schénberg and his pupils, and 
their equally excellent pedagogy. 
But with the emergence of an 
American school of composition, 
and the supremely able 
composition in so many of oul 
colleges and conservatories, there 
is a tendency for the American stu 
dent not to go abroad at all. Just 
now, the American school is a ris 
ing school, and the 
very probably a declining school 
And unless Europe continues to 
produc composers of outstanding 
originality and equally remarkable 


teachers of 


Furopean is 


pedagogues, no American will hav 
any reason for going, nor will Euro 
peans have anything to teach them 


New York City Opera 
Engages Two Conductors 


Iwo American conductors, Emer 
son Buckley and Everett Lee, hav 
been added to the roster of the 
New York City Opera for the 
spring season opening March 17 
Buckley, born in New York, was 
for nine years a musical director 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and has conducted operas and bal 
let in many American cities and 
Puerto Rico. He will lead perior 
mances of “Rigoletto”, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” at th 
City Center. Everett Lee, born in 
Wheeling, W. Va., is the first Negro 
conductor to be engaged by the 
company, and makes his debut as 
conductor of “La Traviata’. He 
studied at the Cleveland Institut 
of Music, the Juilliard School, Col 
umbia University, and the Berk 
shire Center. Mr. Lee has con 


ducted opera and concert pel 
formances in several American 
cities. 
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the fly-by-night entrepreneur who 
fled with the proceeds and the per- 
former who consequently went un- 
paid. 

The union has also assured per- 
formers of subsistence allowance 
while traveling or when properly 
laid off; it has introduced uni- 
formity and certainty in the con- 
tractual relationship between artist 
and employer; it has obtained sick 
benefits for the artist, when he 
becomes incapacitated while em- 
ployed; and to a large measure, it 
has eliminated “the kickback”, a 
disease more prevalent in this field 
than in most. 

In the last few years, wherever 
the stability and economic condi- 
tions of the employer have war- 
ranted it, AGMA has obtained 
severance provisions in cases of 
dismissals after long service, and 
minimum engagement guarantees 
to enable performers to plan their 
season. This past year, in its con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Opera, 
AGMA has introduced the begin- 
nings of a retirement system for 
both singers and dancers. This is 
an unheard-of provision in the 
musical world, although familiar to 
Americans in many other walks of 
life. Yet in the artistic world, 
where the period of preparation is 
longer and the earning period 
shorter and subject to greater fluc- 
tuation than in any other field, 
the end of an artist’s career holds 
very little comfort or security. The 
severance and 


retirement — provi- 
sions of our new Metropolitan 
agreement will in some measure 


alleviate this condition and should 
lead to further study of this all- 
important human problem. 


Artist-Manager Relationship 


There is one other field in which 
AGMA has been active from the 
very first year of its existence: con- 
cert management. Perhaps few 
readers recognize this as a_ field 
where a union can or should func- 
tion. Yet the relationship between 
the concert artist and his manager 
is the single most important eco- 
nomic fact in a concert artist’s 
career. 

With but few exceptions, no 
artist can have or develop a con- 
cert career unless he has a manager. 
His engagements will depend not 
only on his own artistry and popu- 
larity but on the activities of his 
manager and the employment op- 
portunities his manager has access 
to. How much he nets from his 
fees will depend on the amount of 
the manager’s commissions and 
many other elements of the artist’s 
contract with his manager. 

While this problem has not been 
completely solved, I think it can 
be fairly stated that AGMA’s Basic 
Agreement with the concert man- 
agers, as well as the use of the 
AGMA Standard Artists Manage- 
ment Contract, has gone a long 
way to afford the concert artist a 
minimum of equality and protec- 
tion in this field. AGMA’s con- 
tracts guarantee a maximum com- 
mission that a manager may charge; 
they limit the term of the artist’s 
individual contract and require a 
minimum number of engagements 
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for the artist each year. Thus is 
eliminated the old practice of 
managers—long-term exclusive con- 
tracts and no guarantee of concert 
engagements for the artist. The 
AGMA Standard Contract _pro- 
hibits kickbacks and_ unspecified 
advances; they provide, through 
arbitration, for fast and inexpen- 
sive means of settling disputes. In 
short, they enable both the artist 
and the manager to know their re- 
spective rights and obligations. 
So much for the past and present. 
What of the future? AGMA be- 
lieves it will play as helpful a role 
as it has in the past. It is aware 
that there are new developments 
in the musical life of our country. 
We look with favor on the grow- 
ing decentralization of musical per- 
formances and the increase of lo- 
cally sponsored and produced opera 
and ballet. We feel confident that 
our policies will continue to en- 
courage their development while 
at the same time they protect the 
interests of the professional artist. 
We are aware of the burgeoning 
of opera and dance workshops both 
on and off university and conserva- 


tory campuses. We believe that 
these serve a useful purpose in 
training talent, developing new 


audiences, and furnishing oppor- 
tunities for the production of new 
works, particularly by American 
composers. AGMA desires to co- 
operate with these efforts, but it 
must also make educational insti- 
tutions aware that their efforts must 
not compete unfairly with the live- 
lihood of the professional artist 
and company; but for their exis- 
tence, the trainees would have no 
future at all. 

We can also see that the growth 
of civic symphony orchestras in- 
creases the opportunities for our 
members, and we note that changes 
in programming of many orches- 
tras have made room for perform- 
ances of vocal, choral, operatic and 
ballet works markedly different 
from the traditional symphonic re- 
pertoire. With all these new forces 
and developments, AGMA is in 
sympathy and will work in _har- 
mony. Their growth and expan- 
sion benefits our members. In short, 
anything good for music is good 
for AGMA members — provided 
that sponsors and producers remem- 
ber that music can only be pro- 


duced and developed by the efforts 
and talents of the men and women 
who give their lives to it. And these 
men and women are human be- 
ings who have economic needs and 
must live in order to perform. 

AGMA, like many others, looks 
with dismay at the unfulfilled po- 
tentialities of the American artist 
and the American audiences. We 
realize how great the activities and 
results could be if there were 
greater and firmer support for the 
existing musical organizations and 
for the many new ones that must 
come into being to absorb the ever 
increasing flow of talent and to 
satisfy the hunger for good music 
that is present in untold millions 
of Americans. We believe that this 
problem can no longer be solved 
by the traditional dependence on 
the box office and the wealthy do- 
nor. We, therefore, look to and 
work for the support of municipal, 
state and federal assistance to the 
musical arts. AGMA supported the 
recent legislative efforts in Con- 
gress spearheaded by Congressman 
Howell of New Jersey to secure 
Federal encouragement of the fine 
arts, in the same way that our Gov- 
ernment has encouraged other po- 
tentialities of the American spirit, 
in business, commerce, science, and 
agriculture. Art is no less impor- 
tant to the well-being of this coun- 
try than any other field of human 
endeavor. 


Lastly, AGMA believes in and 
will continue to work for the ex. 
pansion of opportunities to the 
American artists beyond our own 
shores. We have reached a level of 
maturity both in the creation and 
performance of music that merits 
the attention of the whole world, 
Just as AGMA has no bars to the 
foreign artists who come to this 
country, we are zealous in seeing 
that American artists receive equal- 
ity of opportunity in foreign coun- 
tries where they wish to appear 
and where there are audiences for 
them. But above and beyond that, 
AGMA believes positive efforts, on 
a national sale, must be made to 
the world the best and most repre- 
sentative of our music and our 
performing artists. In this connec- 
tion, AGMA is supporting and is 
active in the joint efforts of the 
United States State Department 


and the American National Thea- 
ter and Academy to assist Amer- 


ican artists and companies to tour 
abroad. 

At all times, AGMA will con- 
tinue to protect the economic and 
artistic interests of its members. It 
will work with every group that 
strives to increase the opportuni- 
ties of the American musical artist 
to realize the artistic values that 
are in him. It will always lend its 
aid and energies to develop and 
enrich the musical life of our 
country. 


Shostakovich Tenth Heard In New Orleans 


New Orveans—Leopold Stokow- 


ski was guest conductor of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym 


phony on Feb. 1. A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the famous musician 
and was emphatic in expressing its 
appreciation of his work. Shosta- 
kovich’s Symphony No. 10, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Dubinushka” and 
William Schuman’s “Prayer in 
Time of War” were the novelties 
presented. The conductor climaxed 
his program with a memorable 
reading of the “Tristan” Prelude 
and “Love-Death”. The Shostako- 
vich Symphony made a deeper im- 
pression than any other of the com- 
poser’s works thus far presented 
here. Mr. Stokowski, during his 
stay, was warm in praise of the 
orchestra, so ably chosen and 
trained by Alexander Hilsberg, its 
regular conductor. 

Recent soloists who appeared 
with the orchestra under Mr. Hils- 
berg’s baton were Yehudi Menuhin 
and Zadel Skolovsky. Mr. Menu- 
hin played Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole”. Mr. Skolovsky was heard 


in the Prokofieff Piano Concerto 
No. 3. Both won prolonged ap- 


plause. Among Mr. Hilsberg’s most 
impressive readings were those of 
Paul Creston’s Second Symphony 
and Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 
4, both of which won deserved ap- 
preciation. 

Under the auspices of the New 
Orleans Opera Guild, Jascha Hei- 
fetz appeared in recital. Perfection 
of ensemble was displayed by the 
violinist and his accompanist, 
Brooks Smith. 

The Symphony String Quartet 
was presented by the Women’s 
Committee of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. Its personnel 
consists of Anshel Brusilow, first 
violin; Russell Flagg, viola, and 
Peter Makas, cellist. Alexander 
Hilsberg is the musical director. 
The program consisted of the 
Beethoven Quartet No. |, beauti- 
fully performed, and Brahms’ 
Quintet, Op. 34, in which Ruth 
Snyder played the piano part. The 
organization scored a huge suc- 
cess. —Harry B. Loes 
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Rome 


continued from page 146 


ing stage- form to Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana”, produced this season. Mas- 
sine made an impression with his work 
Jast season (1953/54) and his insist- 
ence on using several solo-dancers 
(among them Yvette Chauvire and 
Jacqueline Moreau) instead of one, 
but the problem is one of revaluation 
that needs a revolution rather than 
qa visiting artist with expensive ideas. 
The Opera has an enviable supply of 
sets, costumes and orchestral parts for 
numerous ballet masterpieces includ- 
ing several of Stravinsky, but each 
year the same well-worn pieces find 
their way into the program : 
Sleeping Beauty”, “Nutcracker”, “Blue 
Danube”, with a little Falla to taste. 
\lone among the big cities, Rome 
has not yet acquired its Piccolo 
Teatro in Musica and the need is pre- 
eminent. To see spectacles like 
“Amahl” or Paisiello’s “Mondo della 
Luna” on the vast stage of the opera 
he use is patently inappropriate. The 
ot! Sy om available is the Teatro 
dell » Arti, which has seen produc- 
tions like “Histoire du Soldat” in 
times Law and —— 18th-century 
operas, but it is far from ideal. Some 
pr manent new construction will 
sooner or later be the only answer, as 
it has been in Milan and Florence. 
[he operatic season at the Rome 
Opera this year reflects the reduction 
in the subsidy common to all the 
theaters—disastrous in the case of the 
San Carlo, which, at odds with its 
adventurous nature, has taken refuge 
in the safest of the repertoire operas. 
Rome has chosen more wisely, putting 
down fewer operas for performance, 
which is all to the good. There are 
19 operas and 3 ballets, as opposed 
to 22 operas and 4 ballets the previous 
year. “La Forza del Destino” opened 
the December through April season in 
an interesting new cinemascopic- ‘type 
production that made ample use of the 
revolving stage and the engineering 
talents of Giovanni Cruciani. 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust”, at 
the end of the season, has already 
aroused much interest. A new pro- 
duction by Herbert Graf, it will be 
conducted by Franco Capuana, with 
Miriam Pirazzini, Mirto Picchi and 
Mario Petri. Ferdinand Leitner brings 
some famous German singers to Rome 


in March for “Tristan and Isolde” 
directed by Georg Hartmann: Ger- 
trud Grob-Prandl (whose Turandot 


made Caracalla’s agg ge tremble 
last summer), Elso Cavelti, Hans 
Beirer, and Paul Schoeffler 


New Works Few 


New works are few—discretion has 
proved the better part of valor- -and 
limited to a short opera called “Bur- 
lesca” by Antonio Veretti (paired 
with Puccini’s “Tabarro”) and a 
scenic version of Pizzetti’s “La Pisa- 
nella’, which is in ballet-form with 
one soprano singer. Mascagni has 
two operas in a double-bill to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of 
his death, “L’Amico Fritz” and a re- 
vival of “Zanetti” (once disastrously 
performed at the Metropolitan Opera 
under the composer) with Giuhietta 
Simionato and Rosanna Carteri. Tag- 
liavini will sing Fritz. Also a com- 
memoration, though not intention< ally 
so, is Alfano’s ‘ ‘Cyrano de Bergerac”. 
This has an American for the soprano 
lead—Anne McKnight, known here as 
Anna de Cavalieri, while Ramon 
Vinay is the tenor. A young Ameri- 
can light soprano, Gianna d’Angelo, 
forms part of a fine complesso prom- 
ised for the March “Ballo in Masch- 
era”. Antoinetta Stella, Cloe Elmo, 
Di Stefano, and Gobbi are her com- 
panions. Rossini’s “Cenerentola” con- 
pad by Gui in what is basically 
Carl Ebert’s Glyndebourne production 
will be repeated again in late March; 
the soloists are Simionato, Giuseppina 
Arnaldi, Fernanda Cadoni, Juan On- 
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sina, and Sesto Bruscantini. “Butter- 
fly’ will shortly be sung by Magda 
Olivero, who has not been in Rome 
for several years, with Gianni Poggi 
and Tito Gobbi; “Traviata” in April 
is sung by Tebaldi, reputed to be her 
favorite role and certainly her most 
controversial one (this writer remem- 
bers her triumphal revindication by 
the San Carlo public after criticism 
at the Scala). The last repertoire 
opera is Massenet’s “Werther” with 
Clara Petrella and Di Stefano. 

The Rome Opera has also been active 
with recordings, which are effected 
during the summer in comparative 
peace. “Manon Lescaut” and “But- 
terfly” have both been recorded for 
Columbia (Angel in the US), the 
first with Jussi Bjoerling, Albanese, 
and conductor Jonel Perlea; the sec- 
ond with Di Stefano, De los J Angeles, 
Canali, and Tito Gobbi under Gavaz- 
zeni. A film of “Butterfly” has also 
been undertaken with Japanese actors, 
extras, some technicians and all floral 
decorations. This interesting and ap- 
parently successful enterprise was con- 
ducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis, and 
produced by Carmine Gallone, with 
the following young Italian artists 
singing behind the scenes: Orietta 
Moscucci, saencnes Campora, and 
Anna Maria Canale. The Japanese 
actresses aie an indelible impression 
when, sitting motionless like god- 
desses, they lined a row of boxes for 
the gala first appearance of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet in Rome. 


Santa Cecilia Series 


The Santa Cecilia concerts, divided 
between the Argentina and the Sala 
Accademica, started at a gallop last 
October with several pre-season at- 
tractions. These featured Rubinstein, 
Stokowski, and Von Karajan, the 
latter conducting the Philharmonia 
Orchestra from London, much ad- 
mired for the beauty of its string and 
woodwind tone. The season proper 
began with a disappointing perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Mass con- 
ducted by the resident conductor Fer- 
nando Previtali. 

Soloists to date include Gold and 
Fizdale, who are sure of a warm 
welcome in Rome; Michael Rabin, 
who gave a recital and played the 
Paganini D major Concerto’ with 
Molinari Pradelli; Gioconda de Vito 
and Gaspar Cassado, who was the 
soloist in a curious Concerto for four 
saxophones and orchestra by Gedda. 
Those still to come include Clara Has- 
kil in a concert conducted by Previ- 
tali, which will include Rocca’s “An- 
tiche iscrizioni” for soprano and bass 
soloists, chorus and orchestra; the 
cellist Antonio Janigro and violinists 
Ida Haendel, Zino Francescatti, Vasa 
Prihoda; pianists Gieseking, Guido 
Agosti, Hans Henckemans, Eduardo 
Puejo, and Sergio Perticaroli (a win- 
ner of the Bolzano Piano Contest). 
Segovia gives a recital in April. The 
singers include Suzanne Danco and 
Lucretia West, who appear in recital 
with Giorgio Favaretto; Ira Mala- 
niuck, mezzo-soprano, heard in a Jan- 
uary orchestral concert conducted by 
Hindemith; and Irmgard Seefried, in 
a February one conducted by Pre- 
vitali. 

Several ensembles are promised be- 
sides the valiant I Musici and the re- 
cently-formed but less satisfactory 
Nuovo Quartetto di Milano, who have 
already appeared, the former in a 
highly appreciated program that in- 
cluded concertos by Vivaldi and Per- 
golesi and the Mendelssohn Octet. 
Those yet to come are the Boccherini 
and Chigiani Quintets, the RAI Wind 
Quintet, the Ericson and Hungarian 
Quartets, and the Vienna Octet. 

Conductors include Bruno Walter, 
Artur Rodzinski, who will give a con- 
cert version of Monteverdi’ s “Orfeo” 
(transcribed by Respighi); Celiba- 
dache, Stokowski (Beethoven's 9th) ; 


Eugen Jochum; Vittorio Gui; Paul 
van Kempen; and Hans Rosbaud 
(Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”). Wil- 


liam Steinberg will perform Ghedini’s 
“Concerto spirituale detto il Rosero” 





for small women’s choir and orches- 
tra, while André Cluytens conducts 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust”. Mario 
Rossi conducts the “Danse des Morts” 
by Honegger in a progr am that also 
includes Vivaldi’s “Gloria” performed 
with soloists, chorus and orchestra. 
The young conductor Lorin Maazel 
makes his Roman debut in a March 
concert with Berlioz’ “Fantastic” sym- 
phony. Ataulfo Argenta and Pierre 
Dervaux come in February, when 
Previtali will also conduct Ravel’s 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” in concert 


version. Italian conductors not so far 
mentioned include the excellent 
Franco Caracciolo, Antonio Pedrotti, 
Ettore Gracis, and Franco Ghione. 
Works promised in first or rare per- 
formance cover a wide field including 
many from the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Beethoven’s “Egmont” stage- 
music will have some sections recited 
of Boccherini there will be performed 


a rediscovered Sinfonia in C minor; 
\. Scarlatti, a Serenata; Galuppi, two 
overtures, to “Meraspe” and “Scipi- 
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HALLMARK (CAN.) RECORDS 








@ New York Times: 


Mr. Stecura again.” 


e N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


soMN STECURA 0: 


"He brought considerable interpretative 
strength to his performances. One looks forward to hearing 


"Mr. Stecura has strong, fleet fingers. 
His dynamic range is large, well graded, and a ringing climac- 
tic sense is very much a part of his musical equipment.” 


© Winnipeg Tribune: "He received an ovation for his performance 
of Chopin's Scherzo in B Flat Minor." 


© Edmonton (Can.) Bulletin: ''A brilliant pianist who has the mak- 
ings of a top-notch concert artist." 
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NEW RECORDINGS 





Bach Cantatas 


Bacu: Cantata No. 78, “Jesu, der du 
meine Seele”. Choir and Orchestra 
of the Bach Guild, Felix Prohaska, 
conductor. Cantata No. 106, “Gottes 
Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit” (“Actus 
Tragicus”), Choir and Baroque En- 
semble of the Bach Guild, Felix 
Prohaska, conductor. Teresa Stich- 
Randall, soprano; Dagmar Her- 
mann, alto; Anton Dermota, tenor; 
Hans Braun, bass; Anton Heiller, 
organ. (Vanguard BG 537, $4.98) ** 


These recordings are of peculiar 
charm and convey a devout aura. The 
“Actus Tragicus” is a funeral can- 
tata written in the composer’s youth— 
some researchers ascribe it to the year 
1711, and the occasion the obsequies 
of Philipp Grossbauer, rector of the 
Weimar school. The present per- 
formance is unique in employing the 
recorders for which the work is 
scored, instead of the flutes so often 
substituted; these give a mellow and 
muted effect. Particularly beautiful 
is the singing of Miss Stich-Randall, 
whose floating tones in mezza-voce 
singing have a silvery, haunting qual- 
ity. The tenor aria is sung with su- 
perb emotional values by Mr. Der- 
mota! The work, as a whole, is one 
to treasure. 

“Jesu, der du meine Seele”, written 
in the Leipzig period, is distinguished 
in having the chorale form the basis 
of the entire cantata structure, and it 
contains the delightful duet for so- 
prano and alto, “Wir eilen mit 
schwachen, doch emsigen Schritten”. 
The opening movement is built in pas- 
sacaglia form on a theme that Bach 
used in the “Crucifixus” of the B 
Minor Mass. The tenor recitative and 
aria contains a deeply moving plea for 
redemption, and after an interval, that 
presumably was filled in the Thomas- 
kirche Lutheran service by the ser- 
mon, the work concludes with a mov- 
ing bass recitative and aria and a tri- 
umphant chorale, “Herr, ich glaube”. 
The conducting of Mr. Prohaska, and 
the work of all the soloists are worthy 
of high commendation. The recording 
itself has at times a veiled effect, not, 
however, unpleasing in scores so 
deeply devotional in tone. —R. M. K. 


Bartok Pantomine 


BARTOK : “The Wooden Prince”. New 
Symphony (London), Walter Suss- 
kind conducting. (Bartok Records 
BR 308, $6.45) **** 


sela Bartok’s son, Peter, has under- 
taken the very considerable task of 
recording all of his father’s composi- 
tions, and, if the present sample is 
typical of the general output, he is 
making a laudable effort indeed. Tech- 
nically, as our star-rating indicates, 
the job is first-rate. Musically, too, 
it is of high competence, though an 
authoritative reading of some of Bar- 
tok’s scores might be difficult to de- 
fine. 

“The Wooden Prince”, however, is 
an early work (Op. 13) and presents 
few of the interpretative problems 
that confront the performers of his 
more advanced writings. It is a dance- 
pantomime, composed in 1914-16, first 
performed in Budapest in 1917, and 
recorded in London in 1953. Built 
around a slender fairy-tale involving 
a Prince, 2 Princess and a meddle- 
some Fairy, the work always has been 
beset by production difficulties. With 
each revival, new choreography and 
new décor have been devised in an at- 
tempt to solve the stage problems, 
which seem to be numerous and which 
we need not go into here. Neverthe- 
less, it proved highly successful at 
its introduction in Hungary, perhaps 
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because of the folk character of the 
story and of much of the music. 

In the latter, Bartok reveals himself 
already cognizant of Stravinsky and 
still very much under the influence of 
the colorists and the big-orchestra 
men like Richard Strauss, and, to 
some extent, the impressionists. It is 
far from extreme, either melodically 
or harmonically, and it hardly can 
be counted an important work, ex- 
cept transitionally. But in Bartok- 
lore, the recording is, of course, a 
must. —R. E. 


Violin Concertos 


Berc: Violin Concerto. Jvry Gitlis, 
violinist, Pro Musica Symphony, 
Vienna, William Strickland con- 
ducting. - Chamber Concerto for 
Violin, Piano and 13 Winds. Jury 
Gitlis, violinist; Charlotte Zelka, 
pianist; Pro Musica Wind Instru- 
ment Group, Vienna, Harold Byrns 
conducting. (Vox PL 8660, $5.95) 

*x 


The Berg Concerto, one of the out- 
standing productions in its field in 
contemporary music, is given yet an- 
other interpretation—this time by the 
young Israeli violinist Ivry Gitlis. 
The work is an affecting one, dedi- 
cated to the memory “of an Angel”, 
Manon Gropius, who died in her 
youth. Mr. Gitlis’ playing is silken 
and persuasive; he evidently has a 
formidable and smooth technique, and 
he makes the work, difficult as it is, 
“sound” beautifully. The Chamber 
Concerto is given a performance that 
is probing, delicate, and usually satis- 
fying in musical terms. In fact, both 
American conductors turn in effective 
readings. This is a good disk for 
those who wish to become imbued 
with the style of one of greater com- 
posers of this century. —R. M. K 


3RAHMS: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 

77. Gioconda de Vito, violinist. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Rudolf 
Schwarz, conductor. (RCA Victor 
LHMV-5, $4.98) *** 


One of the new de luxe issues of 
RCA Victor, this comes packaged 
with a painting, “At the Concert” by 
Raoul Defuy and a four-page essay 
on the composer and the work by 
Wallace Brockway. Though there 
are these added inducements for the 
purchaser, the disk itself really needs 
no gilding. It has a meltingly lovely 
and sympathetic tonal quality, with 
command of the Brahmsian speech 
and technical mastery on the part of 
the soloist. Miss De Vito is certainly 
one of the outstanding violinists of 
the day, possessing a broad tonal qual- 
ity and a mechanical address that sug- 
gest some of her more eminent male 
confreres’ styles. The orchestral ver- 
sion of the massive concerto, under 
Mr. Schwarz’s baton, is an eloquent 
and sensitive one. —R. M. K 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35. 
David Oistrakh, violinist. Saxon 
State Orchestra, Dresden, Franz 
Konwitschny, conductor. (Decca 
DL 9755, $4.98) ** 


Though there are many engravings 
of the popular Tchaikovsky work, 
this one has the merits of Mr. Ois- 
trakh’s beautiful, and vibrant tone 
qualities and his superior technique. 
The recording was made in Europe 
by Deutsche Grammaphone and issued 
here by Decca. The playing of the 
solo part is consummate. The accom- 
paniment by Mr. Konwitschny is rou- 
tine, and often coarse toned, but the 
conductor pays so much deference to 
the soloist that it never obscures the 
latter’s passages. In terms of sound 





DL 113, $17.85)** 


keen sense of plastic beauty. 





Master of Concerto Form 


TorrELi: Twelve Concertos, Op. 8. Reinhold Barchet and 
Will Beh, solo violins; Helma Elsner, harpsichord. Pro 
Musica String Orchestra, Rolf Reinhardt, conductor. (Vox 


Te Giuseppe Torelli music historians have accord homage 
as the pioneer in establishing the solo concerto as a dis- 
tinct form. This admirable recording has a special value, for 
it displays Torelli’s mastery of both the concerto grosso and 
of the solo concerto. The first six works of his Opus 8 are 
concerti grossi, that is, compositions for a group of solo in- 
struments (the concertino) and a larger supporting group 
(the ripieno). In the case of Torelli’s Concerti Grossi Nos. 
1-6 of Opus 8, the two solo violins dominate in the concertino. 
The Concerti Nos. 7-12, however, are solo concerti, written 
for solo violin, strings and continuo. In Kurt Stone’s exten- 
sive program notes the music lover will find a wealth of 
explanation and copious musical examples. The solo violinists 
play with wiry but expressive tone and well-nigh impeccable 
technique. Mr. Reinhardt conducts with authority and a 


—R. S. 








reproduction, the disk is only moder- 

ately successful, being often thin in 

quality and lacking in resonance. 
—R. M. K. 


Berlioz Requiem 


Beriioz: “Requiem”. Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Rochester Oratorio 
Society, with Ray De Voll, tenor, 
Theodore Hollenbach, conductor. 
(Columbia, Entré Records EL-53, 
$5.96) *** 


Theodore Hollenbach, a graduate 
of the Eastman School of Music and 
a pupil of Pierre Monteux, has con- 
ducted the new Rochester Oratorio 
Society since its founding in 1945. 
At Easter, 1954, about 250 singers 
took part in two performances of 
Berlioz’s Requiem in Rochester, and 
at that time this recording was made. 
It ‘s a tribute to Mr. Hollenbach, and 
to the obviously hard-working mem- 
bers of his chorus, that they perform 
this music with such emotional con- 
viction and solidity of ensemble. The 
orchestra is also excellent, and the 
celebrated brass and drum effects 
come off well. Comparisons of this 
performance with that of the Passani 
Chorus under Fournet (also issued 
by Columbia) would be unfair. But 
in its own right, this is a highly 
creditable interpretation of a very 
dificult work that demands quite as 
much inspiration as technical dexterity 
from its performers. —R. S. 


Symphonic Miscellany 


TuHomson, Vircit: “Three l’ictures 
for Orchestra”. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the composer conducting. 
Five Songs from Blake. Mack Har- 
rell, baritone. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
(Columbia ML 4919, $4.98) *** 


The two cycles on this disk find the 
craft of Mr. Thomson at its most 
refined, and his poetry at its most 
communicative. The three landscape 
pieces, entitled “The Seine at Night”, 
“Wheatfield at Noon”, and “Sea Piece 
with Birds”, were written on commis- 
sions from three different orchestras, 
yet together they present a balanced 
whole and convey their imagery with 
subtle strokes. The harmonic texture 
is richly chromatic, with polytonal 
threads woven in by spells; the or- 
chestrations conceal real art with bril- 
liant artifice. The five songs, in 
which the composer strives to “give 
a compact but complete picture of 
Blake’s humane philosophy”, evoke 
varying moods with the simplest of 
means, a thumping ostinato for 
“Tiger! Tiger!”, the suggestion of 
bagpipes in “And did those feet”, that 
at first strike one as perhaps a little 





too literal, considering the broader 
scope of the poems. But a strong 
and cultivated lyric impulse is present 
in every one. Mr. Harrell has a few 
strained moments, but otherwise sings 
with clear tone and abundant spirit. 
—C. B. 
OFFENBACH-ROSENTHAL: “Gaité Par- 
isienne”. RIAS Symphony, Manuel 
Rosenthal, conductor. (Remington 
R-199-172, $2.98) ** 


The complete score for the familiar 
ballet, as performed by the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo and adapted 
from various Offenbach works by Mr. 
Rosenthal, is given what must be con- 
sidered an official reading since the 
baton is in the latter’s hands. How- 
ever, the light, champagney sparkle 
that makes this work so effective is 
much weighted down in this record- 
ing by a somewhat heavy, Teutonic 
conception of the lilting music by the 
orchestra of German players in Ber- 
lin. They seem to be keyed for 
Brahms or Bruckner, and many of the 
tonal bubbles of the vintage escape 
in the uncorking. The slow waltzes 
are effective. 

—R. M. K. 


ScHuBerT: Symphony No. 1, in D 
major; Symphony No. 2, in B flat 
major. Royal Philharmonic, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. (Co- 
lumbia ML 4903, $3.98) *** 


The sprightly and _ rhythmically 
alert qualities of the eminent British 
conductor are much to the fore in 
these splendid interpretations. The 
First, composed when the composer 
was 18, is a marvel of high-spirited 
inspiration; the Second, from the 
next year, shows greater maturity, 
and has a particularly charming An- 
dante and Minuet. The slow move- 
ments are conducted with great 
beauty. The sound of the orchestra is 
clear, and its technical achievements 
are exemplary. Truly, a recording to 
grace any collection. a) 

—R. M. K. 


MacDoweLL: Second Indian Suite, 
Op. 48. Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony, Howard Hanson conducting. 
American Music Festival Series, 
Vol. X. (Mercury MG 40009, $5.95) 
*** Edward MacDowell’s Second 
Indian Suite is perhaps the most 
effective piece he ever wrote tor 
orchestra. Howard Hanson con- 
ducts it with the affection and un- 
derstanding it needs, and the or- 
chestra plays it brilliantly. This 
recording is admirable from every 
point of view, and it may well re- 
veal a side of MacDowell to many 
music lovers that they had not sus- 
pected. Too many know him only 
as a lyricist and composer of piano 
miniatures. 
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Verdi Requiem 


Verpi: Requiem Mass. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano;  Oralia 
Dominguez, mezzo-soprano; Giu- 
seppe Di Stefano, tenor; Cesare 
Stepi, bass; Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, Milan, Victor De 
Sabata conducting. (Angel ANG 
35158 and 35159, $9.96) *** 


This superb recording of Verdi's 
Requiem is thoroughly satisfactory in 
every particular. In fiery inspiration, 
technical power, and dramatic bold- 
ness, it ranks with the performance 
recorded under Toscanini; the La 
Scala Chorus and Orchestra perform 
in electrifying fashion ; and the quartet 
of soloists sings this cruelly demand- 
ing music with deep feeling as well as 
vocal bravura. 

Victor De Sabata is a born opera 
conductor, and the Verdi Requiem is 
nothing if not an opera, in the broader 
sense of the term. In this Requiem one 
feels the sting of death, the agony of 
the human heart, and the consolation 
of faith in the most vivid and direct 
way. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the Angel recording is the singing 
of the soloists. I have heard only one 
artist, Zinka Milanov, who equalled 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’ S exquisite 
singing of the soaring pianissimo 
phrases of the soprano part. Miss 





Drawings by B, F. Dolbin 


Victor de Sabata 


Dominguez has a voice of almost 
voluptuous warmth and richness. In 
the duets with Miss Schwarzkopf, no- 
tably the “Recordare”, she blends very 
skillfully, cutting down the volume 
considerably. Mr. Di Stefano makes 
the * ‘Ingemisco” very moving, and his 
voice is admirably fresh throughout. 
And Mr. Siepi is in best form in his 
solo and ensemble singing. —R. S. 








Lully Rarity 


Lutty: “Te Deum”. Claudine Col- 
lart, soprano; M. T. Cahn, contral- 
to; Gerard Friedmann, tenor; 
Georges Abdoun, bass. Ensemble 
Vocal de Paris, Orchestre de la 
Sainte de Musique de Chambre de 
Paris, Pierre Capdeville, conductor. 
(Westminster WL 5326, $5.95) *** 


This score, seldom heard today, has 

many interesting musical as well as 
historical associations. The date of 
its composition has been assigned to 
1664, or at least before 1672, and 
antecedent to the Italian composer’s 
popular operas and ballets written for 
the court of Louis XIV. It has a 
special niche in musicological lore, 
for it was while conducting the work 
before the Court at the Feuillants de 
la Rue St.-Honoré, in a “solemn cere- 
mony” on the occasion of the King’s 
convalescence from his famous oper- 
ation, that Lully struck his foot with 
a large baton, resulting in a gan- 
grenous infection that eventually led 
to his death in 1687. 

The work is written to a Latin text 
for double mixed chorus, with occa- 
sionai solos, several duets, and a trio. 
It is rather simple contrapuntally, and 
is accompanied by string orchestra, 
reinforced with trumpets and timpani. 
Though there is a certain sameness in 
effect, the performance is admirable. 


Songs 


BRITTEN: Folksongs. Peter Pears, 
tenor; Benjamin Britten, piano. 
(London LD 9136, $2.98) ** 


_Benjamin Britten’s folksong set- 
tings are among the finest of their 
kind : free arrangements using the full 
resources of modern harmony and 
counterpoint, yet always respecting 
the character of the original tunes. 
In this beguiling album the listener 
will find “The Sally Gardens” ; “Little 
Sir William”; “The Miller of Dee”; 
“Sweet Polly Oliver”; “The Bonny 
Earl o’Moray”; “The Ash Grove”, 
“A Brisk Young W idow”’ ; “There’s 
None to Soothe” ; and “Oliver Crom- 
well”. The performances are above 
criticism, for Mr. Pears is one of 
the most sensitive of singers, and the 
composer knows just what he wants. 

—R. S. 


MaHLer: “Three Riickert Songs” 
(“Ich bin der Welt abhanden ge- 
kommen”; “Ish atmet’ einen linden 
Duft”; “Um Mitternacht”). Kath- 


February 15, 1955 


leen Ferrier, contralto, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Bruno Walter conducting. 


(London LD 9137, $2.98) *** 


Treasurable mementos of the noted 
contralto, who died in 1953, are these 
three Mahler lieder. The field is one 
in which she excelled, and her collab- 
oration with Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic recaptures an 
artistic association that was outstand- 
ing. The recording is not fortunate, 
in some respects, for despite the ear- 
nest mood and fine artistic devotion 
of the singer, her tones are not al- 
ways represented at their most re- 
splendent, though there is a particu- 
larly inspiring climax to “Um Mitter- 
nacht”. 


—R. M. K. 


3RAHMS: Two Songs for Contralto 
with Viola Obbligato; “In Stiller 
Nacht”, “Sandmannchen” ; Four Se- 
rious Songs. Nel] Rankin, contralto 
Carlton Cooley, viola, and Coenraad 
v. Bos, piano. (Capitol P 8289, 
$4.98 ) *** 


Miss Rankin, one of the younger 
American singers of leading roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera, is here pre- 
sented in the capacity of lieder singer. 
The recital field is one in which she 
has been well received, in New York 
and elsewhere, and her voice is of a 
superior quality, as shown in many 
passages of these songs. The singing 
of the works with viola has an inti- 
mate, warm timbre, and the Four Se- 
rious Songs, done with piano accom- 
paniment of fine, authoritative sort by 
Coenraad v. Bos, show some sumptu- 
ous tonal effects. Despite the devotion 
and intelligence of her interpretations, 
however, one does not feel that she 
has endowed the demanding works 
with enough variety of shading and 
subtle vocal inflections to convey all 
of their import in every instance. 

—R. M. K. 


Mozart Miscellany 


Mozart: Serenade in G major (“Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik”), K. 525; Sere- 
nade No. 6, in D major, for Two 
Small Orchestras (“Serenata not- 
turna”), K. 239. Vienna Symphony, 
Rudolf Moralt conducting. Clarinet 
Concerto, A major, K. 622. Richard 
Schénhofer, clarinet. Vienna Sym- 
phony, Bernhard Paumgartner con- 
ducting. (Epic LC 3069, $3.98) ** 
Everyone knows “Eine _ kleine 

Nachtmusik”, but most people do not 

know the charming “Serenata not- 

turna”, composed 11 years earlier, in 
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1776, in Salzburg. It is music of de- 
ceptive simplicity; the sort at which 
snobs and pedants might look down 
their noses, but which possesses a 
limpid beauty that only genius can 
achieve. The performances of both 
Serenades are admirable, less in tonal 
polish than in vigor, warmth, and 
graciousness. Mr. Schonhofer plays 
the Clarinet Concerto with the same 
sort of heartiness, yet with sensitivity 
and eloquence. Mr. Paumgartner, like 
Mr. Moralt, is a Mozartian who takes 
his time, a quality which I like. The 
allegros are bright, but never —= 

» 

—K. 


Chamber Music 


Mozart: Concerto in C major for 
Oboe and Orchestra, K. 314 BACH: 
J. C.: Andante, from Sinfonia Con- 
certante in E flat. Bacn, | i. F 
Arioso, from Cantata No. 156; 
Adagio, from Concerto for Violin 
and Oboe in C minor. Mitchell 
Miller, oboist, and Maurice IWik, 
violinist. Satdenberg Little Sym 
phony, Daniel Saidenberg conduct- 
ing. (Columbia ML 4916, $3.98) *** 


The headliner here is Mr. Miller, 
Columbia’s chief A&R man in the 
popular field. His Mozart may raise 
some questions as to style, but it is 
technically fluent and tonally robust. 
The Saidenberg Little Symphony, an 
ensemble we hear all too infrequently 
on disks, provides suave accompani- 
ments throughout. —C. B. 


FRANCK: Quintet in F minor for Pi- 
ano and Strings. Vladimir Sokoloff, 
pianist. Curtis String Quartet 
(Westminster WL 5331, $5.95) *** 


The estimable and high-minded 
César Franck wrote singularly lush 
music at times, and this quintet is any- 
thing but austere. It needs to be 
played in passionate, flamboyantly ro- 
mantic style, vet with taste, and Mr. 
Sokoloff and the Curtis Quartet bring 
to it the needed sweep and enthusiasm 
They play its incessant climaxes with 
laudable conviction, and in the more 
lyric passages never let the music die 
on its feet (which is perilously easy 
to do in this work) R.S 


MiLHAupD: Suite for Violin, Clarinet, 
and Piano. Bartok: “Contrasts”, 
for violin, clarinet, and piano. Regi- 
nald Kell, clarinet: Melvin Ritter, 
violin; Joel Rosen, piano. (Decca 
DL 9740, $4.98) *** 


Milhaud and Bartok between them 
have probably exploited the tonal pos- 
sibilities of the clarinet-violin-piano 
trio to the full in these two works 
the former writing in a gentle, lyric 
vein, the latter in a characteristically 
stark and pungent style. Mr. Kell is 
undeniably the guiding spirit in per- 
formances combining stylistic élan and 
virtuosity of high order. ba 


Haypn: String Quartets, C major, 
Op. 76, No. 3 (“Emperor”); and 
B flat major, Op. 76, No. 4 (“Sun- 
rise’). Budapest String Quartet 
(Columbia ML 4923, $4.98) **# 


These polished and brilliant per- 
formances were recorded at the Li 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
on the Stradivari instruments of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation. 
Some may prefer their Haydn a bit 
earthier and more emotionally ener- 
getic than this, but no one will deny 
the beauty and fine ensemble of these 
performances, or the glorious sound 
of the instruments —R. S. 


Wiener Blut 


Strauss, JOHANN: “Wiener Blut” 
Karl Donch_(Fiirst Y psheim-Gin- 
delbach), Nicolai Gedda (Graf 


Zediau), Elisabeth Schwa 

(Gabriele), Erika K6th (ire..sis- 
ka), Alois Pct Mere er (Kagler), 
Erich Kunz (Josef), Emmy I e 
(Pept). Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Chorus, Otto Ackermann con- 
ducting. (Angel 3519-B, $10.96) *** 


Johann Strauss died on June 3, 
1899. He had just assembled the 1 
terial for a new operetta, “Wiener 
Blut”, to be based on music that he 
had already written, but he was 
stricken betore he could actually put 
the score into shape. Adolf Miller, a 
composer and conductor at the Thea- 
ter-an-der-Wien, was entrusted witl 





the task, and performed it so wel! that 
many listeners since have = ably 
never suspected his participation. The 
cast in this robust performance is uni 
formly good, and the orchestra an 
chorus add to the buoyancy of the 
interpretation. The notes are hand 
some and contain the original German 
libretto, as well as a racy Englisl 
translation R. Ss 


Pons as Lucia 


Donizetti: “Lucia di Lammert 
Lily Pons (Lucia,) Richard Tuck 
er (Edgardo), Frank Guarrera (En 
rico), Thelma Votipka (Alisa), 
Thomas Hayward (Arturo), Jame 
McCracken (Normanno), Nerman 
Scott (Raimondo), Chorus and Oy 
oe stra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Fausto Cleva conducting 
(Columbia SL-127, $7.96) *** 


Possibly the last product of the re 
cently terminated Columbia-Metr 
politan combine, this “Lucia” is by all 
standards representative of the best 
both companies have given us. Lily 
Pons, remembered for her perform- 
ances in the title role by a host 
Metropolitan patrons and opera-lovers 
the country over, provides mu 


the old magic in this set. The stvle, 
the meticulous phrasing, and the vi 
brant characterization are all there, 


and the voice, when it is not being 
pushed to its present limits, sounds as 
fresh as ever. Mr. Tucker lends - 
sistently fine support as Edgardo, as 
does Miss Votipka, a vocally out- 
standing Alisa. Mr. Guarrera is vari 
able, at his best a forceful Enri 

Fausto Cleva’s conducting is dra 
matically compelling B 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Prokofieff Concerto 


ProxkorieFF: Piano Concerto No. 2, 
G minor, Op. 16. Jorge Bolet, pia- 
nist. Cincinnati Symphony, Thor 
Johnson conducting. (Remington R- 
199- 182, $2.99) *** 


Although Prokofieff’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 3 has enjoyed a superfluity 
of recordings in recent years, the 
Piano Concerto No. 2, which is quite 
as remarkable in its own way, has 
not been similarly favored. There- 
fore this masterly interpretation by 
Jorge Bolet is doubly welcome. The 
young Cuban artist performs this 
music not only with transcendent vir- 
tuosity but a profound understanding 
of its dramatic and_ lyrical aspects. 
His playing will do much good for 
the music among those who do not 
yet know it. Following the perform- 
ance with score, the listener will be 
startled, time after time, to observe 
how the snarls of notes and itipossible 
leaps emerge lucidly in sound. Mr. 
Bolet makes a condensation of a pas- 
sage in the cadenza just before the 
close of the first movement that is in 
no way objectionable. It may be a 
revision by the composer, although the 
program note on the album does not 
tell us. The Cincinnati Symphony 
under Thor Johnson provides a satis- 


factory. —R. S. 

Haydn Trumpet 

Haypn: Trumpet Concerto, E flat 
major. George Eskdale, trumpet 
soloist. Harpsichord Concerto, D. 
major. Erna Heiller, harpsichord 
soloist. Vienna State Opera Or- 


che stra, Franz Litschauer conduct- 


ing. (Vanguard VRS-454, $4.98) ** 


I shall never forget the exhilaration 
that I felt when I first heard Haydn’s 
Trumpet Concerto. Composed in 
1796, after his second visit to London 
and the production of his magnificant 
last symphonies, it combines mastery 
of form with amz izing youthfulness of 
spirit and invention. Happy indeed 
was the man who could pen such joy- 
ous music at the peak of his career 
Mr. Eskdale and the orchestra play 
it beautifully. The Harpsichord 
Concerto was written in the 1780s, 
also in Haydn’s ripest years. Many 
of us first heard it from the incom- 


parable Landowska. Erna _ Heiller 
plays the solo part with engaging 
vivacity, using Haydn’s cwn cadenzas. 


Mr. Litschauer and the orchestra give 
her a solid accompaniment. —R. S 


Orchestral 


NIELSEN: Excerpts from the opera 
“Maskarade”: Overture; Magda- 
lone’s Dance Scene; Prelude to Act 
II; and Dance of the Cockerels 
(Act III). Danish State Radio 
Symphony, Thomas Jensen conduct- 
ing. (London LD 9156, $2.98) *** 


“Maskarade” was the second of 
‘arl Nielsen’s two operas and was 
composed in 1906. If the rest of work 
has the freshness, the sturdy beauty, 
and warm humanity of these ex- 


~ 


cerpts, then we should by all means 
hear it on this side of the Atlantic. 
The orchestra plays with proper 


jocosity except in the tender nocturne 
that forms the Prelude to Act II of 
the opera. —R. S. 


Kay, Hersuy: “Western Symphony” 
Tuomson, VirciL: “Filling Sta- 
tion” New York City Ballet Or- 
chestra, Leon Barzin conductor. 


(Vox PL 9050, $5.95) **** 


30th of these ballets are currently 
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in the repertoire of the New York 
City Ballet. George Balanchine’s 
“Western Symphony” with the Kay 
music, had its premiere at the New 
York City Center on Sept. 7, 1954. 
Lew Christensen’s “Filling Station”, 
with Thomson’s score, had its pre- 
miere at an appearance by the Ballet 
Caravan, in Hartford, Conn., on Jan. 
6, 1938. Both performances are ad- 
mirable and well recorded (note the 
four stars). Some listeners will prob- 
ably agree with me that “Western 
Symphony” represents all that is vul- 
gar and most superficial in treating 
an American theme, whereas “Filling 
Station” is pure “corn” of the finest 
brand, skilfully written, besides being 


> » 
excellent theater music. —R. S. 


Organ 


FRESCOBALDI : 
de Dona, organist. 
$5.95 ) ¥** 


Organ Music. Giuseppe 
(Vox PL 8780, 


To most Americans, Frescobaldi is 
known, I fear, by a few orchestra and 
piano transcriptions (mostly in poor 
taste). This album will come as a 
revelation of the serene and noble 
beauty of his organ music. Giuseppe 
de Dona, 32-year-old organist of the 
Cathedral of Treviso in Italy, plays 
this music sensitively and simply. For 
this album he has chosen four toc- 
catas: the “Variazione su Aria di 
Baletto” and Kyrie e Christie, from 
the collection “Nuptalia” ; the Toccata 
cromatica per ’elevazione and Toccata 
per l’elevazione, from the “Fiori Mu- 
sicali”; and the Gagliarda e Corrente, 
Canzone, and “La Frescobalda”’, from 
the collection “Liber Organi”. Very 
helpfully, the album notes include the 
(modern) publishers of all these 
pieces. They should also have given 
us information about the instrument 
upon which Mr. de Dona plays them; 
it does not sound like a eg 
organ. —R. 


Oxford Carols 


THe First CHRISTMAS IN CAROLS. 
(From the Oxford Book of Carols. 
Text and tunes arranged and edited 
by J. E. Hansen and P. Willemoes. 
Societas Musica Choir of Copen- 
hagen, Jorgen Ernst Hansen, direc- 
tor. (Haydn Society HSL-150, 
$5.95 ) *** 

For this album of some of the 
most beautiful carols, sung in ex- 
emplary English with flawless taste 
and tonal loveliness, no recommenda- 
tion is needed except the adjuration 
to hear it, as soon as possible. All of 
the carols are sung with the complete 
texts, and no attempt has been made 
to improve upon their simple perfec- 
tion. Listening to this recording is a 
deeply moving experience that no mu- 
sic lover, no matter how hardened or 
disillusioned, should miss. —R. S$ 


Audio Equipment 


continued from page 144 


the open air will reproduce no bass 
whatsoever. When the cone of a 
speaker moves forward it produces 
a partial compression in front of 
it and a partial vacuum behind it. 
If there is nothing to hinder the 
compressed air in front of the 
cone, it will rush around the edge 
of the speaker and neutralize the 
rarified air behind the cone, and 
we have in fact lost sound. Fur- 
ther, since this by by-passing around 
the speaker can take place most 
easily when the speaker cone is 


moving relatively slowly (as it 
does for bass notes), we lose the 
bass register. 

All this is to emphasize the im- 
portance of the enclosure, since 
the most expensive equipment can 
wind up with the weirdest speaker 
installation in the home of some 
of our more technical friends—en- 
closures as high as the ceiling com- 
pletely enclose the corners of 
rooms! Fortunately, relatively small 
enclosures are available that give 
satisfactory bass reproduction with- 
out being appreciably larger than 
the speaker they contain. 

Bear in mind that these enclo- 
sures make possible bass reproduc- 
tion that ordinarily requires much 
larger enclosures. They should not, 
when properly designed, affect the 
sound of the speaker in the middle 
and treble range. 

I am strongly in favor of the 
separate speaker enclosure rather 
than the combined console contain- 
ing all the equipment for the fol- 
lowing reasons: in the bass range 
the speaker cone is moving mightily 
and compressing a_ considerable 
volume of air. If any electronic 
equipment is close enough to 
sense this air movement, there is 
a tendency for the delicately sus- 
pended members in the vacuum 
tubes to vibrate in resonance. This 
is very deleterious to performance. 

If the record changer can also 
sense this movement, it is retrans- 
mitted to the cartridge, amplified, 
and fed back to the speaker. While 
it is possible to cushion-mount these 
components, it is much better to 
eliminate the problem by separat- 
ing the speaker from the rest of 
the system. 


Advantage of Small Enclosures 


An advantage of small enclosures 
is the drastic reduction in spurious 
vibration of the enclosure sides. 
A surprising amount of such spur- 
ious vibration occurs in the sides 
of large enclosures, and this can 
be a mystifying source of annoy- 
ance. Large enclosures should have 
a very rugged system of internal 
cross bracing. 

The speaker is the crux of the 
entire hi-fi problem. A speaker is 
an amazing device. It is a piece of 
paper shaped in a cone to give 
it rigidity. Flexibly suspended at 
its outside edge, it is driven at the 
center by an electric coil. We ex- 
pect this piece of paper then to 
reproduce every instrument in the 
orchestra, the quality of the voice 
of a friend, and the harmonies de- 
veloped from the tenth through the 
20th century! Can it be done? 
Well—almost. 

always hesitate to advise on a 
speaker, because all speakers sound 
different. If this is indeed the case, 
why concentrate too much on the 
other elements that have so much 
less effect on the sound? My own 
objective when choosing a speaker 
is to find one that sounds as natural 
as possible. This is difficult to do. 
If you have a very good tape re- 
cording of the voice of a friend, 
this helps. However, enclosures 
that emphasize the bass will tend 
to make your friend sound as 
though he has a_ six-cubic-foot 
chest, and it is unfair to charge 
this against the speaker. 

If a speaker has a tendency to 
reproduce some part of the musical 
range at a louder level than the 
rest of the range, instruments in 
that area of the musical spectrum 
will sound closer than the rest of 


the orchestra. I have a friend who 
chose a speaker that emphasized 
the instrument he plays. As for 
myself, I try to get a speaker free 
of any peaks or valleys in repro- 
duction level throughout the fre. 
quency range. Excellent speakers 
are available, but the area for im- 
provement here is still large. There 
will yet be important develop- 
ments in the speaker field. 


Emory Cook 


continued from page 142 


The difference between a run- 
of-the-mill disk and one lovingly 
presided over by Cook is startlingly 
apparent on a good audio sys- 
tem; the average phonograph tail 
ors the sound in Procrustean fash- 
ion to fit its limitations, yet even 
here the contrast is plain. 

One might be sure that a spe- 
cialist immersed as is Cook in his 
medium would not be content with 
any status quo, even his own, and 
that there would be no conven- 
tional definitions either of subject 
or technique. And so it was that 
he produced the first binaural disk 
recordings. First demonstrated at 
the New York Audio Fair a couple 
of years ago, the catalogue has 
been steadily growing since.  Bi- 
naural, as nearly everyone knows 
by now, strives for the effect of 
natural spatial origin, instead of 
the usual all-out-of-one-box effect 
of the usual single channel.  Bi- 
naural recording requires two 
sound channels from beginning to 
end, from microphones to speak- 
ers. Such a system must always 
have a more limited acceptance; 
when asked how he had come to it, 
Cook said simply, “Once you've 
heard it, you can never rest until 
you've put it to use.” In his view 
the sound of an orchestra or of an 
ocean is equally enhanced by two- 
eared recordings, and nearly all the 
listings in the catalogue are in both 
single and two-channel versions. 

The Cook recording schedule is 
about as flexible as a piece of tape. 
He never appears to make a record 
because it’s about time to bring 
one out, or because the catalogue 
needs rounding out, but rather be- 
cause he gets a notion that some- 
thing ought to be recorded. It re- 
sembles recording by whim, but in 
action the whim is probably as 
easy - deflect as a caterpillar trac- 
tor. Taping the “Voice of the Sea” 
took a lot of scrambling about the 
coastline from Maine to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the “loan” of a Navy 
cruiser, several lost microphones, 
and a few years. Or again, a report 
of a classical guitarist in Mexico 
sent him to Monterrey; the result 
was, aside from the best sound of 
a guitar on records, some fine Bach 
and Spanish music. 

One might get an impression of 
Cook in his professional role as a 
highly mobile microphone stand 
equipped with overdeveloped ears, 
and it would not be entirely erron- 
eous. He is fascinated with the 
environment of sound, in a way 
not so different from the fascina- 
tion of a photographer like Edward 
Weston with the world of light. 
Both work as perfectionists through 
minute and faithful detail and the 
subtle balance of elements toward 
the achievement of the technical 
ultimate and the enrichment of 
experience. 
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“Rarely does one hear an orchestral concert in which the essentials. .. . are so 
firmly in place.” Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune, 1952 
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Mieowing ig Exquisite performance. er Worth traveling far to hear. . . . Brilliant ensemble, 
j U. S. TOURS: tonal finesse and delicacy of expression and response.” Pittsburgh Press, 1954 
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“The superb leadership of Mr. Scholz.” Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 1954 
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4 major fCAnCSE —NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


tonrda HUNGERFORD 


Pianist 


New York Herald Tribune 
“Expressively and interpretively a major 
pianist. .. . He speaks from the platform 
the unspecific yet vivid statements of 
music, and the audience is attentive and 
moved as a result.” 


New York Times 
“A real musician — real lyric quality 
tonal subtlety and complete honesty.’ 


New York World Telegram 
“Technique by the carload, the poeti 
grace, the sure sense of contrast—thes« 
too he had to offer.” 


Chicago Sun-Times 

“He disclosed expert understanding of 
his medium and notable comprehension 
of the music he performed. . . . The 
keyboard sang.” 

Washington Evening Star 

“The very epitome of Schubert, glowing 


with the eloquence of genius and the 
poignancy of loneliness.” 





Photo: C. C. Flaherty Steinway Piano 
Exclusive Representation: THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Founded 1912 by Annie Friedberg 
Cesar Saerchinger, Director ° 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








“Really marterfal new YORK TIMES 


JOHN RANCK =: 


“Internal understanding as well as technical mastery 
tonal depth and perspective, insight, eloquence and emotional 
outspokenness.”’ 


—Francis D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 


‘He has what it takes in clarity of tone, dynamic range and 
poise of performance.” 
—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago . Tribune 


“In addition to his technical command . . . displayed musical 
intelligence and taste throughout.” 





Cincinnati Enquirer 


“An exceptionally super pianist.” 


—San Francisco Examiner 


‘Power and assurance as well as an interpretative ability. 
Keen awareness of the subtleties . . .” 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“Great technical skill and an exceptional talent for revealing 
the essential qualities of whatever he played.” 
—Buffalo Evening News 





Steinway Piano Zodiac Records 


Exclusive Representation: The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT Founded 1912 by Annie Friedberg 
Cesar Saerchinger, Director ° 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ARIA 
GROUP 








WILLIAM H. SCHEIDE, director 





JULIUS BAKER, flute 

ROBERT BLOOM, oboe 

FRANK BRIEFF, conductor 
EILEEN FARRELL, soprano 
NORMAN FARROW, bass-baritone 


BERNARD GREENHOUSE, cello 
ERICH ITOR KAHN, piano 
JAN PEERCE, tenor 

CAROL SMITH, alto 
MAURICE WILK, violin 


Herbert Barrett Management 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Cable: HERBARRETT 


F bruary 15, 1955 


RCA-Victor, MGM, and Vox Records 








JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Original Portrait 
by Elias Gottlieb Hausmann 
owned by William H. Scheide 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"Music without equal, or any 


near parallel." 
WASHINGTON POST 
NOVEMBER 29, 1954 


"The Bach Aria Group drew 

a large, entranced and 
enthusiastic audience at 
Constitution Hall. The concert 
elicited a warm ovation by the 
3400 persons who attended." 


THE EVENING STAR 
NOVEMBER 29, 1954 


NEW YORK 


"All the members of the Bach 
Aria Group performed with 
cultivated artistry and as 
master musicians. It was a 
program which showed the 
entire depth and breadth 

of baroque music — 

as well as Bach's inexhaustible 
creative inventiveness." 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
DECEMBER 2, 1954 


"Despite the fact that I'm a 
Bach devotee | never cease 

to marvel at this set of 
listeners. They drink in every 
aria and chorus with the utmost 
quiet and then burst into the 
kind of prolonged, lusty 
applause that is usually 
reserved for jazz bands. 

And they fill the house.” 


NEW YORK POST 
DECEMBER 2, 1954 





The Bach Aria Group 
will open 
the Prades Festival, 
with Pablo Casals, 
in France 


on July 2, 1955. 
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for the Mozart Bi-Centenary 
Season of 1955-56 
the Friedberg Management 


presents 


MYRA HESS' 


pianist 


CARL FRIEDBERG'’ 


pianist 


GYORGY SANDOR’ 


pianist 


LEONARD HUNGERFORD 


pianist 


JOHN RANCK’ 


pianist 


LILIAN KALLIR 
pianist 
(Now touring Europe) 





ZINKA MILANOV' 


soprano, metropolitan opera 


ELLABELLE DAVIS’ 


soprano 


HERTA GLAZ’ 


mezzo-soprano, metropolitan opera 


ROLAND HAYES’ 


tenor 


NORMAN FARROW’ 


baritone 


PETER TRUMP 


bass-baritone 
(Now touring Europe) 


Ethel BARTLETT and RAE ROBERTSON’: 


duo-pianists 


THE AMERICAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


(strings, woodwinds, horns) 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET’ 


1RCA Victor *Columbia *MGM ‘Vanguard *London firr *Zodiac 


ROBERT SCHOLZ, conductor 


e NEW YORK TRIO 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR Josn Fintey Wituiamson, Director 


Southern Tour (41 voices) Jan.-Feb. 1956 « Transcontinental and Far Eastern Tour 1957 


For dates and terms address: 


The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 


113 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Founded in 1912 by Annie Friedberg ° 


Cesar Saerchinger, Director 
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American Opera Society 
“Dipo AND AENEAS”’, Purcell 
Distinguished soloists, chorus, and orchestra 


Stell Andersen, pianist 


Bach Aria Group 
WILLIAM H. ScHEIDE. director 


Wilhelm Backhaus, pianis/ 
Carlos Chawez, composer-conductor 
Joseph Fuchs, violinisi 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, /arpsichordist 
Moura Lympany, pianist 


Jacques De Menasce 


composer-planist 


New Music String Quartet 
Broapbus ERLE, violin « MATTHEW RAIMONDI. violin 
WALTER TRAMPLER. viola « Davip Soyer. cello 


New York Woodwind Quintet 
SAMUEL Baron, flute + JEROME Rotn, oboe 
Davip GLAZER, clarinet * BERNARD GARFIELD, bassoon 
Joun Barrows, horn 


Martial Singher, baritone 
Metropolitan Opera 


Stradivarius Society 
GERALD WARBURG, director 


Herbert Barrett Management 


February 15, 1955 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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eTHEL BARTLETT —raz ROBERTSON 


DUO.-PIANISTS 


“Stand finet in their specialty” 


—(WASHINGTON TIMES HERALD) 


Olin Downes in New York Times (1953) 


“Performance of exemplary brilliance, authority and sh. 
virtuosity.” 


Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Tribune 


“T don’t know when I heard a more refreshing performan: 
than theirs. It was flawless and put everyone in good humor 


London Daily Telegraph (reporting Edinburgh 
Festival) 


“The Bartlett and Robertson unity is incomparable.” 


Steinway Piano Columbia Masterworks & MGM Record 


For terms and dates address: 
The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 West 57 Street, New York 19, New Yor! 


Founded in 1912 by Annie Friedberg 
Cesar Saerchinger, Director 


rea-2on TtRUMSP 2 


How Singing Opera in Europe 








IN OPERA 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“NlIade a real person of Marcello, individual in flavor, alive, and 
believable. His singing was at all times expressive and diction of 
great clarity.” 


IN ORATORIO 
Detroit Free Press 


“Gave a magnificent interpretation to the role of Elijah.” 


Buffalo Evening News 

“The most dramatic moment of the program was provided by Peter 
‘Trump’s fine bass voice and expressive feeling.” 

Detroit News 


‘Everybody must rejoice, in some astonishment at a fine bass-baritone 
named Peter Trump, declaring the death of Boris, with full theatrical 
effect.” 


For dates and terms address: 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, 
113 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York 





Founded in 1912 by Annie Friedberg 
Cesar Saerchinger, Director 
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“Crowned himself with glory. He always does!”  ' \oveee is. 1s 


NOVEMBER 19, 1954 


JOSEPH FU C - 4, 





‘A great violinist.’ NEW YORK TIMES 


“One of the most brilliant of contemporary magicians'of the bow.” 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


SEASON 1954-55: 


Including four appearances as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 


Boston and New York. 
Soloist with Cleveland Orchestra, Dallas Symphony, RAI Orchestra of Rome, 
the Orchestra of the Radio Luxembourg. 
T'VO EUROPEAN TOURS IN 1954. DECCA RECORDS 
Herbert Barrett Management 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Cable: HERBARRETT 


Fe ruary 15, 1955 
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BROADUS ERLE and MATTHEW RAIMONDI, violins WALTER TRAMPLER, viola DAVID SOYER, cello 


“In the select company o f the world’s great quartets ~ 





“Among the finest chamber music groups that have ever AMERICAN TOUR 


us New York Herald Trit . 
appeared here. ae ee ee er October, November. 





“Chamber music at its most brilliant.” 


— , ; December, 1955, 
New York World Telegram and Sun 


March, April. 1955 
"Great playing.” The New York Times 


“Played to perfection." Time Magazine EUROPEAN TOUR 


The New Music Quartet records exclusively for Columbia Records. January, February, 1956 


HERBERT BARRETT MANAGEMENT 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Cable: HERBARRETT 
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Kate Moller Scores 
As Donna Anna 


CopENHAGEN.—Kate Moller, young 
Danish soprano, scored a success at 
the Royal Opera here on Jan. 21, 
when she sang Donna Anna in “Don 
Giovanni”. She sang the aria “Or sai 
che l’onore” with rare temperament 
and brilliant vocalism, and she blended 
her voice beautifully into the many 
ensembles. Kim Borg, talented Fin- 
nish-Swedish baritone, tooke the title 
role. 

Miss Moller made her debut in 1949 
as the Countess in “The Marriaige of 
Figaro”, after studies at the Royal 
Opera. The following year her per- 
formance as Marguerite in “Faust” 
won the Golden Prize awarded by the 
Copenhagen music critics. She went 
on to sing Eva in “Die Meistersinger”’, 
and was then engaged as a permanent 
member of the Danish company, mak- 
ing her first appearance in that status 
in Honegger’s “Jeanne au Bitcher”. 
After further studies with Tino Pat- 


Comedians 


continued from page 27 


door whenever the Philharmonic 
was playing a concert he wanted 
to hear). At 13 Borge was already 
a personality of renown on _ the 
Furopean concert circuit, and he 
remained so for another decade. 
Even at 14, however, there was 
a little incident that foretold his 
ultimate direction. He was playing 
the Rachmaninoff C minor Con- 
certo with the Copenhagen Phil- 
harmonic, Schnetler-Petersen was 
conducting, but not to the solo- 
ist’s satisfaction. And the _ soloist 
showed it, at least to the audience, 
in no uncertain terms. Borge re- 
calls he deliberately raised his eye- 
brows and made a funny face, 
which the conductor missed alto- 
gether. By the time the orchestra 
arrived at a big cadenza (Borge 
thinks it was in the first move- 
ment), the pianist was still a couple 
of pages behind, simply because 
the conductor had been _ beating 
two instead of four and the soloist 
had stayed in tempo. Whereupon, 
with calculated solemnity, Borge 
stepped to the conductor's lectern, 
turned back the proper number of 
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Kate Moller as Donna Anna 


tiera in Vienna, she returned to sing 
\gathe in “Der Freischiitz”, under the 
direction of Erich Kleibor, and in the 
previously mentioned “Don Giovanni’. 


pages in the score, bowed to the 
orchestra and to the conductor, 
winked at the audience, and went 
back to the piano to wrap up the 
cadenza. The maestro boiled over, 
but the performance proceeded 
without any further hitch. 

Borge found himself gravitating 
more and more to humor in the 
1930s. He even wrote musical com- 
edies on the side. Then, for a 
lark, he took the comedy lead in 
one of his own shows. Overnight 
he became a sensation, and it was 
only a matter of time before he 
was devoting himself altogether to 
being funny—first in the theater 
and soon enough in radio and 
films. Political satire was his spe- 
cialty, and the Nazis were his spe- 
cial targets. When the Hitlerite 
hordes overran Denmark, his num 
ber was clearly up. 

Fortunately, Borge squeezed on 
the last boat to leave Finland for 
America before World War II fell 
with its full fury on the peaceful 
North countries. But there were no 
red carpets waiting for him in 
New York, or in Hollywood, where 
he managed to get before his ready 
money ran out. Rudy Vallee got 
him his first job, as a warmer 
upper for Bing Crosby's live radio 
audience. Borge warmed them up 


so well that he was put on the 
show itself the following week. He 
stayed there for 56 weeks more. 

The rest is, so to speak, history, 
but rather dull reading for all of 
that. Borge’s English got better 
and better, his routines funnier and 
funnier, and his escutcheon shinier 
and shinier. And the advent of 
television did not hurt, either, be- 
cause Borge is just the kind of 
protean personality who fits well 
into almost every star’s format. So 
that his Broadway entrance was 
rather an anticlimax but for the 
box-office figures, which have been 
steadily staggering for some two 
years and give all promise of stay- 
ing that way indefinitely. 

hus far I have not attempted 
to convey the incomparable Borge 
appeal. In sum, his satirical tech- 
nique is simplicity itself: “I make 
fun of the President, but not of 
the Presidency’. As to the charm 
with which he does so, deponent 
better sayeth not because too many 
millions .of admirers would not 
want to spoil their fun by analyz 
ing it. Besides, as “Fats’’ Waller 
once explained to a sweet young 
thing who asked him for a defini 
tion of jazz: “If you gotta ask, 
lady, I'm afraid you'll never know.” 


Berkshire Festival 
To Feature Beethoven 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony, 
under Charles Munch, its music 
director, will present most of the 
principal works of Beethoven at 
the coming Berkshire Festival, at 
Tanglewood, July 6 to Aug. 14. 
The Shed concerts will include the 
nine symphonies, “Missa Solemnis”, 
a concert performance of Act II 
from “Fidelio”, and various con 
certos and overtures. 

Guest conductors will be Pierre 
Monteux; Leonard Bernstein, re 
turning to Tanglewood after a sab 
batical year; and Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Sym 


phony, a former student under 
Koussevitzky there. 
In addition to Rudolf Serkin 


and Eugene Istomin, Mr. Bern 
stein will appear as pianist, con 
ducting from the keyboard. Othe 
soloists will be Isaac Stern, violin 


ist; Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; and 
the singers Margaret Harshaw, Jen- 
nie Tourel and Leontyne Price. 
Besides the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, conductor, will 
appear in Bach’s B minor Mass in 
the Bach-Mozart series. 

During the first week of the 
Bach-Mozart events (July 8, 9 and 
10) Mr. Munch will conduct the 
last-named work, and Mr. Johnson 
will lead one program. In the se 
ond week (July 15, 16, 17), Mr. 
Bernstein is to conduct an all 
Mozart list, playing a piano con 
certo. 


Shed Concerts 


Through the following four 
weeks of Shed concerts, Mr. Munch 
will lead two programs each week; 
and the other one will be con 
ducted by one of the guests—Mr1 
Monteux in the first, second and 
fourth weeks, and Mr. 
in the third. 

In the first week of Shed con 
certs (July 22, 23, 24), Beethoven's 
Symphonies Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 7 will 
be played, also the Violin Concerto 
with Mr. Stern as soloist. The sec 
ond (July 29, 30, 31) will include 
the “Eroica” Symphony, the “Em 
peror’” Concerto (Mr. Serkin), Bat 
ber’s “Prayers of Kierkegaard” 
(Miss Price). The third week 
(Aug. 5, 6, 7) schedules Beethoven's 
Symphonies Nos. 2, 5, 8, the sec 
ond act from “Fidelio” (Miss Har 
shaw), the Fourth Piano Concerto 
(Mr. Istomin), and “Missa Solem 
nis” (to be given in memory of 
Koussevitzky, Mr. Bernstein con 
ducting). In the final week (Aug 
12, 13, 14) Mr. Monteux will direct 
a Brahms program; Mr. Piatigor 
sky will appear in Bloch’s “Sche 
lomo”. Mr. Munch will close the 
festival with the Ninth Symphony. 

The quartets, trios and, sonatas 
by Beethoven will be featured in 


Bernstein 


six chamber-music concerts on 
Wednesday evenings in the Thea 
ter-Concert Hall by well-known 
groups. 

The Berkshire 
summer school al 
maintained by the 
phony, will hold its 13th session 
from July 4 to Aug. 14 
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FRANZ WAXMAN 


Conductor—Composer 


Founder and Conductor Los Angeles Music Festival — 9th Consecutive Season June 1955 
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ORCHESTRAS in 


New York 





Cantelli Returns 
To Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Guido Cantelli conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 27: 
Syugheny No. 29, A major, K. 201 
etibn ta eegas wea Mozart 
P 'ezz0 “Concertante ..... . Ghedini 
‘he Sorcerer’s Apprentice”. . Dukas 
sais *hony No. 4, F minor........ 
5 fg CeCe Bewhins eee Tchaikovsky 


Fully recovered from the virus in- 
fection that laid him low on Jan. 20, 
Mr. Cantelli resumed his conductorial 
duties with this concert. The volatile 
young conductor was at his best in 
the Dukas and Tchaikovsky scores. 
For the latter’s Fourth Symphony he 
evidently has an affinity. He “curved” 
its folk-tune airs with just the right 
phrasing, added a feline grace to the 
catchy dance rhythms and drew an 
opulent sonority from the orchestra 
in the climaxes. In “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice”, Mr. Cantelli found an 
ideal vehicle for the display of or- 
chestral virtuosity. 

As for the novelty on the program, 
the best that can be said for Giorgio 
Federico Ghedini’s Pezzo Concertante 
is that it was pleasantly listenable. 
From an instrumental standpoint it is 
not ineffective, and the writing seems 
honest and sincere enough. There was 
much to admire in Mr. Cantelli’s 


conception of the Mozart A major 
Symphony. The opening movement 
could have stood a livelier pacing, 


which would have brought 
tensions more into focus. The lovely 
Andante, on the other hand, was 
taken a shade too fast, but it was 
exquisitely phrased, and the dialogues 
between the strings and the wood- 
winds were always sensitively bal- 
anced. All fugal and imitative pas- 
sages throughout the symphony were 


the inner 


bandied back and forth between the 
various instrumental choirs with a 
keen awareness of their values in the 
tonal and dynamic scale. Mr. Can- 


telli managed to convey the youthful 
exuberance of the final movement 
or resorting to blatancy, and he 
kept the Minuetto dancing along with 
a courtly, if somewhat pompous, 


grace R. K. 


Varga Is Soloist 
In Haydn Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli, conducting. Laszlo 
Varga, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29: 
Overture, cree o la 


Pazza per 
Amore’ 


‘ ; Paisiello 
Cello Concerto in D major Haydn 

‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice” Dukas 
Somuhans No. 4 Tchaikovsky 


Paisiello was a composer 
ished craftsmanship, dramatic 


f pol- 
sense, 


and healthy humor. The overture was 
given a crisp, clean, if not amusing, 
performance. But that seems to be a 
quality of Mr. Cantelli’s—his sense 


of humor seems to be musically non- 
— This was made evident again 
i But 


n “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”. 













Laszlo 
Varga 


the humor is so blatant in the piece 
that Mr. Cantelli’s seriousness of ap- 
proach did not dampen its effect; on 
the contrary, the clarity and straight- 
forwardness of the performance en- 
hanced it. 

Laszlo Varga, soloist in the Haydn 
concerto, created some beautiful mo- 
ments, but, on the whole, was slug- 
gish. The work is small-scale and 
Mr. Varga appropriately tempered his 
entire tonal production. But with 
this went the spirit of the Allegro 
moderato, the variety of the Adagio 
(though he sang in_ well-molded 
phrases), and the exhilaration of the 
final Allegro. Mr. Cantelli, repeating 


the Tchaikovsky Fourth from .the 
Thursday program, played it for all it 
is worth. —M. D. L. 
Young Artist Winners 


Heard with Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, 
Scherman, conductor. Elaine Pinker- 
ton, violinist; Richard Loo, baritone ; 
Jutson Conklin Meininger and Phy- 


Thomas 


lene De seeenien, pianists. Town Hall, 
Jan. 30, 
Scherzo, from Orchestra Suite No. 3 


Tchaikowsky 
Piano Con- 


Largo ‘and Rondo, from 


SS SS oe eee Beethoven 
\ iolin Concerto in G minor. . Bruch 
‘Thy Glorious Deeds Inspired My 
PE. onset cussbaceas .. Handel 
“Don Quichotte a Dulcinée”’ . Ravel 
Piano Concerto in G major. .Ravel 
The Music Education League and 


the Little Orchestra Society presented 
as soloists in this program the Young 
Artist Winners of the League’s 1954 
Concerto and Vocal Auditions. 

Miss De Taranto, child-pianist, was 
impressive in the second two move- 
ments of the Beethoven Concerto. It 
was amazing to see such a petite girl 
play with such a degree of accuracy, 
such confidence and musicianship. Of 





course one could not expect much in 
the way of musical ideas, for a child’s 
experience is necessarily limited, but 
she did what she was told to do with 
spirit and freshness. Elaine Pinkerton 
proved an acomplished violinist in the 
Bruch. She revealed a solid ground- 
ing in the technique and particular ex- 
pressivity of her instrument. Richard 
Loo displayed a pleasant and well- 
trained lyric baritone in the Handel 
and a thorough musical understanding 
in the beautiful Ravel cycle. The 
most exciting young soloist was Jut- 
son Meininger, a boy in his teens, 
who played the Ravel Concerto with 
brilliant authority and ease. We will 
hear more of Mr. Meininger. 

BD. L. 


Nicole Henriot Is Soloist 
With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, 
Scherman, conductor. Nicole 
Town Hall, Jan. 31: 


Thomas 
Henriot, 






Concerto in F 
| RES eae .... Handel 
(First New York pe rformz ance ) 
Piano Concerto in G mz ajor. . . . Ravel 
Jivertimento for Winds (1954). 
EP! Me Robert 
(First ‘pe rformance) 
Symphony No. 33, B_ flat’ major, 
Wy weban ope utea cece ss cc 


major for Double Or 


N; agel 


So delighted was the audience with 
the performance of Ravel’s Piano 
Concerto in G major by Nicole Hen- 
riot that the brilliant young French 


Nicole 
Henriot 


had to repeat the last 
She was substituting as guest 
Joseph Szigeti, who was 
jazzy, scintillant 
Ravel score, Miss Henriot found an 
ideal vehicle for her nervous, rhyth- 
mically exact, buoyant playing. Mr. 
Scherman and the orchestra were in- 
spired by her performance to an_un- 


artist 
ment. 
soloist for 
indisposed. In the 


move 


usually elegant accompaniment Thus 
interpreted, the music had its full 
bouquet. There are few works of 
comparable lightness and masterly 


economy in the repertoire. 

Robert Nagel has been first trum- 
pet player of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety since its foundation in 1947. His 
Divertimento is written for flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trum- 


pets, and trombones, in pairs. It is 
in two movements, the first slow and 
the second faster and more rhyth- 


mically 
pertly 


energetic. The music is ex- 
scored, but neither in substance 





Sir Malcolm Sargent 


nor in development does it reveal any 
striking ideas. It was a pleasure to 
hear such rich and unusual sounds 
however, no matter how tame the 
musical matter. 

The Handel Double 
a complicated history, 
count here. 


Concerto has 
too long to re- 
Suffice it to say that it is 
lovely music, as fresh as it was over 
200 years ago, when Handel wrote it 
Mr. Scherman deserves our gratitude 
for performing it, though I regret to 
say that he conducted it heavily 
and unimaginatively. The exhilarating 
Mozart symphony went much better 
at the close of a singularly refreshing 
evening of unhackneyed music. 


: & 
Sargent Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir M 
colm Sargent conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 31: 
Overture, ““The Wasps” 
SEE ‘ Vat ighan Williat 
Suite from the “Music for the 
Royal Fireworks” .......... Han 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Purcell ..... Fee 
Symphony No. 2, in D major. ". Sibelit 


Sir Malcolm Sargent on this guest 
conducting stint with the Philadelp! 
Orchestra offered a program eness 
ously representing composers of his 
native England. It was good modern 
English music, to be sure, but one 

cannot help but wish that Sir Mal- 
ciin had elected to bring us—if not 
music by lesser-known British talents 

at least lesser-known works by the 
well-known composers he chose 
play. Britten’s Variations or “Young 
People’s Guide to the Orchestra” is 
one of his better-known orchestral 
pieces, and the Vaughan Williams 
overture is a work from this master’s 
youth—also very well known. 

3ut for all of this, the music was 
successfully projected by both Sir 
Malcolm and the orchestra. The c 
ductor’s style includes a rather heav 

(Continued on page 229) 








Julian KAROLYI 


SOLOIST WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY UNDER ARTHUR FIEDLER 


"In the Third Concerto of Bartok Karolyi played beauti- 
fully—with utter finesse, a rhythm that was as sound as 
Gibraltar even in his softest tones and phrases, and a 


brilliance that was just about flawless." 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner, August 7, 1954 


“In all of the varied and exacting offerings presented, Mr. 
Karolyi made known an inborn feeling for the keyboard. 
His tone had the lusciousness, the ductility, the singing 
quality usually possessed only by the real masters of the 


instrument." 


Soloist with 


SHAW 


"Karolyi gave a sparkling and fine toned performance." 
San Diego Evening Tribune, July 28, 1954 


projects so well." 


Noel Straus, The New York Times, October 5, 1953 


"Karolyi is something of a modern Liszt..." 


"Watch for Karolyi! He is a pianist of highest quality." 


Alma Gowdy, Los Angeles Herald-Express, 


November 9, 1953 


Management: HUTTENBACK ARTIST BUREAU, 432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Tel. MUtual 6936 


SAN DIEGO SYMPHONY CONDUCTED BY ROBERT 


Plenty of pianists can play difficult things accurately and 
profound things movingly, but relatively few achieve all 
this plus the kind of keyboard orchestration which Karolyi 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner 





Pianist 





Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco 
Chronicle, December 1, 1953 


July 28, 1953 
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ily-emphasized articulation of the 
downbeat and a kind of ever-slowing- 
down expansiveness in broader pas- 
sages that tends to make everything 
he conducts, whether it be Handel, 
Britten or Sibelius, sound a little like 
Elgar. But he showed himself a wise, 
efficient and crafty man with his 
baton, a sound stylist, and his reading 
of the Sibelius symphony demon- 
strated most aptly the grand Pose of 
this composer’s music. W. F. 


Cantelli Conducts 
Verdi Requiem 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Herva 
Nelli, soprano; Claramae Turner, con- 
tralto; Richard Tucker, tenor; Je- 
rome Hines, bass. Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson, director. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3: 


RENE biisins evens aaa acres ... Verdi 


The time has long passed since 
Verdi’s “Requiem Composed in Mem 
ory of Alessandro Manzoni” was a 
controversial work. But it remains 
highly unusual both in conception and 
in style. The famous bon mot, that it 
is Verdi’s best opera, has much truth 
in it, and the music needs to be in- 
terpreted with all of the dramatic 
power, the emotional sincerity, of a 
stage performance. Guido Cantelli 
conducted it precisely thus. The fires 
of hell belched forth in the “Dies 
irae” with terrifying vividness; the 
“Tuba mirum” seemed to ring through 
vast spaces; the “Rex tremendae” rose 
from. the depths to an impassioned 
plea for mercy; the tears of the guilty 
in the “Lacrymosa” were sobbed out 
in a spirit of true contrition. In short, 
this was an operatic performance, and 
it brought out the greatness of Verdi’s 
achievement as no other kind of per- 
formance could have. 

Both the chorus and the orchestra 
were magnificent. In the passages 
where the scoring for the orchestra 
is heavy sometimes threatening to 
whens the voices, Mr. Cantelli did 
not make the mistake of reining in the 
orchestra. (Neither, for that matter, 
does Arturo Toscanini, in these pas- 
sages.) The climaxes were earth- 
shaking, yet never bombastic or cheap 
in effect. 

Of the four soloists, Miss Nelli was 
the most eloquent, especially in her 
final solo, when she had pitch and 
other vocal factors completely under 
control. Miss Turner also improved 
notably in tone quality and evenness 
of phrasing as the performance pro- 
gressed. Mr. Tucker sang with deep 
feeling and vitality, if not invariably 
smoothly, and Mr. Hines sang 
smoothly and sonorously, if not in- 


variably with deep feeling. The solo 
parts in Verdi’s Requiem are cruelly 
difficult, both technically and inter- 
pret tatively, and I must confess that 
in a lifetime of hearing the work I 
have never heard a completely satis- 
factory quartet of soloists in it. Asa 
whole, however, this was a superb 
interpretation, and Mr. Cantelli de- 
serves warmest congratulations. It 
was a performance of which, I am 
sure, Arturo Toscanini would have 
approved. —R. S. 


Aldo 
Parisot 


Parisot Plays New Villa-Lobos 
Concerto with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Walter Hendl conducting. Aldo Pari- 
sot, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5: 
“Prometheus” Overture . Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4 ............-. Brahms 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orches- 

tra, No. 2, A minor. ‘illa-Lobos 

(First performance) ; 
“Roman Festivals” ..........Respighi 


Walter Hendl, formerly an asso- 
ciate conductor of the Philharmonic 
and now the leader of the Dallas 
Symphony, was the guest for this 
concert. The young American con- 
ductor gave a rapid, incisive reading 
of the “Prometheus”, in which one 
was particularly impressed by the 
clarity of the woodwind playing. 
There was a lyrical quality and rich- 
ness of tone about his interpretation 
of Brahm’s Fourth, with pronounced 
vigor of attack, and massive building 
of climaxes, though some connecting 
passages in the final movement were 
not so clearly outlined as one might 
have wished. 

The new Villa-Lobos Cello Con- 
certo No. 2, commissioned and played 
by Aldo Parisot, the young Brazilian 
cellist, who has been heard with this 
orchestra, at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
is a work of appealing melodic sub- 
stance, particularly in the opening Al- 
legro non troppo. It is not aggressive 
in dissonance, though it has some 
characteristic touches of fanciful and 
folkish sort. The second movement, 
Molto andante cantabile, is atmos- 
pheric and contains reminiscences, botlt 





thematically and harmonically, of the 
same composer’s haunting Aria from 
sachianas Brasileiras” No. 5. The 
third movement is a briskly romping 
Vivace, suggestive of the Bruckner 
type of scherzo, though less heavy- 
footed. The finale is a rousing Al- 
legro energico, somewhat disappoint- 
ing in not possessing very salient 
thematic material, or a strong enough 
climatic structure. Mr. Parisot’s play- 
ing was marked by large, smooth tone, 
pronounced technical ease, and au- 
thority of interpretation. Mr. Hendl’s 
accompaniment to the work was finely 
shaped. —R. M 


San Antonio Hears 
Local Premiere 


San ANTONIO.—The winter concert 
season has been varied and well at- 
tended. The San Antonio Symphony, 
in its tenth concert of the series 
presented the American premiere of a 
“Cuban Concerto” by Paul Csonka, 
with Angel Reyes, Cuban violinist, as 
the soloist under the direction of Vic- 
tor Alessandro. The violinist is cur- 
rently guest artist at the nearby Uni- 
versity of Texas. The score, in three 
movements, played without a pause, 
is an animated one, using many folk 
themes of Spanish and Cuban origin. 
Mr. Reyes also was soloist in the Mo- 
zart Concerto No. 3, in D major. The 
orchestra performed works by Enesco, 
Richard Strauss and Mahler. 

Max Rudolf, artistic administrator 
of the Metropolitan Opera, conducted 
the San Antonio Symphony on Jan. 
29, his precision and artistry delight- 
ing the audience in symphonies by 
Beethoven and Tchaikovsky and a 
Handel Concerto Grosso. 

The earlier Symphony concerts have 
also held much interest. The Texas- 
born soprano, Dorothy Dow, now 
singing in European opera houses, 
was soloist on Nov. 20 in the final 
scene from Strauss’s “Salome” and 
three excerpts from Bellini’s “Norma”. 
A week later Mr. Alessandro pre- 
sented Brahms’s Double Concerto, 
with Leonard La Fosse, violinist, and 
Robert Sayre, cellist, members of the 
orchestra, as the accomplished soloists. 
This program also included Deems 
Taylor’s suite “Through the Looking 
Glass”, given with a spoken narration 
by Joe Salek, director of the local 
Little Theater. 

A holiday student concert enlisted 
the orchestra, assisted by some 350 
singers from the local high schools 
and a boys’ choir of 45 in the “Halle- 
lujah” from “Messiah”. The Ruth R. 
Matlock Dancers also appeared in 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” suite. 

Leonard Pennario, American pia- 
nist, was soloist on Dec. 4 in an ex- 
pert performance of Prokofieff’s 
Third Piano Concerto, the program 
also. listing works by various 
Strausses. 

The annual Max Reiter Memorial 
Concert was presented on Dec. 10, by 


the San Antonio Symphony, with Mr. 
Alessandro conducting works by Ros- 
sini, Debussy, Richard Strauss and 
Beethoven (“Eroica”). He selected 
Karl Leifheit, a member of the or- 
chestra, to be soloist in Beethoven's 
“Emperor” Concerto at the Dec. 18 
concert, when the orchestral numbers 
included Howard Hanson’s Symphony 
No. 2. Gonzalo Soriano, young Span- 
ish pianist, made his San Antonio 
debut on Jan. 15 in the Ravel Con- 
certo in G major, stirringly played. 
The program included an orchestral 
“Opera Preview” 

The San Antonio Symphony on 
Jan. 7 presented the London Festival 
Ballet, headed by Tamara Touma 
nova, in a program including “Swan 
Lake”, “Scheherazade”, “Don Quix 
ote” and “Symphony for Fun” (Don 
Gillis). The Symphony had spon 
sored a concert by Yma Sumac and 
her assisting singers and dancers on 
Nov. 22 

The Tuesday Musical Club on Nov 
30 presented Theodor Uppman, bari 
tone, in recital, with Allen Rogers as 
accompanist He gave a_ progran 
sung with beauty of tone and fine di 
tion. The same club presented Szy 
mon Goldberg, violinist of high rank, 
in a concert which included his su 
perb performance of two unaccom 
panied works by Bach and Hindemit! 
and others by Handel and Debussy 

The first of a series of novel Din 
ner Concerts at Trinity University 
titled “Texas under Six Flags”, o1 
Dec. 13 presented Spanish music, per 
formed by Max Carr, pianist, Bernice 
Barry, soprano, and John Seagle, 
baritone. The second was devoted to 
French works and enlisted Harry 
Garland, baritone, Henry Upper, pia- 
nist, Coleen Henderson, soprano, and 
Sam Selman, baritone. 

The Paganini Quartet was heard in 
the second concert by the San An- 
tonio Chamber Music Society, on Jan 

23, playing works by Beethoven, Pro 
kofieff and Brahms, enjoyed by a ca 
pacity audience HELEN SEAGLE 


Gyorgy Sandor Touring 
Central American Cities 


Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, has been 
touring Central America, including 
Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela, 
since early January, traveling entirely 
by air. He has appeared in a num- 
ber of recitals, and with orchestras, 
notably in Mexico City and Baran- 
quilla. In the latter community he 
was re- -engaged for the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of the Musical So- 
ciety, and played the Chopin F minor 
Concerto and solo piano works. Mr 
Sandor will return to the United 
States in March, to fulfill several en 
gagements in the East He is plan- 
ning another South American tour in 
the coming summer. A trip to East- 
ern Europe and the Middle East is 
also on his agenda. His European 
season will open with a solo appear 
ance with the London Philharmonic 
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Roger 
Wagner 


Roger Wagner Chorale To Make 
First Transcontinental Tour 


HE tenth anniversary season is 
being celebrated by the Roger 


Wagner Chorale and its dynamic 
leader, Roger Wagner, now enjoying 
one of the most active years in their 
history. They will make more than 
a dozen concert appearances through- 
out Southern California, also giving 
three concerts amas the auspices of 
the Los Angeles Choral Music Asso- 


a sold-out performance of Bach’s B 
minor Mass last December. Also 
scheduled for them are many motion 
picture, radio, television and record- 
ing commitments. Next season the 
group will make its first transcon- 
tinental tour. 

The organization, now known inter- 
nationally, ranges in numbers from 16 
voices to 255, according to the work 


ago to visit England to participate in 
the Coronation festivities. A 24-voice 
group from the Chorale sang in the 
London Festival Hall, and then em- 
barked on its first European tour. 
Highlights of this journey were con- 
certs in the Salle Gaveau, Paris; in 
Amsterdam, and The Hague; and in 
radio broadcasts over the BBC, Radio 
Paris, and the Dutch Radio. 

The Chorale made its first appear- 
ance in the 1945-46 season as the City 
of Los Angeles Concert Chorale, a 
unit sponsored by the Los Angeles 

3ureau of Music. Its present name 
was adopted in 1947, when the group 
made its professional debut under 
Franz Waxman’s baton in “Joan of 
Arc at the Stake” by Honegger. This 
was the first of a series of appear- 
ances on Los Angeles Music Festival 
programs in major — — as the 
Verdi Requiem, Bach’s “St. John Pas- 
sion”, Honegger’s “King David”, 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé”, and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”. 

In 1949 the Chorale received its 
first invitation to sing with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, under Alfred 
Wallenstein’s direction, in a Bach pro- 
gram commemorating the bicentennial 
of that master’s death. Since that 
time Mr. Wagner’s choristers have 
been heard in the Philharmonic’s pres- 
entations of 3eethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” Mahler's Symphony No. 
‘' Resurrection” ), “Romeo and Juliet” 
by Berlioz, Brahms’s “German” Re- 
quiem, and Orff’ s “Carmina Burana”. 

The first of the Chorale’s annual 
appearances in the Hollywood Bowl 
took place in the summer of 1949. 
Music which the group has interpreted 
there ranges from Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” to songs by Gershwin. Under 
Mr. Wagner’s direction, the Chorale 
has recorded for Capitol Classics such 
works as Palestrina’s “Missa Papae 
Marcelli”, the Brahms “Liebeslieder” 
Waltzes, Fauré’s Requiem,  Villa- 


songs by Stephen Foster. The albums 
took their place among Capitol Clas- 
sics’ ten best-selling volumes for 1954. 

Among other media, the Chorale 
has been heard weekly on the “I Mar- 
ried Joan” television show; among 
films in which it has been a were 
“The Egyptian”, “Désirée”, and “Day 
of Triumph”, in addition to making 
its own Century-Fox Cinemascope 
short. 


Born in France 


Roger Wagner was born in LePul 
France, some 40 years ago, and w 
exposed to music at an early age, as 
his father was organist at the Cathe- 
dral of Dijon. When the boy was 


ns 


seven, the family came to the United 
States and settled in Los Angeles, 
where Wagner pére became organist 
at St. Brendan’s Church. At 12 Roger 
was organist and choral conductor at 
the Church of St. Ambrose, and at 
14 he often substituted for his fat! 


7 = 


at St. Brendan’s, also being boy 
prano of the choir there. When 
voice changed to baritone, he decid 
to return to France, where he spx 
five years studying organ with M 
cel Dupré in Paris, completing his 1 
dergraduate work in music at the C 
lege of Montmorency, and doing 
search in church music at Dijon and 
Lyon. On his return to Los Ange 
in 1937, he secured his first job as 
member of the M-G-M chorus 
shortly was engaged as musical diré 
tor of St. Joseph’s Church, a post 
has held ever since. His annual c 
certs of choral music there led to |} 
being chosen in 1945 as supervisor 
youth choruses for the City of I 
Angeles Bureau of Music. With a 
madrigal group of 12 voices as | 
nucleus, Mr. Wagner within. thre 
vears had trained and taught a gr 
of 50 picked voices that was to ma 
its professional debut as the Rog 


4 


ciation, which made its local bow with performed. It was invited two years 


Lobos’ “Impressions of Brazil”, and Wagner Chorale. 
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Tibor Serly 


CONDUCTOR: 


Conductor and Musical Director, Stam- 
ford Symphony Society. Mr. Serly has 
appeared as guest-conductor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Budapest 
Philharmonic, Budapest Radio Symphony, 
C BS Symphony, the New Symphony of 
London. 





* * * 


Exclusive Bartok Recordings conducted by 
Mr. Serly with the London New Symphony Orchestra. 
Miraculous Mandarin, Deux Images 
Viola Concerto (Bartok-Serly) William Primrose, soloist 
Mikrokosmos Suite (Bartok-Serly) 
Recorded compositions by Tibor Serly 
Sonata for Solo Violin, Frances Magnes 
Concerto for Trombone, Davis Shuman 
Fantasia K.608—Mozart-Serly 


TEACHER: 


Mark Bucci (Guggenheim Fellow, Hammerstein Award) 

M. Charlip (Composer of music for Peter Pan, with Mary Martin) 
Lyn Murry (Choral Dir. T.V. and Hollywood Film composer) 

Hugo Winterhalter (Orchestra Leader, Chief Arr. Victor Recordings) 
Archie Bleyer (Orchestra leader, Director of Cadence Recordings) 
Pem Davenport (Show conductor) 

Helmy Kresa (Song writer, arranger, head of Irving Berlin's) 
Hawley Ades (Fred Waring's chief arranger) 

John Gart (Radio-T.V. conductor and composer) 

Don Craig (Choral director, Lecturer} 

Mr. Serly's past and present pupils include thirty ASCAP members. 


COMPOSER OF: 


Six Dance Designs—Introduced by the Phila. Orch. (1935) 
Symphony No. I|—Phila. Orch. (1936) Carnegie Hall (1937) 
American Elegy—N. Y. Philharmonic (1952) 

Concerto for Trombone—Chautauqua (1953) 





10 West 58th St. New York City — PL 8-2579 
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RECITALS in New York 





Alice Shapiro, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 27 (Debut) 


A product of Rosina Lhevinne and 
Frank Sheridan, Alice Shapiro has 
toured extensively with the Roman 
Totenberg Ensemble. Her solo debut 
program included Four Impromptus, 
Op. 90, by Schubert; the Partita in 
B flat major by Bach; Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Sonata, Op. 26; "and selections 
from Chopin and Liszt. Miss Shapiro 
is a finished pianist with élan and 
poctry (as in the Schubert pieces), 
with technical assurance, wholesome 
tonal attributes, and undeniable musi- 
cality; but the conviction, abandon, 
and original taste were all rather 
pale in their communication. 

She did not make the Allegro ener- 
gico movement of the Barber sonata 
convincing, but she scored a triumph 
with the Fuga—a brilliant piece of 

riting. She attacked it with a dis- 
ti netive rhythmic sense that had inner 
propulsion; the articulation of the 
yoices was unequivocal and molded 
with a unique balance, for this was 
something the pianist obviously felt. 
She would have fared better had she 
allowed herself the same _ intuitive 
grasp and confidence in more of her 
playing. —M. D 


avi. - de 


Irish Festival Singers 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 28 (Debut) 

A first New York concert was 
given by the Irish Festival Singers, 
known as the Feis Eireann. The bene- 
fit, for the New York Foundling 
H ospital, was under the sponsorship 
of Cardinal Spellman. The mixed 
chorus of 14 singers was conducted 
by Kitty O'Callaghan, and assisted 
by instrumentalists, including _ per- 
formers on the Irish harp. The pro- 
gram included Irish folk ballads, tra- 
ditional songs, and works by Sir 
Arnold Bax, Sir Hamilton Harty and 
Herbert Hughes. The soloists with 
the group were Veronica Dunne, so- 
prano; Dermot Troy, tenor; and 
\ustin Gaffney, baritone. —N. P 


New Art Wind Quintet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 28 


This second concert of three to be 
given by the New Art Wind Quintet 
was a pleasure in every way. This is 
an enterprising, alert, and gifted en- 
semble of young players, and their 
youth to the contrary, they play like 
seasoned professionals. 

The program consisted principally 
of contemporary music and in this 
genre they shone. Irving Fine’s Par- 
tita for Woodwind Quintet, a work 
of poised craftsmanship and lyric sen- 
sibility, was given with enormous clar- 
ity, rhythmic preciseness, and with a 
fine sense of style. Schdnberg’s 
Blaserquintet, Op. 26, found the en- 
semble equally alert to an opposite 
stylistic pole; its complexities were 
convincingly unraveled, its  super- 
charged expressive atmosphere sug- 
gested with something that seemed 
remarkably close to relish. 

Mozart’s Quintet for Piano and 
Winds, K. 452, featured Litza Ginia 
as pianist. It was played with both 
fluency and perception. The players 
were Andrew Loyla, flutist; Melvin 
Kaplan, oboist; Irving Neidich, clari- 
nettist; Tina Di Dario, bassoonist; 
and Earl Chapin, horn. —W. F. 


Maria Tipo, Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 28 (Debut) 


Former winner of first prize at the 
Geneva International Competition, 
Maria Tipo, 23-year-old Italian pian- 
ist, chose for her American debut a 
program of 
eral Scarlatti ‘sonatas, the Bach 
French Suite in G major, Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” Sonata, a Chopin group, 
and a few Ravel pieces. It is a dif- 
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Maria 
Tipo 


ficult task to present this kind of pro- 
gram to people who have heard these 
works many times by the established 

“sreats” of the keyboard. But Miss 
Tipo did it with the calmest assurance 
and efficiency. Aside from minor in- 
accuracies the Scarlatti glittered with 
its harpsichord effects. The noncon- 
trapuntal attitude of this music was 
more than compensated for by the 
following Bach Suite. The pianist 
obviously planned it out very care- 
fully, and very musically, but the 
special subleties that give the sem- 
blance of spontaneity were notice- 
ably absent. Still, both the Courante 
and Gigue were brilliant, the arch of 
the melody in the Sarabande was 
sung with cool sentiment, the famous 
Gavotte was played with gusto; there 
was color, spirit, and individuality to 
be found throughout. 

Miss Tipo felt the Beethoven work 
as a whole, for she played it with a 
scope, direction and conviction that 
was impressive. Even her sometimes 
erratic tempos were convincing, for 
she got real drama into the music, 
albeit not of the most profound na- 
ture. Typical of the artist’s skill was 
the beautifully smooth transition from 
the “chorale” theme to the final out- 
burst in the coda of the first move- 
ment. Her tone quality was always 
contextually colored, but the sound 
was not the fullest, warmest, or 
richest one hoped for. 

In the showcase were Chopin’s G 
minor Ballade and Six etudes, and 
Ravel’s “Alborada del gracioso” and 
Toccata. Here her: playing sparkled 
with dashing verve and an elegant 
brilliance. M. D. I 


Tully Moseley, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, 2:30 (Debut) 


For his debut recital Tully Mose- 
ley chose a program made up of 
Bach’s Toccata, Adagio ‘and Fugue in 
C major; Brahms’s Intermezzo in A 
flat, Op. 76, and Capriccio in D mi- 
nor, Op. 116; Moussorgsky’s “Pic- 
tures at an E xhibition” : and a group 
of Debussy pieces. He played these 
works with vigor and enthusi:z ism, dis- 
playing considerable technique by 
spells. His performances, however, 
were lacking in musical integration, 
and this despite the pianist’s apparent 
awareness of style and poetic values. 


A. R. 


Alfred Mouledous, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 29 (Debut) 


Alfred Mouledous, making his debut 
in this recital under the aegis of the 
New Orleans Opera Guild, was heard 
in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2; 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses : 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit”; the 
Schumann “Carnaval”; and three 
short virtuosic pieces in the modern 
vein by William Pursell. The young 
New Orleans-born pianist, who is a 
pupil of Walter Gieseking, revealed 
pianistic and interpretative gifts of a 
high order. A limpid, liquid flowing 
legato, a sensuous beauty and singing 
quality of tone, and a freedom from 
angularity characterized his playing, 
which was also rhythmically alive 
without being in the least bit metrical. 

The Mendelssohn variations were 
dispatched with a notably deft hand, 
and the “Carnaval” was poetically 





conceived and projected. If the Giese- 
king influence was apparent in these, 
it was even more so in the Ravel 
suite. Not that Mr. Mouledous was a 
slavish imitator of that master—he is 
a pianist with a mind of his own— 
but for sheer shimmering color his 
performance of “Ondine” was the 
closest to Gieseking’s incomparable re- 
cording of the work that I have ever 
heard. While Mr. Mouledous’ per- 
formances of “Le Gibet” and “Scarbo” 
did not quite match the magic of his 
“Ondine”, they were remarkably satis- 
fying ones —R 


Margaret 
Harshaw 


Margaret Harshaw, Soprano 
Trio di Trieste 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, 5:30 


This program, the 12th in the cur- 
rent series being presented by the 
Concert Society of New York, was 
shared by Margaret Harshaw, a lead- 
ing soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, and a distinguished Italian cham- 
ber group, the Trio di Trieste, which 
had not been heard in this country 
since the late 1940s. The latter 
opened the program with Martinu’s 
Trio in D minor, and quickly gave 
evidence of an exceptionally well-bal- 
anced ensemble, integrated in every 
phase of musical presentation. The 
three players—Dario de Rosa, pianist ; 
Renato Zanettovich, violinist « and Li i- 
bero Lana, cellist—exploited the tonal 


intricacies of the Martinu score with 
brilliant effect, playing with a kind of 
earthy gusto entirely appropriate to 
the music’s folkish inspiration. 

Miss Harshaw was heard next in 
Waener’s “Wesendonck” Songs, and 
rarely in this reviewer's experience 
had she sung more beautifully or with 
more conviction. Her tone was amply 
supported at all times and ran a 
gamut of inflection from rich, vibrant 
fortes, even at the extremes of her 
range, to velvet pianissimos. It wi uld 
be hard to imagine, as well, a concert 
vehicle more suited to Miss Har- 
shaw’s dramatic gifts. Her perform- 
ance was distinctive particularly 
conveying the emotional intensity that 
was to spend itself in the pages of 
“Tristan und Isolde”. The Trio di 
Trieste returned to complete the pr 
gram with Schubert’s Trio in B flat 
Op. 99, — they played witl 
score (and what a difference it see? 
to make). Cc 3 





Maro and Anahid Ajemian, 
Piano and Violin Duo, 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 30, 5:30 


In a comprehensive 
works ranging frot 
the modern, the well-known pian 
and-violin duo offered the followins 
aon F Sonata, E-flat major, K. 380 
y Mozart; Sonata, A major, Op. 47, 
<d Beethoven; Sonata, by Debuss 
Sonata No. 4 (“Children’s Day at the 
Camp Meeting”), by Ives; Sonatina, 
by Carlos Chavez. The pianist ex 
hibited a forthright and invigorating 
style of performance, though a greate1 
measure of restraint would have beer 
appropriate on the part of both pla 
ers. The violinist’s tone is broad, at 
times somewhat lacking in color, but 
she achieved a warm and broad cant 
lena in some of the slow movement 
as the program progressed. Parti 
larly spirited was their reading of the 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Andante con Variazioni of the Bee- 
thoven sonata. 

The recital was the second in the 
series under the auspices of the Carl 
Friedberg Music Foundation, the third 
of which, on March 27, will ne 
Malcolm Frager, pianist. —R. M. K. 


Gabriel Banat, Violinist 


Town Hall, Feb. 


Gabriel Banat proved an extremely 
efficient violinist. He enjoyed great 
technical skill, played with a finely 
cultivated tone, an intelligent concep- 
tion of various styles and "periods, and 
fashioned his music with sensibility 
and logic. But expressively Mr. 
Banat remained superficial in much 
of the music on his program. Al- 
though there was some wavering of 
pitch at the outset, the Handel Sonata 
in D major was neatly played, but it 
lacked the inner richness that could 
have made the piece live. The Ysaye 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 3, “Ballade”, 
afforded the young artist an oppor- 
tunity to show his mettle. His per- 
formance was quite brilliant. The 
generating force that guided the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2, was the pianist Artur Balsam. 
Mr. Banat co-operated with fine en- 
semble playing. It was clean, balanced, 
distinct in profile and long-ranged in 


scope. Works of Bartok and Vieux- 
temps concluded the recital. 


—M. D. L. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, Feb. 2 


In his only New York recital of the 
season, Ralph Kirkpatrick presented 
in a diversified program of harpsi- 
chord music the six “great” schools of 
harpsichord writing—English, Dutch, 
German, French, Spanish and Italian. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick opened with three 
pieces by William Byrd—the richly 
textured and ornate “Pavana Sir Wil- 
liam Peter”, a Galiarda, and “The 
Carman’s Whistle”. Sweelinck’s Vari- 
ations on “Mein junges Leben hat ein 
End”, more familiar to organists, fol- 
lowed. This delightfully naive piece 
was of particular interest because one 
was always conscious of the close 
affinity that exists between the sounds 
and timbres of the harpsichord and 
of the baroque organ. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s registration in two of the 
variations suggested the silvery flutes 
and light mixtures of the organ. 

Organlike effects were again ap- 
parent in the “Four Tientos”, heard 
later in the program, by the blind 
Spanish organist, Antonio de Ca- 
bezon. By using 16 and 8-foot stops, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick achieved a somber 
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coloration in keeping with the “dark” 
personal moods of these archaic yet 
beautiful compositions. His introspec- 
tive and imaginative performances of 
these “Tientos” were one of the high- 
lights of the program. 

He could, when he wanted to, get a 
great deal of registrational variety 
as he did in the Pachelbel Ciacona. 
Each section of this work had its dis- 
tinct coloring. In Francois Couperin’s 
“Le Dodo”, played with rare intimacy, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick managed to get a 
fascinating nasal twang out of the 
instrument to color the singing 
melodic line. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s vir- 
tuosic handling of the instrument 
came to ’ fore in Froberger’s Toc- 
cata No. 11; in Bach’s A minor Pre- 
lude and ate (W.T.C. Bk. II); 
in Rameau’s “Les Cyclopes”, and in 
three pairs of Scarlatti sonatas. 


RE: 
Walter Gieseking Plays 
All-Debussy Recital 


Walter Gieseking, pianist. Carne- 
gie Hall, Feb. 4 


DEBUSSY PROGRAM 
Suite Bergamasque; Hommage a Ra 
meau, Masques, Cloches a travers les 
feuilles, Poissons d'or, Reflets dans 
l'eau, Children’s Corner Suite, Noc- 
turne, Valse Romantique, Deux ara 
besques, Danse, Pagodes, La Cathé 

drale engloutie, L’Isle joyeuse 


Mr. Gieseking remains the incom- 
parable master of the music of 
Claude Debussy. For depth of per- 
ception and sheer manual ability to 
translate this really very difficult mu- 
sic into the right kind of sound, one 
has yet to meet his better. He knows 
the secrets of true Debussy-playing. 
For one thing, he does not indulge in 
the romanticized impressionism of 
which the pastel, or muted, tone is 
characteristic. His execution is 
bright, clean and straightforward. 

At the same time, he exercises 
painstaking care in the production of 
tone, and he maintains rigid digital 
controls, combined with the most 
subtle use of the sustaining pedal, to 
achieve a precise result. There are 
few other composers besides Mozart 
and, to a lesser degree, Chopin, who 
so consistently require complete com- 
mand of the quality (as distinguished 
from the quantity ) of every single 
note. Debussy’s harmony, his melody, 
his whole musical structure absolutely 
depend upon it. A blurred passage 
here, a few ill-considered tones there 
and the whole business falls to pieces 
like a house of cards. The brush- 
work and the composition collapse 
together. 










Walter 
Gieseking 
(below) 





Ralph 
Kirkpatrick 


(above) 


Mr. Gieseking has learned too from 
Mozart and Chopin the basic lesson 
requiring consistent rhythmic propul- 
sion in accompanying parts against 
whatever rhetorical liberties it may 
seem desirable to take in the arioso 
His rubatos, therefore, rarely are 
rubatos of the whole music, but only 
of the melodic line, and this gives the 
composition a remarkable feeling of 
life and uninterrupted continuity, as 
of the beating of the heart. 

There would be little point in dis 
cussing individually the pieces played 
in this recital. They all bore pretty 
much the same marks of the nage be S 
affinity for, and mastery over, thi 
particular kind of material. If any 
one thing stood out above another it 
was the “Children’s Corner”, which, 
in its relatively greater simplicity and 
transparency, requires even more con- 
centration on the principles of De- 
bussy-playing just discussed and which 
received it in full measure. —R. F 


Leo Smit, Pianist 
Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 4 


This recital at the Metropolitan 
Mnrseum of Art was the first of two 
events being presented this season 
there by Divertimento Concerts, a 
new group founded by Mr. Smit and 
Alexei Haieff. The program included 
the first New York performance of 
Harold Shapero’s Variations in ( 
minor. Also listed were ney s 
“Piano Rag Music” (1919), which 
wis performed twice on the demand 
of the audience; -Mendelssohn’s F 
minor Prelude and Fugue; Schubert's 
Sonata in B flat (posth.), ‘and shorter 
pieces by Chopin, Liszt, and » ai- 
koy sky. r 


Beatrice Bennett, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 5, 2:30 (Debut) 


Beatrice Bennett, Canadian pianist, 
winner of the International Summer 
Academy Competition of the Salzburg 
Festival in August 1954, made her 
New York debut at this recital. The 
larger works on her program were 
Bach’s Toccata in C minor; Brahms’s 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 5; Mozart's 
Rondo in D major, K. 485; and 
Hindemith’s Sonata No. 2. She also 
played pieces by Scarlatti, Purcell, 
3artok and Schubert-Tausig. Unfor 
tunately, Miss Bennett did not appear 
ready for a New York debut, either 
technically or interpretatively. Her 
playing of Bach and Scarlatti was 
rhythmically inert and lacking in defi 
nition of style. The Scarlatti sonatas 
were smoothly done, but without the 
needed vigor, shading, and crispness 
Miss Bennett’s technical shortcomings 
in the Brahms sonata were manifold 

(Continued on page 233) 
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and she sentimentalized the slow 
movements woefully. Wrong notes 
were plentiful, and phrases were fre- 
quently pulled out of shape. The au- 
dience was cordial to the rece. 
-R. 


William 
Warfield 


William Warfield, Baritone 
Town Hall, Feb. 6, 5:30 


In a rare gesture accorded only one 
other solo artist, the Concert Society 
of New York allotted the 13th event 
of its season entirely to William War- 
field, who made his debut under their 
auspices. Appearing only a few weeks 
after the successful television debut 
of his wife, Leontyne Price, who was 
also heard in her first New York re- 
cital late last year, Mr. Warfield 
scored an equal triumph with a dis- 
tinguished program that revealed the 
true extent of his artistic range. 

Mr. Warfield opened his program 
with a group embracing songs of the 
17th century and earlier—Leonhard 
Kleber’s “Fortuna Desperata”, Kon- 
rad Paumann’s “Mit Ganzem Willen”, 
a “Salve Corpus” by Viade _ Jo- 
x Wolfgang Franck’s “Passion- 

slied”, and a motet “Cantabo Domino 
in Vita Mea” by Alessandro Grandi. 
They were followed by Ravel’s Deux 
Mélodies Hébraiques and the “Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinée”. In his ap- 
proach to all of these works, Mr 
Warfield disclosed a rare subjectivity, 
projecting qualities of serene piety 
and joyous exaltation with equal in- 
tensity. This sincerity was also re- 
flected in the purity of his vocal tone. 
The voice was sometimes strained in 
the upper register when used to the 
full, but otherwise proved amazingly 
flexible. Schumann's “Liederkreis”, 
which occupied the major portion of 
the second half of the program, was 
conceived in dramatic terms, moving 
from one section to another with a 
real sense of destination. Yet Mr. 
Warfield pin-pointed the emotional 
values of the 12 songs with penetrat- 
ing insight, making each a poetic cap- 
sule unto itself. Here and elsewhere 
in his program he combined forceful 
delivery with impeccable diction. The 
two closing items, by Purcell, were an 
Evening Hymn and the Trumpet 
Tune from “Dioclesian”’, in which 
Robert Nagel was the assisting trum- 
peter. Otto Herz, the accompanist, 
shared deservedly in Mr. Warfield’s 
ovations. i. ws. 


Frank Sherr, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 6 (Debut) 


Frank Sherr, 19-year-old pianist of 
Paterson, N. J., revealed substantial 
accomplishments in this Town Hall 
debut recital, although he is still what 
might be called a pianist in the rough. 
His technical facility was adequate to 
the demands of his program, which 
included, as major items, Beethoven's 
Sonata in D, Op. 28, and tne Schu- 
mann “Carnaval”. An unbridled exu- 
berance, however, often marred his 
playing. His fortissimos, especially in 
the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto in D 
minor, were hard, metallic and ear- 
splitting. He also had a tendency to 
overpedal. On the other hand, an 
innate musicianship was apparent in 
his performance of the “Carnaval”. 
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The romanticism of Schumann was 
projected with a natural feeling for 
the tempo rubato. The pianist did 
his best playing in the poetic sections, 
such as in “Eusebius” and “Chopin”, 
and he made much of the “Lettres 
Dansantes,” “Papillons” and the final 
“March of the Davidsbiindler”. Mr. 
Sherr did full justice to the six mildly 
dissonant and musically barren ex- 
cerpts from the contemporary Spanish 
composer Salvador Bacarisse’s Pre- 
ludes, Op. 34, which were all heard 
here for the first time. Three Chopin 
etudes and the Audante Spianato e 
Grande Polonaise rounded out the 


program. —R. K. 


Yma Sumac and Company 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8 


With an ominous gong and some 
mysterious marimba music from be- 
hind the curtain, the mood was set 
for Yma Sumac and her company of 
Andean dancers, drummers, and mu- 
sicians. As the curtain opened on 
this production, directed by Moises 
Vivanco, one saw two volcanic moun- 
tains on either side of the stage and 
a band consisting of cello, violin, oboe, 
flute, piano, and an assortment of 
drums manned by people in native 
costumes. As a prelude to the en- 
trance of Miss Sumac, a chant was 
sung telling of the 1,000-vear-old pre- 
diction that a maiden of miraculous 
voice and heauty would be born in 
this age, and would carry to all parts 
of the earth the story of the great 
and glorious past of Inca civilization. 
In this aura of mysticism Miss Sumac 
appeared. 

Everyone is by now familiar with 
the extent of her range. Although 
vocal trickery may be involved, the 
unusual thing is that Miss Sumac 
handles her voice with consummate 
control from top to bottom. The high 
point of the evening was “Tumpa” 
(“Voice of the Earthquake”), wherein 
her low notes represented the deep 
rumble of the e: irthquake and the high 
notes the voices of birds rising above 
the holocaust below. M. L 


Kreisler Honored 


On 80th Birthday 


A reception honoring the 80th birth- 
day of Fritz Kreisler was held at the 
St. Regis Roof on the afternoon of 
Feb. 2, under the auspices of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund, of which 
the famous violinist is chairman of 
the board. 

Mrs. Lytle Hull was hostess for the 
reception, and in an address to the 
guests reported that the Fritz and 
Harriet Kreisler Fund, of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund, had reached 
$14,000, as of Feb. 2. The goal set 
for the fund is $0,000. $1,000 for 
each year of the violinist’s life. The 
yurpose of the sum is to aid musicians 
in launching their careers, as well as 
help older unemployed musicians and 
hospitalized veterans needing music 
therapy. 

The reception included a tribute to 
Mr. Kreisler by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. The work of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund was then described 
by Ben Grauer, NBC announcer. 
Many birthday greetings to the vio- 
linist were read, including messages 
from President Eisenhower, Queen 
Elisabeth of the Belgians, Sir Winston 
Churchill, Sir John Barbirolli, Gov. 
Harriman of New York, Mayor 
Wagner of New York City, Cardinal 
Spellman, James C. Petrillo, AFM 
president, and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. 

The lighter events of the fete in- 
y se the singing of “Happy Birth- 
day” by a notable quartet made up 
of Eleanor Steber and Hilde Gueden, 


a sold-out house, and a repetition in 
Lissner Auditorium the following aft- 
ernoon was also well attended. 


sopranos, and Risé Stevens and 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-sopranos. 
A scroll was presented by Mrs. é 
Frederick T. Steinway; and it was Paul Callaway, director of music at 
inscribed with the names of many Washington Cathedral, was guest con- 
well-wishers, and contributors to the ductor. The work was sung in the 
Fritz and Harriet Kreisler Fund. A English translation by Ruth and 
birthday cake was given to Mr. Thomas Martin. The soloists included 
Kreisler by Eric F. Griffiths, Jean the following: Jane Hobson, David 
Thelemaque, Richard Bike, Paul Lloyd, Phyllis Curtin, Mac Morgan, 
Monachina, and Thomas Guttierrez, Kenneth Smith and Barbara Gibson. 
students of the Hospitalized Veterans They appeared in modern concert 
Music Service at the United States dress, but used props such as a screen, 
Naval Hospital, St. Albans, Queens. couches and hassocks, while the or- 
chestra was seated on the side of the 
. " stage. The Washington Chamber 
National Symphony Chorus assisted in the ensemble 


In Cosi Fan Tutte The 


The opera-concert version is being 

booked for a tour next season by 

WASHINGTON.—The National Sym- Judson, O'Neill and Judd, division of 

phony Orchestra, with assisting solo- Columbia Artists Management, and 

ists gave a concert performance of has been engaged for appearances 

Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” on Jan. 12 with the Cincinnati and San Antonio 
in Constitution Hall. The event drew Symphonies, among other groups 


WILLIAM L. STEIN INC. 


113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 
has arranged 
European eugagements 
for the following 








CARLOS ALEXANDER .......... Germany 
JOHN ALEXANDER ............. Germany 
LUCINE AMARA ......... England and Italy 

ANNE BOLLINGER .............. Germany 
KARL BROCK ...... Germany & Switzerland 
0 i ok dale ha sick Sawa Germany 
PAULA LENCHNER ............. Germany 

VIRGINIA MACWATTERS ........ England 
DAVID POLERI .......... England and Italy 


REGINA RESNIK 
SHIRLEY RUSSELL .. 
FRANCES WATKINS ............ Germany 
SEED ibis ee aa ed awsneriedee Germany 


Germany & Scandinavia 


England & Scandinavia 























Some outstanding singers ‘trained and taught 


by 
Rosalie Miller 


Have won international artistic acclaim in all 
fields of music — including Opera, Symphony, 
Recital, Radio, Television, and Musical Comedy 
¢ With the Metropolitan Opera Company—REGINA RESNIK, ARTHUR BUDNEY, and ANNE 


BOLLINGER (Miss Bollinger is now with the Hamburg Opera). 


EUNICE ALBERTS, soloist 1953 Bethlehem Bach Festival, five appearances with Conductor 
Eugene Ormandy, and engaged this summer for Aspen Colorado Music Festival. 


DAVID AIKIN, who toured Europe with Gian-Carlo Menotti and appeared on TV in 
Amahi and the Night Visitors." Engaged Spring Season, leading baritone roles, New 
York City Opera. 








By appointment only 


Miss E. Holt, Secretary, 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW MUSIC 





Rieti and Heiden Works 
For Four Hands 


Two sturdy works for piano, four 
hands, have been published by Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers. They reflect 
two very different styles of what is 
loosely described as “neo-classicism” 
in contemporary music. 

Vittorio Rieti’s Suite Champeétre, 
for two pianos, four hands, is a 
sharply-etched, rather acid piece, 
which has been put together with 
cracker-jack skill. Its “neo-classicism” 
is Franco-Russian after the Boul- 
anger-Stravinsky persuasion. It is full 
to the brim of pseudo-archaic tunes, 
most of them very charming, and its 
esthetic aim is determinedly that of 
entertainment. One admires its skill, 
delights in the sound of it and is 
steadfastly unmoved by it. 

Bernhard Heiden’s Sonata for a 
single piano, four hands, is another 
example of prac ticed, articulate work- 
manship. Its “neo-classicism” is not 
neo-classicism at all for it is a neo- 
baroque piece, German, after the 
Busoni-Hindemith persuasion. As a 
matter of fact, for a composer already 
mature, Heiden sounds rather too 
much like Hindemith. The work is 
put together with characteristically 
long, symmetrical lines, and the com- 
poser seems to be flatiy convinced 
that a polyphonic procedure is the 
only respectable musical continuity. 
Here one delights far less in the 
sound of the music but admires its 
skill. One, however, is stil! stead- 
fastly unmoved. —W. F. 


MacDowell Pieces 
With Piano Record 


With the title “MacDowell for the 
Young”, Sondra Bianca has edited an 
album of ten piano pieces by Mac- 
Dowell, with second- and third-year 
pupils in mind, and has also made a 
io” LP oo for use during practice 
periods. Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., 
has written a foreword with practical 
suggestions and instructions to accom- 
pany the recording. Both music and 
record are issued by Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. —R. S. 


Piano Concerto 


By Moszkowski 

The Moszkowski Piano Concerto in 
E major, Op. 59, which has in recent 
years won attention through record- 


ings and occasional concert perfor- 
mances, after a long period of neglect, 
has been reissued by C. F. Peters. It 
is a very good work of its kind and 
well deserves revival. Moszkowski 
dedicated it to Josef Hofmann, who, 
alas, did not record it. —R. S. 


New Choral Works 
In Sacred Style 


Mary Weaver has composed a 
mixed chorus (SATB) with organ 
accompaniment, “Like Doves De- 
scending’”’, to her own text, in memory 
of Powell Weaver. It ends upon an 
affirmative note of faith that is also 
to be found in Paul Beckhelm’s “Let 
Not Your Heart Be Troubled” (St. 
John XIV: 1-3, 27), for mixed cho- 
rus (SATB) with organ or piano 
accompaniment. Robert G. Olson’s 
“Rejoice in the Lord” for mixed cho- 
rus (SATB) with organ takes its 
text from Psalm 33. 

Edward Boatner has arranged the 
familiar spiritual ‘“Trampin’” for 
mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 
Hermene W. Eichhorn’s “Faithful 
Cross” is written for women’s chorus 
(SSA) a cappella. Haydn Morgan 
has provided his own text for “Wilt 
Thou Walk Beside Me, Lord?”, for 
mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 
Lowell Riley’s “A Prayer for Right- 
eousness” calls for mixed chorus 
(SSATTBB) with soprano solo, a 
cappella. All of these works are 
issued by Galaxy Music Corporation. 

—R. S. 


Suite for Woodwinds 
By Charles Jones 


It is a pleasure to observe the en- 
terprise of the house of C. F. Peters 
in encouraging American composers 
and in undertaking a catalogue of con- 
temporary works besides its vast 
treasury of classics. Recently pub- 
lished by Peters is Charles Jones’s 
“Lyric Waltz Suite”, subtitled “Es- 
says” in the poetic and lyric aspects 
of the waltz, for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
and bassoon. Jones has prefaced the 
suite with a quotation from Wallace 
Stevens’ “Ideas of Order” including 
the lines: “There comes a time when 
the waltz/ Is no longer a mode of de- 
sire, a mode/ Of revealing desire and 
is empty of shadows”. 

This deft little suite of four waltzes 











50 West 24th Street 





Outstanding Song Collections 
FORTY ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


Edited by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, four books, high and low, each $1.00 


FOUR OLD FRENCH AIRS 


Harmonized and Arranged by Michael Mullinar ..... .. $1.25 
(with French and English Texts, the latter by R. H. Elkin and 6. Tanner) 


IRISH COUNTRY-SIDE SONGS 


Edited and Arranged by Charles Wood 
Medium or low voice, two books, each 


JOHN DOWLAND 


Edited by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, two books, high and low, each.. $2.00 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


(These eleven songs are settings of poems about the stars) ....... $1.25 
With German and English Texts 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


With German and English Texts, the latter by R. H. Elkin ..... $2.00 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


FIFTY SONGS 


STAR SONGS 


DICHTERLIEBE 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Orchestral Works 
Concertos 


Chamber Works 


Society, Jan. 31) 
Piano Works 


Choral Works 
Willan, Healy: 
Feb. 2) 


Operas 





First Performances in New York Concerts 


Handel, George Frederic: Concerto in F major for Double Or- 
chestra (Little Orchestra Society, Jan. 31) 


Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra No. 2, in 
A minor (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Feb. 5) 


Nagel, Robert: Divertimento for Winds—1954 (Little Orchestra 
Bacarisse, Salvador: Preludes, Op. 34 (Frank Sherr, Feb. 6) 
Shapero, Harold: Variations in C minor (Leo Smit, Feb. 4) 


Missa Brevis in G minor (Concordia Chorus, 


Strauss, Richard: “Arabella” (Metropolitan Opera, Feb. 10) 








(the first one is repeated at the end, 
making five in performance) is not, 
like Arthur Berger’s orchestral work 
entitled “Ideas of Order”, essentially 
a piece of abstract musical thinking. 
3ut it has a clarity and an emotional 
detachment, for all its lyricism, that 
are not at all unattractive. The chief 
interest is rhythmic, and the voices 
are ingeniously interwoven. —R. S. 


Lawrence and Salzedo 
Write Harp Manual 


Harpists and teachers will welcome 
the “Pathfinder to the Harp” by Lu- 
cile Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo, is- 
sued by Southern Music Publishing 
Company. It contains scales, chords, 
pedal exercises, and 20 studies for be- 
ginners, besides a wealth of valuable 
commentary by the authors. The man- 
ual is provided with both English and 
French texts, and offers an excellent 
lesson in musical French besides its 
other information. 

“Prisma”, a rather vague but color- 
istically venturesome harp piece by 
George Barati, is issued by Peer In- 
ternational. From the Composers 
Press come three simple “Miniatures” 
by Charles Haubiel: “A Mystery” 
“Madonna”, and “Snowflakes”. 

S: S. 


Works for Harp 
Issued by Peters 
To its imposing 84-page 1955 Cata- 
logue of Chamber Music, C. F. Peters 
Corporation has added a series of 
works for harp solo, harp with one 
instrument, and harp with ensemble. 
These include music by Badings, 
Biisser, and Smit, as well as music 
of earlier composers. Peters now of- 
fers complete editions of the Trios 
of Beethoven (both the Piano Trios 
and String Trios), Brahms, Haydn 
(the Piano Trios and Six Sonatas for 
Two Violins and Piano), Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Schubert, and Schu- 
mann; of the Quartets of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Tchaikov- 
sky; of the Quintets of Beethoven, 
3rahms, Mendelssohn, and Mozart; 
and of the Sextets of Brahms. 
R. S. 


Songs for Solo Voice 
By Hageman and Others 


Richard Hageman’s “Velvet Shoes”, 
for high voice, will not displace Ran- 
dall Thompson’s haunting setting of 
the Elinor Wylie poem, “Let us walk 
in the white snow”, but it is atmos- 
pheric and adept both in its harmonic 
coloring and shaping of the vocal line. 
There is room for two different con- 
ceptions of this exquisite verse. This 
song is issued by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration, which has also published 
Homer Simmons’ “Come Now, Sweet 
Love”, for high voice; Jeanne Boyd’s 
“Gavotte for an Elf (who plays 
Bach)”, for high voice; Julia Smith’s 
“The Door That I Would Open”, for 


medium voice; Hazel and Carleton 
3urke’s “My Love in Her Attire”, for 
low voice; and Richard Mannine’s 
free arrangements for high voice of 
two Monteverdi airs, “Chioma d’oro” 
and “Ardo e scoprir”, which he has 
provided with English as well as the 
original Italian texts. —R. S. 


Secular Choral Works 
By American Composers 


Robert L. Sanders, a composer w!io 
may always be depended upon to write 
expertly and tastefully, has composed 
a setting of verse by Thomas Carew 
(1595-1639), “The Unfading Beauty”, 
for male chorus (TTBB) a cappella. 
Without becoming arch in the attempt 
to be antiquated, he has succeeded in 
giving the chz arming poetry a musical 
setting of appropriate simplicity and 
eloquence. It is issued by Galaxy 
Music Corporation. 

Galaxy has also published George 
Mead’s tribute to the Liberty Bell, 
“Proclaim Liberty!”, for male chorus 
(TBB) with piano accompaniment ; 
and Glenn Bacon’s “Gossip Is Fun ! 
for women’s chorus (SSA) with 
piano. —R. S$ 


Organ Chorale Preludes 
By Flor Peeters 


Flor Peeters, who has established 
solid reputation in the United — 
both as a brilliant organist and as a 
gifted composer, has written 30 
Chorale Preludes on Gregorian 
Themes, Op. 75, which are being 
sued by C. F. Peters Corporatio: 
Volume I ot the three-volume set is 
just off the press, and it reveals once 
again Peeters’ fine craftsmanshi 
imagination, and stylistic sensitivit 
He is not afraid to be simple; at ‘d 
he avoids pointless elaboration. 

Alec Rowley has arranged Three 
Scenes from “The Boyhood of Christ” 


for organ. The sections from his 
work that he has chosen are “Marv’s 
Song”; “Jesus, Playmate”; gt “The 


’ 


Little ’Prayers”. These tuneful and 
sentimental pieces are issued by No 


vello (H. W. ‘ 


Gray). —R. S$ 


Composers Forum Presents 


Phillips and Salas Works 


The latest Composers Forum pr 
gram at the McMillin Theater 
Feb. 5 was devoted to works by Bui 
rill Phillips, American composer, at 
Juan Orrego Salas, of Chile. Aaror 
Copland was the moderator. M1: 
Phillips was represented by his Pia 
Sonata No. 3; “Rondo of Rondos’, 
for viola and piano; and “Diptych’”’ 
for woodwind quartet. The score 
by Mr. Salas were a Sextet for pian 
clarinet and string quartet, and 
cycle of five songs, “Canciones Caste 
lanas”, sung by Nell Tangeman. Othe: 
musicians sharing the program wer 
Claire Richards, David Garvey and 
Jean Middleton, pianists; Tom Pash 
ley, flutist; Harry Shulman, oboist. 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 





presented by the Louisville 

Orchestra this month, four of 
them in the orchestra’s Saturday 
Matinee Series devoted to perfor- 
mances of works commissioned under 
the Rockefeller grant and award- 
winning student works — John Vin- 
cent's Symphony in D, Ernst Kre- 
nek’'s “Eleven Transparencies”, Henk 
Badings’ “Louisville” Symphony, and 
Emma Lou Diemer's Suite for Orches- 
tra Miss Diemer, a Kansas City com- 
poser, is the first woman to receive a 
Louisville Orchestra | student award. 
The fifth premiere, “And the Fallen 
Petals” by Chou Wen-chung, also a 
commissioned work, was included in 
the ochestra’s subscription concerts 


Feb. 9 and 10. 


Pre world premieres are being 


Aram Khatchaturian has written 
a new ballet called “Spartacus”, based 
on the story of the leader of a 
slave rebellion in ancient Rome dur- 
ing the first century B.C. According 
toa report by Moscow radio, it will 
be performed soon in the Soviet 
capital and in Leningrad. 


Igor Stravinsky's Three Songs of 
William Shakespeare will receive its 
New York premiere in a concert te 
be presented by the League of Com- 
posers-ISCM on Feb. 28. Leontyne 
Price will be the soloist.... Herbert 
Brun's String Quartet Op. 18 has 
been chosen for performance at the 
forthcoming ISCM festival in Baden- 
Baden, Germany. The young Tel Aviv 
composer was commissioned to write 
the work in 1952 by the LaSalle 
Quartet, which presented the first 
American performance at the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music on Feb. 15. 


Arthur Benjamin is writing a short 
opera for television on commission 
from the BBC. It will take about 
50 minutes to perform and will be 
based on a short story by Caryl 
Brahms, “Under the Juniper Tree’ 
It is to be delivered to the BBC in 
six months’ time. 


Juan Orrego-Salas’' “Festival 
Overture”, Op. 21 (1947) was per- 
formed for the first time in this 
country by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under Antal Dorati, on Jan. 
30. The Chilean composer is now in 
the United States on his second Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for musical com- 
position....Charles Mills's Theme 
and Variations, first performed in 
1951 by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, will receive its second per- 
formance on Feb. 24 by the Cleveland 
Symphony, under George Szell. 


Mary Howe's “Great Land of 
Mine”, a chorus for mixed voices 
with piano or organ, has been chosen 
as the official invocation for the bien- 
nial convention of the } National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in Miami 
in April.... Robert M. Palmer, com- 
poser and associate professor of music 
at Cornell University, wrote the in- 
cidental music for a recent production 
of Euripides’ “The Trojan — 
at Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. 


Albert Hay Malotte, composer of 
the well-known “The Lord’s Prayer” 
has been commissioned by the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Accordion Tea- 
chers Guild to write a work especially 
for accordion 


CONTESTS 


(COMPOSERS PRESS PUBLICATION 
Awarp Contest. For works in the 
following categories: brass en- 
semble, solo French horn with 





February 15, 1955 


piano, art song, and an anthem, a 
cappella or with organ, as well as 
a piano teaching piece and a violin 
teaching piece. Award: a royalty 
contract with the publishers. Dead- 
line: June 15. Address: Composers 
Press, Inc., 1211 Ditmas Ave, 
3rooklyn 18, N. Y. 


Dalmazio Santini, of Larchmont, 
N. Y., has been named winner of the 
Enrico Leide Award given by Local 
802, American Federation of Musi- 
cians, in its national contest for sym- 
phonic works by American com- 
posers. Mr. Santini will receive a 
stipend of $500 for his symphonic pre- 
lude entitled “The White Peaks of 
Forca”, which will be performed by 
the American Symphony of New 
York, under Mr. Leide’s direction, 
at Hunter College on March 18. A 
second performance will be given at 
the Brooklyn Museum on March 20. 


Guerrini Premiere 
For Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS.—“Song of Songs” 
from “The Vigil of Shulemite” by 
Guido Guerrini will be given its world 
premiere at the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony concerts of Feb. 19 and 20, 
with Blanche Thebom as soloist, un- 
der the baton of Fabien Sevitzky. 
This is the second commissioned work 
by Mr. Guerrini to be presented by 
this conductor. His “Nativitas Christi” 
was heard on Dec. 18 and 19 last, with 
Mack Harrell and Irene Jordan as 
soloists. 

Maria Tipo, young Italian pianist, 
now making her first American tour, 
was the soloist in Rachmz — S 
Concerto No. 2, in C minor, on Feb. 
6 and 7, under Mr. Sevitzky’s baton. 
Her charming appearance created an 
instant appeal. She won praise for 
the youthful and feminine qualities of 
her playing, though the sturdier note 
was less in evidence. A Chopin etude, 
offered as an encore, revealed more 
of the fleetness, delicacy, and subtlety 
of her style, within a_ deliberately 
tempered dynamic scale. 

Anna Russell appeared with the 
Symphony in its “€ - a Sunday After- 
noon” series, Feb. Sidney Foster, 
pianist, was telly in the same pro- 
gram in the Grieg A minor Concerto. 

Ticket sales have been excellent. A 
maintenance drive of the symphony 
is now in progress, with the goal set 
at $125,006. At latest report, $15,000 
had still to be raised, but the work- 
ers felt that this sum might be forth- 
coming in a “mop-up” operation fol- 
lowing the campaign proper. 

—ELEANOR Y. PELHAM 


Maria Jeritza Wins Point 
In Suit Against Army 


WasHINGToN.—A_ ruling by the 
Federal Court of Claims on Jan. 11 
was made in favor of Maria Jeritza 
Seely, opera soprano, who has en- 
tered a claim of “just compensation” 
for property taken over by the U nited 
States Army in 1945 as an officers’ 
club. The court ruled that Austria, 
after the surrender of the German 
armed forces, was not enemy terri- 
tory, and- that an executive agreement 
could not impair constitutional rights. 

The singer , a native of Austria, and 
now a citizen of the United States, 
living in New Jersey, owned a prop- 
erty at Unterach am Attersee in Aus- 
tria. She stated that in 1948 she 
visited her property and found that 
the house and other buildings had 
been damaged, and that virtually all 
her personal property had disap- 
peared. A commissioner for the court 
will take evidence as to the amount 
of compensation, and the case will be 
presented to the court later. 








OPERA IN ENGLISH 


New operas written on original English librettos 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


An opera in three acts based on the play by William Shake 





peare. Libretto by Vittorio Giannini and hea Fee 
Music by Vittorio Giannini Libretto $ .75 
Vocal Scor 10.00 
LORD BYRON'S LOVE LETTER 
An opera in one act based on a play by Tennessee William 
Libretto by Tennessee Williams and Raffaello De Banfield. 
Music by Raffaello De Banfield Libretto $ .50 
n preparation) Voca! Scc 5.00 
In Preparation: 
THE RUBY 
opera in one act based on a play by Lord Dunsan 
A Night At An Inn.” 
Libretto by William Mass 
Music by Norman Dello Joio n preparation) Libretto $ .50 
In preparation) V Sc 5.00 
New English Translation of Foreign Librettos 
Giacomo Puccini: MADAME BUTTERFLY 
— -New En >| T 
y Ruth and ~ en Martin 
brett $ .75 
n preperation V > 10.00 
THE CLOAK (IL TABARRO) — New Enalich Translatior 
by Joseph Maclis 
paration) Librett $ .50 
n preparation) V 5.00 
G. B. Pergolesi: THE MAID-MISTRESS (LA SERVA 
PADRONA) New English Ver 
Joseph Furgivele 
Vocal Score $ 4.00 
G. Verdi: NABUCCO New English Translatior 
y Norman Tucker and 
Tom Hammond 
V S $10.00 


G. RIGORDI & CO. 1270 avenue oF Tae AMERICAS, NEW YORK 








The Chappell broup 


Dribbiites lhe C Compositions of: 


RICHARD ADDINSELL 
ARNOLD BAX 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
MARC BLITZSTEIN 
MARK BUCCI 
ERIC COATES 
NOEL COWARD 
DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
MORTON GOULD 
ALEXEI HAITEFF 
JEROME KERN 
GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


. Unong Chhers 
THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


BUXTON HILL MUSIC CORP. 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


GAIL KUBIK 
BURTON LANE 


COLE PORTER 
RODGERS & 


SIGMUND ROMBE 


KURT WEILL 


GERSHWIN PUBL. CORP. 
T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


RKO BUILDING ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK 20, 


OUTSTANDING ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


For Full Orchestra—American Suite—Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Indian-Negro-Fiddler. Conductor's Full Score $3.50 
Full set of parts $8.80; duplicate parts, each .40 


For String Orchestra—Miniatures—Charles Haubiel 
Mystery, Madonna, Gayety, Shadows, Snowflakes, Festival 
Conductor's Score $2; Parts $3; Extra parts .60 


Three Orchestral Pieces—Ethel Glenn Hier 

Winner of Composers Press 1953 Symphonic Award 
Foreboding—Asolo Bells—Badinage 

Conductor's Score $5; parts available 


DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, 


DAI-KEONG LEE 
FREDERICK LOEWE 
JEROME MOROSS 


HAMMERSTEIN 
-RG 
HAROLD ROME 
ALAN SHULMAN 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER 


INC. 


INC, 


N. Y. 
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All publications on display at Flaschner Music Co 


154 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
for the Artist-Pupil 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


| HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle— 
$1.25 (Voice) 
LAMENTATION—Finale 
Symphony" Hebrew 
(Voice) 

SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES — Cycle 
—$1.00 (Piano) 

SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 
PIANO—$2.50 


"Jeremiah 


Text—$ 1.00 


Restoration by 

ROSS LEE FINNEY 
SONATA FOR TWO VIOLON- 
CELLI—Attributed to Henri Eccles 
—$3.00 

By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 

By HOWARD HANSON 
OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH DEFILED— 


Aria from the opera Merr 
Mount''—.60 (Voice) 


Edited by 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet— 


Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
(Violin) 
PRELUDES — by Gershwin — $1.50 
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Mozart's Idomeneo 
(riven in Enélish 
By Juilliard School 


By Ronatp EYER 


EW YORK made its first mod- 
ern acquaintance with Mozart's 


“Tdomeneo” in a student pro- 


duction in English at the Juilliard 
School of Music on Jan. 27, the 199th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. 


The work was given previously in 
this country at Tanglewood in 1947. 

“Tdomeneo” is Mozart's unique 
obeisance — and contribution —to the 
Italian opera seria. It also happens to 
to be, despite its relative obscurity, 
one of his finest compositions (an 
opinion Mozart himself seems to have 
shared). The reason it is little per- 
formed today is two-fold: first, it is 
of an operatic tradition that was al- 
ready obsolete at the time it was writ- 
ten; second, it requires a cast of pe- 
culiar assortment and qualifications, 
the last condition being the product of 
the first. 

The old Italian opera seria with its 
rigid conventions, its established series 
of arias da capo, its set number of 
singers (always high voices, either 
male or female), its abhorrence of 
ensemble singing, and similar tightly- 
corseted notions of musical theater 
had already been mortally wounded 
by the onslaught of Gluck and the 
new Parisian culture. In writing 
“Tdomeneo” for Munich, however, the 
young Mozart was Italianate, as al- 
ways, in his thinking about theater 
music, and it was natural for him to 
pick a style and a form from the 
other side of the Alps. It also was 
natural for him not to follow such 
things slavishly, but to use them as 
points of departure for his own genius 
and fantasy. 


Mixture of Old and New 


He retained the classic proportions 
of the old opera; he kept the florid 
exhibition arias, and he carried on 
with the peculiar distribution of voices 
(three sopranos, three tenors—one of 
the latter a castrato). But he put in 
a trio, a quartet and several choruses; 
he introduced the very Frenchified 
idea of ballet; he wrote an elaborate 
overture, and he gave dramatic action 
a real place in the performance. In 
such ways he emulated Gluck and 
forecast the style in which he him- 
self was to make operatic history in 
later years. 

Considering the circumstances un- 
der which it was written, one is 
amazed that “Idomeneo” came to any- 
thing at all. In the first place, Mozart 
was a virtual fugitive from his de- 
tested protector, the Archbishop of 
Salzburg (he began the score in Salz- 
burg but ran off to Munich to com- 
plete it so that he could have the 
necessary conferences with the peo- 
ple who were to produce and per- 
form it). Thus he was working furi- 
ously against time. 

In addition, he was writing most 
of the vocal parts for particular sing- 
ers who had definite limitations. The 
castrato (singing Idamante) was a 
dunderhead who could do nothing; 


the Idomeneo was an elderly man 
with strong ideas as to what was 
proper for him to sing, and the two 
other males in the cast were well be- 
yond their prime. Only the sisters 
Wendling presented no problems. It 
goes without saying that there were 
the usual court alarums and intrigues 
to be dealt with. Yet the rehearsals 
went swimmingly and so did the per- 
formance. It was a refreshing in- 
stance of a sublime work of art tri- 
umphing serenely over all odds. 

Despite the difficulties, Mozart man- 
aged to put together music of con 
sistent beauty, imagination and dra- 
matic power. The feebleness of some 
of his singers notwithstanding, the 
vocal line, with its formidable orna- 
mentation, commonly calls for vir- 
tuoso technique. The trio and the 
quartet remain models of their kind; 
the choruses are grippingly atmos- 
pheric; the overture, and the orches- 
tral music generally, with its “mod- 
ern” instrumental usages, are jewels 
of dramatic underscoring. 

The Juilliard students are to be 
congratulated upon the effectiveness 
of their effort to reproduce this mu- 
sic. There were extensive cuts; many 
of the vocal cadenzas were omitted, 
and there were some moments of 


rough going, but the net effect was [ 
artistic and the essential nature of the 


work was satisfactorily projected. 
The orchestra, under Frederic 
Waldman, had some splendid moments 
and the chorus handled its assignments 
very well indeed. Claire Watson, as 
Elektra, displayed the most fully ma- 
tured vocal talent among the prin- 


cipals, and William Blankenship, in 
the title role, was most notable for 
good diction. Regina Sarfaty man- 


aged the uncomfortably 
part of Idamante (originally for cas- 
trato) with real dexterity, and Robert 
Mackie made an impressive appear- 
ance as the high priest, Arbakes. Al- 
ternates in the role of Ilia were Sarah 
Dubin and Angelica Lozada; in the 
role of Idomeneo, Mr. Blankenship 
and Virgil Hale. 

Simple spans for Greek columns, 
with projections and drawn curtains 
to suggest changes of scene were 
both effective and economical. The 
English translation meant little since 
almost nobody, except Mr. Blanken- 
ship, bothered to enunciate it in- 
telligibly. 


Stravinsky Conducts 
Atlanta Symphony 


ATLANTA. — Igor Stravinsky was 
guest conductor of the Atlanta Sym- 
phony at the Municipal Auditorium 
on Jan. 31: This was a feature of the 


gala celebration of the orchestra’s | 


tenth anniversary, sponsored by the 
Atlanta Rg od Guild, of which 
James Carmichael is president. 
Henry Sophia in the permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra, of which 


low - lying 





Frank Donato 


Impact Photo 


In the Juilliard production § of 
“Idomeneo”: Regina Sarfaty as 
Idamantes, Sarah Dubin as _ Ilia, 


William Blankenship as Idomeneus, 
and Claire Watson as Elektra 


the concertmaster 
White is manager of the e 


Robert Harrison is 
Leslie Rc 
semble. 
Mr. Stravinsky conducted an inter- 
esting program including the Serenade 
No. 6, in D major, by Mozart; the C 
major Serenade for string orchestra 


by Tchaikovsky, and his own “Scénes 
de Ballet” and suite from “Pe 
trouchka”. Ralph Lawton, Atlanta 


pianist, was heard in the solo passages 
of the latter work 

The orchestra, under Mr. Sopkin’s 
direction, is making a tour during 
February and March, visiting six 
cities in Georgia, one each in Florida 
and South Carolina. 

Jascha Heifetz was presented on the 
All Star Concert Series of the Atlanta 
Music Club, on Jan. 29, at Municipal 
Auditorium. An audience of more than 
5,000 welcomed the artist. Brooks 
Smith was assisting pianist. 
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Escudero Returns to New York 
After Absence of 20 Years 


ICENTE ESCUDERO, who 
\ opened a two-week season at 

the 48th Street Playhouse in 
New York on Feb. 7, after 20 years 
absence, has long been a legend in 
the world of dance. When he first 
came to the United States, he was at 
once recognized as a flamenco dancer 
of incomparable power, authenticity, 
and personal magic. One of his most 
striking qualities was a fierce, animal 
intensity. The Escudero who has re- 
turned to us, now in his 60s, is a 
genial, gentle, personality, still impres- 
sive in his dedication to his art and 
his wonderful rhythm, but quite dif- 
ferent from the old one. 

This time, he has brought a com- 
pany of enthusiastic and unspoiled 
young artists with him, as well as his 
partner of many years’ standing, Car- 
mita Garcia. Perhaps the outstanding 
merit of their performances is a faith 
in the power of dance itself to 
triumph, without the slick polish of 
nightclub attractions, or the glamori- 
zation of Broadway or Hollywood. 
Escudero is in this sense an idealist, 
anxious to preserve the true folk char- 
acter of his art. 

Another veteran artist has accom- 
panied the troupe on its American 
visit, Pepe La Matrona, 74-year-old 
flamenco singer. Although he was 
suffering from a severe cold, he sang 
with true passion and grandeur. His 
mastery of cantillation, his improvisa- 
tory rhythmic ability, and his com- 
plete sincerity were deeply impressive. 
Chiquito de Levante also sang vividly, 
and it was moving to observe his 
affectionate deference towards the 
older master. Mario Escudero (who, 
like the other Escuderos in the com- 
pany, is not related to Vicente) is a 
sensationally brilliant guitarist. His 
improvisation would have driven a 
professor of harmony insane, but it 
was electrifying, for all its abrupt 
transitions. Mr. Escudero can make 
the guitar do everything but dance by 
itself. 

It was in his Zapateado, his first 
appearance on the program, that 
Vicente Escudero was most like his 
old self, and most gripping from a 
purely technical point of view. His 
feet and legs have retained their elas- 
ticity, and his mastery of complex 
rhythms is as phenomenal as ever. 
Towards the end of a long, but ever- 
fascinating improvisation, he took a 
chair handed to him from the wings, 
and wove a new pattern of beats on 
it with his fingers. His fingernails are 
still as resilient and rhythmic: illy ef- 
fective as castanets. In this dance, and 
much more markedly in his delightful 
duet with Miss Garcia, “Sevilla”, a 
new side of Escudero was revealed, 
an impish humor and sense of clown- 
ing. But this was always governed by 
good taste and an unshakeable dig- 
nity. 

One of the gems of the evening was 
the suite of three “Boleros Mallor- 
quines”, beautifully performed by 
Miss Garcia. This was folk art of 
purest water, and it was saddening 
to observe the respectful coolness with 
which it was received by the audience, 
which vigorously applauded all of the 
more brilliant and showy dances. Miss 
Garcia has a beguilingly puckish qual- 
ity very rare in Spanish dancing and 
all the more attractive for its em- 
phasis upon humor rather than upon 
sex. She can flirt outrageously, in 
the proper context, but she does it 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

Maria Marquez, a statuesque and 
striking figure, won immediate -suc- 
cess with her “Soleares”, danced with 
the assistance of Mr. La Matrona 
as singer and Manolo Vazquez as the 
able guitar player. Rosario Escudero 
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Iris 


Vicente Escudero 


and Maria Amaya (sister of the 
famous Carmen Amaya) brought 
down the house with their brilliant 
duet, “Danza IX”, to the music of 
Granados. The excellent pianist was 
Pablo Miquel. A word of praise 
should also go to Jose Barrera, a 
young dancer who is by no means 
technically impeccable, but who moves 
with such joy, vitality, and drama- 
tic communication, that one likes him 
in everything he does. Others in the 
company, all of whom contributed to 
the zest of the performances, were 
Pepita Valle, Antonita Millan, and 
Jose Melero. The “Cuadro Flamen- 
co” at the close of the program was 
notable for its spontaneity and in- 
formality of atmosphere. 

—Ropert SABIN 


Carola Goya and Matteo 
At Liegfeld Theater 


Carola Goya, who is well known to 
lovers of Spanish dance in New York 
and elsewhere, returned to the concert 
stage, at the Ziegfeld Theater on Jan. 
30, in a miscellaneous program called 

“Dances of the World.” Miss Goya 
herself appeared in only one compo- 
sition that was not of Spanish origin 
or Spanish descent, a nautch dance. 
Her partner Matteo performed the 
other non-Spanish works: a Scottish 
medley, three devil dances of Ceylon, 
and a saltarella from Italy. The rest 
of the program of duets and solos, 
was devoted to more familiar fare. 

Miss Goya’s solos included “Casta- 
nuelas”, “Ay, Que Calor!” (a Cuban 
dance), and the Intermezzo from 
“Goyescas”. A highlight of the pro- 
gram was the suite of three 18th- 
century dances performed by Miss 
Goya and Matteo. Iorenzo Herrera, 
baritone, was a guest artist on_ the 
program, and the pianist was Ray- 
mond Sachse. 


Edmund Hurshell 

Engaged for Vienna Opera 
Vienna.—The State Opera has en- 
gaged the American singer Edmund 


Hurshell for heroic baritone roles in 
the coming season. 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 





Aida, Jan. 27 


The repetition of Verdi’s opera had 
as its principal feature the debut with 
the company of Robert McFerrin as 
Amonasro. This capable young bari- 
tone is the second Negro artist to be 
heard with the company, the first 
having been Marian Anderson, a few 
days previously, Mr. McFerrin has a 
smooth and rich voice with a virile 
timbre, if one a bit light for this 
role. Winner of 1953 Auditions of the 
Air, he sang with refined artistry, 
making a particular impression with 
his resonant top tones, though he 
needed greater dramatic forcefulness. 

The cast otherwise included artists 
heard previously in their assignments : 
Herva Nelli (Aida), Blanche Thebom 
(Amneris), Kurt Baum (Radames), 
Norman Scott (Ramfis), _Luben 
Vichey (King), James McCracken 
(Messenger), and Rosalind Elias 
(Priestess). Fausto Cleva —— 

XR 


Don Carlo, Jan. 28 


It is a pleasure to report that vir- 
tually all of the artists and the con- 
ductor of the season’s third perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Don Carlo” excelled 
themselves. Kurt Adler, who con- 
ducted the work for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, has never in my ex- 
perience shown such authority and 
power of personality. This was no 
rubber-stamp performance, but a well- 
rounded, original conception. Very 
wisely, Mr. Adler retained many of 
the touches of rich humanity with 
which Fritz Stiedry has imbued the 
production, but he did not hesitate to 
alter tempos and dynamic details to 
suit his own taste. It was a definite 
step forward for him. 

Nell Rankin, in her first appearance 
at the Metropolitan in the role of the 
Princess Eboli, also outdid herself. She 
acted and sang the part with a superb 
grasp of its fascinating twists of tem- 
perament. And when “she reached the 
famous aria “O don fatale”, she gave 
one of the most moving interpreta- 
tions of it that I have ever heard. 
One could have heard a pin drop 
throughout, and at the close of the 
scenes, had it not been for Rudolf 
3ing’s silly rule about no solo curtain 
calls, she would have received the per- 
sonal ovation that the audience obvi- 
ously wanted to give to her. 

Ettore Bastianini was heard for the 
first time at the Metropolitan in the 
role of Rodrigo. His voice was warm, 
ample in volume, and emotionally com- 
pelling. When he has brought his 
acting up to a comparable level, he 
will be a Rodrigo of whom any opera 
house could boast. Jerome Hines, 
who made his first appearance of the 
season in the role of the Grand In- 
quisitor, not only sang impressively 
but added new and better colors to 
his dramatic conception. The sinister 
ruthlessness of the old man, and his 
terrifying, austere cruelty were mem- 
orably portrayed. 





Louis Melancon 


Kurt Adler 





Sedge Le Blang 


Robert McFerrin as Amonasro 


Cesare Siepi was again admirable as 
Philip II; Delia Rigal covered herself 
with glory in the ‘final scene (after 
some shaky vocalism earlier), a as she 
almost invariably does in the role of 
Queen E lizabeth ; and Richard Tucker 
was in excellent form as Don Carlo. 
The others in the cast were Louis 
Sgarro, Vilma Georgiou, Charles An- 
thony, Gabor Carelli, Shakeh Varte- 
nissian, and Natalie Kelepov ska. “Don 

Carlo” is a masterpiece, and it was 
reassuring to observe a packed house 
reacting to it with the excitement that 
this tremendous music deserves. 

—R. S. 


Tannhdauser, Jan. 29, 2:00 


The Saturday afternoon broadcast 
of Wagner’s opera was its second per- 
formance of the season, with recasting 
in the two leading feminine roles. 
Astrid Varnay, the Venus of the first 
performance, sang Elisabeth, and 
Blanche Thebom sang Venus. Miss 
Varnay has sounded better on other 
occasions, but there was no flaw in 
her interpretation. Her “Dich, theure 
Halle” was ecstatically joyful, her 
defense of Tannhauser dramatically 
passionate, her final prayer inwardly 
dedicated and serene. In the face of 
such a heartfelt, communicative and 
understanding singing, the quality of 
Miss Varnay’s voice became an 
academic matter. Miss Thebom’s 
Venus was properly seductive in man- 
ner, but somewhat strained vocally ex- 
cept in softer passages, where she 
achieved lovely tones. Rudolf Kempe’s 
conducting was assured and musi- 
cianly, keeping the opera moving along 
in a manner that understated its ef- 
fects—refreshingly so. Ramon Vinay 
(Tannhauser), George London (Wol- 
fram), and Jerome Hines (the Land- 
grave) headed the male contingent of 
the cast. 

—R. A. E. 


Otello, Jan. 31 


Verdi’s Shakespearean tragedy, 
“Otello”, received one of the most 
exciting performances in recent mem- 
ory on the evening of Jan. 31. The 
reason was, of course, that the Metro- 
politan had available precisely the 
right kind of voices for the bigger- 
than-life, almost mythological roles. 

Great anticipatory interest was gen- 
erated in the New York debut of the 
Scala soprano, Renata Tebaldi, as 
Desdemona. The house was filled to 
the doors with eager well-wishers, and 
their bursting enthusiasm was not ill- 
placed. Miss Tebaldi proved herself 
one of the great sopranos of her 
generation. 

Her first-act entrance, “cold” and 
mezza voce, is a difficult one, and most 
of her music for some time there- 
after gives her little opportunity to 
get her teeth into the musical and 
dramatic meat of the performance. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 


she seemed a bit tentative at first. 
But in the last act, which is solely 
her possession and brings her charac- 
ter into focus virtually for the first 
time, Miss Tebaldi let the Metropoli- 
tan audience savor the full quality of 
her excellence. I found it difficult to 
recall any previous occasion when | 
had heard the “Willow Song” and the 
“Ave Maria” sung so poignantly, with 
such direct communication of feeling 
and with such consummate musician- 
ship. 

Miss Tebaldi is the complete mis- 
tress of her vocal mechanism. She 
can sing with as much control at pia- 
nissimo as at full voice; and, at pia- 
nissimo, her voice has that coveted 
quality of projection that permits it to 
make its way clearly and cleanly 
through the orchestral fabric. Miss 
Tebaldi also is a woman of infinite 
grace, serenity and personal charm. 
She is the consummate diva, who has 
already conquered her audience before 
she has uttered a sound. Anyone who 
heard her in the relatively unreward 
ing role of Desdemona cannot but be 
impatient to hear her in other more 
revealing characterizations. 

In the part of the Moor there was 
Mario Del Monaco, a tenor for whom 
Otello is an ideal vehicle. It permits 
the broad Italianate style of acting 
in which Mr. Del Monaco excells, and 
it calls for the ringing, heroic tones 
that he possesses in abundance. His 
Moor was a fierce, almost sava 
being, and his struggle with the green 
goddess was a violent affair—consid- 
erably different from the brooding, 
morose trauma we have bec« me acct 
tomed to in both the opera and the 
play. 

Leonard Warren’s Iago was very 
close to what Verdi said he had in 
mind for this part—a man of dec 
tively impressive figure and a seeming 
innocent heartiness—not at all the 
(Continued on page 240) 
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Rise Stevens—European Experience | 


continued from page 31 


scholarship student. 

There is little to say of the next 
four years except that they were 
given over, as their predecessors 
had been, to a maximum of hard 
work. Once again Risé’s onstage 
experience stood her in good 
stead; she took part in any num- 
ber of Juilliard’s uptown and mid- 
town public performances. Her 
first important appearance was in 
a “St. Matthew Passion” at Car- 
negie Hall in May of 1934. In 1935 
she sang in a Juilliard production 
of “Orfeo ed Euridice’—the same 
opera in which she will be pre- 
sented in the Metropolitan re- 
vival. 

It was in the summer after her 
junior year — July of 1935 — that 
Risé was given her first taste of 
Furope. With the backing of 
Mme. Schoen-René (who lent her 
in all $15,000, every cent of which 
was paid back with interest), Risé 
went to the Mozarteum at Salz- 
burg to study Octavian with Marie 
Gutheil-Schoder, herself a famous 
Kosenkavalier in the golden period 
of the Vienna Opera. 

Back in New York that fall, she 
could think of nothing but finish- 
ing her work at Juilliard and re- 
turning to the Continent. Even her 
attempt to win the Metropolitan 
\uditions of the Air was_half- 
hearted; she didn’t really want to 
win because she would have had 
to stay here. 

If that seems unlikely, you 
should know that until very re- 
cently Risé was under the impres- 
sion that she had utterly failed to 
impress the audition judges, prin- 
cipal among whom was of course 
Edward Johnson. The fact of the 
matter is that Risé was picked as 
the most promising entrant by the 
whole battery of judges right at 
the outset, in the preliminary con- 
test. That is why she was beseeched 
by Johnson and others to stay 
around for the finals, which were 
to be held in the early summer of 
1936. She had a sure thing and 
didn’t know it. For better or 
worse, and wholly innocent of im- 
pending good fortune, Risé was on 
a ship heading east on the ap- 
pointed date, and the highest 
award went to another. 


Studied with Graf 


Mme. Gutheil-Schoder had died 
in the meantime, but Risé went to 
the Mozarteum anyway to study 
with Herbert Graf, now of the 
Metropolitan, who had succeeded 
her. She also continued the work 
she had begun the year before with 
Hans Pichler, who had been Mme. 
Gutheil-Schoder’s coach in the old 
days and who knew as much about 
Octavian, probably, as any man in 
the operatic world. 

Risé liked Europe and wanted 
to stay there. But it was not easy 
for an American to get a decent 
job in opera then, and her every 
effort met with disappointment. 
She auditioned everywhere that 
autumn—and every provincial im- 
presario in Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland said sorry, no 
openings. Finally, en route home 
but determined to leave no stone 
unturned, she got to Paris and 
started making the rounds. One 
morning she found herself at the 
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home of Eric Simon, the manager. 
She sang for him, unaware that the 
agent next door was just then talk- 
ing business with George Szell. 

Without a_ by-your-leave the 
door suddenly opened and Mr. 
Szell addressed himself to the un- 
known young. lady. Would ‘she 
like to come to Prague, where he 
was conducting at “the German 
Opera? He could make no prom- 
ises, of course, but she would*’be 
welcome to audition with his, bless- 
ings. Would she come? 

Naturally she would, and did, 
the very next day. First she checked 
in at the house, then repaired to a 
room at the Esplanade Hotel to 
await her call. It came in the 
morning, and she hastened over 
with an armload of music. Her 
first offering, she recalls, was “O 
mio Fernando” from “La _ Favor- 
ita”. It went well enough. And 
now, did she know Fricka? She 
obliged with a few pages before 
the director stopped her. The same 
strange procedure followed with a 
half-dozen other roles—just a short 
sample, and she was shut off. The 
unseen voice from the first row 
kept saying “thank you, thank you, 
that will do.” 


Wins Audition 


And then it was over, and a 
disconsolate Risé hastily threw to- 
gether her music and started for 
the door. Her husband-to-be, the 
actor Walter Surovy, who was sit- 
ting in the parquet that morning, 
swears that the following colloquy 
ensued between the director, Paul 
Eger, and the exiting aspirant who 
had no idea she had charmed him: 

“Wait, wait; where are you go- 
ing?” 

“I’m going back to America.” 

“But no, you can’t; you will be 
singing Mignon on that stage in 
two weeks.” 

It happened that Mignon was 
one of the few mezzo roles that 
Risé didn’t know, but that partic- 
ular detail has never given her 
pause. An hour later she had 
signed a contract for the stagger- 
ing sum of 1,200 kronen — about 
$25 a month. Quite a comedown 
from the eight times that figure 
she was making four years before, 
but enormously more valuable as 
experience because she would never 
have sung Wagner or Wolf in 
New York. 

Risé stayed on in Prague for 
nearly three years, working like a 
demon as was her habit, and occa- 
sionally supplementing her ex- 
chequer by singing guest engage- 
ments in places as far distant as 
Egypt. Once, in 1937, she was po- 
litely accosted backstage at Prague 
by an angular, soft-spoken stranger 
who had watched her in rehearsal 
that day. He merely wanted to 
tell her how much he had liked 
her work, he said, and to introduce 
himself. He was Rudolf Bing. 

And so it happened that Risé 
sang a Cherubino and a Dorabella 


at the Glyndebourne Festival, 
which was Mr. Bing’s principal 
address before he came to New 


York. And so also, by the way, was 
Risé first envisioned as the perfect 
Carmen. The same impresario had 
projected a French production for 
(Continued on page 241) 
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gaunt, gimlet-eyed schemer who fools 
nobody. Only his “Credo” could have 
been more persuasive. 

Paul Franke made an intelligent and 
dignified personage of Cassio, one of 
the most impressive performances we 
have had from this gifted artist. 
Martha Lipton sustained the high 
musical standards of the perform- 
ance as Emilia. Praiseworthy too 
were James McCracken (Roderigo), 
Luben Vichey (Lodovico), Clifford 
Harvuot (Montano), and Arthur 
Budney (Herald). 


Fritz Stiedry brought his usual 
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scholarship, combined with his ex- 
traordinary sense of vital theater, to 
the conducting of the opera. His 
ability to develop the subtleties of the 
score added immeasurably to the 
treasures of the evening. —R. E. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Feb. 1 


At the fifth and final performance 
of Mozart’s opera this season, Dolores 
Wilson substituted for Roberta Peters 
in the part of Susanna. She was 
lively and ingratiating. Lucine Amara, 
singing the role of the Countess for 
the first time, was serene and lovely 
in the arias “Porgi amor” and “Dove 
sono”. Margaret Roggero as Cheru- 
bino, and Heidi Krall, as a Peasant 
Girl, were the other new additions to 
the cast. Miss Roggero was a 
sprightly and convincing Cherubino, 


| although she did not attack the vocal 


fireworks of “Non so _ pit” with 
enough velocity. Miss Krall seemed 
at home in the small part of the Peas- 
ant Girl. 

The rest of the cast was as before, 
with Frank Guarrera (Count Alma- 
viva), Cesare Siepi (Figaro), Jean 
Madeira (Marcellina), Alesso De 
Paolis (Don Basilio), Fernando Co- 
rena (Don Bartolo), Gabor Carelli 
(Don Curzio), Lawrence Davidson 
(Antonio), Vilma Georgiou (Barba- 
rina), and Sandra Warfield (Peasant 
Girl). Fritz Stiedry’s conducting was 
deft and precise, but at times lacked 
intensity and movement. —J.S. 


Manon, Feb. 2 


Massenet’s “Manon” was again con- 
ducted by Martin Rich, with Dorothy 
Kirsten making her first appearance 
of the season in the title role and 
Gabor Carelli singing the role of 
Guillot for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. The rest of the cast was 
familiar, including Giacinto Prandelli 
as Des Grieux; Fernando Corena as 
Lescaut; Lorenzo Alvary as Count 
Des Grieux ; and, in other roles, 
Shakeh Vartenissian, Margaret Rog- 
gero, Sandra Warfield, George Ce- 
hanovsky, Lawrence Davidson, James 
McCracken, Calvin Marsh, and May 
Savage. ; 

Miss Kirsten looked charming as 
Manon. She was gorgeously gowned; 
and she sang brightly and precisely. 
Mr. Carelli was skillful in the part 
of Guillot; Mr. Prandelli was at his 
best in the first two acts; and Mr. 
Corena brought to the role of Les- 
caut an animal vigor. As a whole, this 
was a thoroughly competent perform- 
ance, if not the most searching or dis- 
tinguished imaginable. —A. R. 


La Boheme, Feb. 3 


Lucine Amara returned to the role 
of Mimi for the first time this season 
in this performance of Puccini's opera. 
The appealing loveliness of her voice 
was admirably suited to the music, 
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Lucine Amara as Mimi 
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Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona and 
Mario Del Monaco as Otello in the 
final scene of Verdi’s tragedy 


and she gave a youthful, charming 
characterization for an attractive to- 
tal effect. The rest of the performance 
was a match for hers, with Giuseppe 
Campora, the Rodolfo, reasserting his 
value to the Metropolitan as a re- 
markably intelligent singer-actor. 
Frank Valentino (Marcello), Clifford 
Harvuot (Schaunard), Norman Scott 
(Colline), Lawrence Davidson 
(Benoit) and Alessio De Paolis (Al- 
cindoro) contributed to the initial 
gaiety and final poignance of the eve- 
ning, and Jean Fenn’s Musetta was 
practically ideal. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted. —R. A. E. 


Carmen, Feb. 5, 2:00 


Mario Del Monaco sang his first Don 
José of the season in this performance. 
Lately, Mr. Del Monaco has_ been 
showing signs of an increasing inter- 
est in the refinements of musicianship. 
He expends more care with pianis- 
simos and shapes phrasing with more 
interest. Undoubtedly, the tenor felt 
the role of Don José intensely, but 
the more intense he became the less 
control he maintained. Still, his is a 
thrilling voice. 

Risé Stevens was the Carmen, and 
on this occasion her performance 
seemed a bit too planned. Lucine 
Amara once again displayed her 
beautiful voice in the role of Micaéla. 
Frank Guarrera offered a_ well-por- 
trayed Escamillo. Max Rudolf con- 
ducted with an exactitude that per- 
haps accounted for the rigidity and 
lack of spontaneity in the oe" 
ance. —M. D. L. 


Un Ballo in Maschera, Feb. 8 


Laurel Hurley, whose career and 
artistry have been steadily advancing 
with her appearances at the New York 
City Opera and most recently with 





Sedge Le Blang 
Laurel Hurley as Oscar 


her success in “La Sonnambula” with 
the American Opera Society, made 
her debut with the Metropolitan in 
this performance, as Oscar. The 
young American soprano faced her 
assignment with charming aplomb, 
looking slim and boyish, going about 
her business with the quick, easy 
movements the part requires. Her 
voice was just right for Oscar’s music, 
and she sang it most gracefully, witli 
light, sure phrasing and lovely tone. 
Miss Hurley seemed particularly for- 
tunate in the beautifully gauged ac- 
companiment provided by the orchestra 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos, but then 
the whole performance was conducted 
by him with unusual felicity. Richard 
Tucker sang superbly as Riccardo; 
Zinka Milanov, as Amelia, and Josef 
Metternich, as Renato, were variable 
vocally, but at their best provided 
many stirring moments. Also excellent 
were Jean Madeira, as_ Ulrica; 
Lorenzo Alvary, as Samuel ; Norman 
Scott, as Tom; Calvin Marsh, as 
Silvano; James McCracken, as_ the 
Judge; and Charles Anthony, as 
Amelia’s servant. Altogether a firs! 
rate performance. —R. A. |} 


Other Performances 


Other hearings at the Metropolita 
included a repetition of “Un Ball 
in Maschera” on Jan. 29, whic! 
brought Jan Peerce’s first appear 
ance this season as Riccardo. “I 
Traviata”, on Feb. 4, included a ne. 
Annina in Rosalind Elias. 

The “Carmen” matinee on Feb 
presented Mario del Monaco as Dx 
José for the first time this seasor 
The same evening, “Tosca” had for 
singers new to the work this winter 
these being Giuseppe Campora 
Cavaradossi, Fernando Corena as th: 
Sacristan, and Louis Sgarro as _ the 
Jailer, all singing these parts for th: 
first time with the company; am 
Delia Rigal, who portrayed the tit! 
role for the initial time this seasor 

“Faust,” on Feb. 7, had its fift! 
hearing this season with a familia: 
cast. Renata Tebaldi sang her first 
Metropolitan Mimi in “La Bohéme” 
on Feb. 9 and Schaunard was por 
trayed by George Cehanovsky for the 
first time during the winter. 

The American premiere of Strauss’s 
“Arabella”, at the Metropolitan o1 
Feb. 10, is reviewed on page 194. 


New York Philharmonic 
To Give Jazz Score 


The Concerto for Jazz Band and 
Orchestra by the contemporary Swiss 


composer Rolf Liebermann will be 
given its New York premiere by Di 
mitri Mitropoulos and the New Yor! 
Philharmonic-Symphony, assisted by 
the Sauter-Finegan Band, at the regu 
lar Carnegie Hall concerts by the 
orchestra on March 31 and April 1 
The jazz band had assisted the Chicag« 


Symphony recently in the same opus, 


under Fritz Reiner. 
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Risé Stevens and her husband, Walter Surovy, listen to a playback of 
her new RCA Victor recording of excerpts from “Samson and Delilath” 


Rise Stevens—Metropolitan at Last 


continued from page 239 


the season that was interrupted by 
World War II. To his prescient eye 
Risé was a natural for the title 
role. And the day would come 
when, as he might have predicted, 
her portrayal of Bizet’s gypsy 
would rival every other famous 
Carmen in operatic annals, not 
excepting Emma Calvé, Geraldine 
Farrar and Maria Jeritza. 

That day was not yet, however, 
in the summer of 1939, when Risé 
went to Buenos Aires, to sing 
Fricka, Erda, and Octavian. She 
was still typecast for the German 
roles, quite naturally in view of 
her success in them at Prague, 
where everything was sung in this 
language. Well before her return 
to the Teatro Colén for the second 
season, the European conflict had 
erupted, so that she now found 
herself the only member of the 
German wing to have arrived in 
Buenos Aires, the others having 
been detained at home. The result, 
logically enough, was a shuffling of 
the Teatro Colén repertoire, and 
without warning Risé was expected 
to sing nothing but French and 
Italian roles! As usual, she came 
through with flying colors, having 
devoted her spare time for years 
to learning the famous operas in 
their original languages. 

Chronologically we have passed 
over Risé’s homecoming to Amer- 
ica, Of which more in a moment. 
First, because it came first, some of 
the highlights of her fated romance 


with Walter Surovy. It had begun 
on that morning he had first seen 
her on the stage in Prague, but he 
didn’t meet her until well after 
that. And their introduction was 
anything but proper. He had lit- 
erally blocked her way one afte1 
noon as she was about to pass 
through a backstage door, and she 
had just as literally pushed him to 
one side. They subsequently met 
under more favorable — circum- 
stances, and the turning point came 
on the evening of her Prague de- 
but, when Risé received a gingham 
rabbit from him. She ascertained 
that he had been told of the Amer- 
ican superstition about a_ rabbit's 
foot’s meaning good luck. Not find- 
ing a rabbit’s foot anywhere in 
Prague, he had done what he 
thought the next best thing or even 
a better thing—bought a whole rab- 
bit for her. Risé’s sense of humor 
won out over her stubborn resis- 
tance to her secret admirer’s vari- 
ous blandishments, but that was 
only the beginning because her 
German was mostly operatic and 
his English was virtually nonex- 
istent. 

Anyway, Edward Johnson had 
got Risé to sign a contract in 1938 
—it was like picking up a rain 
check, but Risé still didn’t know 
this—and she had made her Metro- 
politan debut in Philadelphia, as 
Octavian, on Nov. 22 of that year. 
Her first appearance in New York 
was as Mignon on the following 
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Dec. 17, in a cast that included 
Richard Crooks and Ezio Pinza. 
Three days later she sang her first 
Octavian at the Diamond Horse- 
shoe. Three days after that Walter 
arrived for a Christmas visit. In 
his pocket was a contract for an 
extended run in Vienna, but he 
never made it. Shortly after their 
reunion they were married. 

Risé’s starting salary at the Met- 
ropolitan was $200 a week, with 
$50 more assured the second year 
and another $50 the third. At the 
beginning of her fourth year she 
was drawing $300 a performance, 
and every season since her fee has 
increased until, for some time now, 
she has received the maximum. 

She has been with Columbia 
Concerts, technically, since 1936 
although she never sang a note for 
them until after she had joined the 
Metropolitan, and a good part of 
her year now is devoted to tours 
under that management's aegis. 
And she appears regularly on tele 
vision. Sut it is her association 
with the Metropolitan that brings 
her the greatest joy, and her ad 
vice to all would-be opera singers 

to stick out the long, difhcult, 
single-minded pull that is today, 
as it always has been, the only way 
to success in the lyric theater. 

\s far as Risé is concerned, “suc 
cess in the lyric theater” includes 
the conquest of not only the Metro 
politan but La Scala. Last season 
at the famous opera house she 
created the title role in Virgilio 
Mortari’s “La Figlia del Diavolo”, 
and Milan’s 14 reviewers, to a man, 
concurred in their praise of her 
characterization. After this season 
at the Metropolitan, Risé will re- 
turn to Glyndebourne to sing 
Cherubino in a_ production of 
“The Marriage of Figaro” that will 
be recorded by His Master's Voice 
(RCA Victor). 

Risé and Walter make their New 
York home on the east side of 
Manhattan, high over the Lexing- 
ton Avenue intersection that marks 
the periphery of Hunter College. 
The eighth-floor apartment that 
the Surovys share with their ten- 
year-old son, Nicky, is somehow 
precisely as you would picture it 
in your mind’s eye. It is large, it 
is simply but tastefully appointed, 
and it fairly breathes the kind of 
modest elegance that is the key to 
the personalities who inhabit it. 
Until his retirement from the stage 
to become Risé’s personal manager, 
Walter Surovy was the most fam- 
ous actor in Prague, even as Risé 
was the humblest member of its 
opera company. But she, too, was 
destined for fame. He knew it. 
She knew it. Their house shows it. 
Fame and love are what it be- 
speaks, and the confidence that one 
has when one knows that neither 
is possible without the other. 


Lilian Kallir Broadcasts 
During Tour of Europe 

Lilian Kallir, 22-year-old Austrian- 
born American pianist, who won the 
National Music League award at the 
age of 16, and appeared throughout 
the United States and in Europe, is 
now on her first adult European tour. 
She recently made successful debuts 
in Rome and Milan, and in Vienna 
played to a large audience. The pia- 
nist also was heard in England and, 
after appearances in Holland, will re- 
turn to Italy to fulfill engagements 
resulting from her initial Rome suc- 
cess. In April, Miss Kallir will ap- 
pear in Naples. She has been heard 
on a nationwide broadcast from Rome, 
and another from Vienna. 








A new 
biography 
and stylistic 


analysis 


Jean 
Sibelius 


A MASTER AND HIS WORK 
By Nils-Eric Ringbom 
translated by 
G. |. C. de Courcy 


The author, a_ personal 
friend of Sibelius. combines 
in this volume a general sur- 
vey and analysis of the 
stylistic development of 
Sibelius’ music with a_ bio- 
graphical account of the 
great composer. 

Jean Sibelius will be of 
special interest to musicians 
and students of music. The 
complete list of the com- 


work. checked by 


Sibelius himself for publica- 


poser 's 


tion in this book, should 


$3.75 


prove invaluable. 


Other good books on music 


Grieg: A Symposium, edited 
$3.00 


by Gerald Abraham 


Music, An Art and a Business, 
by Paul S. Carpenter $3.75 
Mozart and His Piano Con- 
certos, by C. M. Girdle- 
stone $5.00 


The Art Song, by James Husst 
Hall $4.50 


Beethoven Studies, by Ludwig 
Misch (translated by G. I. C. 
de Courcy) $3.50 

Introduction to the Psychol- 
ogy of Music, by G. Révész 
(translated by G. I. C. de 


Courcy ) $ 4.00 
At all bookstores 
+ 
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By Louts PALMER 


The brightest adv ent in the news of 
music in Chicago is in the Lyric The- 
ater’s entry as a resident opera com- 
pany, and its bid to become an integral 
part of our musical life. There was a 
time when Chicago’s opera company 
was second to none. Its contributions 
were international in scope. But for 
the last 30 years, approximately, the 
Civic Opera House has been host only 
to guests. In this 1954-55 season, the 
Lyric Theater tried three weeks of 
opera with intelligent and adventurous 
casting, as well as fine staging. By any 
standard, it was an exciting and 
stimulating success. The city has been 
promised a run of similar quality for 
the fall of 1955, with a season pro- 
longed to five or six weeks. 

Chicago Symphony, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orches- 
tral Association. Conductor: Fritz 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


Announces 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Renowned Concert Violinist 


will be Visiting Lecturer in Viol'n 
Literature at the School of Mus'c 
this spring. He will present the 
complete set of Bach's solo 
Sonatas and Partitas in a series of 
lecture-recitals April 18-23. He 
will also be available for consulta- 
tion with students and teaching 
staff during that week. 


Further information available 
from The Registrar, School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston Ilinois 





Clarence E Cramer 


Kimball Bldg. 





Chicago 


Longines Symphonette 
Mishel Piastro conducting 


Clarence Cramer's 
“Opera Festival" 


(!) Complete service assisting Orches- 
tras & choruses give FAUST with MAC- 
WATTERS, NADELL, DRUARY, DICK- 
SON GBUR, and full production. 

(2) GALA NIGHT AT THE OPERA, a 
complete stage attraction. 


Sinda Iberia & Company 


Spain's Sensational Dancer, 5 persons. 


Serenaders Male Quartet 
Distinguished Radio & TV Artists. 


“Operetta Time" 


with ELIZABETH HUMPHREY, BER- 
NARD IZZO, RALPH DODDS. 
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George Kuyper, 

manager of the 

Chicago Sym- 
phony 


Reiner. Assistant conductor: George 
Schick. President : Eric Oldberg. Man- 
ager: George Kuyper. Assist: ant mat- 
ager: Roger Hall. Orchestra Hall, 2,- 
582. ‘Twenty -eight pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts on Thursday evenings 
and Friday afternoons, beginning Oct. 
14; 12 subscription concerts on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of the 
month, beginning Oct. 26; 15 con- 
certs of a varied nature at popular 
prices on Saturday evenings beginning 
Oct. 16; 12 Young People’s Concerts 
on Tuesday afternoons, beginning 
Oct. 19, alternating with the regular 
Tuesday series; ten Monday evening 
concerts at Milwaukee, beginning Oct. 
18. Guest conductors: Josef Krips, 
Dec. 28 and 30-31; Bruno Walter, 
Jan. 6-7 and 11, 13-14, and 20-21. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Rudolf Serkin, Nathan 
Milstein, Walter Gieseking, Janos 
Starker, Robert Casadesus, Lukas 
Foss, Zino Francescatti, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, Andres Segovia, Sauter- 
Finegan Orchestra, Irmgard Seefried, 
Barbara Gibson, Nancy Carr, Lillian 
Chookasian, Milton Preves, John 
Weicher, Claudio Arrau, Lois Mar- 
shall, Sylvia Marlowe, Francis Yeend, 
Carol Smith, Jan Peerce, Cesare 
Siepi. Choral groups participating in- 
clude the Northwestern University 
Choral Union, the Concert Choir, un- 
der Margaret Hillis, and the Swedish 
Choral Club. 

Lyric Theater, 20 N. Wacker Dr. 


General Manager: Carol Fox. Man- 
aging Director: Lawrence Kelly. 
Artistic director: Nicola Rescigno. 
Civic Opera House, 3,625. Eighteen 


performances of nine operas over a 
three-week period beginning Nov. 1. 
Conductors: Nicola Rescigno and 
Jonel Perlea. Artistic personnel in- 
cludes: Maria Callas, Eleanor Steber, 
Rosanna Carteri, Irene Jordan, Gloria 


Lind, Mary Kreste, Giulietta Simi- 
onato, Giuseppe de Stefano, Mirto 
Picchi, Leopold Simoneau, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Tito Gobbi, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Lorenzo Alvary, Carlo 
Badioli. Thomas Stewart, Algerd 
Brazis, Donald Gramm, Andrew 
Foldi, and John Tyers. 

Ravinia Festival. Ravinia Park, 
Highland Park. Auspices: Ravinia 
Festival Association. Chairman: 


Howell W. Murray. Six weeks of 
summer concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under guest conductors, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday eve- 
nings, and Sunday afternoons, begin- 
ning late in June; and one post-season 
week of non- symphonic music. 

Grant Park Symphony. Auspices: 
Chicago Park District. Conductor: 
Nicolai Malko. General supervisor: 
Walter L. Larsen. Grant Park Shell. 
Eight weeks of concerts, with guest 
conductors and soloists, beginning late 
in June. Symphonic programs on 


Fritz Reiner, 

conductor of the 

Chicago Sym- 
phony 





Bertha OH, direc- 

tor of the Ott 

Concert Manage- 
ment 


Wednesday and Friday evenings; 
operas and operettas in concert form, 
and special programs on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. Managing director : 
Harry Zelzer. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Sponsors the following series: 

History and Enjoyment of 
Series. Section I: 


Music 
Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nov. 21; Marian Anderson, Dec. 
5; Richard Tucker, Jan. 2; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 22-24; Zino Frances- 
catti, Feb. 6; Berlin Philharmonic, 
March 13. Section II: Irmgard See- 
fried, Oct. 17; Concertgebouw Or- 
—, Oct. 31: Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Nov. 28; Igor Gorin, Jan. 9; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 20; Detroit Symphony, 
Feb. 27. ; 
Zelzer Concert Series. Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, Oct. 30; Mischa 
Elman, Nov. 27; Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, Dec. 4; I Musici, Jan. 15; Jan 
Peerce, Feb. 5: Leonard W arren, Feb. 
26; Berlin Philharmonic, March 12. 
Allied Arts Piano Series: Alex- 
ander Uninsky, Oct. 24; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Dec. 19; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 
16; Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 30; Clifford 


Curzon, Feb. 13; Malcuzynski, March 
27; Solomon, Apr. 3. 
Allied Arts Dance Series. Civic 


Opera House, 3,625 


See the . London Festival 
oallet, Oct. ; 


Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo, Dec. 26; José Limon and Com- 
pany, March 20; José Greco and his 
Spanish Ballet, May 8. 

Midwest Music Foundation, 224 S. 
Michigan Ave. President: Mary 
Wickerham. Orchestra Hall, 2,582 
Sponsors the following series: 


Musical Arts Piano Series. Seymour 
Lipkin, Nov. 16; Willard Straight, 
Dec. 7; Byron Janis, Feb. 1; Daniel 


Leonard Pen- 
Grant Johannese 


Wayenberg, Feb. 15; 
nario, March 15; 
Apr. 5. 

Winnetka Concert Series. Quartet 
Italiano, Oct. 24; José Greco, Ni 
17; George Sopkin, Feb. 28; Jc 
Limon, March 21. 

Fine Arts Quartet in a series of 
weekly programs from Kimball Hai, 
also broadcast on WFMT, beginning 
Jan. 4. 

Concerts and recitals in Fullerton 
Hall, 500, including Norma Holme 
Oct. 27; Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 2 

Bertha Ott Concert Management, 
306 S. Wabash Ave. Orchestra Ha'!, 
2,582: Myra Hess, March 1; Aly 
Dumas Lee, April 28. Fullerton Hail 
and Kimball Hall, 500: Anja Sinaye 
Oct. 19; Leonard Ingram, Nov. %; 
Elizabeth Wysor, Nov. 14; Charlot 
Grantman, Nov. 30; Richard Wozn 
Dec. 8; Peggy Smith, Jan. 21; Jeam 
Diamond, Jan. 25; Gale Ronald Doss, 
Feb. 8; Thaddeus Kozuch, Feb. °: 
Joseph Cole, April 17; Leon Kirl 
patrick, May 1; Marjorie Bradbur 
May 1; Audun Ravnan, May 
George Riabikoff, May 10. 

Northwestern University. Chamber 
Music Concerts. Director: George 
Howerton. Cahn Auditorium. Fine 
Arts oly six concerts. 

University of Chicago Concerts. 
Director: Grosvenor Cooper. Mandel 
Hall, 1,066. A series of 12 chambe 
music concerts, beginning in Nove 
ber. 

Roosevelt College Concerts. 
Director: Joseph Creanza. Fullerton 
Hall, 500. Concerts by Roosevelt Col 
lege Sinfonietta and faculty artists; 
Marais and Miranda, Feb. 2, 5, and 7 

Chicago Business Men's Orchestra. 

(Continued on page 261) 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


FOUNDED 1886 


Offers accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ, public 
school music and all other branches of music leading to: 


DEGREES—Bachelor of Music—Master of Music 


Unsurpassed faculty of 130 instructors 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL—JUNE 20 TO JULY 30 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
. Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 
_American Conservatory of Music, 505 Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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OMEGA KING 


Soprano 


ponerse 


Star, National Negro Opera Company 
Musical Director: 


Chicago Negro Opera Guild 
5810 South Park Chicago — 
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Charles Munch, Arthur Fiedler, Thomas D. Perry, 
conductor of the conductor of the Jr., manager of 
3oston Symphony Boston Pops Or- the Boston Sym- 
chestra phony 
certs on Tuesday evenings; six sub- 


Boston 





By Cyrus Durcin 


Two important changes have oc- 
curred in the Boston musical world. 
Since they are managerial they are 
t greatly apparent to the public, but 
those actively engaged in the busi- 
ss end of music they are indeed, 
mportant, and mark the end cf ok I, 
d beginning of new, chapters in our 
cal history. 

George E. Judd has retired as man- 
zer of the Boston Symphony after 
arly forty years of service with that 
rganization. And Mrs. Anita Davis- 
hase has retired from concert man- 
agement and her post as promotion 
anager of the Boston Opera Asso- 
ation. Mr. Judd has been succeeded 

Thomas D. Perry, Jr., and Mrs. 
hase’ S$ successor with the Boston Op- 
ra Association is Harriet E. O’Brien. 
Meanwhile a new firm has entered 
the field in Boston, that of Lordly and 


Dame. Otherwise, the round of 
iusic-making remains the same in 
this city. We have, however, had a 


rst visit this season, by the 
York City Opera Co. 
Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 


New 


\ve. Conductor: Charles Munch. 
\ssociate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 


Symphony Hall, 2,631. Twenty-four 
airs of subscription concerts on Fri- 
lay afternoons and Saturday even- 
ings; six subscription concerts on Sun- 
lay afternoons ; nine subscription con- 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


College of Music 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 


Offerings 
for season 1954-55 include 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
conducting Boston University 
and gg om Hh in New York 
concerts. Sem 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 


oncerto preparation 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


Violinists’ and Teachers’ 


PAUL ULANOWSKY 


Vocal and Operatic Repert 


JOSEPH FUCHS 


Violin, Master Class 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 
with JULES WOLFFERS 


Piano Master Class 


CARL LAMSON 
Accompanying 
Courses leading to all undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in Music and Music 
Education, Eminent faculty of artists, 
teachers, and scholars. Preparatory Di- 
, Summer Sessions begin May 3! and 
uly 


Chorus 
Boston 


Workshops 


oire Coach 





write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 
Room 117 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


For information and catalogue 
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scription concerts at Sanders Theatre 
(Harvard University), Cambridge; 
six tours of one week each, during 
the season; one concert to benefit the 
orchestra’s pension fund. 

Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur Fied- 


ler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 
Symphony Hall, 2,631. Includes ap- 
proximately 85 Boston Symphony 


players. Concerts on weekday (and 
some Sunday) evenings in May and 
June. 

Esplanade Concerts. Auspices: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc 
Conductor: Arthur Fiedler and guests 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade. Orchestra includes ap- 
proximately 85 Boston Symphony 
players. Three evening concerts and 
one Wednesday morning (for chil- 
dren) concert each week for six weeks 
in July and August. 

Berkshire Festival, Tanglewooi, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductor: Charles 
Munch. Six weekend series of con- 
certs by chamber orchestra and the 
full numbers of the Boston Symphony, 
in July and August. The Festival also 
includes student events, for members 
of the Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center. 

Boston University Celebrity Series. 


Manager: Aaron’ Richmond, 143 
Newbury St. Boston Opera House, 
3,000; Symphony Hall, 2,631; Jordan 


Hall, 1,019. Quartetto Italiano, Oct 
17 and 31; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Oct. 24; Philadelphia Orchestra, Oct 
25; Robert Casadesus, Nov. 14; Trapp 
Familv Singers, Dec. 4 and 5; Irm- 
gard Seefried, Dec. 9; Roberta Peters, 
Tan. 16; Marais and Miranda, Jan 
21; Zador Skolovsky, Jan. 30 
Musici, Feb. 16; Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, March 6: Trieste Trio, March 
11: Solomon, March 7; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 10; Vienna Choir Boys, 
April 17. 

Aaron Richmond, 143 Newbury St. 
Mr. Richmond's other activity includes 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, week of 
Oct. 11: New York City Opera Com- 


pany, Nov. 2-7; Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, Nov. 28; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 13; London Festival 


Ballet, week of Feb. 21; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, March 28; Ballet Theatre, 
week of May 2. Also supervision on 
the Beth El Series in Providence, 
R. I.: Roberta Peters, Sept. 22; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Oct. 20; Isaac 
Stern, Nov. 17; Nancy Chase, Dec. 


15; Jacques Abram, Jan. 19. Also 
Andover, Mass., Celebrity Series: 
Samuel Mayes, Oct. 29: Alexandra 


Danilova and her Ensemble, Jan. 29. 
Also supervision of Harvard Musical 
Association Concerts (Boston): Leo 
Smit, Nov. 12: First Chair Wood- 
wind Quintet, Nov. 26; New Music 
Ouartet, Dec. 17; Tanglewood Quar- 
tet, Jan. 7; Samuel Mayes, Jan. 28; 
Griller Quartet, Feb. 11; Trio di Bol- 
zano, March 11; Gregory Tucker and 
Doriot Anthony, March 24, 25; Curtis 
Quartet, April 15. 

New England Opera Theatre. Ar- 
tistic director: Boris Goldovsky. Ex- 
ecutive director: Martin Bookspan 
3oston Opera House, 3,000 “The 
Trojans” (Berlioz), American pre 
miere, in English, in March. Majestic 
Theatre, 1,248—“The Barber of Se- 
ville” and “The Marriage of Figaro”, 








Aaron Richmond, Demeter Zacha- Harriet O'Brien, 
manager, Celeb- reff, concert man- manager of the 
rity Series ager, Boston Boston Opera 
Association 
week of Jan. 12. Transcontinental Grace Hunter, Lillian Chookasiar 
tour, Oct. 8 to Dec. 17. Carl Nelson, Richard Sharretts 
Mason Music Foundation. Presi Boston Opera Association, 420 
dent: Paul Doguereau, 59 Fayer- Boylston St. Promotion manager 
weather St., Cambridge. Jordan Hall, Harriet E. O’Brien. Boston Opera 
1,019. Cambridge Festival Orchestra, House, 3,000. Spring season by Met 
Dec. 16; Societa Corelli, Jan. 5 and politan Opera Association 
6; Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, Feb. 25. Boston Morning Musicales, 7 Har 


March 10. 

Boston Concert Series. Manager 
Dana Lordly, Samuel Dame, Martin 
Adler, 80 Boylston St Symphony 
Hall, 2,631; Jordan Hall, 1,019. Jan 
Smeterlin, Nov. 5; Columbus Boy- 
choir, Dec. 7: Yma Sumac, Feb. 1: 
Serge Jaroff Don Cossacks, Feb. 17. 


Harrison Keller, Boris Goldovsky, 

president, New director of the 

England Conser- New England 
vatory Opera Theatre 


(This new firm is exclusive north- 
eastern representative of the Kenneth 
Allen Associates of New York, and 
manages concert artists and musical 
organizations, among them the Spring 
field (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra.) 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 


Boylston St. Manager: Elizabeth | 


Burt. Conductor: Thompson Stone 
President: F. Otis Dr ayton. Sym- 
phony Hall, 2,631. “Elijah”, Sept. 28; 
soloists Alice Farns worth, Mabel 
Pearson, Wesley Copplestone, Robert 
Falk; “Messiah”, Dec. 12, 13, spon- 


sored by Massachusetts Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association, 
soloists Ruth Diehl, Diane Griffith, 
John McColum, Paul King; “Hora 
Novissima” (Floratio Parker) and 
Bach cantata, March 27, for the bene- 
fit of the social service work of the 
Morgan Memorial Charles Hayden 
Good Will Inn for Boys, soloists 


290 HUNTINGTON AVE., 


leges and Secondary Schools. 
musicians to CREATE music, 
The Conservator) 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
including piano, organ, 
church music, theory, 
therapy. 


© 125 VOICE 
© CHAMBER 
©@ OPERA CLASSES 


CHORUS 














A COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Since 1867 
to PROJECT music, 
grants the degrees of 

MASTER OF MUSIC in all ficlds of music, 
voice, 
composition, 


PERFORMANCE GROUPS INCLUDE 
e SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ENSEMBLES 


court St. Chairman, executive con 

ittee: Mrs. John W. Myers. Hotel 
Statler Ballroom, 1,000 Hilde Gue 
den, Nov. 17; Nathan Milstein, De 
8: Nan Merriman, Jan. 5; Brian Sul 
livat lar 19: Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Feb. 16: Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Marcl 
16 





Albert Al phin, 

director of the 

Boston Conserva- del 
tory of Music 


Thompson Stone, 
conductor, Han- 
and Haydn 
Society 


Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Aus- 


pices: Friends of Chamber Music 
Leader: Josef Zimbler. Manager 
Aaron Richmond. Jordan Hall, 1,019 
Three concerts 


Little Symphony Society of Bos- 
ton, 214 Pierce Bldg. Conductor: Ed- 
ward Siegel President : Walter 
Wheeler. Three concerts 

Cecilia Society. President: Row- 
land E. Cross, 316 Huntington Ave 
Director: Hugh Ross. Mid - winter 
concert in Jordan Hall; appearances 
vith Boston Symphony. 

Cambridge Society for Early Mu- 
sic. President: Rosario Mazzeo, Sym- 
phony Hall. Three Bach concerts, at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge 

Wellesley Concert Series. Man- 
ager: David Barnett, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. Alumnae Hall, 
1,500. Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Eugene Orman- 

dy, conductor of 

the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 





Philadelphia 


By WituiaM E. SMITH 





Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gir- 
ard Trust Bldg. Auspices: Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Eugene Ormandy. Presi- 
dent: C. Wanton Balis, Jr. Manager : 
Harl McDonald. Assistant to con- 
ductor: William R. Smith. Academy 
of Music, 3,004. Twenty-eight pairs 
of Friday afternoon-Saturday  eve- 
ning subscription concerts (opening 
pair this season cancelled because of 
delay in contracts with musicians 
union); ten Monday night concerts; 
four Student concerts; five children’s 
concerts; three Pension Foundation 
concerts; Spring Series (four con- 
certs in Philadelphia Convention Hall, 
financed by city government). Solo- 
ists: Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 5 
and 6; Jeanne Mitchell, Nov. 12, 13 
and 15; Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 26 and 
27; Phyllis Curtin, Dec. 3. 4 and 6; 
Nathan Milstein, Dec. 17, 18 and 20; 
Toshiya Eto, Jan. 7 and 8; Nicanor 
Zabaleta, Jan. 14, 15 and 17; Eugene 
Istomin, Feb. 11 and 12; Eunice Al- 
berts and David Lloyd. Feb. 18, 19 
and 21; Solomon, March 14, 18 and 
19; Marvan Filar, March 25 and 26; 
Anshel Brusilow, April 15 and 16; 
Byron Janis, April 18; Ervin Laszlo, 
\pril 22 and 23. Special programs: 
Bach cycle—five programs engaging 
Jacob Krachmalnick, David Madison, 
William Kincaid, Robert Cole, John 
DeLancie, members of orchestra, as 
soloists; also Agi Jambor, Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Virgil Fox, Temple Uni- 
versity Choirs, Delaware County 
Choral Society, and other choral en- 
sembles Vocal soloists for “St. 
Matthew Passion”, April 1, 2 and 4: 
Phyllis Curtin, Eunice Alberts, Da- 
vid Lloyd, Mack Harrell and Ken- 
neth Smith. 

Other special programs: “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, Nov. 11 (for Emma 
Feldman’s All Star Concert Series) 
with Wilma Spence, Frances Bible, 
Ralph Herbert, Manfred Hecht, Vir- 
ginia Haskins, Edith Evans, Max 
Leavitt and Judith Cuyjet; “Hansel 
and Gretel’, Dec. 23 and 27, with 
Edith Evans, Adelaide Bishop, June 
Goodman, Manfred Hecht, Willabelle 


Underwood, Luigi Vellucci, Antony 


ADEMY oF VOCAL 
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William K. Huff, Harl McDonald, 


manager of 
Philadelphia 


chestra 


executive direc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Forum 


Tucor Ballet and Bryn Mawr College 
Chorus. 

Guest conductors: Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Jan. 14, 15 and 17; Thor 
Johnson, Jan. 21 and 22; Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, Jan. 28, 29 and 31, and 
Feb. 4 and 5; Russell Stanger, Feb 
11 and 12. The Pension Foundation 
concerts will be conducted by Eric 
Leinsdorf, Jan. 24; Francis Madeira, 
Feb. 14, a concert performance of 
“Carmen” with Jean Madeira in the 
title role; and Mr. Ormandy, Marcl 
27. 

Out-of-town engagements : New 
York, ten concerts; Washington, eight 
concerts; Baltimore, five concerts; 
Worcester (Mass.) Festival, Oct. 18 
to 23; Ann Arbor (Mich.) festival, 
May 5 to 8; southern tour, Feb. 28 
to March 5—single concerts in At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Columbia (S. C.), 
Asheville (N. C.), Huntingdon (W. 
Va.) and Charleston (W. Va.). Other 
concerts: Atlantic City, Boston, New 
Brunswick, Harrisburg (two con- 
certs), Richmond (two concerts), 
Newark (two concerts), Hartford, 
Reading, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1|-}7() 
Walnut St. President: Frederic R. 
Mann. Manager: Morton Howard 
Six weeks series of outdoor summer 
concerts at Robin Hood Dell, Fair- 
mount Park, 12,000. Sponsored by 
Friends of Robin Hood Dell and City 
of Philadelphia, Department of Rec 
reation, Conductors, soloists, and 
special features to be announced 
(Orchestra consists of Philadelphia 
Orchestra players. ) 

Emma Feldman Concert Manage- 
ment, 262 So. 17th St. Emma Feld 
man, director. Philadelphia All Star 
Concert Series. Sponsored by Phila 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Old Vic 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”, Oct. 
14; “Rosenkavalier”, with Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and prominent singers, 
Nov. 11; Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, Dec. 2; Zino Frances- 
catti, Jan. 6; Philadelphia Woodwind 
Quintet, and Gina Bachauer, Jan. 13; 
London Festival Ballet, Jan. 27; 
Roberta Peters and Jan _ Peerce, 
March 10; Robert Shaw Chorale, 


Giuseppe Bam- 


the boschek, conduc- ciano, manager, 


Or- tor, Philadelphia 


Civic Grand 
Opera Company 


March 31; Artur Rubinstein, April 
21. Other Academy of Music events 
under Miss Feldman’s management: 
Old Vic company, extra perform- 
ances, Oct. 12 and 13; Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, Oct. 30; London 
Festival Ballet, extra performance 
Jan. 29; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 10. 
Philadelphia Forum, [inquirer Bldg., 
400 N. Broad St Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc. Ex- 
ecutive director: William K. Huff 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 21, 22 





Mrs. Efrem Zim- 

balist, president, 

Curtis Institute 
of Music 


Efrem Zimbalist, 

director of the 

Curtis Institute 
of Music 


and 23; New York City Opera Com 
pany, Nov. 8; Ballets Espagnols, Nov. 
29 and 30; Agnes Moorhead, Dec. 7: 
Mata and Hari, Jan. 4; Marge and 
Gower Champion and assisting art- 
ists, Jan. 18; Walter Gieseking, Feb. 
1; Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux conducting, Feb. 8; Mischa EI- 
man, March 4; Rudolf Firkusny and 
William Primrose, March 29; Ballet 
Theatre, May 11 and 12, and other 
events to be announced. 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 1422 Chestnut St. Musical 
and artistic director: Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek. General manager: Anthony 
Terracciano. President: Chevalier L. 
Jackson. Stage directors: Luigi Ray- 
baud and Anthony Stivanello; ballet 
master: William Sena. Academy of 
Music, 3,004. Six subscription per- 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 


Scholarship 


Basis Only 


VERNON HAMMOND 


Director 


SIDNEY DIETCH 
Head of Vocal Department 


1920 SPRUCE STREET 


ROSE LANDVER 
Stage Director 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Philadelphia 
Grand Opera 
Company 





Anthony Terrac- Emma _ Feldman, 


manager, Phila- 
delphia All Star 
Concert Series 


formances: “Samson et Dalila”, Oct 
26; “La Traviata”, Nov. 18; “Tosca” 
Jan. 12; “Il Trovatore’, Feb. 24: 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, March !7; 
“Carmen”, April 22. Principal art- 
ists: Herva Nelli, Lois Hunt, Dolores 
Wilson, Sonya Leon, Jean Madeira, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Ramon Vinay, 
Kurt Baum, Walter Fredericks, 
Cesare Valletti, Rudolf Petrak, 
Cesare Bardelli, Mack Harrell, M 

tial Singher, Frank Guarrera, Nic la 
Moscona, Luben Vichey, John Lawier 

Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia Series. Six perfo 
ances at Academy of Music. “Andrea 
Chenier”, Nov. 23; “Manon”, Dec 
21; “Un Ballo in Maschera”, Jan. ‘1; 
“Arabella”, in English, Feb. 5: 
“Tristan und Isolde”, March 15; ‘a 
Boheme”, April 5. Philadelp via 
series guarantors: Philadelphia C 
mittee for the Metropolitan Oy 
Association. 

Co-Opera Company, c/o Frankiin 
Roberts, Room 1403 Fox Bldg., 16th 
and Market Sts. Musical directors 
Romeo Cascarino and Peggy Garwood 
Cascarino. Stage directors: Ada and 
Thomas Erskine. Mask and \' 
Club Auditorium, 200. Three double 
bills—William Byrd’s “Hold That 
Note” and Puccini's “Sister An- 
gelica”, Dec. 8-11; Menotti’s “The 
Medium” and Samuel Kalmanoti’s 
‘A Quiet Game of Quibble”, F 
2-5; Benjamin’s “The Prima Dom 
and another work to be announ 
April 26-29 All productions are 
English with casts of young singcrs 
from Philadelphia area 

Repertory Opera Company, 152 
Pine St. Musical director: Henri 
Elkan. Stage director: Larry Da- 
brow. Ballet director: Jeanette Amy] 
Recently formed here by Mr. Elkan, 
the Company plans production of 
Weill’s “Lost in the Stars” at the 
Academy of Music March 8 and 9 
“Carmen” and a double bill are 
planned for April and May. 

American Opera Guild, Room 301, 
1714 Chestnut St. Musical director 
Walter Grigaitis. Performances 
planned for later in season, wit! 
singers from Philadelphia area. 

New Chamber Orchestra, c/o \ax 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Enrique Jorda, 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 


San Francisco 





By MarJory M. FisHer 


\With a new symphony conductor 
and vastly increased funds ($504,000) 
as the result of an Endowment Fund 
campaign and gift from the May T. 
Morrison Foundation to the Sym- 
my Association; a new regime of 
proven merit headed by Kurt Herbert 
Adler as general director of the San 
Francisco Opera Company; and ‘the 
return of Dorothy Granville to the 
managerial picture as Associate Direc- 
tor with Paul Posz for the major 
concert series— newly extended in the 
number of events—San Francisco's 
musical horizon is especially luminous 
for 1954-55. 

_ San Francisco Symphony. Auspices : 
San Francisco Symphony 
Conductor: Enrique Jorda. 
Conductor: Earl Bernard 
President: J. D. Zellerbach. Mana- 
ger: Howard Skinner. Eighteen 
Thursday evening and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts; sixteen Friday after- 
noon concerts. Opera House, 3,254. 
loists: Andres Segovia, Nov. 25 to 
; Grant Johannesen, Dec. 16 to 18: 
iomas Scherman, ; guest conductor, 
presenting Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du 
Christ”, Jan. 6 to 8; Joseph Szigeti, 
Jan. 13 to 15; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 


Association. 
Assistant 
Murray. 


20 to 22; Leon Fleisher, Feb, 3 to 5: 
— Fran -escatti, Feb. 17 to 19; Ru- 
If Firkusny, with Earl Bernard 


Rlettey conducting, Feb. 24 to 26; 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor, March 
3 to 5; Dame Myra Hess, March 10 
to 12; Alexander Brailowsky, March 
17 to 19; Lucine Amara, March 24 
and 26; Yehudi Menuhin, March 31 
to April 2; Donna Turner Smith, 

\pril 14 to 16. 

Youth Symphony Concerts. 
luctor: Earl Murray. Chairman: 
Mrs. John G. Ziel. Opera House, 
3,254. Dates to be announced. 

Art Commission (Financed 
by city taxes). Chairman: Harold 
Zellerbach. Manager: Joseph Dyer, 
Ir. Civic Auditorium, 8.000. Guest 
conductor : Arthur Fiedler. Summer 
lates to be announced. 

San Francisco Symphony Founda- 
tion, 821 Market St. President: P hilip 
5S. Boone. Secretary: Charles K 
Jones. : 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
\uspices: San Francisco Opera As- 


Con- 


Series. 


sociation. Artistic director: Kurt 
Herbert Adler. P resident : Robert 
Watt Miller. Secretary: Starr Bruce. 
Manager: Howard Skinne ar. Opera 


House, 3,254. Ten subscription per- 
lormances; Thursday evening and 
Sunday matinee series of five per- 
lormances each; two extra Saturday 
night pop performances; three chil- 
lren’s matinees, auspices Opera Guild. 
San Francisco season, Sept. 17 to 
Oct. 21; Los Angeles season follows, 
with single performances in Sacra- 
nento and other coast cities. Conduc- 
ors: Pierre Monteux, Fausto Cleva, 
\arl Kritz, Eugene Szenkar, Glauco 
uriel, Leo Mueller, Ernesto Barbini. 
Xepertoire: “Rigoletto”, “Madama 
sutterfly”, “La Bohéme”, “La Forza 
lel Destino”, “Lucia”, “The Portu- 
xuese Inn” (American premiere) and 


February 15, 1955 





Philip S. Boone, 
chairman of the 
San Francisco 
Symphony Foun- 
dation 


“T sca”, 


Robert Watt 
Miller, president, 
San Francisco 


Associa- 
tion 


Opera 


bill), “Manon”, 
Flying Dutchman”, 
“The Marriage of Figa- 
ro”, “Il Tabarro” and “Joan at the 
Stake” (American premiere in oper- 
atic form), and “Fidelio” (1954 series). 

Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
165 Post St. Conductor: Anton Cop- 
pola. President: Campbell McGregor. 
General director: Dario Shindell. Op- 
era House, 3,254. Seven perform- 
ances: “Manon”, Feb. 15; “Faust” 
Feb. 22: “La Bohéme”, Feb. 25; “La 
Traviata”, March 1; “Madama But- 
terfly”, March 4 and 6. 

Golden Gate Opera Workshop. 
Golden Gate YMCA Director : 
Ernest Schaeche. Student produc- 
tions in English. 

California String Quartet. ( Felix 
Khuner, David Schneider, Detlev 
Olshausen, Karl Hesse.) Museum of 
Art, 400. Three concerts. 

Chamber Music Arts Society, 1407 
Gough St. Director: Tadeusz Nadzie- 
lawa. Series at Lucien Labaudt Art 
Gallery, 250. 

Little Symphony, 


(double 
“The 


“Salome” 


“Turandot”, 


3403 Sacramejfito 


St. Conductor: George Miller. Ma 
rines Memorial Theater. Three con- 
certs. 


San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall. Director: Hans Leschke. 
Appearances with San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and occasional 
separate choral group. 

California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation, \Vhitcomb Hotel. Man- 
wing director: Paul Posz. Opera 
House, 3,254. Sigmund Romberg Festi- 
val, Nov. 9; London Festival Ballet, 
Dec. 7-12; Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 13; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 7 to 
14; Marian huderomn, Feb. 10; Wal- 
ter Gieseking, Feb. 16; William War- 
field, Feb. 28; William Primrose, 
March 8; Jascha Heifetz, March 15; 
Risé Stevens, April 20; Jan Peerce, 
April 26. Roberta Peters, June 11. 

Spencer Barefoot Celebrity Series, 
2211 Leavenworth St. Manager: Spen- 
cer Barefoot. Veterans’ Auditorium, 
1,098. Hans Hotter, Nov. 8; Societa 
Corelli, Nov. 14; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 
17; Paul Badura-Skoda, Jan. 31; 
Tossy Spivakovsky. Feb. 11; Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Feb. 27 (Opera House) ; 
William Masselos, March 30; Destine 
Haitian Dancers, April 13. 

San Francisco Ballet. Auspices: 
San Francisco Ballet Guild. Direc- 
tor: Lew Christensen. President: 
Mrs. William Bayless. Manager: 
James Graham-Lujan, 1725 Washing 
ton St. Functions as San Francisco 
Opera Ballet, and as touring concert 
dance group; annual spring season 
dates for San Francisco festival to be 
announced. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Musicals. Auspices City Recreation 
Commission (City Hall) and Sigmund 
Stern Grove Committee. Chairman: 
Mrs. Sigmund Stern. Free opera, 
symphony, ballet, choral, and band 
concerts by resident groups on Sun- 
day afternoons, from June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive. 

Chamber Music Series. Auspices: 
Mills College and Museum of Art. 
Summer series by visiting string quar- 
tets in residence at Mills. 

Campion Society. (Co-directors: 
John Edmunds and Leonard Ralston. 
Museum of Art, 400. Spring festival 
of unfamiliar music. 


ippearances as 





Kurt Herbert 





Howard Skinner, 








Spencer Bare- 


Adler, general manager of the foot, concert 
director, San San Francisco manager, San 
Francisco Opera Symphony and Francisco 
Association Opera 
Schola Cantorum. Auspices: Uni CALIFORNIA 
versity of San Francisco. Director 
Giovanni Camajani. Opera House, 
Nov. 2; occasional concerts at Mission 
Dolores Orley pet President | I \y 
Madrigal Guild. Director: Eileen Mitchell. Oakland Auditorium The 
Washington. Museum of Art, 400 ter, 1.950. Four subscription concerts 
Dates to be announced. Soloists Karol  Larset Michael 
San Francisco Bach Choir. [ire Liotzen, Nov. 16; others to be a 
tor’ Waldemar Jacobsen Annual nounced 
Bach testits al programs im various Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 47% 
church auditoriums. Santa Clara Ave I irect ohn 
Unrul Manager: Caroline Unrul 
O kl d Oakland Auditorium Theater, 1,950 
aKiaqn Handel's “Messiah”, Dec. 5 7 
ther dates to be announced 
Oakland Orpheus (male chorus 
By Ciirrorp Gresser 9 Anson Way, Berkeley. Director 
Mvynard Jones President (,eorae 
Oakland Civic Music Association, = rimbl Secretary Hug Mac 
P. O. Box 303. President: E. Rollin Pherson. Oakland Auditorium Thea 
Silfies. Oakland High School Audi ter, 1,950. Three concerts 
torium, 2,800 Robert Merrill, Oct Mills College, Oakland 13 Presi 
14; Societa Corelli, Nov. 19: Gina lent Lynn White, Ir. Chairmar 
Bachauer, Dec. 4; Tossv Spivakovsky, music department Marg: Pral 
Keb. 9; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 27; Mills Concert Hall, 500. Five winte 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, March 5; Iva concerts and summer chamber si 
Kitchell, April 16 series Egon Petri, Nov. 3 c 
Ockiand Symphony, 48 Wildwood dates to be announced 
Ave., Piedmont Auspices: Oakland Joaquin Miller rounaamen. 3400 
Symphony Association ( luctor (Continued on pa 








1070 THE FAIRWAY, 


Lotte Lehmann, 
Honorary President 


Darius Milhaud, 


Honorary 
Musical Director 


Richard Lert, 


Honorary 
Musical Director 


NINTH ANNU 


Maurice Abravanel, Conductor 


Vocal Department 
Lotte Lehmann, Director 
Jon Popper, Musical Assistant 


Shirly Sproule, Vocal Technique 


Dramatic Expression 
Lotte Lehmann 
Carl Zytowski 


String Instruments 

Sascha Jacobsen, Violin 
Sanford Schonbach, Viola 
Gabor Rejto, Violoncello 
Milton Kestenbeum, Doublebass 


Chamber Music Ensemble 
Gabor Rejto, Director 
Emanuel Bay 


Maurice Abravanel 











Academy Symphony Orchestra 


Armand Tokatyan, Vocal Technique 


Gerhard Albersheim, Accompanist-Coach 


Orchestral Training-Conducting 


CATALOG UPON 


MUSIC ACADEMY OF THE WEST 


CALIFORNIA 


SANTA BARBARA, 


Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 


Maurice 
Abravanel, 


Musical Director 


AL SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 31 


Faculty 


Oratorio, Supervision 
Maurice Akravanel 


Piano 
Gyorgy Sandor, Head 


Emanuel Bay 


Woodwind Instruments 
Simon Kovar, Oboe-Bassoon 
(Wind Ensemble) 
Roger Stevens, Flute 
Mitchell Luric, Clarinet 


Brass Instruments 
Robert DiVall, Trumpet 
Fred Fox, 


Percussion 
Albert Rich 


Donald Pend 
REQUEST 


Musical Advisor 


French Horn-Trombone 


Composition-Harmony-Theory 
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Cleveland 








Ward Lewis, 
dean of the 


G. Bernardi, man- 

ager, Popular 

Price Concert 
Course 


Cleveland _ Insti- 
tute of Music 


By ELeanor WinGate Topp 


Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid 
Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation, Percy W. Brown, president. 
Conductor: George Szell. Associate 
conductor: Rudolph Ringwall. Man- 
ager: Carl J. Vosburgh. Assistant 
manager: George H. L. Smith. Sever- 
ance Hall, 1,900. Twenty-four pairs 
of subscription concerts, Thursday 
and Saturday evenings; Sunday after- 
noon Twilight concerts, conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall; 36 children’s con- 
certs, Rudolph Ringwall conducting; 
ten children’s concerts, on tour and in 
Akron; tour of mid-west in Novem- 
ber, and of Northeast in February; 
annual series in Oberlin and Akron. 
Guest conductors: Leopold Stokowski, 
Ferenc Fricsay, Max Rudolf. Solo- 
ists: Eugene Istomin, Oct. 14 and 16; 
Szymon Goldberg, Oct. 21 and 23; 
Robert Casadesus, Nov. 4 and 6; Van 
Cliburn, Nov. 18 and 20; Nathan 
Milstein, Nov. 25 and 27; Clifford 
Curzon, Dec. 16 and 18; Josef Gin- 
gold, Dec. 23 and 25; Seymour Lip- 
kin, Dec. 30 and 31; Yehudi Menu- 


hin, Jan. 6 and 8; Rudolf Serkin. 
Feb. 3 and 5; Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Feb. 24 and 26; Berl Senofsky, 


March 3 and 5; 
March 10 and 12; 


Zino Francescatti, 
Grant Johannesen, 


March 17 and 19; Joseph Szigeti, 
April 7 and 9; Abraham Skernick, 
April 14 and 16; Brahms “Requiem”, 


with Frances Yeend and Mack Har- 
rell, and the Cleveland Orchestra 
Chorus, trained by Russell Gee and 
Robert Stofer, April 28 and 30. 
Cleveland Philharmonic, 5000 Eu- 
clid Ave. Conductor: F. Karl Gross- 


man. President: Frank K. Gries- 
inger. WHK_ Aruditorium, 1,350. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Henry 
Pildner, pianist, Nov. 21; William 


Hebert, flute, and Harry 
trumpet, Jan. 16; 


Herforth, 
Josef Gingold, vio- 


linist, March 6. 

Summer Pops Concerts. Con- 
ductor-in-residence : Louis Lane. 
Twenty concerts. Public Auditorium, 








George Szell, 

conductor of the 

Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


Carl J. Vosburgh, 
manager of the 
Cleveland Or- 


chestra 


7,500. Guest conductors and soloists, 
June 3 to Aug. 21, Conductors: An- 
dre Kostelanetz, Boris Goldovsky, 
Frank Black, Louis Lane, Leroy An- 
derson, Victor Young, Rudolph Ring- 
wall. Soloists: Carol Smith and Jon 
Crain; Saramae Endich, Ilona Stras- 
ser, John McCollum, Phillip Mac- 


Gregor: Luboshutz and Nemenoff ; 
Earl Wild; Mimi Benzell; Mauny 
Twins; Eunice Podis; Mischa El- 


man; Barbara Gibson and Earl Wil- 
liam; Anna Russell; Beverly Bower, 
Winifred Heckman, William Garson, 
John Tyers; Tossy Spivakovsky; Eu- 
gene List; Carol Glenn; Frankie 
Lane; Ethel Smith; Arthur Loesser; 
Lanny Ross; Adelaide Bishop, Louise 
Carlyle, Davis Cunningham, Donald 
Gramm; Ernest Kardos and Tung 
Kwong Kwong. 

Cleveland Museum of Art. Cu- 
rator of music: Walter Blodgett. Au- 
ditorium, 500. Walden String Quar- 
tet, Oct. 29; Fortnightly Club of 
Cleveland, Nov. 10; Edward Mattos, 
pianist, Nov. 19; Paul Doktor, Dec. 
10; Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, 
Hyman Schandler, conductor, Dec. 
15; Nell Tangeman, Jan. 14; Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Feb. 14; Paganini 
Quartet, March 18; Vegh String 
Quartet, April 15; other artists to be 
announced. 

Cleveland Chamber Music Soci- 
ety. President: Paul J. Vignos, Jr. 
Severance Chamber Music Hall 400; 
Medical Library Auditorium, 500; 
WHK Auditorium, 1350. Kroll 
Quartet, Oct. 12; Carol Brice, Dec. 


7; I Musici, te 11; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 15; Quartetto Italiano, 
Nov. 9; Trieste Trio, March 1; Wil- 


liam Primrose, April 12. 

Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Ave. Director: Ward Daven- 
ny. Dean: Ward Lewis. Willard 
Clapp Hall, 400. Giorgio Ciompi, 
Oct. 5; Marie Simmelink Kraft, Oct. 
27; Institute String Quartet, Nov. 


30; Arthur Loesser, Dec. 15; Ernst 
Silberstein, cellist, with Arthur 
Loesser, Jan. 12; Muriel Carmen, 


violist, and William Kurzban, pianist, 
Jan. 25; Marianne Matousek Mastics, 
pianist, Feb. 9; Institute String Quar- 
tet, with W ard Davenny, pianist, 
March 8; Gerald Snyder, Eugene 
Mancini, duo-pianists, and Irvin Bush- 





Oberlin College 





OBERLIN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


WWD 
Dedicated to the superior training 


of American talent 
CWOTD 
Graduate programs in music 
Undergraduate programs in music 
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For further information: 
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man, baritone, March 30; 
music program, May 11. 

Cleveland Music School Seftie- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Dr. Auditor- 
ium, 225. Director: Howard Whit- 
taker. Guest artists; faculty and stu- 
dent recitals; opera workshop. 


The Singers’ Club of Cleveland. 


ensemble 


Director: Robert M. Stofer. Sev- 
erance Hall, 1,900. Two concerts. 
Soloists : Jean Fenn, Dec. 14; Hugh 


Thompson, March 29. 

Western Reserve University. Fine 
Arts Series. Severance Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall, 400. Friends of Music 
String Quartet, Oct. 19; Eunice 
Podis, Nov. 30; Russell Gee, organ- 
ist (Fairmount Presbyterian Church), 
March 8; concert by university music 
department (Amasa Stone Chapel), 
March 29 

Westshore Series. Rocky 
High School Auditorium. Manager: 
ae ey Koch. Westminster Choir, 
Nov. 1; Tung Kwong Kwong, Nov. 
29; Cleveland Little Symphony, with 
Glenn Schnittke, tenor, and Ross Tay- 
lor, horn, Jan. 17; Harold Heiberg 
and Jeannete Cherubini, pianists, Kurt 
Lobel, violinist, Martin Simon, cel- 
list, Feb. 28; José Limon Dance Com- 
pany, March 14; Josef Gingold, vio- 
linist, with William Kurzban, pianist, 
April 4. 


River 





Thor Johnson, 
conductor, Cin- son, 
cinnati Symphony 


Craig Hutchin- 

manager of 

the Cincinnati 
Symphony 


Cincinnati 








By Mary LeicHTon 


Cincinnati Symphony, 603 St. Paul 
Bldg., 111 East Fourth St. Auspices: 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Con- 


ductor: Thor Johnson. Chairman: 
Lucien Wulsin. President: Walter 
Beckjord. Manager: Craig Hutchin- 


son. Music Hall, 3,660. 
of regular concerts. Twelve special 
concerts: Liberace, Nov. 5 and 6; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
19; Scottish Rite Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 22; Girl Scout Concert, two per- 
formances, Jan. 9; London Festival 
Ballet, Feb. 3, 4 and 5 (four per- 
formances); Berlin Philharmonic, 
March 5; American Chemical Society 
Convention Concert, April 3. Twenty 
tour concerts in eight states; four 
Neighborhood Family Concerts; three 
William H. Albers Pop Concerts. 
Regular concert soloists: Grant Joh- 
annesen, Oct. 15 and 16; Raya Gar- 
bousova, Oct. 22 and 23; Roberta 
Peters, Oct. 29 and 30; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 12 and 13; Ballet Russe 
de > Carlo, Nov. 20 (mat. and 
eve.) ; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 26 and 
P47 Shakespeare- Sibelius “The Tem- 
pest,” Dec. 3 and 4; Claudio Arrau, 
Dec. 10 and 11; Earl Wild, Jan. 7 
and 8; Dimitri 


Twenty pairs 


Mitropoulos, guest 
conductor, Jan. 14 and 15; Daniel 
Wayenberg, pianist, Saul Caston, 


guest conductor, Jan. 21 and 22; Erica 
Morini, Feb. 11 and 12; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 18 and 19; Carol Smith, 
contralto and David L loy d, tenor, Feb. 
25 and 26; Walter Gieseking, March 


25 and 26; Michael Rabin, April 1 
and 2; Brahms “Requiem” (United 
States debut of Dietrich Fischer- 


Dieskau), April 15 and 16. 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Associa- 

tion, Vine St. near Fifth. Musical 

director: Fausto Cleva. Managing di- 


OHIO 


Popular Price Concert Course. 
Manager: G. Bernardi, 2816 Euclid 
Ave. Public Music Hall, 3,000. Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 5 and 
6; New York City Opera Company, 
Nov. 12 and 13; London Festival 
Ballet, Feb. 11; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Mar. 13; Michael Rabin, March 18. 
(Ballets Espagnol, Dec. 10.) Addi- 
tional attractions: Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 15; Longines Symphonette, Feb 
19; Jaroff Don Cossacks, Feb. 26: 
Berlin Philharmonic, March 4. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
Director: David Robertson. Finney 
Chapel. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct 
19; Andres Segovia, Nov. 2; Jos 
Gingold, violin, with William Kur 
ban, pianist, Nov. 19; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nov. 23; New Music Quar 
tet, Dec. 6-7; Ernest and Miles 
Mauny, duo-pianists, Jan. 11; Fri 
rich Gulda, Jan. 18; Cleveland O 
chestra, March 1; George Lond 
March 14; Michael Rabin, March 2 
Cleveland Orchestra, April 12; Lacy 
Susi Jeans, organist, April 19; R 
dolf Firkusny, April 26; Harp 
Festival Concert, May 5. 








J. Herman Thu- 
manager, 
Artist Series 


Fausto Cleva, 
musical director, man, 


Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera 


rector: Robert L. Sidell. Stage dire: 
tor: Anthony L. Stivanello. Ballet d 
rectors: Lucien Prideaux and Lydi 
Arlova. Conductors: Fausto Clev 
Anton Coppola. Carlo Moresco, Ric! 
ard Karp, Nicholas Rescigno. Zoologi 
cal Gardens Pavilion. 4,000. Five-wee 
season, with Cincinnati Symphony and 
chorus from the Metropolitan Oper: 
Company, June 25 through July 30. 

Cincinnati May Festival Associc- 
tion, 142 W. Fourth St. Conductor 
Josef Krips. President: Carl Jacobs 
Managing secretary: Frederick Yeiser 
Music Hall, 3,660. Four concerts by 
Cincinnati Symphony, May Festival 
Chorus, Girls’ Glee Club from Mt. St 
Joseph College, high school chorus, 
children’s chorus and soloists, Wed 
nesday through Saturday during th: 
first week in May. 

Artist Series, 142 W. Fourth Si 
Manager: J. Herman Thuman. Tait 
\uditorium, 2,500. Eileen Farrell, Oct 
15; Ballets Espagnols, Dec. 6; Yma 
Sumac, Jan. 25. 

Matinee Musical Club. 
Bertha Krehbiel. Hall of 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Graffman, Oct. 28; Irmgard Seefried, 
Nov. 28; Isaac Stern, Jan. 20; Jerome 
Hines, Feb. 16; Soriano, March 28 

Cincinnati Chamber Music Soci- 
ety. Manager: Mrs. Rudolph Wur 
litzer. Taft Museum. Quintetto Boc 
cherini, Dec. 9; Barylli Quartet, Feb 
24; Berkshire Quartet, March 22. 

Cincinnati Music-Drama Guild, 2° 
E. Sixth St. President: Charlott 
Shockley. Music-Drama Guild sing 
ers and choral ensemble, with Cincin 
nati Symphony, in presentation o 
Shakespeare-Sibelius “The Tempest’ 
in conjunction with the Antioch Play 
ers, Dec. 3 and 4; new opera by Mark 
Bucci and a Gilbert and Sullivar 
opera early in 1955. 

LaSalle String Quartet. Four con 
certs at the College of Music Odeon 


President 
Mirrors 
1,200. Gary 
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Erich Leinsdorf, 

conductor of the 

Rochester Phil- 
harmonic 


Howard Hanson, 
director, Eastman 
School of Music 


Rochester 





By Jane S. Ricks 


lack F. Dailey, former manager of 

Oklahoma City Symphony, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Rochester Civic Music Association. 

Rochester Philharmonic. 60 Gibbs 
St. E. Auspices: Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. President: Raymond W. A\l- 
bright. Conductor and musical di- 
rector: Erich Leinsdorf. Executive 
secretary: Jack F. Dailey. Eastman 
Theatre, 3,352. Fourteen series con- 
certs; spring tour—April 12 to 26. 
Soloists: Margaret Harshaw, Nov. 
1 David Van Heusen and Sidney 
Mear, Dec. 1; Alma Trio: Maurice 
\ 
I 
~\ 


Vilk, Adolph Baller, Gabor Rejto, 
lec. 16; Millard Taylor, Jan. 6; 
ymon Goldberg, Jan. 20; Raya 
Garbousova, Feb. 10; Eileen Farrell, 
March 31. 

Rochester Pops Orchestra. 6() 
Gibbs St. E. Auspices: Civic Music 
Association. Conductor: Paul White 


Josef Krips, con- 
ductor of the 


Buffalo Philhar- 


monic 


Buffalo 





By Berna BERGHOLTZ 


Josef Krips became permanent con- 
luctor and musical director of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra this 
season. The subscription series has 
heen increased from ten to twelve 
pairs, expanding the season to 22 
weeks. Assistant manager, Ralph 
Burgard, replaces associate manager, 
Hans Vigeland. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, The Circle. Auspices: 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra So- 
‘iety. Conductor and musical di- 
rector: Josef Krips. President: Ed- 
vard H. Kavinoky. Manager: Ralph 
Black. Assistant manager: Ralph 
Burgard. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
2,939. Twelve pairs of Sunday after- 
noon and Tuesday evening concerts; 
twenty Pop concerts; fifteen youth 
concerts (eight for city children, with 
the co-operation of public, private, 
ind parochial schools; seven for su- 
burban children); ten summer Pop 
oncerts ; out-of-town concerts. Guest 
conductors: Joseph Rosenstock, Oct. 
22 and 24; Joseph Levine, Oct. 29 and 
30; Joseph Rosenstock, Jan. 2 and 4. 
Soloists: Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 6 
and 7; Jorge Bolet, Dec. 12 and 14; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 16 and 18; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 30 and Feb. 1; Max Miller 
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Ralph Black, man- 
ager of the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic 


President: Raymond W. Albright. 
Executive secretary: Jack F. Dailey. 
Eastman Theatre, 3,352. Twenty- 
three Saturday night series concerts. 
(guest conductors: Andre Kostelanetz, 
LeRoy Anderson. Soloists: Virgil 
Fox, Nov. 20; Beatrice Krievina, 
Nov. 27; Burl Ives, March 26; Sam- 
sonaires, Dec. 11; Sanroma, Jan. 8; 
Anna Russell, Jan. 22; Beggs Ballet 
Carnival, Feb. 

Civic Music Association Concert 
Series. Eastman Theatre, 3,352. Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
Oct. 16; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Nov. 1; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
27; London Festival Ballet, Feb. 16; 
George London, with the Buffalo 
Schola Cantorum, March 19. 

Kilbourn Hail Series, 26 Gibbs St. 
Auspices: Eastman School of Music, 
Howard Hanson, director; Clair Van 
\usdall, manager. Kilbourn Hall, 
500. Soloists: Bethany Beardslee and 
Jacques Monod, Nov. 9; Orazi 
Frugoni, Nov. 23; New Music Quar- 
tet, Dec. 14; Francis Tursi and Jose 
Echaniz, Jan. 4. 

Schuman Memorial Concerts. (Co! 
gate-Rochester —_ Divinity School. ) 
Auspices: Schuman Memorial, June 
Dickinson, president. Three concerts: 
Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, Dec. 7; 
lean Casadesus Feb. 8; Grant Johan 
nesen, March 22. 

Eastman Theatre, Capacity 3,352. 
Special events: Band of Irish Guards, 
Sept. 28; Sauter-Finegan Orchestra, 
Oct. 25; Yma Sumac and company, 
Feb. 4; Metropolitan Opera, May 19. 

Eastman School of Music. Li- 
rector: Howard Hanson. Faculty and 
student concerts. 

Eastman Symphonic Wind En- 
semble, Frederick Fennell, conductor. 
Concerts in Rochester and tour of the 
mid-west. 


ur 





Zorah B. Berry, 
manager, Zorah 
Berry Series 


and Analee Camp, Feb. 13 and 15; 
José Iturbi, Feb. 27 and March 1; 
Van Cliburn, March 13 and 15. Sub- 
scription series special performances: 
“La Traviata”, with guest artists 
Laurel Hurley, Giulio Gari, and 
Cornell MacNeil, Oct. 22 and 24; Bal- 
let Theatre, with Igor Youskevitch, 
Alicia Alonso, John Kriza, and Nora 
Kaye, Oct. 29 and 30; Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s “Sancta Civitas” (first per- 
formance in America), Nov. 21 and 
22; “Die Fledermaus”, with guest art- 
ists Ralph Herbert, Phyllis Curtin, 
Laurel Hurley, Vera Bryner, and 
Lloyd Thomas Leech, Jan. 2 and 4; 
3rahms Cycle, Jan. 16 and 18, Jan. 
30 and Feb. 1, Feb. 13 and 15; Mah- 
ler’s “Song of the Earth’, March 27 
and 29. Extra performance: Haydn's 
“Creation”, with Buffalo Schola Can- 
torum and guest soloists, March 6. 
Mid-winter tour: Canada, including 
Ottawa and Quebec, the New Eng- 
land States and New York State, Dec. 
1 through 10. 

Zorah Berry Concerts, 32 Court 
St Manager: Zorah B. Berry. Klein- 
hans Music Hall, 2,939. Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Oct. 
20; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 3 and 4; Boris Goldovsky Opera 
Theatre, Dec. 7; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 
11; Marge and Gower Champion, Jan. 
25; Whittemore and Lowe, Feb. 8; 
London Festival Ballet, Feb. 14; 
George London, Feb. 22; Roberta 
Peters, March 8. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 


385 Linwood Ave. Manager: Una M. 
Leeming. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Mary Seaton Room, 800. Quartetto 
Italiano, Nov. 1; Harpsichord Quar- 
tet, Dec. 6; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 
21; New’ Music Quartet, March 7; 
Albeneri Trio, April 4. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 511 Cit, 
Hall. Auspices: Buffalo Department 
of Parks. Conductor: Jan Wolanek. 
Manager: Francis L. Martin. Seven- 
teen summer outdocr “Concerts under 
the stars” (eight co-sponsored by the 
Albright Art Gallery; one by the Mu- 
sic Performance Trust Fund of the 
Buffalo Musicians Association). So 
loists: 46 resident artists. 

Buffalo Symphonette, 14 Chelten- 
ham Dr. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seator 
Room, 800. Fall and spring subscrip 
tion concerts of chamber music. So- 
loist: Allen Sigel, clarinet, Oct. 12 
Out-of-town concerts. 

Chromatic Club, 852 Kenmore Ave 
President: Marian Beardsley Albee 
Scholarship Committee Chairman 
Emilie Yoder Davis. Kleinhans Mu 
sic Hall, Mary Seaton Room, &00 
Artist recital: Leonard Pennario, Feb 
28; member recitals. 

Albright Art Gallery, 1285 Elm 
wood Ave. Auspices: Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy. Director: Edgard ( 
Schenck. Recital series; special con- 
cert by the Buffalo Symphonette, Fred 
Ressel, conductor, Dec. 29. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park. Curator of Education: 
Ellsworth Jaeger. Semi-monthly pro 
grams for children, November through 
May. 

Community Music School, 325 
Summer St. Director: Dorothy Hebb 
Spring concert, Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Mary Seaton Room, 800; monthly 
student recitals. 

Opera Workshop, 421 Richmond 
Ave. Auspices: Council of Social 
Agencies, Division of Recreation. Di- 
rector and producer: Leonard W. 


NEW YORK 


Treash, Eastman School of Music 
\dministrator Mrs Frank \ 
Yeager Productions of acts and 
scenes from operas; full-length pr: 


duction in May 

Jewish Center of Buffalo, 787 
Delaware Ave. Music counselor: Na 
than Ehrenreich Semi-monthly le 
ture-recitals by guest artists, Novem 
ber through May; special commem 
oration program of the 75th Birthday 
of Ernest Bloch 

Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Buffal 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park 
Director: Cameron Baird Special 
performance, Havdn’s “Creation” 
with Buffalo Philharmonic 

Other Choruses: Guido Male Cho 
us, Herbert W. Beattie, director; con 
cert in January, other events. Rubi 
stein Women’s Chorus, Reed Jerome, 
director; concerts to be announced 
Buffalo Choral Club, Squire Haskin, 
director: concert in May, other events 


Albany 





By Epcar S. VAN OLINDA 


Albany Symphony. Conduct 
Edgar Curtis Philip  Livingsto1 
High School, 1,200. Three concerts 
guest soloists 

Albany Civic Music Association. 
President Peter D. Kiernan, IJ: 
Philip Livingston High School, 1,200 
Alexander Brailowsky; Indianapolis 
Symphony; Julian Olevsky; Hilde 
(Gueden 

Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
tion. President: Edward French. Al 
bany Institute of History and Art 
100 \lbeneri Trio; Quintetto Bor 

(Continued on page 253 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director, Summer Session 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 - August 5, 1955 


FALL SESSION 


September 19, 1955 - June 1, 1956 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, N. Y. 
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By Avpert GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 \V. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor and musica! director: Alfred 
Wallenstein. Associate conductor: 
John Barnett. Manager: Alice Taylor. 
President: Henry Duque. Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, 2,670. Eighteen 
Thursday night concerts; twelve Fri- 
day afternoons; six Friday nights; 
thirteen Saturday morning “Sym- 
phonies for Youth”; five school con- 
certs; ten Standard Syiuphony Hour 
broadcasts; four NBC _ broadcasts: 
concerts in other cities: San Diego 4, 
Long Beach 4, Pasadena 6, Santa 
Barbara 5, Santa Monica 3, San 
Gabriel 2, Whittier 2, Claremont 2, 
one each in Riverside, Ventura, Taft, 
Redlands. San Bernardino, Bakers- 
field, Santa Ana, Escondido, Visalia. 
Subscription series soloists and spe- 
cial events: Richard Tucker, Nov. 4- 
oe Gary Graffman, Nov. 11-12; Of 
“Carmina Burana’, with Roger 
Wagner Chorale, Nov. 24-26; Artur 
Rubinstein, Dec. 9-10, 16-17; William 
Warfield, Jan. 6-7; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Jan. 13-14; Clifford Curzon, 
Jan. 27-28; Massimo Freccia, guest 
conductor, Feb. 3-4; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 10-11; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 
24-25; Elena Nikolaidi, March 3-4; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, March 10-11; 
Lukas Foss, guest conductor, March 
17-18; Dame Myra Hess, March 24- 
25; Walter Hendl, guest conductor, 
\pril 7-8; Verdi “Requiem”, with 
Roger Wagner Chorale, April 14-15. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
N. Highland Ave. President: Mrs. 
Norman Chandler. Artistic director: 
Wynn Rocamora. Manager: William 
Severns. Musical director: John 
Barnett. Hollywood Bowl, 20,000. 
Eight weeks of symphony and popular 
concerts with Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, special events, soloists, July to 
September. 

Los Angeles Civic Light Opera As- 
sociation, 427 \V. Fifth St. General 
manager: Edwin Lester. President: 
Eric Scudder. Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, 2,670. Ten to tweive weeks of 
light opera and musical comedy, local 
productions and Broadway importa- 
tions. 


Se 1*_— 11>] >——>——>*—_————— —— 


Huttenback Artist Bureau 


(formerly Behymer Artist Bureau ) 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


BOOKINGS 


Philharmonic Auditorium 


Alfred Wallen- 


Alice Taylor, 
manager of the stein, conductor, 


Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic 


Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic 


Greek Theater, Griffith Park, Man- 
aging director: James A. Doolittle. 
Capacity: 4,407. Ten weeks, beginning 
first week of July—New York City 
Ballet, José Greco Dancers, one opera, 
one musical, one Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. 

Community Civic Music Associa- 


tion, 707 Philharmonic Auditorium 
bldg. Directors: Moss and Hayman. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, 2,670; 


Shrine Auditorium, 6,000. Romberg 
Festival, Oct. 4; Alexandra Danilova 
and company, Oct. 30; Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, Nov. 
20; London Festival Ballet, Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1; Ballet Theater, Jan. 17-22; 
Solomon, Jan. 24; Ballet Russe de 
Mente Carlo, Feb. 17-23; De Paur 
Infantry rier Feb. 1; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 12; Marian Autorecm, 
Feb. 14; Wilheln 'Backhaus, Feb. 2 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 18; Reale . 
Dobbs, March 1. Salzburg Marionette 
Theater, Dec. 28-Jan. 1. 

Music Guild, 3089 Wilshire Blvd. 
President: Raymond Kendall. Vice- 
president and musical director: Al- 
fred Leonard. Wilshire Ebell Theater, 
1,294; Bovard Auditorium, — 1,800. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 10; 
Quintetto Boccherini, Nov. 24; Fine 
Arts Wind Players, Jan. 12; Juilliard 
Quartet, Feb. 1; Trio di Trieste, Feb. 
13; Budapest Quartet, Feb: 28; 
sarylli Quartet, Mar. 15; Vegh 
Quartet, April 2. Junior Music Guild: 
Quintetto Soccherini, Nov. 27; Trio 
di Trieste, Feb. 12. 

Monday Evening Concerts (for- 
merly Evenings on the Roof), c/o 
program director, Lawrence Morton, 
455 N. Doheny, Dr., Beverly Hills, 


Telephone: Mutual 6936 


1 OO 





DOROTHY LEDGER 


“Throughout the performance the singer 
charm which won her audience completely 


Mezzo 
Soprano 


radiated a_ personal 


Los Angeles Daily News 


RADIO—TELEVISION—OPERA—RECITAL 
Personal Representative: DOROTHY HUTTENBACK 
432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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427 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. ) 





William Severns, 

manager of the 

Hollywood Bowl 
Association 


Elmer Wilson, 

manager of con- 

cert series in 
Pasadena 


Calif. Los Angeles County Audi- 
torium, West Hollywood Park, 600. 
Twelve concerts of contemporary and 
early classical music by resident 
musicians. 


Opera Foundation of Los Angeles, 
c/o United Artists Theatre, down- 
town, 933 S. Broadway. President: 
D. B. Lewis. Musical director: Carl 
Mastroianni. Six performances, Nov. 
10-15: “La Bohéme”, “La Traviata”, 
“Barber of Seville”, all once in 
English and once in Italian. Resident 
singers. 

Debuts and Encores. Manager: 
Irwin Parnes, Hollywood. Sponsored 
by Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts. Wilshire Ebell The- 
ater, 1,294. John Lombardi, Sept. 19; 
Toscha Seidel, Max Rabinowitsch, 
Los Angeles String Quartet, Oct. 17; 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Nov. 21; 

“Madama Butterfly”, Dec. 12; Galla- 
Rini, Jan. 9; Andre Previn, Feb. 20; 
Festival of Negro Music, March 13; 
Tokyae Hanayagi dancers, April 3; 
John Charles Thomas, May 8; Louis 
Kaufman, June 5. Other Parnes 
events: Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 8; Henny 
Ekstrom, Nov. 7; Dances of Faith, 
Dance Voodoo, to be announced; In- 
ternational Folk Dance Festival, 
March 26. 

Mary Bran International Artists 
Bureau Agency, P. ©. Box 8572, 
Hollywood. Wilshire Ebell, 1,294. 
Andres Segovia, Dec. 11; Eugene 
List, Jan. 16; Burl Ives, March 12; 
Anna Russell, March 21, 22; Amiram 
Rigai, to be announced; José Greco, 
April 10-24. 

Los Angeles Chamber Symphony. 
Conductor: Lukas Foss. Royce Hall, 
UCLA, — 2,500. Cimarosa’s “The 
Secret Marriage” and Zador’s “For- 
ever Rembrandt,” Jan Popper con- 
ducting, Jan. 16; other concerts. 

University of California at Los 
Angeles Concert series. Royce Hall, 
2,500. Three concerts by Los Ange- 
les Chamber Symphony; three young 
artists in joint recital. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Local sponsor: Southern California 
Symphony Association. Shrine Audi- 
torinm, 6,000. Repeats San Francisco 
repertoire in Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles County Museum Cham- 
ber Concerts. Exposition Park. Free 
Sunday afternoon chamber music by 
various resident musicians and organi- 
zations. 

Occidental College Artist Series. 
Director: Leon Ettinger. Thorne 
Hall, 960. Robert Merrill, Oct. 15; 
Jean Fenn, Nov. 15; Andres Segovia, 
Dec. 9; John Browning, Jan. 12; Vi- 
enna Choir Boys, Feb. 28; Adele 
Marcus, March 28. Also four free 
Sunday afternoon chamber concerts: 
Hollywood String Quartet, Fine Arts 
Wind Players, others to be announced. 

Huttenback Artist Bureau, 427 \\. 
Fifth St. Manager: Dorothy Hutten- 
back. Wilshire Ebell Theater, 1,294. 
Carol Stanley, Oct. 3; Jose Kahan, 
Oct. 16. 

University of Southern California. 
Dean, School of Music: Raymond 
Kendall. Bovard Auditorium, 1,800. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, in co-opera- 
tion with Music Guild, Nov. 10; Uni- 
versity Symphony, Nov. 14; Los An- 
geles Flute Club, Nov. 21; Robert 
Lhe yt Nov. 22; John Crown, Dec. 

; D’Albert’s “Tiefland”, Walter Du- 


cloux conducting, Dec. 10, 11; Christ- 
mas program. 

Inglewood Symphony.  Centinella 
Music Association, 1000 Turo Ave., 
Inglewood. Conductor: Ernst Gebert. 
George Green Atiditorium, 1,030. Six 
Sunday evening concerts; two young 
people’s concerts. 

East Los Angeles Junior College. 
Chamber music series. School audi- 
torium, 1,500. Eudice Shapiro, Yaltah 
Menuhin, April 24; Los Angeles Pi- 
ano Quartet, Jan. 16; Hollywood 
Quartet, Feb. 27; Musart Quartet, 
May 15. 

Immaculate Heart College. Schoo! 
Auditorium, 600. Five concerts. 

Beverly Hills Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Beverly Hills High School, 1,700 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 13; 
Tossy Spivakowsky, Jan. 13; Roger 
Wagner Chorale and Chamber Or- 
chestra, in February; Carmelita M: 
racci, in March. 

Ojai Valley Festivals, Ltd., ©) 
Calif. Musical director: Lawren 
Morton. Nordhoft Auditorium, 406 
Ojai Civic Park. Chamber mus 
concerts, late May. 

Philharmonic Artists Association 
Inc. of Santa Monica. President: Ca | 
A. Davis, 220 Santa Monica Blv 
Santa Monica. Santa Monica Hig 
School, 1,460. Los Angeles Philha 
monic, Nov. 6; Andres Segovia, De 
4; Leah and Shirley Effenbach, Ja: 
9; Gérard Souzay, Feb. 8; Los Ai 
geles Philharmonic, March 6 a1 
April 2. 

Westside Jewish Community Cer- 
ter, 5870 W. Olympic Blvd. Pagani 
Quartet, Dec. 4; Chassman-Ostro\ 
Ensemble, Jan. 8; Nikolai and Joann 
Graudan, Feb. ty 

Claremont Artists Series. Bridg« 
Auditorium, Claremont, 1,200. Robe: 
Weede, Oct. 4; Los Angeles Philhar 
monic, Dec. 3, March 27; Rudolf Fi 
kusny, Feb. 15; Jascha Heifet: 
March 2. 

University of Redlands Concert 
Series. Memorial Chapel, 500. Robe: 
Shaw Chorale, Nov. 12; Andres Se 
govia, Dec. 2; Los Angeles Philhar 
monic, Feb. 16; Eillen Farrell, Mare 
2; University-Community Symphony 
May 11. 


Pasadena 





By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Elmer Wilson Concert Course, 3()() 
E. Greene St. Manager: Elmer Wil 
son. Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 
3,000. Jean Fenn, Oct. 19; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Nov. 10; Jenni 
Tourel, Jan. 14; Solomon, Jan. 26; 
Walter Gieseking, Feb. 17; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 24; Rob 
ert Weede, March 8; George Lon 
don, April 13; New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony, April 28. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus 
pices: Pasadena Philharmonic Com 
mittee. Chairman: Mrs. James H 
McCarthy. Soloists: Gary Graffman, 
Dec. 1; Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 15; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 19; Nathan 
Milstein, Feb. 9; Lukas Foss, guest 
conductor, March 16; Elena Niko 
laidi, March 30. Alfred Wallenstein 
conducts all except one concert. 

Coleman Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, 16 N. Marengo St. Manager 
Harlow Mills. Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. Paganini Quartet, Nov. 1; 
Quintetto Boccherini, Nov. 29; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, Jan. 17; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 27; Barylli Quartet, 
March 14; Coleman Audition win- 
ners, March 27; Vegh Quartet, Apri! 
4. 

Pasadena Symphony, 181 S. Los 
Robles Ave. Conductor: Richard Lert 
Manager: Mrs. William C. Young 
Nine concerts. 

Pasadena Civic Music Association. 
President: Mrs. James G. Newcomb 
Musical director: Richard Lert. Pasa 
dena Civic Auditorium, 3,000. Four 
orchestra concerts, two choral con- 
certs, two youth concerts. 
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Long Beach 





By Auice S. DuRHAM 


Long Beach Philharmonic, 408 F. 
First St.  Auspices: Long Beach 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Robert Resta. President: Charles M. 
Evett. Secretary: Marian Higgins. 
Concert Hall, 1,330. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: student audi- 
tion winners, Jan. 30; Carl Palangi, 
Feb. 27. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus- 
pices: Long Beach Women’s Com- 
mittee for Southern California Sym- 
phony Association. President: Mrs. 
John W. Persons. Concert Hall, 1,330. 
Four subscription concerts, Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting. Soloists : 


Robert Resta, 
conductor of the 
Long Beach Phil- 


harmonic 





Gary Graffman, Dec. 5; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 20; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 12; Elena Nikolaidi, in March. 
Two student concerts sponsored by the 
music department of the city schools. 

Civic Music Association, 4445 
Heather Rd. President: Hugh B. 
McDuftee. Secretary: Olive Mc- 
Duffee. Woodrow Wilson Auditori- 
um, 1,686. Robert Weede, Oct. 5; 
\lexandra Danilova and her Ensemble, 
Oct. 27; DePaur Infantry Chorus, 
Feb. 2; Isaac Stern, Feb. 24. 

Municipal Art Center. Presents 
chamber-music concerts through a 
grant from the Los Angeles Courtty 
Board of Supervisors and with spon- 
sorship of the Los Angeles County 
Music Commission. Director: Sam- 
uel W. Heavenrich. Art Center, 300. 
Fifteen concerts. 

Long Beach City College Choir. 
Director: Royal Stanton. Regular 
concerts and spring tour. 


San Diego 





By ConsTaANcE HERRESHOFF 


The San Diego Symphony will be 
directed by Robert Shaw in six sum- 
mer concerts in Balboa Park Bowl, 
ind three chamber music concerts in 
Hoover Auditorium. The San Diego 
Philharmonic is presenting five Satur- 
day morning concerts for young 
people, under guest conductors, in 
Russ Auditorium. 

The Musical Arts Society  an- 
nounces that Nikolai Sokoloff will 
conduct five orchestral concerts on 
Sunday afternoons next summer in La 
Jolla High School Auditorium. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Con- 
ductor: Alfred Wallenstein. Four 
concerts in Russ Auditorium. Solo- 
ists: Gary Gratiman, Dec. 2; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 23; Elena Nikolaidi, 
April 3. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
“Tosca”, in the Fox Theater, Nov. 2, 
with Dorothy Kirsten, Brian Sulli- 
van, Robert Weede, and S. Baccaloni. 
This event was sponsored by the San 
Diego Opera Guild, Mrs. A. J. Suth- 
erland, president. 

Master Artist Series. Managers: 
William FE. and Katherine R. King. 
Russ Auditorium. Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, Nov. 13; 
Theodor Uppman, Jan. 26; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 14; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 26; George Lon- 


February 15, 1955 


don, April 15; Josette and Yvette Ro- 
man, April 23. 

De Lannoy-Howarth Attractions. 
“Three for Tonight”, Oct. 30 (Russ 
Auditorium); Tyroliers, Nov. 6 
(Russ Auditorium); Salzburg Mar- 
ionette Theater, Jan. 15 (Roosevelt 
Auditorium ). 

Civic Music Association. Russ 
Auditorium. Leonard Warren, Oct. 2; 
Danilova Dance Ensemble, Oct. 24; 
Griller Quartet, Nov. 28; Gina Bac- 
haver, Dec. 20; Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 
13; Victoria de los Angeles, March 
»? 


Coronado Community Concert As- 
sociation. Corcnado High School 
Auditorium. Aldo Parisot, Oct. 27; 
Lola Montez and Company, Jan. 6; 
Robert Weede, March 5; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, March 21. 

Grossmont Community Concert 
Association. Grossmont High School 
Auditorium. Men of Song, Oct. 12; 
Societa Corelli, Nov. 30; Frances 
Yeend, Jan. 10; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, March 22. 

Chula Vista Community Associa- 
tion.’ Chula Vista Recreation Build- 
ing. Stephen Kemalyan, _ baritone, 
Oct. 22; Ray Dudley, pianist, Feb 
8; Angelaires, Feb. 25. 


Berkeley 





By HeLen Cviarke Love 


Berkeley Community Concert As- 
sociation, 25 Oak Ridge Rd. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. William DeLoss Love 
Secretary: Mrs. Ralph Hoyt. Com- 
munity Theater, 3,500. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 1; Joseph Szigeti, Jan 
10; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb 
11; William Warfield and Leontyne 
Price, Feb. 18; First Piano Quartet, 
March 19; Dame Myra Hess, March 
31; Jose Greco and company, April 
7; Risé Stevens, April 22. 

University of California. Chair- 
man, department of music: Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell. Secretary, committee 
on drama, lectures and music: Betty 
Connors. Community Theater, 3,500; 
Wheeler Auditorium, 934; Dwinelle 
Hall, 487. Hungarian Quartet, July 
1 and July 8; Budapest Quartet, July 
19; Adolph Baller pianist, and Mau 
rice Wilk, violinist, Aug. 3 and Aug 
10; Francis Knight, July 12; Rivka 
Mandelkern, violinist (in a program 
of contemporary Israeli music), July 
22; Summer Session Chorus Concert. 
July 29; Verna Osborne, soprano, and 
Robert Vetlesen, piano, Oct. 27; 
Frances Wiener and Lev Shorr, violin 
and piano sonata recital, Nov. 3; New 
Art Wind Quintet, Nov. 7; Quintetto 
Boccherini, Nov 28 ; Salzburg 
Marionette Theater, Nov. 30: Bern- 
hard Abramowitsch, pianist, Jan. 9, 
23; Feb. 11, 25; March 16, 29; April 
12, 19, eight concerts, all the Beetho- 
ven piano sonatas; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
three all-Scarlatti harpsichord con- 
certs, March 20, 27; April 3; Griller 
Quartet, March 6, 13; April 10; May 
1, 17, 25. U C Orchestra, Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell, conductor; free concert, 
Nov. 21; U C Band and Chorus, 
James Berdahl and Edward Lawton, 
conductor; U C Glee Club and Treble 
Clef, Robert Commanday, director, 
free concerts; Noon Concert series, 
every Thursday throughout fall and 
spring semesters, by students and 
faculty members. 

Youth Concerts, San Francisco 
Symphony. Auspices: Berkeley-Al- 
bany Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and Berkeley Public 
Schools. Community Theater, 3,500. 
Conductor: Earl Murray. Four con- 
certs. 

Little Symphony. Auspices: Little 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Greg- 
ory Millar. Executive secretary: Lil- 
lian Garber, P. O. Box 188, Berkeley. 
Berkeley Little Theater, 650. Five 
concerts. 

Standerd Hour Concerts. San 
Francisco Symphony. Conductor : 


Enrique Jorda, Community Theater 
3,500. Two concerts. 

Berkeley Opera Theater. Auspices: 
Berkeley Unified School District. Di- 
rector: Marsden Argall. Little Thea- 
ter, 628 (seven performances) ; Com- 
munity Theater, 3,500 (two perform- 
ances). Berkeley Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Gregory Millar. Community 
Theater, two concerts. Berkeley 
Little Theater recitals. Little Theater 
628. Marco Sorisio, tenor, Sept. 14; 
others. Artists Concerts Series 
Cesar Cursi and Dorothy Pring Bal- 
let, Sept. 19; Hindu Temple Dance 
recital, Shevarian and Janaki, Oct. 3; 
Florence Quatararo, soprano, Novy 
19. 

San Francisco Ballet Association. 
Director: Harold Christensen. Man- 
agement: Harry DeWitt. Community 
Theater, 3,500. Danilova and Her 
Ensemble, Nov. 2: New York City 
Ballet, “The Nutcracker”, Dec. 21; 
London Festival Ballet, Dec. 13; 
spring festival, April 28 

Community Theater Recitals. Au 
spices: California Civic Music and 
Arts Foundation. Community Thea- 
ter, 3,500. Solomon, Jan 15; Walter 
Gieseking,. Feb. 10 

Berkeley Young Peoples Sym- 
phony. Conductor: Jessica Marcelli 
Secretary: Mrs. William Page Doug 
las, 22 Poppy Lane Community 
Theater, 3,500 

Chamber Music Series for the 
Young. Auspices: Friends of Music 
Secretary: Mrs. M. D. Taylor, 208 
Panoramic Way. Garfield Auditor- 
ium, 1,200. Griller Quartet, three 
concerts. 

Richmond Civic Music Association, 
628 Humboldt St., Richmond. Presi 
dent: E. G. Harlow. Secretary: Mrs 
James A. MecVittie. Richmond Me 
morial Auditorium, 3,800 Leonard 
Warren, Sept. 13: Sigmund Romberg 
Festival, Oct. 8; Danilova Dance En 
semble. Nov. 6; Luboshutz and Nem 
enoff, Jan. 24; DePaur Infantry Chor 
us. Feb. 9; Victoria de los Angeles, 
March 20; Benno & Sylvia Rabinof, 
April 19 

Acalanes Community Concert As- 
sociation. \\alnut Creek. President 
Lawrence Vance. Secretary: Frances 
L. Edwards. High School Auditor 
ium, 800. Men of Song, Oct. 21; 
Mata and Hari, Nov. 6; Byron Janis, 
Tan. 26; David and Maria Lloyd, Feb 


5; Saramae Endich, April 26 


Sacramento 





By WiLuiam C. GLACKIN 


Saturday Club Celebrity Series, 
1312 K St. Auspices: Sacramento 
Saturday Club. President Esther 
Werbke. Manager: Wilma Murphy 
Memorial Auditorium, 4,400. Old Vic 
Company, Noy. 8; London Festival 
Ballet, Dec. 14; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Jan. 27; Isaac Stern, Feb. 23; 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, March 3; Dame 
Myra Hess, March 15; opera produc 
tion by local artists, April or May 
Extra events: second performances 
by Old Vic Company and London 
Festival Ballet 

Sacramento Opera Committee, 
1312 K St. Auspices: Sacramento 
Saturday Club, Sacramento Opera 
Guild. Manager: Wilma Murphy. 
Memorial Auditorium, 4,400. San 
Francisco Opera Company, in “Rigo 
letto”, Oct. 9. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Kenneth Haminaker. Me 
morial Auditorium, 4,400. Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Nov. 2; Heiman 
Godes, Dec 1: Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Jan. 7; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 10; Jascha Heifetz, March 10; 
Yi-Kwei Sze, April 23. 

Sacramento Philharmonic, 52° 
Ochsner Bldg. Auspices: Philhar 
monic Association. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Mrs. Sheldon 
Brandenburger. Sacramento High 
School Auditorium, 1,400. Five sub 
scription concerts; two Family con- 
certs. Soloists and special events: 


Josette and Yvette Roman, Oct. 22; 
Carl Palangi, Nov. 19; Verdi “Re- 
quiem”, Jan. 21; Eugene Gash, Feb 
25; concert version of “The Bartered 
Bride”, with Désiré Ligeti, April 15 
Sacramento Civic Repertory The- 
ater, 1419 H St. Director: Anthony 
Reid. San Francisco Ballet, Dec. 22; 
José Greco and Company, April 5 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Series, 
216 © St. Acting director: Ernest 
Van Harlingen. Chairman: Mrs. Arn 
old Waybur. Crocker Gallery, 300 
Concerts by local and visiting artists 
Sacramento Choral Society. |i 
rector: Fritz Berens. President: David 
Ogden. Memorial Auditorium, 4,400 
Sacramento High School Auditoriun 
1,400. Verdi “Requiem” with Sacra 
mento Philharmonic; one other cor 
cert 
Sacramento Bach Society. |)i 
rector: Frank Pursell, 4100 Holliste: 
Ave, Carmichael. Orchestral conduc 
tor: Frederic Errett. Four concerts 
Sacramento State College. Chair 
man, music department Frederick 
Westphal. Litthke Symphony, James 
Adair, conductor. College chorus 
Paschal Monk, director Concert 
Band, Norman J. Hunt, conductor 
Sacramento Junior College. ( 
lege orchestra, Norman Lamb, « 
ductor. Chorus, Stewart Tulley, 
rector 


Oakland 


continued from page 245 





President Harvey 
Lyon Sponsors summer concerts 
opera, light opera, ballet, in co-opera 
tion with Oakland Board of Park Di 
rectors (City Hall), at Woodminster 
Amphitheater, 3,000 

Contra Costa Concert Guild, A: 
tioch Manager: Helen Page. Sar 
Francisco Symphony, Dec. 11; Boris 
Blinder and Dorothy Franklin, Jar 
10; Desire Ligeti, March 21; Serge 
Temoff Ballet, April 11 

Richmond Civic Music Association, 
628 Humboldt St., Richmond. Pres 
dent: Edwin R. Brooks. Secretar 
Mrs. James A. Mac Vittie. Ricl 
mond Memorial Auditorium, 3,700 
Leonard Warren, Sept. 13; Sigmund 
Romberg Festival, Oct. 8: Alexandra 
Danilova and her Ensemble, Ni V l: 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 24; 
De Paur Infantry Chorus, Feb. 9; 
Victoria de los Angeles, March 20 

Community Concert Associations: 

San Leandro, 350 Juana Ave. Presi 
dent: Bryant F Figeroid San 
Leandro High School. Men of Song, 
Oct. 20; Mata and Hari, Nov. 8&8; 
Samuel Sorin, Feb. 21; Eileen Farrell 


Broadway 


March 9 

Martinez Junior High School 
John Carter, Oct. 20; Mata and Hari, 
Nov. 6: Lola Montez Dancers, Jan 


26: Mauney Brothers, March 10 

Acalanes High School, Laf vette 
Men of Song, Oct. 21; Byron Janis, 
Tan. 26; David and Maria Lloyd, Feb 
5; Saramae Endich, April 26 

Alameda High School Nan 
Merriman, Dec. 8; Lola Montez 
Dancers, Jan. 20; Stephen Kemalyan, 
March 30 

Los Gatos. Mata and Hari, N 
5: Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 18; Elena 


Nikolaidi, Feb. 28; Camilla Wicks, 


April 15 ; 
Hayward High School Lola 
Montez Dancers, Jan. 28; Leon 


Fleisher, Feb. 1; Budapest Quartet, 
March 3; Yi-Kwei Sze, April 18 
Petaluma. High School. Stephen 
Kemalyan, Nov. 1; Lola Montez 
Dancers, Tan. 27: Leonard Rose, Feb 
17: Mauney Brothers, March 11 
Sunnyvale. Jarvis Bishop School 
Stephen Kemalyan, Nov. 3; Ricard 
Odnoposoff, Dec. 3; Boris and Holi, 
Feb. 15: Ray Dudley, March 4 
Roseville. David and Maria Lloyd, 
Feb. 3: Mauney Brothers, March 14 
Redwood City Paganini Quartet 
Nov. 9; Lola Montez Dancers, Jan 
19; Mauney Brothers, March 7 
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Lillian Powell 

Bonney, director, 

Bonney Concert 
Bureau 


Massimo Freccia, 
conductor, Balti- 
more Symphony 


Baltimore 





By Georce Kent BELLOws 


For the first time in its history, 
Baltimore had a third music critic, 
when the Evening Sun appointed 
George Kent Bellows to head its 
music department. 

—_, M. Colt resigned as mana- 
ger of the Baltimore Symphony, and 
Robert E. MacIntyre was named her 
successor. For the first time in sev- 
eral seasons, the symphony has made 
two extended tours, playing in the 
northern states of the Eastern sea- 
board. 

An important contribution to the 
winter musical season was the series 
of three concerts given by the Cham- 
ber Music Society, presenting in per- 
son three outstanding contemporary 
composers: William Schuman, Roger 
Sessions, and Aaron Copland. 

The Peabody Conservatory has an- 
nounced two major events for the 
spring: a Festival of Contemporary 
Music, under Henry Cowell; a Bach 
Festival under Ifor Jones. 

Baltimore Symphony, 800 Cathedral 
St. Auspices: Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Musical di- 
rector and conductor: Massimo Frec- 
cia. President: Eugene S. Williams. 
Manager: Robert E. MacIntyre. Ly- 
ric Theatre 2,800. Twelve mid-week 
concerts; ten Saturday night concerts: 
educational concerts (at high-school 
auditoriums) ; other concerts in Mary- 
land cities. Two tours in northern 
East-coast cities of three weeks. 
Guest og taney” Richard Austin, 
Jan. 12, 1 3 Jones Perlea, Feb. 2; Don 
Gillis, neh, Mid-week concerts so- 
loists : Zino Francescatti, Oct. 27; 
“Boris Godounoff”, with Jerome 
Hines, Mary Jane Kemp, Kira Bakla- 
nova, Andrew McKinley, Joshua 
Hecht, Howard University “Choir, 
Warner Lawson, director, Nov. 10: 
Cl audio Arrau, Nov. 7; televised 
Christmas program with Nadine Con- 
ner, Joshua Hecht, Peabody Prepara- 
tory Senior Choir, George Woodhead, 
director, Dec. 16; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Jan. 19; Dame Myra Hess, Feb. 2: 


“; 





Frederick R. Hu- 
ber, manager, 
Lyric Theatre 


Reginald Stewart, 
director of the 
Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music 


William Primrose, Feb. 16; Oscar 
Shumsky, Feb. 23; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, March 2; “Carmina Burana” f 
with Ellen Faull, Rutgers University 
Choir, F. Austin Walter, director, 
March 16. Saturday night soloists: 
Rogers and Hammerstein Night, with 
Adelaide Bishop, Winifred Heckman, 
Wesley Dalton, Donald Gramm, 
Western Maryland College Choir, Al- 
fred de Long, director, Oct. 23; 
Thomas Brockman, Oct. 30; “Tosca”, 
with Shirlee Emmons, Louis Roney, 
Williams Chalmers, Garfield Swift, 
Toshua Hecht, Baltimore Recreation 
Chorus, A. Lee Jones, director, Feb. 
12: Oscar Shumsky, Feb. 26; Gary 
Graffman, March 12; Earl Wild, 
March 19. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, 


1 E. Mt. Vernon Pl. Director: Regi- 
nald Stewart. Dean: Virginia Carty. 
Superintendent, preparatory depart- 
ment: Leah Thorpe. Peabody Con- 
servatory Concert Hall, 1,000. Can- 
dlelight Concerts—Little Orchestra, 
Reginald Stewart, conductor. Solo- 


ists: Mitchell Miller, William Kroll, 
David Mankowitz, Avron Twerdow- 
sky, Oct. 5; Ogden Nash, Joseph 
Pizzo, Oct. 19; “| Combattimento di 
Tancredi e di Clorinde” , with Joseph 
Laderoute, Lynn Taylor Hebden, 
Joseph McCall, and “L’Histoire du 
Soldat”, Nov. 2; New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Nov. 16; Fedrico 
Rey and Pilar Gomez, Nov. 30; 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”, with 
Walter Schurr, Patricia Neway, John 
Butler; “The Telephone”, with Edith 
Gordon, Malcolm Bernstein, Dec. 14. 

Student organizations: Peabody Or- 
chestra, George Hurst, conductor; 
Peabody Chorus and Madrigal 
Groups, Ifor Jones, director; opera 
class, Ernest Lert, director, and Le- 
roy Evans, coach. 

Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 N. 
Charles St. Director: Lillian Powell 
Bonney. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. 

Six concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Guest conductors: Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, Jan. 26; Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, ag 9. Soloists: Rudolf 
Serkin, Dec. 1; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 
5: Nicanor Zabalete Jan. 26; Solo- 
mon, March 23. 

Four Tuesday concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony. Soloists: 









In the heart of historic Baltimore 


Education background. 
Member NASM. 





The Peabody offers complete musical training in all branches for 
the beginner or advanced student. 
Sacred Music, School Music, Concert Career. 
Virtuoso, B. Mus., M. Mus., "Teacher's Certificate, Diploma. 
mate specializes in the preparation of orchestral musicians with Music 
Dormitory facilities for men and women. 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 27-AUGUST 6 
For Catalog write: 
The Registrar—17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


STEWART, Director 


Composition, Music Therapy, 
Scholarships available. 


The Pea- 
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Casadesus, Nov. 9; Isaac Stern, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 8; Victoria 
de Los Angeles, Feb. 15; Artur Ru- 
binstein, April 5. 

Lyric Theatre. Manager: Frederick 
R. Huber. Capacity: 2,800. Metro- 
politan Opera Company. “Andrea 
aca March 28; “Manon”, March 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Charles 
and 3lst Sts. Director: Adelyn D. 
3reeskin. Capacity: 348. Young 
Musicians Series: New York Brass 
Ensemble, Oct. 9; Dulcimore Quar- 
tet, Nov. 6; Juilliard Quartet, Dec. 
11; Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, Jan. 15; 
Irene Hawthorne, Feb. 12; New York 
Woodwind Quartet, with Vera Brod- 
sky, March 5. Dance Series: Paul 
Draper and Ruth Currier, Jan. 11; 
Jean Leon Destine, Feb. 15; Harriet 
Ann Gray, March 1. 

Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 
Director: Leigh Martinet. Artistic 
advisor: Rosa Ponselle. Lyric Thea- 
tre, 2,800. “Il Trovatore”’, Nov. 12. 
13 and 14; “Cavalleria Rusticana”, 
“Pagliacci”, Feb. 18, 19 and 20; 
“Faust”, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Brown Memorial Church Choir, 
1316 Park Ave. Organist and direc- 
tor: Eugene Belt. Monthly organ re- 
citals and major choral works. Spring 
Bach Festival: B minor Mass. 

Bureau of Music (Department of 
Recreation and Parks). Superintend- 


ent: Earl F. Forman, 1714 Park Ave. 
Sponsors ten Saturday night concerts 

Symphony at the 
summer band con- 


of the Baltimore 
Lyric Theatre: 





Patrick Hayes, 

manager of 

American Univer- 
sity Concerts 


Washington, D. C. 





Robert 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


REGINALD 


By THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Innovations in the marketing of mu- 
sic heralded the current season in 
the nation’s capital. Patrick Hayes 
instituted a “Pay As They Play Plan” 
for his two series tickets. Patrons 
paid one third of the series price by 
Nov. 1 and received tickets for the 
first two concerts. Another third, paid 
by Jan. 1, brought the next two con- 
certs tickets, and the final two come 
with a Feb. 1 payment. A “money 
back guarantee” broadcast frequently 
by Mr. Haves before the Bach Aria 
Group concert in Constitution Hall 
aided in drawing an audience of over 
three thousand. Each patron not sat- 
isfied with the concert at the conclu- 
sion was privileged to turn in his 
ticket stub for full refund. No one 
requested refunds. 

The American University of Cham- 
ber Music Society up to this season 
offered concerts without admission 
fees. depending upon interested spon- 
sors for support. This year one dol- 
lar admission is charged and the au- 
diences have increased enormously. 
Super Attractions Inc., established by 
the Feld brothers, sponsored the first 
financially successful summer of con- 
tinuous outdoor entertainment here, 
and the venture was the first of its 
kind in the country to be sponsored 
by two individuals. 

The National Symphony is again 
in the recording field after a lapse of 
some years, and one of the four re- 
leases by Westminster is in the top ten 
of bestsellers. 


Constance Snow, 


manager, 
Concert Bureau 


certs; state-wide News-Post contest. 


Gilbert and Sheely Celebrity 
Series. Director: David Gilbert. Lyric 
Theatre, 2,800. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 1 and 2; Boris 
Goldovsky, Opera Theatre, Oct. 11; 
Ballets Espagnols, Oct. 28, 29; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, Nov. 4; 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 5; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Dec. 4; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Jan. 10; London Festival Bal- 
let, Jan. 21, 22: Berlin Philharmon 1i¢, 
Jan. 26; Indianapolis Symphony, 
March 14; Ballet Theatre, March 20, 
21 


Baltimore Community Concerts 
Series. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. George 
London, Oct. 9; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Oct. 25; Szymon Goldberg 
Nov. 27; Mata and Hari, Jan. 3; 
Clifford Curzon, March 8; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 30. 


Handel Choir. Director: James 
Winship Lewis. Second Baptist 
Church. Annual Christmas perform- 


ances of “Messiah”; spring concerts 

Chamber Music Society of Baiti- 
more. Musical director: Hugo W<is- 
gall. Museum of Art, 448. Three 
concerts featuring contemporary 1 u- 
sic, with the composer as speak r 
William Schuman, Nov. 23; Re 
Sessions, Dec. 7; Aaron Copla:d, 
Jan. 18. 

Baltimore and Ohio Men's Gree 
Club. Director: James Allen Da -h 
Christmas concert, with Baltimore aid 
Ohio’s Women’s Music Club, Dec. 
spring concerts. 


Richard Bales 

musical director 

National Gallery 
Concerts 


Snow 





John S. Edwards, 
manager, Na- 
tional Symphony 


Howard Mitchell, 
conductor, Na 
tional Symphony 


National Symphony, 2002 P St., 
N.W. Auspices: National Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. President: Hugh K. Duf- 
field. Manager: John S. Edwards 
Constitution Hall, 3,844; Lisner Au- 
ditorium, 1,502. Twenty Wednesd 
evening concerts in two series, odd 
and even, at Constitution Hall; four 
Thursday afternoon concerts, repeat 
ing the programs of the previous 
Wednesdays, at Lisner auditorium; 
four suburban concerts at the Col 
seum of the University of Maryland, 
College Park; nine special concerts 
not on series; twelve free children’s 
concerts sponsored by local firms, a 
sociations, or individuals; seven s 
burban children’s concerts; twin serics 
of subscription Youth Concerts, tht 
concerts each, on Tuesday and Thur 
day afternoons in Constitution Hal 
series of four in Baltimore, Tuesd 
nights, in the Lyric Theater; two co 
certs in Annapolis, preceded in t 
afternoon with children’s concert 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Vladimir Golsch- 

mann, conductor 

of the St. Louis 
Symphony 


St. Louis 





—_—— 


By CHARLES MENEES 


St. Louis me ee 1176 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Louis Symphony 


Society. ¢ yo an Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Assistant conductor: Harry 
Farbman. President: Oscar Johnson. 


Executive secretary: William Zalken. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
Twenty pairs of subscription concerts 
(twenty Saturday nights and alternat- 
ing Sunday and Friday afternoons) ; 
occasional special or pop concerts; 
four free civic concerts (sponsored 
by the City of St. Louis) ; two series 
of three concerts each for elementary 
and high schools. Subscription series 


soloists: Grant Johannesen, Oct. 29 
and 30; Morton Gould, guest con- 
ductor, ‘and Danny Daniels, Oct. Ji 


concert); Edith Schiller, 
Farbman, Leslie Parnas, Nov. 
Leonard Pennario, Nov. 12 
ond 13; Andres Segovia, Nov. 20 
and 21; Oscar Shumsky, Nov. 26 and 

Martial Singher, Shirley Russell, 
Southwestern Singers, Dec. 4 and 
5; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 10 and 11; 
Robert Casadesus, Dec. 18 and 19; 
Zadel Skoiovsky, Lukas Foss, guest 
conductor, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1; Leo- 
pold Stokowski, guest conductor, Jan. 
8 and 9; Raya Garbousova, Jan. 14 
and 15; Isaac Stern and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Feb. 12 and 13; Harry Farb- 
man, conductor, Ilona Kombrink, Jean 
Comfort. Sumner and Lutheran 
choirs, Feb. 18 and 19; Maria Tipo, 
Feb. 25 and 26; Claudio Arrau, March 
4 and 5; Helen Phillips, Gloria Lane, 
David Lloyd, Mack Harrell, March 
12 and 13; Zino Francescatti,, March 
18 and 19; Artur Rubinstein, March 
26 and 27. 

Tour concerts: Jan. 17, 
Miss.; Jan. 18, Mobile, Ala.; Jan. 
19, Montgomery, Ala.; Jan. 20, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Jan. 21, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Jan. 22, Orlando, Fla.; Jan. 
24, West Palm Beach, Fla.; Jan. 25, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Jan. 26, Miami, 
Fla.; Jan. 27, Tampa, Fla.; Jan. 29, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Jan. 30, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Jan. 31, Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Feb. 1, Sav: :nnah, Ga.; Feb. 2 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Feb. 3, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Feb. 4, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Feb. 5, Roanoke, Va.; Feb. 6, Ports- 
mouth, O.; Feb. 7, Muncie, Ind. 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Municipal Theatre 
Association (non-profit). Musical di- 
rector: Edwin McArthur. President: 
Albert M. Keller. Manager: Paul 
Beisman. Productions director: John 
Kennedy. Municipal Open Air Thea- 
tre, Forest Park, 12,000. Performances 
of ‘grand and comic opera, and musical 
comedy, early June to September. 
(There are 1200 free seats for each 
performance and many complimentary 
seats each Monday night for the un- 
derprivileged of the city.) 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Ave. Opera House, Kiel Audi- 
torium, 3,530. President: George W. 
Mackay. Secretary-manager: Alma 
Cueny. Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 2; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Nov. 23; Mata and Hari, Dec. 7; Jac- 
ques Abram, Jan. 25; Vienna Choir 
Boys, March 8 

Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course, 5539 Page Blvd. Auspices: 
The Principia. Director: Walter J. 
Stoffel. Howard Hall, 770; Gymna- 
sium, 1,200. (Friday night perform- 


caoongl 
- rry 


and 7; . 


Jackson, 


February 15, 1955 


William Zalken, 

executive secre- 

tary, St. Louis 
Symphony 


ance customarily repeated Saturday 
night at Principia College, Elsah, Ill.) 
Boris Goldovsky Opera Theatre, Oct. 
29; De Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 
19; Theodore Lettvin, Jan. 21; Syz- 
mon Goldberg, Feb. 18; Frankel and 
Ryder, March 11; John Beaufort, 
April 1. 

Entertainment Enterprises, 7(5 
Olive Street. Managers: Paul Beis- 
man, William Zalken, John Cella. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
London Festival Ballet, Nov. 10 and 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
8, 9, and 10; Yma Sumac, Dec. 22; 
3allet Theatre, Feb. 25; Jose Greco, 
date to be announced. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, P. ©. Box 
591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. Conductor: Russell Ger- 
hart. President: Max Risch, Jr. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
(Supported by subscription member- 
ships. ) Four concerts. Soloists : 
Augustina Pellerito, soprano, Nov. 18; 
Pamela Gerhart, violinist, Jan. 20; 
Marilynn Jost, pianist, March 17; Mil- 


dred Langeneckert, soprano, April 28. 
Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. Auspices: Ethical 


Society of St. Louis. 
W. Schoenthaler. Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, 900. Quartetto Italiano, 
Nov. 15; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 7; 
Barylli Quartet, March 21. 

Washington University Chamber 
Music Series, Forsythe House. Aus- 
pices: Department of Music of Wash- 
ington University. Director: Leigh 
Gerdine. Graham Memorial Chapel, 
1,000. Chamber orchestra concert, 
Leigh Gerdine, conducting, Jean 
Milder, pianist, Ernest Walker, violin- 
ist, Oct. 13; Fine Arts Quartet of 
Northwestern University, and Lewis 
Hilton, clarinetist, Nov. 10; Societa 
Corelli, Dec. 7; William Schatzkamer, 
pianist, Jan. 12; Chamber orchestra 
concert, Leigh Gerdine conducting, 
with Ilona Kombrink, soprano, Grazi- 
ella Pampari, harpist, Fernando Va- 
lenti, harpsichordist, Feb. 16 (this 
concert free to members of Music 
Teachers’ National Association, then 
hoiding convention in St. Louis); 
Collegium Musicum of University of 
Illinois, March 9; Leonard Posner, 
violinist, and William Schatzkamer, 
pianist, March 23; Music Festival 
Concert, including Vivaldi “Gloria” 
Mass, Leigh Gerdine conducting, in 
connection with the university’s second 
annual Music Festival for school- 
children of St. Louis area. 

Artist Presentation Society, 41 
Lewis Pl. General chairman: Mrs. 
Stuart M. Chambers. Wednesday 
Club Auditorium, 550. (The com- 
mittee, a non-profit organization, guar- 
antees recital expenses, with artist re- 
ceiving any profits.) Henry Stevens 
Rhetta, bass, Nov. 16; Betty Pearson, 
soprano, Nov. 30; Harriet Alban, so- 
prano, March 1; Katherine Tchouka- 
leff, mezzo-soprano, March 22; Mi- 
chael Kurkjian, April 19. 

Suburban Community Concerts 
Association, 336 Selma Ave., Web- 
ster Groves. President: Alfred Lee 
Booth. Secretary: Margaret Schewe. 
Webster Groves High School Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Vienna Academy Chor- 
us, Nov. 7; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 17; 
Paganini Quartet, Feb. 6; Leon 
Fleisher, March 23; Theodor Uppman, 
April 24. 

(Continued on page 261) 


Chairman: J. 


Alma Cueny, 

secretary - man- 

ager of the Civic 
Music League 





Leigh Gerdine, 
director of the 
Washington Uni- 
versity Chamber 


Music Series 


Kansas City 








Ruth Seufert, 

manager of Ruth 

Seufert Celebrity 
Series 


Hans Schwieger, 
conductor of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Kansas City Philharmonic, 209 Alt- 
man Bldg. Auspices: Kansas City 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor 


Hans Schwieger. Choral director: 
William Guthrie. President: Lewis E 
Kitchen. Temporary manager: Rol 


ert Townsend. Music Hall, 2572. Ten 
pairs (Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights) of subscription concerts; oj] 
era season; one free Katz concert, 
(Arena, 10,500); twenty Young Peo- 
ple’s concerts; twenty sponsored radix 
programs over the Kansas City Star 
station, WDAF; one radio broadcast 
in} March, to Munich, Germany, 
(fourth subscription concert); sub 
stitution broadcast for the Boston or- 
chestra, over NBC in March; two 
concerts, Feb. 7, Emporia, Kan.; two 
concerts, St. Joseph, Mo., March 18. 
Subscription series soloists: Irene 
Jordan, Gloria Lane, Norman Treigle 
and Walter Fredericks, Nov. 23-24; 
Astrid Varnay, Dec. 7-8; four French 
Horn soloists, Dec. 21-22; Friedrich 
Gulda, Jan. 4-5; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 1-2; Byron Janis, Feb. 15-16; 
Roberta Peters, March 15-16. Pop 
concert series: Leonard Hungerford, 
Nov. 27; Danny Daniels and Morton 
Gould, Feb. 5; Harold Wippler (con- 


MISSOURI 


certmaster), Feb. 19; Carola Goya, 
dancer, March 5; Lois Hunt, Dec. 11; 
Earl Wild, Jan. 22; Don Gillis, con 
ductor-composer, Jan. 9 

Starlight Theatre Association, 
1010 Grand Ave. President: Willian 
N. Deramus. Manager: William 5; 
mon. Swi pe 





Park Amphitheater, /, 


600. Ten-week season of light operas 
and musical comedies Production 
and ss managers Richard 


Berger and Jim McQueeny 

Ruth Seufert Celebrity Series, 
1412 Waldheim Bldg. Manager: Rut 
Seufert. Secretary: Martha -|i hel 
fert. Music Hall, 2,572. Lily Pons 
Nov. 5; Salzburg Marionette 1 
ater, Nov. 12; Yma Sumac, Nov. 16; 
Marge and Gower Champion, N 
19: Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 2 
lan Peerce. Dec. 10; Ballet Russ 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 7; Yehudi Met 
] in, Feb }: Bz illet Theate r. 
William Warfield and Leontyne Pric« 
March 18; New York Philhar ol 
Symphony, April 21 

Kansas City Town Hall. 1016 a! 
timore Auspices: Town Hall | 


poration. P cient and manager: | 
H. Newcomb. TV Playhouse, 2,6 
Robert Merrill, Oct 18; Charl 
Wagner Opera Company, Nov. 1 
Bidu Sayao and Thomas Ha 


Feb. 7: Victor Herbert Fest 
Feb. 21 


Kansas City Chamber — So- 


ciety. Auspices: Universit; nsas 
City. President: Earl |] Mc rat 
Playhouse, 510. Reginald Kel Pl 
ers, Nov. 7; Quintetto Bocchern 
Dec. 5; Berkshire Quartet, Feb. 20; 
Paganini Quartet, March 27 


Conservatory of Music, 4420) \\ 
wick Blvd. Director: Wictor Lal 
ski President: Henry ( Hask 
Conservatory Orchestra, Frances Buc 
bend rf, ct nduc tor; three concert 
Eugene Stoia, head of the violi 
partment, will direct a series of 
hamber music prog .ms Stanle 
Deacon, director of the Opera \\ 
shop plans a bill of three opera sce1 
Concerts by the University of Texa 
String Quartet. Faculty and stud 
recitals 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill R 
Chairman: W Everett Hendr 
University Playhouse, 510. Orche 
N. De Rubertis, conductor ; ir 
certs. Chamber Music Ensemble, N 
man Hollender, director; three 
grams. University Choir, Dr Her 
dricks, director; four prograt 

Junior College Concert and Lec 
ture Series. Auspices: Board « 


cation Music Dep: ariment Dear 
Miles Blim Junior College At 
torium, 1,413. Jacques Cartier, dat 
Oct. 19; Robert Brink and Daniel 


Pinkham, Oct. 26; Lillian Murpl 
Nov. 23; Rosemary Kuhlmann, Jar 
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Address: 4420 Warwick Boulevard 





THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
WIKTOR LABUNSKI, 
Four Year Accredited College, Member of N.A.S.M. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Confers 


Master of Music and Bachelor of Music Degrees 


Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Theory, Composition 
Instruments of the Orchestra 


Bachelor of Music Education Degree 
SUMMER TERM—June 13-August 6, 1955 | 
FALL SEMESTER—September 8, 1955 


Write for Information 


Director 





| 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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James S. Lom- 

bard, manager 

University Artists 
Course 


ductor, 


Minneapolis 





By Pau 3S. Ivory 


The Minneapolis Symphony opened 
its 52nd season with a new personnel 
nanager, Jess Meltzer, and eleven new 
artists. This season the principal sec- 
ond violinist is Francis Akos; the new 
principal violist is Earl Hedberg; the 
first trombone is Steven Zellmer. 
There will be two tours of five and 
two weeks each. The Twilight Pop 
Concerts have been increased to ten, 
and the young people’s concerts now 
number twelve. Rochester, Minnesota, 
is sponsoring a new series of three 
concerts in their Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Auspices: Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis, and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Conductor: An- 
tal Dorati. Assistant conductor: Ger- 
ard Samuel. President: Kenneth N. 
Dayton. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 
Northrop Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen 
subscription concerts; two extra con- 
cents, ten Twilight Pop Concerts, 
twelve young people’s concerts (five 
in St. Paul Auditorium); tours Feb. 
5 to March 6, April 9 to 23. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Dorothy 
Dow, Martha Lipton, Francis Yeend, 
and Lawrence Winters, Nov. 5; Zino 
Francescatti, Nov. 19; Rafael Druian, 
Nov. 26; Macalester College Choir, 
lan Morton, director, Dec. 3; Cecilian 
Singers, with Leonard Rose, Dec. 10; 
Friedrich Gulda, Jan. 7; University 
ot Minnesota Chorus, James Aliferis, 
director, with James Pease, Blake 
Stern, Jan. 14; Nicole Henriot, pian- 
ist, Gerard Samuel conducting, Jan. 
21; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 28; Byron 
Janis, Feb. 4; Elena ‘Nikolaidi, David 
Poleri, March 11; Walter Gieseking, 
March 18; University of Minnesota 
Chorus, with David Lloyd, Walter 
Cassel, Anne Ayars, Frances Bible, 
Donald Gramm, April 8; also Carol 


Smith, Jon Crain, Kenneth Smith, 
Dec. 21 and 22; First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 9. Twilight Pop concert soloists ; 


Eva Knardahl, Nov. 28; Richard 
Sgodava, Jan. 9; John Simms, Jan. 
30; St. Olaf btheten Choir, Olaf C. 
Christiansen, director, March 20. 

_ University Artists Course. Aus- 
pices: University of Minnesota, De- 
partment of Concerts and Lectures. 
Manager: James S. Lombard. North- 
rop Auditorium, 5,000. Roberta 
—— Oct. 11; Yma Sumac, Nov. 4; 
London Festival Ballet, Nov. a5, 16, 
17; Eugene Istomin, Nov. 30; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Feb. 9; Parade of 
Barbershop Quartets, Feb. 12; Brian 
Sullivan, Feb. 24; Yehudi Menuhin, 
March 4; Boston Pops Orchestra, 
March 10. 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Auspices: University of Minnesota, 
Department of Concerts and Lectures; 
Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis; Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other organizations. May 
13, 14, 15. Northrop Auditorium, 
5,000. 

Cecilian Singers, 4253 Washington 
Ave. N., Minneapolis. Director: Ger- 
ard Samuel. President: Mrs. M. E. 
Roy. Appearance with Minneapolis 
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Antal Dorati, con- 


Minne- 
apolis Symphony 





Boris Sokoloff, 
manager, Minne- 
apolis Symphony 


Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 10; con- 
certs planned for December and April. 

Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 4026 
Xerxes Ave. N. Director: Ralph E. 
Williams. President: LeRoy A. John- 
son. Lyceum Theatre. 2,200. Rob- 
ert Rounseville, soloist, Dec. 6, 7, 8; 
Iva Likova, April 25, 26, 27. 

Thursday Musical, 38 S. 8th St. 
resident and manager: Mrs. Harry 
S. Godfrey. YWCA, 500. Irish Fes- 
tival Singers, Feb. 17. 

University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Paul M. 
Oberg. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000; 
Scott Hall, 600. Appearances of 
chorus and faculty soloists with Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Dec. 8, Jan. 14, 
April 8. Workshop productions and 
recitals. 

Minneapolis College of Music. 
President: Marie Holland Smith. Se- 
ries of four recitals. 

MacPhail School of Music and 
Art. President: William MacPhail. 
Graudan Duo, Jan. 17. 

Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis, 
88 S. Tenth St. Director: Thomas 
Nee. President: Kurt Brandenberg. 
Two concerts. 


St. Paul 


By Joun H. Harvey 





Women's Institute of St. Paul, 5 
I. Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Earl W. Seldon. Program 
director: Mrs. B. H. Ridder. Audi- 
torium Arena, 12,000. Eugene Conley 
and Mimi Benzell, Sept. 29; “A Night 
in Vienna”, Nov. 3; Isaac Stern, Dec. 

Tito Guizar, Jan. 19; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, April 12. 

Schubert Club, 708 Montcalm PI. 
President: Mrs. Charles Loomis. Au- 
ditorium theater, 2801. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 2; Albeneri Trio, 
Dec. 9; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 20; Clif- 
ford Curzon, Feb. 10; Dietrich 
lischer-Dieskau, April 19. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 W. Fourth St. Conductor: Leo 
Kopp. Stage director: Phil Fein, 
President: Mrs. Gregory J. Weyand. 
Auditorium Theater, 2,801. “Die Fle- 
dermaus”, Oct. 14, 15, and 16; “Tales 
of Hoffmann”, Jan. 13, 14, and aos 
“Oklahoma!”, April 14, 15 and 16. 

St. Paul Civic Orchestra, Macal- 
ester College. President: Leslie 
Schuldt. Guest conductors: Leo Kopp, 
others to be announced. Macalester 
gymnasium, 800. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts, 143 W. 
Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Civic 
Opera Association, St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club, St. Paul Musicians As- 
sociation (AFM), and City of St. 
Paul. Conductor: Clifford Reckow. 
Secretary: E. A. Furni. Auditorium 
arena, 12,000. Concerts on Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays, July 7 
to Aug. 28. 

Collegium Musicum. Director: Ger- 
ard Samuel. Manager: Andre Speyer. 
—— dArc Auditorium, College of 

Catherine, 600. Three concerts. 
ele da Camera. Leader: Walter 
Targ. Jeanne d’Arc Auditorium, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, 600. Three con- 
certs. 

Hamline University Music Depart- 

ment. Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 


Hamline Little Theater, 300; Bridg- 
man Hall, 614. Concerts by members 
of International Society for Contem- 
porary Music; college orchestra under 
Thomas Nee; faculty chamber music 
programs, 

Macalester College Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Donald N. Fergu- 
son. Flor String Quartet. Concerts: 
Nov. 1 with Ernst Toch, pianist; 
others to be announced. 





Hermann Herz, 
conductor, Duluth 
Symphony 


Duluth 


A. H. Miller, 
manager, Duluth 
Symphony 





By A. H. MILier 
Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Bldg. Auspices: Duluth Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Hermann 
Herz. President: Mrs. Wildey H. 
Mitchell. Manager: A. H. Miller. 
National Guard Armory, 3,000. Seven 
subscription concerts; two childrens’ 
concerts; one pop concert. Soloists: 
Eugene Istomin, Oct. 22; “La 
3ohéme” in concert form, with Ellen 
Faull, Walter Fredericks, Norman 
Treigle, Nov. 19; Erica Morini, Jan. 
21; Clifford Berge, concertmaster, 


Billings 





By D. Wayne DooLen 
Billings Community Concert Asso- 


a a: P. O. Box 765. President: 
E. Vogel. Secretary: Mrs. V. D. 
( dwell Fox Theater, 1,600; Shrine 


Auditorium, 3,200. Longines Sym- 
phonette, Oct. 19 and 20; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 18; De 
eg Infantry Chorus, March 8 and 

; Ris¢ Stevens, May 4 and 5. 

‘Billings Symphony, P. O. Box 602. 
Auspices: Billings Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Robert L. Staffanson. 
President: Mrs. Paul E. Conine. 
Senior High Auditorium, 850. Four 
subscription concerts; one children’s 
concert; free Christmas concert. So- 
loists: Grant Johannesen, Nov. 13 and 
4; Billings Symphony Chorus, March 
26 and 27. “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 10, 11, and 12. 

Billings Symphony Chorus, P. O. 
30x 602. Auspices: Billings Sym- 
phony Society. Director: Robert L. 
Staffanson. President: Mrs. C. R. 
Betzer. Senior High Auditorium, 
850. Two concerts; appearances with 
Billings Symphony. 


Helena 





By Carrie DruMMOND KEIL 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Norman Winestine. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. M. P. Moe. Civic Cen- 
ter Auditorium, 2,300. Men of Song, 
Nov. 8; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Jan. 22; Leonard Rose, March 7; 
Risé Stevens, May 2. 

Helena Symphonette. Guest con- 
ductors. Chairman, board of direc- 
tors: E. L. Lynn. Civic Center Au- 
ditorium, 2,300. 


MINNESOTA 


and Lois Miller, principal cellist, Feb 
25; winner of Duluth Symphony com- 


petition, 
April 29. 

Matinee Musicale. President : 
Mrs. W. Watkins Johnson. Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, 1,000. Trio 
Da Camera, Oct. 19; Raya Garbou- 
sova, Nov. 23; David Lloyd, Feb. &; 
Nikita Magaloff, March 8. 

Duluth Womens Institute, 424 \\. 


March 25; Eileen Farrell, 


First St. President: Mrs. R. Vern 
Eckman. Secretary: Mrs. George 
Bryan. National Guard Armory, 


Capacity, 3,000. Mimi Benzell and 
Eugene Conley, Sept. 30; Jolin 
Gunther, Oct. 28; Dwight Cook, Nov. 
11; Carlos P. Romulo, Feb. 13; 
Carolers, March 18; First Pia: 
Quartet, May 5. 


St. Cloud 





By HELEN GALE 


Civic Music Association. Pre 
dent: Edward M. Anderson. Secre 
tary: Myrl Carlsen. Technical High 
School Auditorium, 1,850. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 21; 
Continental-Aires, Nov. 8; Alexandra 
Danilova and Ensemble, Dec. 13; 
Singing Boys of Mexico, Jan. 19; 
Robert McDowell, Feb. 10; St. Louis 
Symphonietta, May 2. 

Other events: Concerts sponsored 
by the music departments of the State 
Teachers College, St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, and St. John’s University ; others 
by the Orpheus Club (male chorus) 
and local public and _ parochial 
schools. 


MONTANA 


Mildred Teal Mills Greater Artist 
Series. Auspices: Soroptimist Club 
President: Jessica Simmons. Civic 
Center Auditorium, 2,300. Romberg 
Music Festival, Oct. 16; Alexandra 
Danilova and her Ensemble, Nov. 26; 
Gina Bachauer, Dec. 9; Victoria de 
los Angeles, March 12. 

Orpheus Male Chorus. Director 
George Lewis. Civic Center Auditori- 
um, 2,300. Two local concerts; other 
appearances. 

beg Municipal Band. Conduc- 

Robert Clark. Summer concerts 
in “Steanaiiel Park. 


Kansas City 
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13; Philippe Entremont, date to be an- 
nounced. 

Kansas City Musical Club, presi- 
dent: Mrs. Ernest C. Jones. Thurs- 
day Morning Series. Manager: Ruth 
Seufert. Plaza Theater, 1200. (Pro- 
ceeds used for scholarship fund.) An- 
dres Segovia, Claude Rains (“Lincoln 
Portrait”, Aaron Copland); Carl 
Sandburg; other events. 

Kansas City Civic Orchestra and 
Band. Auspices: Public Welfare De- 
partment. Conductor: N. De Rubertis 
Loose Memorial and Budd Park 
Fourteen concerts. Soloists: Joseph 
Harding, violin; Jean Ryberg, clari- 
net; Donald DiRaimo, oboe; Beverly 
Ann Evans, Norman Jennings, Mary 
Elizabeth Adams, Caroline Southall 
McMasters, Bonnie Hedstrom, Marian 
Cleff, Dale Ferguson, Virgil K. Wood- 
side, Sandra Keller, Peggy Fisher, 
Edward Baird, Virginia Gunner, Jim 
Cranston, Mary Jane Weber, Barbara 
Logan, Douglas Lawrence, and Kath- 
ryn Henry, vocalists. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Denver 





By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


The Witherspoon-Grimes  Enter- 
prises, Inc., opened an office in Janu- 
ary to start activities for the 1955-56 
season, bringing concerts, plays, and 
lectures to Denver. 

Denver Symphony, 310 Mercantile 
Bldg. Auspices: Denver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
President: C. Paul Harrington. Man- 
ager: Helen Black. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 3,281. Twenty subscription 
concerts; eighteen Youth Concerts; 
four Family Concerts; two subscrib- 
ers concerts; twenty sponsored tele- 
vision broadcast concerts; regional 
tours. Subscription series soloists: 
Eugene Conley, Oct. 19; Paulina 
Carter, Nov. 9; Richard Tucker, 
Nov. 16; Andres Segovia, Nov. 23; 
Erica Morini, Nov. 30; Van Cliburn, 
Dec. 7; “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” by University of Colorado 
Drama and Music Deptmts, Dec. 14; 
Joseph Silverstein, Jan. 4; Carroll 
Glenn and Eugene List, Jan. 11; 
Brahms’s “Requiem”, University of 
Denver Lamont Singers, Jan. 18; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 25; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Feb. 8: Malcuzynski, Feb. 

; Victoria de los Angeles, March 8; 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
May 4. 

Oberfelder Concerts, 1714 Stout. 
Manager: Hazel Oberfelder. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 3,281. Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, Oct. 
11; Societa Corelli, Oct. 28; Risé 
Stevens, Nov. 10; De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Jan. 22; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 19; Victor Herbert Festival, 
Mar. 3; First Piano Quartet, April 


Greater Denver Grand Opera 
Company. Director: Rudolph Fetsch. 
President: Paul Spencer. Tabor The- 
atre, 1,500. “Rigoletto”, Oct. 27-29, 
“Hansel and Gretel”, in spring. 

Lamont School of Music of the 
University of Denver, 909 Grant St. 
Director: Roger Dexter Fee. Lamont 
Singers, Katherine Bowman, director ; 
University of Denver Choir, Daniel 
Moe, director; University of Denver 
Madrigal Singers, Roger D. Fee, di- 
rector. Sponsored events: New York 
Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble, 
May 14; Concordia College Choir, 
Feb. 1 

University of Denver Orchestra. 
Conductor: Byron Darnell. 

University of Denver Concert 
Band. Conductor: Lowell Little. 

Denver Chamber Music Society, 
310 Mercantile Bldg. Auspices: Den- 
ver Symphony’ Guild. Director: 
Joseph Silverstein. Phipps Audi- 
torium, 900. Members of Denver 
Symphony Orchestra in four concerts 
of chamber music. 

Business Men's Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Antonia Brico. Phipps Audi- 
torium, 900. Three concerts. 

George Lynn Singers, 2340 S. Col- 
umbine. Phipps Auditorium, 900. 
With Chamber Orchestra of Denver 
Symphony, Nov. 12 and Dec. 10. 
Elena Nikolaidi, guest artist, Feb. 11. 


Colorado Springs 





By Max LANNER 


A major change on the musical 
scene of Colorado Springs came at 
the end of the last season with the 
resignation of Frederick Boothroyd 
from his positions as musica! director 
of Grace Episcopal Church (Taylor 
Memorial concerts) and conductor of 
the Colorado Springs Symphony. His 
successors are J. Julius Baird and 
Walter Eisenberg. 

Colorado Springs Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Colorado Springs Symphony 
Association. Conductor : Walter 
Eisenberg. President: C. D. O’Brien. 


February 15, 1955 





Saul Caston,con- Helen Black, 
ductor, Denver manager, Denver 


Symphony Symphony 


Manager: Lucinda Shutt, 1018 E. 
Willamette Ave., High School Audi- 
torium, 1,450. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Jeanne Douttiel, vio- 
linist, Dec. 2; Max Lanner, pianist, 
Jan. 27; Nadine Conner, March 3; 
winners of region-wide competition, 
March 31. 

Hampton Celebrated Attractions. 
Manager: Gretchen Hampton, Antlers 
Hotel. High School Auditorium, 1,- 
450. Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 13; 
Lily Pons, Nov. 1; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 13; Victor Her- 
bert Festival, Feb. 28; Opera Night, 
March 14; First Piano Quartet, 
April 12. 

Colorado Springs Summer Music 
Festival. Auspices: Colorado College. 
Director: Max Lanner. Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center Theatre, 
450. Four subscription concerts by 
members of the faculty and_ the 
student orchestra and chorus, alter- 
nate Wednesday evenings, June 20 
through Aug. 6. 

Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment. Director: Max Lanner, Perkins 
Hall, 400. Seven concerts by faculty 
and community artists; student re- 
citals; appearances of the Colorado 
College Chorus, Charles Warner, di- 
rector. 

Taylor Memorial Concerts. Direc- 
tor: J. Julius Baird, 114 E. Monu- 
ment St. Grace Church and St. 
Stephens, 900. Endowed series of ten 
monthly concerts presented by J. 
Julius Baird, organist, and community 
artists. 

Colorado Springs Women's Chorus. 
President: Miss Lois Casperson, 315 
N. Cascade Ave. Affiliated with Col- 
orado Springs Music Club. Appear- 
ances in and about the city; Christ- 
mas broadcast; spring concert. 

Colorado Springs Civic Chorus. 
Director: James Stewart, 418 S. 
Tejon St. Performances of “Messiah” 
and other choral works; Easter pro- 
gram; Gilbert and Sullivan perform- 
ances. 


Pueblo 


By Ropney ToOwNLEY 





Walter Eisenberg, conductor of the 
Pueblo Civic Symphony, has accepted 
the appointment of musical director 
of the Colorado Springs Symphony. 
He is being retained as head of the 
violin department at Pueblo College, 
as well as conductor of the Pueblo 
Civic Symphony. 

Pueblo Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
Pueblo Civic Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Walter Eisenberg. Presi- 
dent: Marvin C. Knudson. Memorial 
Hall, 2,000. Six regular concerts; 
two children’s concerts. Soloists: Max 
Lanner, Elaine Cencel, and regional 
winners of the orchestra-sponsored 
artists competition. 

Pueb!o College. President: Mar- 
vin C. Knudson. Chairman, music de- 
partment: Rodney Townley. College 
auditoriums. “Messiah,” Dec. 5; 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”, Dec. 
8; American folk operas by the col- 
lege opera workshop; student and fac- 
ulty concerts. 

Pueblo Community Chorus. Au- 
spices: Pueblo College. Director: 
Rodney Townley. Pueblo College au- 





COLORADO 


ditoriums. Three local appearances. 

Skyline Choir. Auspices: Pueblo 
College. Director: Rodney Townley. 
President: Willard Duff. Washing- 
ton Auditorium, Canon City, Colo., 
500. Three concerts. 

Mayre Olin Series. Manager: 
Mayre Olin. Memorial Hall, 2,000. 
Lily Pons, Oct. 28; Mata and Hari, 
Nov. 26; Jon Crain, Feb. 2; Victor 
Herbert Festival, March 5; First Pi- 
ano Quartet, April 11. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne 





By Mase, THoMPsoNn 


The success of last year’s combined 
membership drive by the Civic Sym- 
phony and Community Chorus organi- 
zations, led to a further step this 
year. They are incorporated under 
the name Cheyenne Civic Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 

Civic Chorus and Symphony, Aus- 
pices: Cheyenne Civic Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Conduc- 
tor: Eugene Adams. Choral director: 
Frank Howard. President: Mrs. Otis 
Halverson. Junior High Auditorium, 
1,250. Five concerts. Soloists: Lans- 
ing Quintette, Nov. 3; chorus and or- 
chestra in concert version of “Mar- 
tha”, Dec. 8; Laurine Adams and 
ae ann Bommer, duo-pianists, Feb. 

; Wyoming University guest artists, 
Ari 12. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Alice Reid. Junior High 
Auditorium, 1,250. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 9; Mata and Hari, Nov. 
29; Polyna Stoska, Feb. 7; George 
London, April 27. 

Municipal Band. Conductor : 
Thomas Restivo. Eight summer con- 
certs. 

Melody Strings Group. Auspices: 
Cheyenne Study Club. Training 
group for Civic Symphony. One con- 
cert. 


MAINE 
Portland 





Richard Burgin, 

conductor of the 

Portland Sym- 
phony 


By MarsuHaty F. Bryant 


After a lapse of 25 years, the re- 
vival last year of a large festival 
chorus represents an interesting con- 
tribution to the musical life of the 
area. Organized choral groups of 
Portland, near-by Brunswick, and 
Portsmouth, N. H., the Bowdoin Col- 
lege Glee Club and smaller contin- 
gents of singers comprised the en- 
semble. 

Portland Symphony. Conductor: 
Richard Burgin. Acting president: 
Harold M. Lawrence. City Hall Au- 
ditorium, 3,000. Four subscription 
concerts. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Edward F. Dana. City 
Hall Auditorium, 3,000. Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Oct. 5; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Nov. 27; 
Mildred Dilling, Jan. 21; Risé Ste- 


vens, Feb. 18; Rudolf Firkusny, 
March 23. 

Student Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Portland Symphony. Conductor: Clin- 
ton W. Graffam, Jr. City Hall Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Two local and two out- 
of-town concerts. 

Choral Groups: Portland Commu- 
nity Chorus, Marshall F. Bryant, di- 
rector; two concerts. Portland Men’s 
Singing Club, Howard R. Stevens, di- 
rector; two concerts. Portland Wo- 
men’s Chorus, Marshall F. Bryant, 
director; three concerts. Polyphonic 
Society, Alfred Brinkler, director; 
two concerts. South Portland Com 
munity Chorus, Madeline Perazzi, d 
rector; two concerts. 


Albany, N. Y. 


continued from page 247 





cherini; Leonard Rose and Leonid 
Hambro. 

Independent Concerts. Field 
House, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, 6,000. Band of the Irist 
Guards; Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra; Boston Pops Orchestra; 

3erlin Philharmonic. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club. Di- 
rector: Joe E. Dolven. Chancellors 
Hall, 900. Three concerts, guest solo- 
ists. 

Capito! Hill Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Judson Rand. Chancellors 
Hall, 900. Annual presentation at 
Christmas of “Messiah”; Spring cot 
cert 








Combine your Vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 





with work towards your B.A. or M.A. at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 20 to August 12 


ee 

MAX LANNER, Pianist, Director of 
Music Department 

ALBERT SEAY, Musicology 

EARL JUHAS, Music Education 


CHARLES WARNER, Voice, Opera, 
Chorus 


VISITING ARTIST TEACHERS 


JOSEPH KNITZER, Violinist 

FERENC MOLNAR, Violist 

GEORGES MIQUELLE, Cellist and 
Conductor 


Opera Workshop 
Chamber music classes 
Student orchestra and chorus 


MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERTS 
HANYA HOLM School of Dance 


For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. B, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
For many years Faculty Juithard School of Muste 


AUTHORITY 
ROYAL ACAD. OF MUSIC pete ENG 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. oc YORK, NY 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, WN. Y. MO 2.9469 
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Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFELT 





Pittsburgh Symphony, Farmers 
Bank Bldg. Conductor: William 
Steinberg. Assistant and _ visiting 


conductors: Karl Kritz, Andre Kosta- 
lanetz, Igor Stravinsky. Manager: 
William McKelvy Martin. Syria 
Mosque, 3,900. Twenty pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; one New York 
concert and spring tour. Soloists: 
Theodore Lettvin and Nathan Gor- 
don, Nov. 5; Szymon Goldberg, Nov. 
19; Theo Salzman and Nathan Gor- 
don, Nov. 26; Zino Francescatti, Dec. 
10; Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 17; Andres 
Segovia, Jan. 1 - Nathan Milstein, Jan. 
7; Bronislav and Jakob Gimpel, Jan. 
21; Van Cliburn, Jan. 29; Isaac Stern 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 4; Sam- 
uel Thaviu, Feb. 18; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Mi irch 4; Roberta Peters, 
March 25; Vronsky and Babin, April 
1: hana April 15. Speciz ul per- 
formances of Handel’s “Messiah” and 
Bach B minor Mass. 

.dew Friends of Music, 5863 Marl- 
boro Ave., Manager: Bernard Lewis. 
Carnegie Hall, 1,900. American 
Chamber Music Orchestra, Mary 
Simmons and Leonard Shure, Web- 
ster Aitken, Budapest Quartet (with 
Carlton Cooley, violist, and David Op- 
penheim, clarinetist), Vegh Quartet, 
Budapest Quartet (with Eunice Nor- 
ton). 

Young Men and Women's Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Ave. Man- 
ager: Herman Passamaneck. Morris 
Kaufmann Auditorium, 1,000. Frances 
Yeend, Oct. 27; Tanos Starker, Nov. 
17; Betty-Jean Hagen, Jan. 26; Eu- 
gene Istomin. Feb. 16; Kroll Quar- 
tet, March 23, with an additional lo- 
cal artist, Lawrence Malfatti. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society. Presi- 
dent: Paul Reinhold. Manager and 
director: Richard Karp, 5467 Bart- 
lett St. “Aida”, Oct. 28 and 30; 
“Rigoletto”, Dec. 2 and 4; “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, Jan. 20 and 22; “La 
Traviata”, Feb. 24 and 26; “Tosca”, 


Harrisburg 





By Marcie HuNSICKER 


The Harrisburg Youth Symphony 
was organized in 1953-54 under the 
direction of Noah M. Klauss, who is 
also the Assistant Conductor of the 
Harrisburg Symphony. This group 
of 102 youthful musicians plan to 
present two concerts during the cur- 
rent season 

Harrisburg Symphony, Schieisner 
Bldg., 26 N. Third St. Auspices: 
Harrisburg bs ton age | Association. 
Conductor: Edwin McArthur. As- 
sistant conductor: Noah M. Klauss. 
President: Mrs. Henry B. Gilbert. 
Executive secretary: Margie C. Hun- 
sicker. Forum, 1,833. Five regular 
concerts; one young people’s concert 
(sponsored by Harrisburg Symphony 
Association, Harrisburg Musical As- 
sociation, Local 269, and Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund), Feb. 20. Reg- 
ular concert soloists: Norman Carol, 
Oct. 19; Earl Wild, Nov. 23; Irene 
Jordan, Jan. 25; Jean Madeira, March 
15; Ania Dorfm: ann, April 12. Two 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Dec. 14 and Feb. 15. 

Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 
sociation. Chairman: Mrs. Lloyd 
V. White. Forum, 1,833. Blanche 
Thebom, Oct. 5; Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theater, Dec. 10; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 4; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, March 2; Isaac Stern, April 
20. 

Passion Play. Musical director: 
aT Klauss. Narrator and director: 
A. J. Dewhirst. Zembo Mosque, 2,640. 
Thice performances, in March. 

Harrisburg Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: A. J. Dewhirst. President: C. 
Stanley Holmes. Spring concert. 
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William M. Mar- 


March 17 and 19. Soloists: Ellen 
Faull, Margery Mayer, Cesare Bar- 
delli, William Wildermann, Ferrucio 
Tagliavini, Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Walter Cassel, Graciela Rivera, Licia 
Albanese, John Alexander, Robert 
Weede, Eleanor Steber, Rudolf Pet- 
rak. Syria Mosque, 3,900. 

May Beegle Series, Union Trust 
Bldg. Manager: William  Beegle. 
Syria Mosque, 3,900. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, José Greco Dancers, 
Berlin Philharmonic, New York City 
Opera, London Festival Ballet, Vienna 
Choir Boys, Caine Mutiny Courtmar- 
tial, Three for Tonight. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society. Pres- 
dent: Earl Truxell. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall, 800. Two young art- 
ist recitals from tri-state area. 

Mendelssohn Choir. Director: Rus- 
sell Wichmann. President: Elmer 
Doege. Carnegie Music Hall, 1,900. 
Two concerts with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony; spring concert. 

Downtown Chorale, 5656 Forbes 
St. Director: John Lively. One con- 
cert with Pittsburgh Symphony; one 
other concert. 

Music for Mt. Lebanon, 1334 
Washington Rd. Manager: Fay Olm- 
stead. Mellon Auditorium, 1,000. 
Soloists: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 
16; Pittsburgh Symphony, with Jan 
Smeterlin, pianist; Nov. 30; Yma 
Sumac, Jan. 24; Norman Carol, Feb. 
11 


Edwin McArthur, 
conductor, Har- 
risburg Symphony 


Grantham Oratorio Society. Mes- 
siah Bible College. Director: Earl D. 
Miller. President: Galen Grubb. 
Hymn festival, Jan. 23; “St. Matthew 
Passion,” May 3. 

West Shore Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Paul Kimmel. President: Mrs. 
Clifford R. Fry. Two concerts. 


Allentown 





By Vircinta WARTMAN 


Allentown Symphony, 941 Hamil- 
ton St. Auspices: Allentown Sym- 
phony Association. Musical director: 
Donald Voorhees. President: Wil- 
liam F. Hager. Executive secretary: 
Virginia E. Wartman. Lyric Thea- 
tre, 1,485. Three subscription con- 
certs; one free youth concert. Solo- 
ists: Zino Francescatti, Nov. 14; Mil- 
dred Miller, Feb. 6; Grant Johanne- 
sen, March 13. (Soloists at the youth 
concert, Dec. 12, will be winners of 
the annual youth competition spon- 
sored by the Symphony Association. ) 

Community Concerts Association, 
530 Hamilton St. President: Karl Y. 
Donecker. Executive secretary: Vir- 
ginia E. Wartman. Lyric Theatre, 





William Stein- 








William H. 

tin, manager of berg, conductor Beegle, manager, 

the Pittsburgh of the Pittsburgh May Beegle Con- 
Symphony Symphony cert Series 


1,485. Vienna Academy Chorus, Oct. 
11; Jorge Bolet, Nov. 18; Longines 
Symphonette, Feb. 11; Todd Duncan 
and Camilla Williams, April 13. 

Allentown Band, 1330 Turner St. 
Auspices: Allentown Band Civic So- 
ciety. Conductor: Albertus L. Mey- 
ers. Lyric Theatre, 1,485. Three 
subscription concerts. 

Municipal Opera Company. Aus- 
pices: Allentown Recreation Com- 
mission. General director: Errol K. 
Peters, President: William C. 
Christine. Lyric Theatre, 1,485. Two 
subscription performances. 

Handel and Haydn Society, St. 
John’s Church, S. Sixth St. President : 
Mrs. Jacob Rupp. St. John’s Church, 
600. 

Muhlenberg College Concert 


Series. Director: Ludwig  Lenel, 
Muhlenberg Chapel, 500. Spring 
series to be announced. 

Cedar Crest College Artist 


Series. Director: Wilbur W. Holl- 
man. Alumnae Fine Arts Building, 
400. Spring. series to be announced ; 
summer music festival in June. 


George e. 
Haage, manager 

of the Haage 
Concert Series 





Reading 





Reading Symphony, 635 Penn St. 
Auspices: Reading Symphony Orches- 
tra Association. Conductor: Alexan- 
der Hilsberg. President: Rene W. 
Irwin. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 
Rajah Theater, 2,094. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts; one children’s concert. 
eo Jerome Lowenthal, pianist, 
Oct. 3; Henri Aubert, violinist, Nov. 
rf Gertrude Sternbergh, pianist, Jan. 
30; Eileen Farrell, April 17. 

Haage Series. Manager : George D. 
Haage, 226 S. Fifth St. Rajah Thea- 
ter, 2,094. 3allet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 20; Frances Magnes, 
Nov. 23; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 12; 
Frank Guarrera, March 3; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, April 26. 


Bethlehem 


By Vircinta WARTMAN 





Community Concerts has returned 
to Bethlehem after an absence of sev- 
eral years and has the highest mem- 
bership (1,600) in its history. 

Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 452 
Main St. President: Walter A. 
Schrempel, Secretary: Mrs. D. A. 
Kessler. Liberty High School; Mora- 
vian College Hall. Janet Collins 
Dance Company, Oct. 23; Samuel 
Sorin, Jan. 15; David and Maria 
Lloyd, March 5; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, March 26. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Lehigh University Concert-Lecture 
Series, Alumni Memorial Bidg 
Helen Roberts .: Richard Walker 
Oct. 15; Boris Gregory and Rod 
Strong, No. 5; Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn, Dec. 10; Jerome 
Hines, Jan. 7; National Symphony, 
Feb. 18; Andres Segovia, March 25, 

Chamber Music Society of Bethle. 
hem, Box 376. Parish House of the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity, 
Three concerts by members of the 
Curtis String Quartet. 

Bach Choir, Director: Ifor Jones, 
54 E. Market St. Packer Memorial 
Chapel, Lehigh. University. Festival, 
week-end of May 20-21. Christmas 
Oratorio, in its entirety; Mass in B 


Minor. 


Erie 





James Sample, 
conductor, Erie 
Philharmonic 


By Hersert NEURATH 


Erie Philharmonic. Auspices: [rie 
Philharmonic Society, 820 G. Daniel 
Jaldwin Bldg. Musical director: 
James Sample. President: Wilbur 
Henry Adams. Executive secretary: 
Ruth Arcand. Strong Vincent Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Seven pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; two Young Peoples 


Concerts ; one Special Concert: 
“Messiah”, Dec. 15. Soloists: Lucine 
Amara, Oct. 12 and 13; Szymon 


Goldberg, Nov. 2 and 3; Frances Hall, 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Jan. 11 and 12; inane soloists, 
March 15 and 16; Carmen”, in con- 
cert form, April 26 and 27. 

Civic Music Association, 33819 
Main St., Lawrence Park. President: 
3arney Bernard. Secretary: Mrs. 
Paul Blair. Strong Vincent Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Claramae Turner, 
Nov. 25; Victor Herbert Festival, 
Jan. 20; Griller Quartet, Feb. 8; Earl 
Wild, March 29. 


York 


By GLENN M. BriLLHart 





York Symphony, 521 Market St. 
Auspices: York Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc. Conductor: George Hurst. Pres- 
ident: David Coren. Manager: An- 
nette Roussel Pesche. William Penn 
Senior High School Auditorium, 
1,686. Four subscription concerts; 
one children’s concert. Soloists: 
Walter Hautzig, Nov. 16; Marjorie 
Gordon, Dec. 7; Sylvia Meyer, Feb. 
1; Jacob Krachmalnick, March 29. 

Community Concerts, 39 S. Belve- 
dere Ave. President: George H. 
Wilt. Secretary: Helen M. Ness. 
William Penn Senior High School 
Auditorium, 1,686. Iva Kitchell, Oct. 
29; Nadine Conner, Nov. 33; Sascha 
ag a Indianapolis Symphony, 


March 3. 
Oratorio Society, 43 N. Duke St. 
Auspices: York ag Council of 


Churches. Director: Robert L. Sny- 
der. Church auditoriums. Two pairs 
of concerts. 

York Chorus, 141 W. Market St. 
Director: E. E. Schoroeder. Concert 
at Elizabethtown College, Oct. 24; 
spring concert; short tours. 

Spring Garden Band, 25 N. George 
St. Conductor: Martin L. Keller. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Paul Paray, con- 
ductor of the De- ton, 
troit Symphony 


Detroit 





By Dick FAnbeEL 


Detroit 


Symphony, Masonic 
Temple. i 


Auspices: Detroit Symphony 


Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Paul 
Paray. President: John B. Ford. 
Manager : Howard Harrington. 


Masonic Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen 
subscription concerts ; four family con- 
certs; four young peoples’ concerts; 
eiglit school concerts. Guest conduc- 
tors: Fabien Sevitzky, Dec. 2; Valter 


Poole (associate conductor of the or- 
chestra), Feb. 10; Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Feb. 17. Soloists: Eleanor 


Steber, Nov. 4; Nathan Milstein, Nov. 
10; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 
25; Marian Anderson, Dec. 8; Zino 
Francescatti, Dec. 16; Claudio Arrau, 
Dec. 30; Mischa Mischakoff and 
Georges Miquelle, Jan. 6; Gerard 
Souzay, Jan. 13; Robert Casadesus, 
Jan. 20; Martial Singher, David 
Poleri, Suzanne Danco, Rackham 
Symphony Choir, in Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust”, Jan. 27; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 3; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 24. 

Family Concerts, Masonic Temple. 
Conductor: Valter Poole. Manager: 
Howard Harrington. Guest conduc- 
tor: Eduard Werner, Jan. 2. Solo- 
ists: Ernst Wallfisch, Dec. 5; Toshiya 
Eto, Jan. 23, and Earl Wild, Feb. 
0) 

Young Peoples’ Concerts. 
ductor: Valter Poole. Manager: 
Howard Harrington. Soloists: Stu- 
art Hample, Dec. 18; Dorothy White, 
Jan. 29. 

Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
722 Hammond Bldg. President: James 
McEvoy, Jr. Chairman: Samuel J. 
Lang. Masonic Auditorium, 5,000. 
Sponsors the New York City Opera 
Company in nine performances: 


Con- 


“Tosca”, with Wilma Spence, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Walter Cassel, 
Nov. 15; “Der Rosenkavalier,” with 


Wilma Spence, William Wilderman, 
Frances Bible, Laurel Hurley, Edith 
Evans, Nov. 16; “La Bohéme”, with 
Ann Ayars, Peggy Bonini, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Richard Torigi, Nov. 17; 


“La Traviata,” with Eva Likova, Jon 


Crain, Walter Cassel, Mary Le- 
Sawyer, Nov. 19; “Hansel and 


Gretel”, with Richard Wentworth, 
Catherine Bunn, Frances Bible, Laurel 
Hurley, Anna Russell, matinee, Nov. 
20; “Aida”, with Frances Yeend, 
Gloria Lane, Peggy Bonini, Georgio 
Cocolios-Bardi, Lawrence Winter, 


Nov. 20; “Rigoletto”, with Rudolf 
Petrak, Hilde Gueden, Norman 


Treigle, matinee, Nov. 21; “Carmen”, 
with Blanche Thebom, Robert 
Rounseville, Hugh Thompson, Emily 
Cundari, Nov. 21; “Showboat”, Stan- 
ley Carlson, Jean Handzlik, Laurel 
Hurley, Robert Rounseville, Helena 
Bliss, Lucretia West, Nov. 24. 
Masonic Temple Series. General 
manager: C. W. Van Lopik. Masonic 
Auditorium, 5,000. Symphony series. 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 19; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 8; Toronto Sym- 
phony, Jan. 25; New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, April 18; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, May 4. Concert 
series. London Festival Ballet, Oct. 


February 15, 1955 


Howard Harring- 
manager, 
Detroit Symphony 





C. W. Van Lopik, 

manager, Ma- 

sonic Auditorium 
Concerts 


21; Robert and Gaby Casadesus, Nov. 
2; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
11; First Piano Quartet, Nov. 26; Jan 
Peerce, Dec. 7; Gladys Swarthout, 
Jan. 14; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 8; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, March 15. 
Scandinavian Symphony Society 
of Detroit, Inc., 18285 Redfern. Con- 


ductor: Henri Nosco. President : 
John Soderberg. Institute of Arts 
Auditorium, 1,232. Four concerts, 


Soloists: Mischa Mischakoff, Oct. 23; 
Sylvia Aanio, Dec. 4; special 25th an- 
niversary commemorative concert 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Masonic 
Temple (this concert only), Feb. 5; 
Klaus Bonson, March 26. 

Tuesday Musicale. President : 
Mrs. Alice W. Lungershausen, 849 
Berkshire, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 
Institute of Arts Lecture Hall, 400. 
Ten morning membership concerts, in- 
cluding a performance of Puccini's 
“Suor Angelica”; recitals by Maria 
Leone and Gary Graffman. 

Jewish Community Center Con- 


cert Series. Conductor: Julius 
Chajes. Five subscription concerts; 
one pop concert. Soloists: Severin 
Turel, Oct. 26; Bronislaw Gimpel, 
Dec. 14; Harvey Seigel, Jan. 9 (pop 
concert); Marguerite Kozenn, Feb. 
15; Mischa Mischakoff, April 5; 


Mischa Kottler, May 24. 

Chamber Music Society of De- 
troit, 600 Griswold. President: Karl 
Haas. Institute of Arts Lecture Hall, 
400. Georges Miquelle, Jan. 12; 
Mischa Kottler, Mischa Mischakoff, 
and Paul Olefsky, Feb. 9; Karl Haas 
and Mischa Mischakoff, April 13. 

Women's Symphony. Conductor: 
Victor Kolar. Chairman: Mrs. Frank 
Zocharski, 8321 Yolanda. Institute of 
Arts Auditorium, 1,232. Two con- 
certs. Soloists: Gizi Szanto, Jan. 28; 
Thomas Cole, tenor, and Virginia 
Person, soprano, April 29. 


Grand Rapids 








Mrs. Walter W. 
Wennerstrom, 
president, St. 
Cecilia Society 


Defauw, 


Désiré 

conductor of the 

Grand Rapids 
Symphony 


By Marcuerite S. Kerns 


The Grand Rapids Symphony plays 
this season under a new conductor, 
Désiré Defauw, a former conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony. He suc- 
ceeds Jose Echaniz, who resigned at 
the end of last season due to the pres- 
sure of other duties. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 1153 
Alexander % woe Auspices : 


Grand Rapids Symphony Society, Inc. 


Conductor: Désiré Defauw. Presi- 
dent: Milo G. DeVries. Manager: 
Theodore J. Beyne. Civic Auditori- 


um, 5,000. Seven evening concerts; 
one children’s concert. Soloists: Gina 
Zachauer, Oct. 15; Leonard Rose, 
Nov. 19; contest winners, Jan. 21; 
Daniel Wayenberg, Feb. 18; Mildred 
Miller, March 18; William Primrose, 
April 15. 

Community Concert Association, 
650 Hawthorne St., NE. President: 
Mrs. Donald D. Armstrong. Secre- 
tary: Carol Kuhlmann. Civic Audi- 
torium, 5,000. Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Oct. 1; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 13; 
Eileen Farrell, Dec. 15; Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, Jan. 18; Boston 
Pops Orchestra, March 17. 

St. Cecilia Society, 24 
Ave., NE. President: Mrs. Walter 
W. Wennerstrom. Secretary: Mrs. 
James Cooper. St. Cecilia Auditorium, 
750. Ernst Wolff, Joseph Evans, Oct. 
1; Sylvia Rosenberg, Oct. 15; Theo- 
dore Lettvin, Oct. 29; Eleanor War- 
ner, Nov. 12; Quintetto Boccherini, 
Dec. 10; Nicole Henriot, Jan. 14: 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 19 (South 
High Auditorium, 1,500); Frances 
Greer, Jan. 28: Shirlee Emmonl, 


Ransom 


William McGrath, Feb. 25; Barylei 
Quartet, March 4. 


y 


Earl V. Moore, 
dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan School of 
Music 


Charles A. Sink, 
president, Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan Musical So- 
ciety 


Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 





The first Contemporary Music 
Festival, heard throughout the state 
over the University of Michigan 
Broadcasting Service, was widely 
hailed. The festival was prefaced by 
the appearance in Ann Arbor of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, who celebrated his 
82nd birthday on the campus. 

University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President: 
Charles A. Sink. Hill Auditorium, 


4,200. 

Choral Union Concert Series: 
Roberta Peters, Oct. 4; Societa 
Corelli, Oct. 15; Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 20; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 
7; Jorge Bolet, Nov. 15; Leonard 
Warren, Nov. 21; Vienna Choir 


Boys, Jan. 16; Zino Francescatti, 
March 7; Berlin Philharmonic, March 
15; New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, May 22. 


Extra Concert Series: Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 10; Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, Oct. 27; Robert Shaw 


Chorale, Dec. 6; Isaac Stern, Feb 
10; Walter Gieseking, March 22. 
Annual Messiah performances by 


Choral Union and Orchestra. Direc- 
tor: Lester McCoy. Soloists: Lucine 
Amara, Lillian Chookasian, Charles 


Curtis, Donald Gramm. Dec. 4 and 5. 
May Festival. Six concerts, May 
6, 7 and 8. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; soloists; Choral Union, with 
Thor Johnson, guest director, and 
Lester McCoy, associate director; 
Festival Youth Chorus, Marguerite 
Hood, director. 

Chamber Music Festival. 
Auditorium. 
18, 19 and 20. 


wm 


Rackham 
Budapest Quartet, Feb. 





MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan School of 
Music. Dean: Earl V. Moore. Con- 
certs presented by university organi 
zations: Stanley Quartet; University 
Symphony and Opera Production, 
Josef Blatt, conductor; University 
Woodwind Quintet; University Choir 
and Michigan Singers, Maynard 
Klein, director; University Band, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, conductor; String 
Orchestra, Gilbert Ross, conductor; 
Collegium Musicum; Men's. Glee 
Club, Philip Duey, director; radio and 
TV lectures and c 


neerts, station 
WUOM, Orien Dalley, musical di 
rector. The university sponsors a 


midwestern conference on vocal and 
instrumental music, ummer band 
conductors’ worksh« p and string 
and choral clinics; a summer sessior 
at Ann Arbor and at National Musi 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. The String 


Teachers’ National Conference and 


the Civic Symphony Assembly take 
place at Interlochen during thi 
mer. 


Kalamazoo 





Herman Felber 
conductor, Kala- 
mazoo Symphony 


By Mary A. Acar 


Kalamazoo Symphony Society, Inc., 


320 S. Park St. Conductor: Herma 
Felber Chairman Thompson Bei 
nett. Executive secretary: Mary A 
Agar. Central High School Aud 
torium, 2,650. Seven’ concerts. 


ists: Robert McDowell, Oct. 11; 
Roberta Peters, Nov. 1; Gloria | ane 
Irene Jordan, and Walter Fredericks 


Jan. 23; Ruggiero Ricci, April 25 

“ Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Fred G. Stanley 
Secretary: Mrs. R. Kendall Jones, 


2810 Duke St. Central High School 
Auditorium, 2,650. Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 22; Zino Francescatti, Dec. 3; 
Daniel Wayenberg, Jan. 18; Jerome 
Hines, Feb. 17; Rochester Philhar 


monic, Eileen Farrell, soloist, April 


23 

Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. College Choir, Elwyn Carter, 
director. Women’s Glee Club and 
Auxiliary Choir, Dorothea Sage 
Snvder, director. Men’s Glee Club, 
Jack Frey, <lirector College Or1 
chestra, Julius Stulberg, conductor. 
College Band, Leonard Meretta, con 
ductor. Festival of Arts, March 19 
to April 8. Faculty and student pro 
grams. 
~ Kalamazoo College. Bach Festival, 
Henry Overley, director. Soloists 
Mary Simmons, Audrey Paul, John 
Macdonald, Glenn Schnittke, Philip 
MacGregor, Carleton Elderidge 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony. Con 
ductor: Julius Stulberg. Three con 
certs. Soloists: Valya Malens, Nov 
21; Frank Ell, Feb. 27; Janet Fisher, 
May 1. 

Nazareth College. Choral 
and instrumental ensemble; 
Stella and Sister Cecile, directors. — 

Choruses: Kalamazoo Choral So 
ciety, Mrs. Henry Ford, Jr., director ; 
Kalamazoo Male Chorus, Leonard 
Meretta, director; Alumnae Choir of 
Western Michigan College, Dorothea 
Sage Snyder, director 


group 
Sister 
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Fabien 

conductor of the 

Indianapolis Sym- 
phony 


Alan Meissner, Sevitzky, 
manager of the 
Indianapolis Sym- 


phony 


Indianapolis 





By Eveanor Y. PELHAM 


Work is progressing on the building 
of a permanent Summer Opera Bowl 
at Butler University, to be leased to 
the City of Indianapolis upon com- 
pletion in 1955. Harry Pritchard, 
president of the Indianapolis Power 
and Light Company, is president of 
the Summer Opera Association. 

Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 
Theatre, 502 N. New Jersey St. Aus- 


pices: Indiana State Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Fabien Sevitzky. 
President: Herbert Wilson. Mana- 


ger: Alan Meissner. Murat Theatre, 
2,000. Twelve pairs of subscription 
concerts; three municipal concerts; 
two children’s concerts; four Pop con- 
certs; ten or more high-school con- 
certs; several concerts subscribed by 
industries; out-of-town concerts at 
Purdue University (two concerts Dec. 
10, Grant Johanneson, soloist) ; Indi- 
ana University, Dayton; Eastern tour 
beginning March 2—Harrisburg, Pa., 
York, Lancaster; Baltimore (Benno 
Rabinof, soloist); New York; Stan- 
ford, Conn.; Larchmont, N. Y., Hunt- 
ington, Ilion, Albany; Mansfield, 
Ohio; Anderson, Ind. Subscription 
series soloists: Eugene Istomin, Nov. 
20-21; Irene Jordan, Mack Harrell, 
Dec. 18-19; Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 
2-3; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 15-16; 
Howard Mitchell, guest conductor, 
Jan. 30-31; Eric Rosenblith and Gil- 
bert Reese, Jan. 30-31; Maria Tipo, 
Feb. 6-7; Blanche Thebom, Feb. 19- 
20; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 26-27; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, March 19- 
20. Two appearances with Sym- 
phonic Choir. 

Ensemble Music Society of In- 
dianapolis, Inc., 2258 N. Meridian St. 
President: Edward B. Taggart. Sec- 
retary: Helen Hollingsworth. World 
War Memorial Auditorium, 520. 
Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 10; Quintetto 
Boccherini, Dec. 8; Juilliard ‘Quartet, 


Jan. 12; Trio Di Trieste, Feb. 2. 
Philharmonic Orchestra — In- 

dianapolis, Inc. Conductor: Ernst 

Hoffman. President: Roberta Trent. 


Secretary: George A. Smith, 3632 N. 
Penna. St. Shortridge High School, 
1,614. For sponsors, sustaining mem- 
bers, and their friends. Three con- 
certs; Ozan Marsh, soloist, Wolfgang 
Vacano, guest conductor. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir, 6220 
E. 56th St. Director: Fabien Se- 
vitzky. Murat Theatre, 2,000. Pro- 
grams: Guerrini’s “Nativitas Christi” ; 
Respighi’s “Maria Egiziaca”; “Tos- 
ca”; spring music festival. 

Martens Concerts, 120 N. Pennsyl- 
vania St. President and manager: 
Gladys Alwes. Murat Theater, 2,000; 
Indiana Theater. Telecast of Open- 
ing Night at the Metropolitan. Art- 
ists appearing later: Jascha Heifetz, 
Risé Stevens. 

indianapolis Maennerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices: Athanaeum 
Turners. Director: George F. Krue- 
ger. Soloists: Paul and Adriana 
Knowles, Nov. 13; Norman Treigle, 
March 12; Gloria Lane, May 14. 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
1227 Rowin Rd. President: Mrs. 
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Paul E. Dorsey. L. S. Ayres’ Audi- 
torium, 500. Eunice Podis, Oct. 15; 
telecast Opening Night at the Metro- 
politan, Nov. 8 (with Martens Con- 
cert) ; Henri Aubert, Jan. 21; Donald 
Gramm, April 29. 

Butler University, Jordan College 
of Music, 1204 N. Delaware St. World 
War Memorial Auditorium, 520. Pro- 
grams by faculty; Jordan ‘Symphony, 
Igor Buketoff, conductor ; University 
Concert Band, Nilo Hovey, conduc- 
tor; University Chorale, Bruce Tol- 
bert, director. 

Art Association of Indianapolis. 
John Herron Art Institute, 110 E. 
16th St. John E. Brown, curator of 
Education, manager. Irmgard Va- 
cano, Nov. “Babar the Elephant” 
(Nikolai Berezowsky) presented by 
the Indiana University opera work- 
shop, Dec. 11-12; Sidney Foster, Jan. 
23; Charles Gallagher, Feb. 13; “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos”, by opera workshop 
Indiana University, staging by Hans 
Busch, March 5-6. 

Indiana University School of Music. 
is offering a series of public con- 
certs in Indianapolis. World War 
Memorial Auditorium, 520. Mana- 
ger: Ozan Marsh. 

Greencastle-De Pauw Civic Music 
Association, (Greencastle, Ind. De 
Pauw University Auditorium. Hilde 
Gueden, Nov. 8; Rawn a 
Feb. 7; Jean Graham, March 21; S 
Louis Symphonetta (first chair men 
of St. Louis Symphony), April 13. 


Edwyn Hames, 

conductor of the 

South Rend Sym- 
phony 


South Bend 





By Frank G. SCHMIDT 


A third concert course has been 
added to the musical season here by 
the South Bend-Mishawaka Center of 
Indiana University to bring top talent 
here from the university’s School of 
Music. The South Bend Symphony 
is continuing its policy of opening its 
concerts at 5 p.m., Sunday afternoons, 
so as not to compete with evening tele- 
vision programs. 

South Bend Symphony. Auspices 
South Bend Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Edwyn H. Hames. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. E. M. Morris. Manager: 
Mrs. Ronald Witt. John Adams Au- 
ditorium, 3,000. Five regular con- 
certs; two children’s concerts. Solo- 
ists: Eugene Istomin, Oct. 24; Rug- 
giero Ricci; Dec. 5; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 6; Thomas L. Thomas, 
April 24. 

South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Chester L. Copp. 
Secretary: Mrs. Wesley C. Bender. 
John Adams Auditorium, 3,000. De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Oct. 30; Gina 
Bachauer, Nov. 21; Victor Herbert 
Festival, Jan. 30; Ballet Theater, 
~ ae 6; Detroit Symphony, March 
9. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Center of 
Indiana University. Progress Club, 
600. Berkshire Quartet Oct. 3; Anna 
Kaskas, Nov. 14; opera work shop, 
Dec. 5; Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, 
Feb. 20. 

University of Notre Dame. Wash- 
ington Hall, 800. Tyroliers, Nov. 29; 
Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 17; Longines 
Symphonette, Feb. 21; Earl Spicer, 
ae 9; Mazur Polish Dancers, May 


St. Mary's College. Si. Angela's 
Hall, 500. Eugene Istomin, Oct. 12. 








John Adams Au- 
London Festival 


Sinai Sisterhood. 
ditorium, 3, 
Ballet, Nov. 7. 


Bloomington 








Harold W. Jor- 
dan, director, In- 
diana University 
School Auditorium Series 


Wilfred C. Bain, 
dean of Indiana 
University Music 


By HenrteETTA THORNTON 


Indiana University. Auditorium 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jordan. 
University Auditorium, 3,788. George 
London, Oct. 11; Old Vic Company, 
Oct. 19-20; Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam, Nov. 2; Indianapolis 
Symphony, Jan. 19; London Festival 
Ballet, Feb. 8-9; Dame Myra Hess, 
Feb. 27; Concert Choir, March 24; 
Blanche Thebom, April 5. 

Extra attraction in Auditorium: 
Metropolitan Opera Company, May 18 
and 19. 

Indiana University Philharmonic, 
with Ernst Hoffman and Frank St. 
Leger conducting, Auditorium, six 
concerts. 

Indiana University Music School. 
Dean: Wilfred C. Bain. East Hall, 
1,000; Auditorium. “Die  Fleder- 
maus”, Oct. 22, 23, 24; “Madama But- 
terfly”, Jan. 14-15; “Ariadne auf 
Naxos”, Feb. 25-26; “Parsifal”, April 
3; “Tosca”, May 13-14. . 

Indiana University Berkshire Quar- 
tet; Choral Union; Brass Choir; 
Singing Hoosiers; and faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Music in con- 
certs throughout the year. 


James W. Barnes, 
conductor, Terre 
Haute Civic and 
Teachers College 
Symphony 


Terre Haute 





By Freperick L. Black 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 719 Sycamore St. Presi- 
dent: Harry Adams. Secretary: Al- 
ma Frisz. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Continental Aires, Oct. 28; Gina 
3achauer, Nov. 20; Gloria Lane, Jan. 
25; Julian Olevsky, Feb. 17; Detroit 
Symphony, March 18. 

Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Conductor: James 
W. Barnes. President: Ralph N. 
Tirey. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Three regular concerts, one 
young people’s concert. Soloists: Fritz 
Magg, Nov. 9; Frederick L. Black 
and Eugene Esperson, Jan. 18; win- 
ner of young peoples audition, Feb. 
27; Mischa Mischakoff, April 26. 

indiana State Teachers College. 
Convocation series. Student Union 
Auditorium, 1,800. Chairman: Clar- 
ence W. Morgan. Madrigal Singers, 








INDIANA 


Dec. 5; Christmas choral concert, 
Herman Jacobson, director, Dec. 12; 
Knickerbocker Vocal Ensemble, Feb. 
16; others to be announced. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. Con- 
vocation series. Chairman: Edward 
MacLean. Rose Auditorium, 450. 
Indiana State Teachers College Mixed 
Choir, Dec. 16; Charles Lampkin, 
baritone, Jan. 6; Katherine Bacon, 
Feb. 10; Franklin Glee Club, Feb. 
29; Indiana University Symphony, 
March 25; Singing ge April 
22; Rose Glee Club, May 18. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium, 1,050. Singing 
Hoosiers, Nov. 11; others to be an- 
nounced later. 


Fort Wayne 





Igor Buketoff, 
conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Phil- 


harmonic 





Helen Riordan, 
manager of the 
\ Fort Wayne Phil- 


harmonic 


By Water A. HANSEN 


Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 201 \\ 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. Conductor: Igor 
3uketoff. President : Robert C. Hanna 


Manager: Helen Riordan. Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, 2,100. Six subscrip 
tion concerts; two young  people’s 


concerts. Subscription concerts s« 
loists: Marian Anderson, Nov. 23; 
Jorge Bolet, Feb. 8; Philharmonik 
Chorus, April 26. Coffee concerts, 
featuring Philharmonic Quartet (Hug: 
Gottesmann and Lise Elson, violins ; 
Joseph Elson, viola; W inifred Wino- 
grad, cello), Fort Wayne Art School 
Auditorium. The Fort Wayne Phil 
harmonic Sinfonietta will give con 
certs in neighboring communities. 

Community Concerts. Auspices 
Fort Wayne Community Concert As 
sociation. President: Isabelle M« 
Clure Peltier. Secretary: Emma 
Heinzelman. Scottish Rite Audito 
rium, 2,100. Concertgebouw Orches 
tra of Amsterdam, Oct. 23; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 16; De- 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Jan. 3; Gaby 
and Robert Casadesus, Jan. 31; Rise 
Stevens, March 22. 

Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral So- 
ciety. Director: George G. Arkebauer 
President: Mrs. Irwin Deister. Three 
concerts at St. Paul’s Evangelical Lu 
theran Church and Scottish Rite Au 
ditorium. 

Concordia College Choir. Direc- 
tor: Herbert Nuechterlein. Managers : 
Eugene Nissen and Martin H. Ber 
tram. Concordia College Gymnasium, 
1,800. Spring concert; frequent tours. 
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Peoria 


By Tueo Powe it SmitH 


Peoria Symphony. Auspices: Pe- 
oria Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Rudolph Reiners. President: Jack 
Szold. Manager: George Landon. 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts. 

Amateur Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. John McCorvie. Shrine Mosque, 
1,821. Four artists concerts; four 
member-participation programs, Pe- 
oria High School Auditorium. Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff; Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theater ; ; Isaac Stern; Detroit 
Symphony. 

Bradley University School of Mu- 
sic. Director: Kenneth Kincheloe. 
Bradley hall, 650, Faculty concerts 
during season. 

University Choir. Director: 
E. Davis. Two concerts, 
fall, Bradley hall. 


John 
spring and 


Philharmonic Choral. (\Vomen’s 
group.) Director: Griff L. Lathrop. 
President: Ruth Daniels. Woodruff 
High School Auditorium, 1,000. One 


concert. 

Orpheus Club. (Male chorus). Di- 
rector: Howard D. Kellogg, Jr. 
Woodruff High School, 1,000. Two 
programs. 

Palestrina Choir. 
Rev. Robert Livingston. Spalding 
Auditorium, 1,000. Three concerts. 

Caterpillar Employes Mixed Chor- 
us. Director: William Goodspeed. 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. One operetta. 

Peoria Municipal Band Associa- 
tion. Auspices: Peoria Playground 
and Recreation Department. Director: 
Paul Vegna. Tri-weekly concerts, Pe- 
oria parks, June 1 to Sept. 1. 

University String Quartet. Di- 
rector: Allen Cannon. Four pro- 
grams, Hotel Pere Marquette. 


Director: The 


Champaign- 
Urbana 





By DUANE BRANIGAN 


University of Illinois. University 
Auditorium, 2078; Smith Music Hall, 
1038. 

Star Course Series. Auspices: 
University Concert and Entertainment 
Soard. Five subscription concerts in- 
cluding performances by Richard 
Tucker, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Clifford Curzon, New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and Bernard 
Greenhouse. Six extra events includ- 
ing the American Festival of Jazz, 
Andres Segovia, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Marais and Miranda, 
and Fred Waring. 

School of Music. Director: Duane 
A. Branigan. Walden String Quartet, 
of the University of Illinois—Homer 
Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, vio- 
lins; John Garvey, viola; Robert 
Swenson, cello—four concerts. Fac- 
ulty Woodwind Quintet; two Con- 
certs. 

University of Illinois Symphony 
and Sinfonietta. Conductor: Bernard 
Goodman. Four regular concerts; one 
concert with the Oratorio Society or 
opera department; two concerto con- 
certs featuring faculty and student 
soloists; two Contemporary Arts 
Festival concerts ; one special concert, 

guest artist Bernard Greenhouse, 
cellist; four off-campus concerts. 
_ Opera workshop. Director: Ludwig 
Zirner. Two evenings ot opera 
scenes; one evening of contemporary 
opera, and one full-scale opera with 
orchestra. 

Oratorio Society, Paul Young, di- 
rector; two concerts. University 
Choir, Paul Young, director; three 
regular concerts; eight off-campus ap- 
pearances. University Chorus, Ruth- 
ann Harrison, director; two concerts. 
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University Men’s Glee Club, Paul 
Young, director; ten regular con- 
certs; thirty off-campus appearances. 
University Women’s Glee Club, Ker- 
mit Breen, director; two regular con- 
certs; two off-campus appearances. 
Concerts by School of Music faculty 
artists. 

Contemporary Arts Festival events: 
four festival chamber music concerts ; 
two concerts by the University Sym- 
phony, with guest artists. 


Springfield 





By Mrs. Witt 


Amateur Musical Club Community 
Concert Association. President and 
secretary: Mrs. Will Taylor, 1331 
Dial Court. Orpheum Theater, 2,800 
George London, Oct. 28; Zino Fran 
cescatti, Dec. 7; Minneapolis Sym- 


TAYLOR 


phony, Rudolf  Firkusny _ soloist, 
March 3; Columbus Boy € ‘hoir, March 
2? 


Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Harry Farbman. President: Domenic 
Giachetto. Manager: William Nelms. 
Springfield High School Auditorium, 
1,500. Four concerts, with guest solo- 
ists. 

Springfield Municipal Opera Asso- 
ciation. President: Dr. Forrest 
Hester. Open Air Theater, Lake 
Springfield, 4,000. Light opera produc- 
tions in the summer. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus. Aus 


pices: Concordia Seminary. Director : 
Fred L. Precht. Springfield High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Annual 


concert; tour of British Isles. 

Oratorio Society. Director: Don- 
ald Allured, 621 FE. Capitol Ave. 
Three concerts. 

Municipal Choir. Auspices: Vlay- 
ground and Recreation Commission. 
Director: E. Carl Lundgren. Secre- 
tary: George Eilers, 1404 West S. 
Grand St. 


MISSOURI 
St. Joseph 


By Epowin R. McDonaLp 


Civic Music 
Ridenbaugh St. 





Association, 1413 
President: David H. 
Morton. Secretary: Helen Dolan. Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium, 1,500. 
Gina Bachauer, Oct. 6; Boris Goldov- 
sky Opera Theater, Nov. 16; Walter 


Cassel, a o: Victor Herbert Fes- 
tival, Feb. 22; Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, March 8 


Fortnightly Musical Club, 1617 
Faraoh street. President: Elsie Barnes 
Durham. Crystal Room, Hotel Robi- 
doux, 400. Robert Brink and Daniel 
Pinkham, Oct. 25; Lee Cass, Dec. 6; 
Rosemary Kuhlmann, Jan. 17; Phil- 
ippe Entremont, Feb. 14. 


Independence 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Association. 
Swaim. Mu- 


Community Music 
President: Richard H. 
sical director : 
Memorial Hall, 1,800. Piano Festival, 
October 31; Salzburg Marionettes, 
Nov. 13; 
Church), Dec. 5; 
broadcast, KMBC, Dec. 19; first or- 
chestral concerts, with Norman Hol- 
lander, cellist, Nov. 7; second concert, 
with Kansas City Philharmonic Wind 
Quintet, Jan. 16; Feis Eireann, Irish 
Singers, Feb. 19; third symphony con- 
cert, with Roy Johnson, pianist, March 
13; “Elijah” (Church Festival), 
May i. 


Franklyn S. Weddle. | 


Music Club Vesper (Stone | 
“Messiah”, national | 





Chartered 1878 Arved Kurtz, Director 
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Houston 





By WituiaM RIcE 


The Houston Symphony’s change 
of residence from the local City Au- 
ditorium to a newly enlarged and re- 
decorated Music Hall has enabled the 
orchestra to present an appearance in 
keeping with its achievements under 
its 1954-55 conductor, Ferenc Fricsay. 

From last season’s tentative begin- 
nings, the lusty young J. S. Bach So- 
ciety of Houston has taken a place 
among subscription organizations and 
this year is presenting five concerts. 


Houston Symphony, Music Hall. 


Auspices: Houston Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Ferenc  Fricsay. 
Associate conductor: Andor Toth. 


President: Ima Hogg. Correspond- 
ing secretary: Mrs. Julian S. Bur- 
rows. Manager: Tom M. Johnson. 
Music Hall, 3,012. Twenty subscrip- 
tion concerts; seventeen student con- 
certs; eight Pops concerts; two Uni- 
versity of Houston special concerts. 
Annual tour: Jan. 31 to Feb. 11 (Mil- 
ton Katims, conductor). Twenty-four 
sponsored regional radio broadcasts, 
KTRH, Houston. Guest conductors: 
Andor Toth, Jan. 4, Jan. 10; Milton 
Katims, Jan. 18, Jan. 24. Soloists: 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 16; 
Claudio Arrau, Nov. 22; Grant Joh- 
annesen, Dec. 6; Isaac Stern, Dec. 
14; Astrid Varnay and Walter Fred- 
ericks, Dec. 20; Alfred and Herbert 
Teltschik, Jan. 4; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Feb. 22 

Edna W. Saunders Concert Series, 
902 Main. Manager: Edna W. Saun- 
ders. Music Hall, 3,012. Attractions: 
Charles Wagner Opera Company, 
Nov. 6 and 7; Yma Sumac and Dance 
Company, Nov. 24; Marge and Gower 
Champion and Company, Dec. 18; 
Ballet Theater, Dec. 26, 27, and 28: 
Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 2; Ballets 
Espagnols, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 

Civic Music Association, 3735 Dar- 
cas. President: Baxter Holland. Mu- 
sic Hall, 3,012. Roberta Peters; Boris 
Goldowski Opera Theater; Gina 
Bachauer; Minneapolis Symphony ; 
Joseph Szigeti; Gold and Fizdale; Jan 
Peerce 

Music Guild, 4816 Main. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. William E. Loose. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Louis G. Lobit. Playhouse 
Theater, 300. Nine subscription con- 
certs of chamber music; two college 
concerts. 

Houston Youth Symphony, P. O. 
Box 556. Conductor: Howard Webb. 
President : Weed Peterson. Secretary : 
Mrs. J. P. Hill. Music Hall, 3,012. 
Activities: beginners’ string orchestra, 
two intermediate orchestras, concert 
orchestra, boys’ choir, and ballet group 
(Emma Mae Horn, director). Six 
concerts; two out-of-town concerts; 
summer workshop, Texas Lutheran 
College, Seguin, Texas. Guest con- 
ductors and soloists. 

Houston Chorale, 7823 Detroit. 
Director: Alfred Urbach. President: 
Ethelyn Geyer. Music Hall, 3,012. 
Annual Christmas and spring con- 
certs; two out-of-town concerts; four 
appearances with Houston Symphony. 

J. S. Bach Society, 5115 Aspen, 
Bellaire. Founder and director: Lila 
Storch. Chairman: George Fuermann. 
Milford Hall, 150; Jewish Community 
Center Auditorium. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts; one concert, Jewish 
Community Center Music Series; one 
out-of-town concert. 

University of Houston. Chairman, 
Fine Arts Division: Merrills Lewis. 
Cullen Auditorium, 1,600. Annual 
Christmas concert; annual Fine Arts 
Festival: “Carmen” (two perform- 
ances), “Trial by Jury”; Houston 
Trio; SAI Houston Chapter’s annual 
concert of American music. Regular- 
ly scheduled television presentation, 
KUHT-TV. 

Rice Institute. Head, music de- 
partment: Arthur Hall. Fondren Li- 
brary Lecture Lounge, 200; Prudential 
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Morgan Knott Walter Hendl, Edna W. Saun- 
manager of the conductor of the ders, concert 
Dallas Symphony Dallas Symphony series manager, 


Life Insurance Co. Auditorium, 300. 
Annual concert, Music Guild of Hous- 
ton; annual presentation, Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society of Rice Institute. 


Dallas 


By Grorce CLARK LESLIE 





The separation of the Dallas Lyric 
Theatre and SMU has given a new 
opera group to the community, with 
Paul Vellucci as musical director— 
the Community Opera Guild. The 
Dallas Lyric Theatre, a civic organ- 
ization, has Samuel Adler as musical 
director, and plans for staging opera- 
in-the round are projected. 

Dallas Symphony. Auspices: Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Walter Hendl. Assistant con- 
ductor: Zelman Brounoff. President: 
Lawrence S. Pollock. Manager: Mor- 
gan Knott. McFarlin Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 2,600. Sixteen subscription 
concerts; one special concert and spe- 
cial series “Piano Masters of Mid- 
Century”; eight children’s concerts ; 
six concerts in Ft. Worth; two short 
tours in mid-February and March. 
Guest conductors: Max Rudolf, Dec. 
5; Leopold Stokowski, Jan. 23. So- 
loists: Margaret Harshaw, Nov. 21; 
Claudio Arrau, Dec. 5; Jennie Tourel, 
Dec. Lf Juanita Teal, Dec. 26; Ru- 
dolf tirkusny, Jan. 3; Alfred Breun- 
ing, Jan. 9; Lisa Della Casa, Walter 
Cassel, SMU Choral Union, Jan. 16; 
Martha Graham, Jan. 31; Solomon, 
Feb. 20; Isaac Stern, Feb. 28; Jo- 
seph Fuchs, Leonard Rose, March 
13; Gold and Fizdale, March 21; 
NTSC Chorus, March 27. Piano 
Masters Series: José Iturbi, Jan. 12; 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Feb. 8, Artur 
Rubinstein, March 15. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Lanham Deal. McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,600. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 18; Gina Bachauer, 
Nov. 30; Leonard Warren, Jan. 17; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 12; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Feb. 21; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, March 24; Claramae 
Turner, April 28 

Community Course. Southern 
Methodist University. Manager: R. 
C. Knickerbocker. McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,600. Yma 
Sumac and Company, Nov. 20; Salz- 
burg Marionettes, Jan. 29; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 14. 

Civic Federation. (In association 
with Dallas Council on World 
Affairs). Musical director: Dorothea 
Kelley. Scott Hall, 430. Quartetto 
Italiano, Nov. 15; Paganini Quartet, 
Jan. 24; Juilliard Quartet, Feb. 10; 


3enno and Sylvia Rabinof, April 11, 
? 


Dallas Lyric Theatre, Inc., 111 N. 
Murphy St. Musical director: Sam- 
uel Adler. President: George C. Les- 
lie, “The Jumping Frog” and “The 
Impresario’, Feb. 3; two choral con- 
certs and two operatic productions in- 
the-round, 

Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
President: Arthur L. Kramer, Jr. 
Fair Park Auditorium, 4,500. Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, May 6, 7 
and 8. 


State Fair of Texas. Manager: 





Houston 


Charles R. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 
Auditorium, 4,500. Ballet Theatre, 
Jan. 2, 3 and 4. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 8, 9. 
Community Opera Guild. 
Director: Paul Vellucci. President: 
Robert Newell. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,600. “Dido and 
Aeneas” and “The Princess and the 
Pea,” Dec. 9; spring production in 
April. 


Artistic 


Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, manager, 
Lyons Series 


Fort Worth 


By DorotHy NeELL WHALEY 








The Fort Worth Opera Association 
began its present season with a greatly 
expanded production schedule. Per 
formances are being presented in Dal- 
las and in Shreveport as well as in 
Fort Worth. Walter Hendl and Wal- 
ter Herbert are guest conductors, suc- 
ceeding the resident musical director, 
Geoffrey Hobday. 

Fort Worth Opera Association, 
750 W. Fifth St. Auspices: Fort 
Worth Opera Association, Inc. Guest 
conductors: Walter Hendl, Walter 
Herbert. President: James H. Snow- 
den. Will Rogers Memorial Audi- 
torium, 3,000. “Capriccio” (Closing 
Scene), with Sara Rhodes, and 
“Salome”, with Brenda Lewis, Ernest 
Lawrence, Walter Cassel, Martha Lip- 
ton, and Bill Blankenship, with Wal- 
ter Hendl conducting the Dailas Sym- 
phony, Dallas, Nov. 23; Fort Worth, 
Nov. 24; Shreveport, Nov. 26; “Car- 
men”, with Mildred Miller, Louis 
Roney, Donald Dickson, Betty Utter, 
R. G. Webb, Melvin Dacus, and Jar- 
vis Essenwein, with Walter Herbert 
conducting the Fort Worth Opera 
Orchestra, Fort Worth, Jan. 11; 
Shreveport, Jan. 13. “Merry Wives 
of Windsor”, with Norman Scott, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, Melvin Dacus, 
Rosalind Nadell, Ernest Lawrence, 
and Sara Rhodes, with Walter Her- 
bert conducting the Fort Worth Opera 
Orchestra, Fort Worth, March 28; 
Dallas, March 30; Shreveport, April 
:. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 900 Main St. President: Mal- 
vern Marks. Secretary: Bess Morgan. 
Will Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 
3,000. Jerome Hines, Oct. 15; Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theatre, Nov. 12; 
Ruggiero Ricci, Dec. 2; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Feb. 13; Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 24; Victor Herbert Festival, 
March 10; Nadine Conner, May 2. 

Lyons Series, 900 Main St. Man- 
ager: Mrs. John F. Lyons. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Six concerts by the Dallas Symphony. 


TEXAS 


Guest conductor: Leopold Stokowski, 
Jan. 24. Soloists: Claudio Arrau, Noy, 
30; Ballet Theater, Jan. 5 and 6; Lisa 
Della Casa and Walter Cassel, in con- 
cert performance of Strauss’s “Ara- 
bella”, Jan. 17; Solomon, Feb. 21; 
Joseph Fuchs and Leonard Rose, 
March 14. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dean: T. Smith Mc- 
Corkle. Ed Landreth Auditorium, 
1,200. Little Theatre, 300. Fine Arts 
Festival, in October; performances 
during the year by University Syn 
phony, Ralph R. Guenther, conductor 
University Ballet, David Preston, di- 
rector. Soloists: Emmet G. Smith, 
organist; Ralph R. Guenther, flutist; 
Sara Rhodes, soprano; Ruth Krieger, 
‘cellist ; Joe Cleveland, violinist. Opera 
works hop presentation for Children 
Bureau of Entertainment, “The 
Princess and the Pea,” Nov. 19 and 20. 

Texas Wesleyan College Schoo! 
of Fine Arts. Director: Donald 
Bellah. College Auditorium, 1,500 
Ninth choral clinic, David Feltz, cor 
ductor; concerts by TWC Symphony, 
Paul Skinner, conductor; Texas Wes- 
leyan Singers, Charles Monroe, dirce- 
tor; TWC Band, Paul Skinner, con 
ductor; annual presentation of “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 12; annual all-American 
program, presented by Phi Mu Alpha 
and Sigma Alpha Iota, April 22; 
spring tour Texas Wesleyan Singers, 
March 7-20; Stone String Quartet 
May 10, ‘with soloists. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 
Director: J. Campbell Wray. Truett 
Auditorium, 1,500; Cowden Hall, 2 
Thirty-fourth annual presentation of 
“Messiah”, with J. Campbell Wray 
conducting, Dec. 14; fourth annual 
church music workshop, James Love 
and L. N. Perkins, conductors; Den- 
ton Civic Boy Choir, George Bra 
director ; Southwestern Sing 
Woodrow Wall, 
tour, May 14-21) 


’ 


Sy 
rers 


director; (spring 


Amarillo 





By Lioyp PATTEN 
Amarillo Symphony, Box 2552. 
Amarillo Symphony, Inc. Conduct 
A. Clyde Roller. President: Horace 
E. Wilson. Stephen F. Austin Junior 
High School. 1,050. Six concerts. 
Soloists: Nadine Conner, Oct. 12; 
Leonard Rose, Dec. 7; Stefan Bardas, 
Jan. 25; Louis Roney, Feb. 22; young 
artist contest winner, March 22 

Sponsored by the Amarillo Sym- 
phony: Houston Symphony, Feb. 5, 
Civic Auditorium; student soloists 
(Symphony- sponsored j junior contest), 
March 27; choir festival, in March; 
Amarillo Symphonic Choir, Arnold 
Leverenz, director. 

Dolly Lynch Concerts, 819 Polk. 
Manager: Dolly Lynch. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,500. Charles Wagner 
Opera Company, Dec. 17; Fred Wat 
ing, Feb. 15; Ballet Theatre, Jan. 7; 
First Piano Quartet, March 17 

Amarillo College, 2201 Washing- 
ton St. Chairman, music department 
Lloyd Patten. Chamber Music Series, 
Maurice Pollom, director; Fine Arts 
Symposium lecture series. 

Musical Arts Conservatory, Di 
rector: Gladys Glenn. Dean: Robert 
Hoffman. 


Margot Fonteyn Married 
To Roberto Arias 


Margot Fonteyn, prima ballerina of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, was mar- 
ried to Roberto Arias in Paris on 
Feb. 6. Mr. Arias is a Panamanian 
attorney. Miss Fonteyn will remain a 
member of the company and will ap- 
pear, as previously announced, in its 
tour of the United States. 
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Thomas Greene, Gen. L. Kemper Alexander Hils- 
manager of the Williams, _ presi- berg, conductor, 
New Orleans dent, New Or- New Orleans 
Philharmonic leans Philhar- Philharmonic 
monic 


New Orleans 





By Harry Brunswick Lors 


Chief among the year’s changes in 
New Orleans are those involving per- 
sonnel at the opera. The Opera 
House Association has appointed 
Renato Cellini to succeed Walter Her- 
bert as artistic director and conductor, 
and Armando Agnini to succeed Wil- 
liam Wymetal as stage director. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society has 
named Anshel Brusilow to serve as 
both concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor. 

New Orleans 
phony Society, 605 ¢ 
tor: Alexander Hilsberg. 
Gen. L. Kemper Williams. 


Philharmonic-Sym- 

anal St. Conduc- 
President : 
Manager : 


Thomas A. Greene. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 2,900. Fifteen subscription 
concerts; twelve youth concerts. Sub- 


scription series soloists: Anshel Brusi- 
low, concertmaster, Nov. 30; Nathan 
Milstein, Dec. 14; Robert Casadesus, 


Dec. 21; Zadel Skolovsky, Jan. 18; 
Yehudi Menuhin, with Leopold Sto- 
kowski, guest conductor, Feb. a; Nan 


Louisiana State University 
Feb. 6; Zino Francescatti, 
Artur Rubinstein, March 
Extra events: Verdi's “Requiem”, 
with Herva Nelli, Nell Rankin, Eu- 
gene Conley, Norman Treigle, in the 
spring; Christmas performance of 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 


Merriman, 
Chorus, 


March 15; > 


»” 


ciation, 420 St. Charles St. Artistic 
director and conductor: Renato Cel- 
lint Assistant conductor and choral 
director: Knud Andersson. Presi 
dent: Rudolph Schulze. \ssistant 
general manager: ~_ Jacquet. Stage 


director: Armando Agnini. Ballet di- 
rector: Lelia Haller. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 2,900. “La Bohéme”, with 
Lucine Amara, Cesare Bardelli, Eu- 
gene Conley, Viletta Russell, Oct. 7 
ind 9; “Otello”, with Ramon Vinay, 
Cesare Bardelli, Herva Nelli, Mari- 


etta Muhs, Warren Gadpaille, Oct. 21 


and 23; “Tosca”, with Inge Borkh, 
R be rt Weede, Brian Sullivan, Ar- 
thu Cosenza, Nov. 11 and 13; 
“ akmeé’ *, with Graciela Rivera, Nicola 
Moscona, Charles Anthony, Richard 
Torigi, Dec. 2 and 4; “Rigoletto”, 
with Robert Merrill, Walter Fred- 
ericks, Dolores Wilson, William 
Wilderman, March 3 and 5; “An- 
drea Chenier”, with Richard Tucker, 
Frances Yeend, Robert Weede, March 
24 and 26; “Martha”, with Dorothy 


Warenskjold, Frances Bible, John 
Alexander, Norman Treigle, Warren 
Gadpaille, April 14 and 16. Extra 
performance: “Fledermaus”, with Re- 
gina Resnik, Virginia MacWatters, 
John Brownlee, Charles Kullman, May 


5 and 6. Gala concert (Jerusalem 
Temple, 1,600): Herva Nelli, Cesare 
Bardelli, Ramon Vinay, Marietta 


Muhs, Luben Vichey, with orchestra 
conducted by Renato Cellini and Knud 
Andersson, Oct. 22. 

New Orleans Opera Guild, 
819 Canal St. President: Mrs. Edward 
B. Ludwig. Municipal Auditorium, 
4700. Amsterdam Concertgebouw, 
Nov. 14; Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 6; 
Fileen Farrell and Elena Nikolaidi. 
Dec. 13; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 20; 


Inc., 
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Walter 


Boston 


Minneapolis Symphony, 
Gieseking, soloist, Feb. 27; 
Pops Orchestra, Feb. 24; Richard 
Tucker, March 12; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 18; “Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial’, April 3. 

Crescent City Concert Associa- 
tion, 709 Whitney Bank Bldg. Pres- 
ident: Seymour Sokoloff. Secretary: 
George Hansen. Manager Walter 
Taney. Pops concerts in June and 
July, with local soloists, at Municipal 
Auditorium, 4,700. 

Scorsone Ensemble, 1619 Ursuline 
St. Director: Joseph M. Scorsone 
Performances in English of “The 
Magic Flute”; broadcasts of operatic 
excerpts. 

Xavier University, 
Pine Sts. Head of 


Palmetto and 
Music depart- 


ment: Sister M. Elise. Choral direc- 
tor: Norman Beil. Opera director 
James Yestadt. Performances of 


Clarence Cameron White’s “Ouanga” ; 
“The Bartered Bride”; and “The Me 
dium”; recitals by Istvan Nadas, pi- 
anist, and Arthur Schoenberger, tenor 

New Orleans Conservatory of 
Music, 6317 St. Charles Ave. Founder 
and director: Ernest E. Schuyten. Re- 
citals and chamber-music concerts 
throughout the year 

Cercle Lyrique, 831 Dauphine St 
President: Mrs. Arthur P. Winteler. 
Orleans Club Auditorium, 500. Three 
choral concerts 

Theater of Music, P. © 
Conductor and managing 
Laurence Oden. Two or three 
productions during the year. 

Dillard University, 2601 Gentill) 
Blvd. Chairman, music department : 
Lillian D. Fisher Hall, 200; 
Henson Hall, 100. Choral concerts 
under David Bottolph; faculty and 
student recitals. 

Loyola University, College of Mu- 
sic, 6317 St. Charles Ave. Dean: 
Miguel Bernal. Recitals by Mary 
Tortorich, soprano; Istvan Nadas, pi- 
anist: Rudolph Patmagrian, violintst, 
Orval Kopp, pianist; concerts by 
Loyola Choir, Miguel Bernal, director ; 
and Loyola Concert Band, George A. 
Jansen, conductor. 


Be xX 38 4 
director: 
opera 


Coss 


Newcomb School of Music, 1229 
Broadway. Director: Peter S. Han 


sen. Weekly recitals by students, fac 

ulty, and guest artists; productions of 
Chabrier’s “An ecsailice Educa- 
tion”, Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Pergolesi’s “La Serva 
Padrona”, and Burnham’s “Aria da 
Capo”; concerts by various school or 
ganizations. 






Baton Rouge 





Community Concert Association, 


224 Bedford Dr. President: Ernest 
Gueymard. Secretary: Miss Ray 
Sommer. Baton Rouge High School 


Auditorium, 1,650. David Lloyd, Dec. 
3; Yehudi Menuhin, a 27; Boston 


Pops Orchestra, Feb. 23; Nan Merri- 
man, April 1. 

Baton Rouge Symphony, 330 
Laurel St. Conductor: Emil Cooper. 
President: Robert Herzog. Baton 
Rouge High School Auditorium, 
1,650. Six subscription meet SIX 


xordon Ep- 
Nov. 8; 


youth concerts. Soloists: ( 
person and Michael Galasso, 
others to be announced. 





Rudolph Schulze, Renato Cellini, 


president, New artistic director, 

Orleans Opera New Orleans 

House Associa- Opera House 
tion Association 


Baton Rouge Civic Opera, 6440 
Esplanade Ave. Conductor Paul 
Csonka. President: O. Arthur Boeh- 
mer. Secretary: Ruth Campbell. Baton 
Rouge High School Auditorium 
Winter production. 

ievidaee State University. Art- 
ists and Lecturers Series. Chairman: 

E. Sandberg. University Theater, 
540; Gym-armory, 3,000. Alec Tem- 
pleton, Oct. 19; Longines Sympho 
nette, Nov. 17; Alexandra Danilova, 
Feb. 10 


Hans Lange, con- 

ductor, Albu- 

querque Civic 
Symphony 


Albuquerque 





By IsaBpet WILEY GREAR 
The music education department of 
the Albuquerque public schools is 
sponsoring a series of three student 
concerts by the Albuquerque Civic 
Symphony Local service clubs are 
co-operating in an “Adopt a Young 
Musician” plan to provide free con 
cert tickets for children unable to 


ford them. Student soloists will = 
pear with the orchestra 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
P. O. Box 605. Conductor: Hans 
Lange. President: Mrs. James W 
Esenwein. Carlisle Gymnasium. Six 
subscription concerts; three chil 
lren’s concerts; two extra concerts 
Subscription series soloists: Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, Oct. 12; Eva Likova, 
Nov. 14; Eastern New Mexico Uni 
versity Choir, Dec. 12; Symphony 
Woodwind Quartette, Feb. 22; Julian 
Olevsky, April 4; Ivan Davis (win- 
ner young artist’s auditions) May 9. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: A. T. Seymour, Rio 
Grande Blvd. Carlisle Gymnasium. 
Bel Canto Trio, Oct. 14; Andres 
Segovia, Dec. 14; Sascha Ge ae. 
Jan. 19; Eileen Farrell, Feb. 28; Wil- 
liam Primrose, March 19; Pea York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, April 24. 
Museum Chamber Music Programs. 


Musical directors: Bruce Bullock, 
Walter Keller, William Slocum. Mu- 
seum Gallery. Series of eight pro 


grams devoted to rarely-heard musical 
works from the Medieval period to 
the present. 

University Program Series. Chair- 
man, Cultural Program Committee: 


Sherman Smith, University of New 
Mexico. Student Union; Carlisle 
Gymnasium. Merrell Gage, Oct. 8; 


New Art Wind Quintet, 
Leon Destiné, Nov. 15 
Bennet, March 24; First Piano Quar- 
tet, April 16; Philharmonic Chamber 
Ensemble, April 23; Howard Pierce 
Davis, April 26. 


Nov. 2, Jean 
; Richard Dyer- 





LOUISIANA 





Emil Cooper, 

conductor of the 

Baton Rouge 
Symphony 





Opera Director P: 
Two workshops, one major produ 
tion 

Chorus. Director 
Two concerts 

A Cappella Choir 
Draper. Christmas, 

Symphony 


Dallas Drape t 
Director Dallas 
spring concerts 
Conductor Everett 
Timm. Christmas, spring concerts 
Band. Conductor: L. Bruce Jone 
Starlight summer series, two concerts 
Contemporary Festival. April 3, 13. 


17, 19, and 24. 


NEW MEXICO 


Opera Workshop. Director: Jan 
Snow Rodey Theatre “Merry 
Wives of Windsor”, Jan. 13 to 16 


La Quinta Series. |’: 


Albert Simms Director George 
Miquelle Albuquerque Little The 
atre. Six chamber-mus [ 

in June 


Santa Fe 


By Acrrep Moranc 





Community Concert Association. 


President: A. Margulis. Seth Hall 
Bel Canto Trio, Oct. 15; Eduard 
Rael, Nov. 3; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 24; 
Houston Symphony, Feb. 7 


Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral 


5 eg Conductor: Hans Lar 
Chor: lirector Ruth Wilsor Pre 
oo ] C. Wright St. | 
Auditoriu Three concerts 


Reno, Nev. 





By Joun ‘TELLAISHA 


Community Concert Association, 


214 N. Sierra St. President: Gord 
Sampson Secretary Joy Al] 
Civic Auditoriun 1,500 Stephet 
Xemalyan, Oct. 29; Corelli Ensembl 
Nov. 20;. Vronskv and Babin, | 
15; Tucson Bovs Chorus, Feb. 14 
Dorothy Warenskjold M h 16 


Reno Civic Orchestra and Chorus. 
Conductor: Theodore H. Post. Man 


ager: Felton Hickmar University « 
Nevada Gymnasium, 3,200 “Mes 
siah”, Dec. 13. Soloists: Margaret 
Burns Hawk, Madge Tillim, ] pl 
Battaglia, Glen Slight 


University of Nevada Music De- 


partment. Chairman Theodore H 
Post. Four band concerts; sprin 
concert by the University Sing: 


Reno Choristers. Director: Georg 


Michael. Four to six concerts yearl 
guest conductors 

Bel Canto Singers. Director: Fred 
de Salvo. Newly organized a cappella 
group. Two concerts 


Reno Light Opera Association. 
President: Ross Barengo. Secretary 
Miss Frances Armbruster State 
Building, 1,500 
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MARGARET 


SITTIG 


Communications to 1401 Steinway Bldg. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 19 








CORNWALL 


Basso-Cantante 


CONCERT - ORATORIO 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 853 - 7th Ave. 
(Apt. 11A) N.Y.C. 19—Circle 5-4504 








GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








ELLABELLE 


DAVIS 


Soprano 
The Friedberg Management 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








EVA DE LUCA 


Lyric Coloratura 
Opera © Concert © TV © Records 


European Mgt.: ALC! 
Via S. Radegonda |!, Milan, Italy 














KATE 


MOLLER 


Leading Soprano 
COPENHAGEN ROYAL OPERA 


Management: Vincent Attractions, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St, New York 19, N. Y. 








MARY 


BOTHWELL 


SOPRANO 





| rison, conductor 


| of the Oklahoma 


| Sunday 


| City Symphony, 





IRENE 


HORVATH 


Leading American Soprano 
Kiel Opera Company 
Kiel, Germany 
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Guy Fraser Har- 





City Symphony 


Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA 


H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor of the 
Tulsa Philhar- 


monic 








By ALINE JEAN TREANOR 


Oklahoma City Symphony, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Auspices: Okla- 
homa City Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Guy Fraser Harrison. 
President: John FE. _ Kirkpatrick. 
Manager: Lewis E. Coley. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 6,000. Oklahoma 
City University Auditorium, 1,400. 
Twelve subscription concerts; 21 
evening concerts, twenty 
broadcast by Mutual, one by NBC, 
all open to public; nine children’s con- 
certs; four Little Symphony concerts ; 
one concert on Great Artist series; 
eight adult, 10 children’s concerts 
out of city. Guest conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, Feb. 22. Soloists: San- 
roma, Nov. 7; Astrid Varnay, Nov. 
16; Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, Nov. 
30; Robert Rudie, concertmaster, 
Dec. 7; Walter Cassel, Jan. 4; List 
and Glenn, Jan. 18; Sylvia Zaremba, 
Jan. 30; Marina Svetlova, March 13; 
Isaac Stern, March 29. 

Women's Committee, Oklahoma 
Municipal Auditori- 
um. President: Mrs. Paul Dudley, 
543 32nd St. Municipal Auditorium, 
6,000. Risé Stevens, Nov. 3; Faye 
Emerson, Skitch Henderson and Okla- 
homa City Symphony, Dec. 5; Jascha 
Heifetz, Tan. 23; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, March 1; Walter Gieseking, 
in March. 

Oklahoman and Times Charities, 
Inc. Director: James C. Burge. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 6,000. Three con- 
certs. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company. Nov. 17; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 16; Metropolitan 
Opera Company, May 11. 

Oklahoma City Civic Music As- 
sociation. President: J. Rex Huguley, 
2313 NW 25th St. Oklahoma City 


| University Auditorium, 1,400. Alex- 
| andra Danilova and her 


Ensemble, 
Oct. 15; Boris Goldovskvy Opera 
Theater, Nov. 13; Naomi Farr, Jan. 
16; Leonard Warren, Feb. 20; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, April 18. 

Ladies Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Basil A. Hayes, 719 NE 18th 
St. Oklahoma City University Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Tean Madeira, Oct. 
20; Fuente and Stessin. Dec. 8; Sey- 
mour Lipkin, March 24. 

Mrs. Delbert Cravens, 2804 NW 
23rd St. Municipal Auditorium 6,000. 
Fred Waring, Tan. 29; “Three for 
Tonight”, Feb. 17 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Celebrity Series Association. Chair- 
man: John F. Malone. Holmberg 
Hall, 1,300. Jerome Hines. Oct. 14; 
Claudio Arrau, Dec. 15: “Three for 
Tonight”, Feb. 19; 3idu = Sayao, 
March 30. 

Oklahoma College for Women. 
Artist Course. President: Charles 
Dan Procter. Dean of Fine Arts: 
Frances Dinsmore Davis. OCW 
Auditorium. — 1,000. Herva_ Nelli, 
Oct. 14; Oklahoma City Symphony, 
Nov. 9; First Piano Quartet, March 
16: Eleanor King, March 18. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Allied 
Arts series. Chairman: D. Terry 
Martin. Fieldhouse, 9.600; Auditori- 
um, 1,500. U. S. Navy Band, Oct. 12; 
Alexandra Danilova and her En- 
semble, Oct. 14; 
Symphony, Nov. 22 and 23; Quin- 
tetto Boccherini, Dec. 2; Marais and 





Oklahoma _ City 


Miranda, balladeers, Feb. 15; Boston 


Pops Orchestra, Feb. 28 


Tulsa 





By MAurRINE HALLIBURTON 


_ Tulsa Philharmonic, 515 S. Main 


Auspices: Tulsa Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Conductor: H. Arthur Brown. 
President: Burch Mayo. Manager: 


Kenneth G. Schuller. Tulsa Municipal 
Theater, 2,854. Twelve subscription 


Phoenix 





By Tuyra Putske LeEITHOLD 


The Phoenix Symphony is extend- 
ing its usual six concerts to eight this 
year, and two of the concerts will be 
played twice. The Phoenix Civic 
Opera Association has undergone a 
complete reorganization these past 
several months. It is now a com- 
munity enterprise and is devoting 
itself entirely to musical comedy this 
season. Finally, there is an even 
younger orchestra created this season 
for the purpose of preparing children 
at a young age to become interested 
in symphonic music. 

Phoenix Symphony, 19 E. Coronado 
Rd. Auspices: Phoenix Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Leslie 
Hodge. President: Louis McClennen. 
Phoenix Union High School Audi- 
torium, 2,010. Eight subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Harvey Zorn, Nov. 2; 
Andre Previn, Nov. 23; Zara Nel- 
sova, Dec. 14; Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 
8; Philippe Entremont, March 1: 
Helen George, March 22; Leonard 
Pennario, April 12. 

Phoenix Community and Civic Con- 
cert Association, 101 E. Adams St. 
Auspices: Mrs. Archer Linde. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
2,010. Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 11; Eva La Gallienne Jan. 
10; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 2; Robert Weede, March 9: 
First Piano Quartet, March 23. 

Arizona Friends of Music, Arizona 
State College. Director: Harry 
Rickel. Los Angeles Winds, Jan. 9; 
Juilliard Quartet, Feb. 6; Ingolf 
Dahl, pianist, and Kurt Reher, cellist, 


March 13; Bertha Gerson, pianist, 
March 27. 

Phoenix Civic Opera Association, 
P.O. Box 653. President: Russell 


Orton. Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium, 2,010. Two productions. 

Phoenix Youth Symphony, 19 Coro- 
nado Rd. Auspices: Phoenix Sym- 
phony Guild. Conductor: Leslie 
Hodge. Spring concert in Phoenix 
College Auditorium, 1,000; Sunny- 
slope concert series; six concerts for 
valley high schools; one concert for 
elementary schools. 

Choral Groups: Orpheus Club, 
Ralph Hess, director; Lyric Singers, 
Agnes Holst, director; Phoenix Col- 


concerts; eight youth concerts, six 
Green Room talks on music, and young 
artists auditions, projects of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Women’s Association, 
Soloists: Roberta Peters, Oct. 18; Al- 
fred and Herbert Teltschik, Nov. 1; 
Frances Yeend, David Lloyd, Kenneth 
Smith, Martha Lipton, in Verdi's “Re- 
quiem”, Nov. 29; Margaret Harshaw, 
Dec. 13; Ania ‘Dorfmann, Jan. 10; 
Michael Rabin Feb. 7; Clifford Cur. 
zon, Feb. - Byron Janis, March 21; 
Cesare Signi April 4. 

Tulsa Opera, 1610 S. Boulder Ave. 
Director: Anthony Stivanello. Presi- 
dent: David R. Milsten. Tulsa Muni- 
cipal Theater, 2,854. “La Traviata”, 
with Marguerite Piazza, David Poleri, 
and Grant Garnell, Nov. 4-6; “La 
Bohéme”, with Nadine Conner, April 
28-30. 

Civic Music Association, Petro- 
leum Bldg. President: T. 1. Sullivan 
Executive secretary: Mrs. J. A. Mul- 
holland. Tulsa Municipal Theater, 
2,854. Alexandra Danilova and _ her 
Ensemble, Oct. 13; Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theater, Nov. 14; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Feb. 8; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, March 5; Claramae Turner, 
April 19. 

Carson Attractions, 515 S. Boston 
Ave. Manager: Richard C. Carson 
Tulsa Municipal Theater, 2,854. Yma 
Sumac, Nov. 19; Ballet Theater, Jan 
6; Fred Waring, Jan. 19; Jose Gree 
and Company, March 8; First Pianc 
Quartet, March 15; musical road 


ARIZONA 


lege A Capella Choir, Kenneth Hakes, 
director; Arizona State College A 
Capella Choir, David Scoular, dir 
tor. 


Tucson 





By Mark MADDEN 


Tucson Symphony, 2719 E. Broad- 
way. Auspices: Tucson Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Frederic Balazs 
President: Holden W. Olsen. Execu- 
tive secretary: Mrs. John Donahue, 
Jr. University of Arizona Auditori- 
um, 2,500. Six subscription concerts; 
four children’s concerts. Soloists: 
Claude Monteux, Oct. 26; Julia 
Rebeil, Dec. 7; Erno Daniel, Jan. 
18; Leonard Rose, Feb. 15; Désire 
Ligeti, and Tucson Civic Chorus, 
March 29. 

Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 2()7 


E. Pennington. Auspices: Tucson 
30ys Choir Society. Director-presi- 
dent: Eduardo Caso. University of 


Arizona Auditorium, 2,500. Two con- 
certs in April; late winter and spring 
tour of the western United States; 
summer tour of Europe and_ tle 
British Isles. } 

Tucson Civic Chorus, 400 \N 
Fourth Ave. Director: Harold Por- 
ter. President: Clayton Niles. Tucsor 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. Three 
subscription concerts; two summe! 
programs. 


Nicolai Opera 
Given at Albuquerque 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.— The opera 
workshop of the University of New 
Mexico gave four performances 
Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’, during the month of January. 
Sung in the English translation ot 
Joseph Blatt, the production had Jane 
Snow as director; Kurt Frederick as 
music director; Betty Ancona as stage 
director; Dorothy Davies Miller as 
choreographer; Charles Hummer as 
chorus master; and Robert Klein as 
scene designer. All performances were 
sold out. 

In the winter the music department 
of the university presented the uni- 
versity chorus and orchestra, under 
the direction of Kurt Frederick, in a 
performance of Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio”. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Boston 
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Oct. 28; José Greco Spanish Dancers, 
Nov. 22; Berkshire Woodwind Quin- 
tet, March 2; Robert Merrill, March 


~The Brass Ensemble. Director: 
Rogen Voisin, Symphony Hall. (Brass 
players from Boston Symphony ). 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 290 Huntington Ave. President: 
Harrison Keller. Dean: Chester W. 
Williams. Conductor, student orches- 
tra: Richard Burgin. Director, de- 
partment of opera: Boris Goldovsky. 
Head of vocal department: Frederick 
Jagel. Director of student chorus: 
Lorna Cooke de Varon. Conductor of 
student band: Georges Moleux. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Hunt- 
ington Ave. Educational director: 
William Germain Dooley. Concert di- 
rector: Elizabeth Randall and Nar- 
cissa Williamson. Tapestry Hall. Free 
lectures on art, sometimes with cor- 
related musical programs; miscel- 
laneous concerts. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 
26 The Fenway. Director: Albert Al- 
phin. Dean: Aurelio Greslin. 


Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Director: Milton E. Lord. 
Lecture Hall, free concerts and lec- 
tures. 


Boston University College of Mu- 
sic, 25 Blagden St. Dean: Robert A. 


Choate. Conductor of student orches- 
tra: Francis Findlay. Head of opera 
department: Sarah Caldwell. Con- 


certs by student groups, Stradivarius 
Quartet; radio activities and_ plays. 
Some of these events take place in 
Recital Hall at the College of Music, 
some in the Boston University The- 
atre and Hayden Auditorium. 

Harvard University Department of 
Music, Cambridge. Chairman: Ran- 
dall Thompson. “Sanders Theatre, 1,- 
200; Paine Hall, 500. Miscellaneous 
concerts under auspices of the depart- 
ment, 

A. H. Handley, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Bldg., Berke- 
ley St. Booking manager for John 
Hancock Hall, 1,132; supplies artists 
and lecturers to schools and clubs. 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Art, 1685 Beacon St., Brookline. Di- 
rector: M. Martin Kostick. 

Chorus Pro Musica. (mixed Cho- 
tus). Director: Alfred Nash Patter- 
son. Concerts in various auditoriums. 

Apollo Club. Director: William 
Achilles. 

Hargoode Concerts and Attrac- 
tions, 400 Boylston St. Manager: 
Harry Goodman. Supplies musical 
— and lecturers to schools and 
CLUDS. 

Boston Civic Symphony, 244 Chest- 
nut Ave., Jamaica Plain. Condustor: 
Paul Cherkassky. Jordan Hall. 1,019. 
Three concerts. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St.. Cambridge. Director: Melville 
Smith. Affiliated with Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Ave. Miscellaneous musical and lec- 
ture events; supplies bookings to 
schools and clubs. Jordan Hall, 1,019. 
Ing grida and Karina Gutberg, Oct. 10. 


Chicago 
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Conductor: George Dasch. President: 
Cyrus Read. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Three concerts, beginning Nov. 30. 

Howard Will Concert Manage- 
ment, 332 S. Michigan Ave. Manager: 
Howard R. Will. Concerts and recitals 
in Fullerton Hall and Kimball Hall. 

Pro Musica Trio. (Chicago Arts 
Club.) Manager: Nina Minchin. Six 
Wednesday morning concerts; tour of 
Midwestern cities in February and 
March. 


February 15, 1955 


Civic Orchestra. Conductor: 
George Schick. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Two concerts. 


Apollo Musical Club. Conductor: | 
conductor: | 
Robert Birch. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. | 


Henry Veld. Associate 
Three concerts. 

Chicago Park District. General 
supervisor: Walter L. Larsen. Spon- 
sors Chicago Park District Opera 
Guild, with full length performances 
of operas. Instrumental and choral 
groups rehearsing in field houses. 

Civic Music Association, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave. Conductor: 
Oberndorfer. 
choruses at 


orphanages, community 


centers, and park field houses, Septem- | 


ber through May; spring festival in 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582, in May. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 
cago. Conductor: Herman Felber. 
President: Theodore Tieken. Orches- 
tra Hall, 2,582. Two concerts, begin- 
ning Jan. 21. 

Chicagoland Music Festival. Aus- 


pices: Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 
Director: Philip Maxwell. Musical 
director: Henry Weber. Choral direc- 


tor: Edgar Nelson. Soldier’s Field, in 
August. 


St. Louis 
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St. Louis Bach Chorus, 396 North 
Fuclid Ave. Auspices: Bach Society 
of St. Louis. Director: William 
Heyne. President: S. Maurice Whit- 
craft. Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 
3,530. Three concerts. 

Little Symphony, 3810 Westmin- 
ster. Auspices: Little Symphony 
Concerts Association. Resident con- 
ductor: Max Steindel. Washington 
University Quadrangle, 2,500. Six 
outdoor concerts, with guest conduc- 
tors, local soloists, late June through 
July. 

Laclede Little Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Laclede Gas Company. Con- 
ductor: Harry Farbman. Orchestra 
programs by members of St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, with guest solo- 
ists. each Sunday evening over KSD- 
TV. 

St. Louis String Quartet and Trio, 
4750 Westminster Pl. Leader: Harry 
Farbman. Trio: Harry Farbman, vio- 
lin; Edith Schiller, piano; Leslie 
Parnas, cello. Quartet: Harry Farb- 
man, Alfred Schneider, violins; Her- 
bert van den Burg, viola; Max Stein- 
del, cello. Engagements in and out- 
side St. Louis. 

St. Louis Institute of Music, Bon- 
homme and Bemiston Aves., Clayton. 
President: J. P. Blake, Jr. Leo Sirota, 
piano artist in residence. Opera de- 
partment, Ladislao Vaida, director; 
two productions. 

Washington University Opera 
Theatre, Forsythe House. Director: 
Harold Blumenfeld. Four produc- 
tions. 

St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, 5399 
Lindell Blvd. President: Mrs. T. M. 
Sayman. Organization rie no 
telecast of Metropolitan Opera’s open- 
ing night, Nov. 8, at Loew’s State 
Theatre. 

Midwest Opera Association, 3556 
Shenandoah. Musical director: Nan- 
dor F. Domokos. President : 
Eckhardt. Opera House, Kiel Audi- 
torium, 3,530. Performances sched- 
uled: “Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
and “Gianni Schicchi”, 
(at St. Louis Hall); “La Traviata”, 
with Jan Peerce and Nadine Conner, 
April 19 and 20; “Die Fledermaus”, 
date to be announced. 

Ancient String Instruments En- | 
sembles, 6043A Pershing Ave. Con- 
ductor and manager: Jerome D. Rosen. 
Concerts at St. Louis University, 
Webster College (music by St. Louis 
composers), Public Library, Art Mu- 
seum, Missouri Historical Society. 


Marx E. | 
Sponsors children’s | 


Frank | 


Dec. 14 and 15 








ALBA 
CLAWSON 


Teacher of 
Singing 


Metropolitan 
Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
LO 5-3249 and LO 42717 
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BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 


OoatrPzmaA 


Coach © Composer 








TR 4-9068 pools 











MARGARET HARSHAW: 


es.: CO 5-7975 


Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


ELEANOR STEBER: 


“masterful help” 


“an inspiring maestro” 








PAULINE NESSI 


CONTRALTO 
Now Booking—1955-1956 


should flow and build to a climax and an actress’ sense of how to convey 
emotion .. .” 


VOICE TRAINING—Relaxation—Breath Control—interpretation 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 
276 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N.Y.C. PHONE: RI 9-5254 


. a grasp of different styles and understandings of the way songs 


New York Times 
. voice is deep, powerful, its natural timbre extremely warm . . .” 


Vew York Herald Tribune 











"A Summer Camp for Singers” 


ADIRONDACK STUDIO OF SONG 


on 180 acre estate at Diamond Pt., Lake George, N. Y. 

July | CONCERT © OPERA © LIGHT OPERA + ORATORI 

to 
September 4 Pre-professional and professional vocal training 

Write to Donald Johnston, Director, Studio of Song, 850 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Fink. 


Faculty, Johnston, Maison, Bazala, Mme. Gauthier, Sacco 


° 











MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


teacher of singing 
333 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. C. 





AC 2-7573 
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EMANUEL BALABAN 


Conductor — Accompanist — Voice Coach 


| Metropolitan Opera Singers—Concert Stars 
Outstanding Debut Recitalists 

| Faculty: Juilliard School of Music, New York City 
Tanglewood-Berkshire Music Center 

| 675 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY—ACademy 2-5216 
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| RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of 
Successful Singers | 
Stage, Church, Screen | 


| Master of the Singer's 
Technic. 


1 Highly endorsed 

q by famed authorities of 
the vocal world of 
yesterday and today— 
Coenraad Bos, George A. 
Wedge, Frank Damrosch, 
Ella Toedt, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Wm. J. 
Henderson, Charles 
—— Dudley Buck, 
et al. 








For many years 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 





ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY: 
Royal Acad. of Music, London 
Eng. 

Columbia University, New York 
* 

Day and Evening Lessons 
Vocal and Repertoire Class 


Solo Performance, Criticism, Dic- 
tion, Interpretation, Musicianship, 
etc. 


Summer Course July 1st-Aug. 15th 


Studio: 


55 TIEMANN PLACE 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
Tel.: MOnument 2-9469 




















WILLIAM S._ 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
___ Telephone: _ TRafalgar 4-2810 








Madeleine Carabo-Cone 
Violinist and Pedagogue 


“Discriminating Musicianship. 
—N, Y. Herald Tribune 
Author: ‘Fingerboard Fiueney’”’ 
Former ist Vielin, Cleveland Orehestra 
Write: Studio 503 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19 








Caroline Beeson Fry 








. Teacher of Singing 
ia Studio a Carnegie Hall LP yo 
H 2 Orchard Pkwy., White Plains, a. 
f WH 9.3200 
re 4 
4 
| Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. Y. & % A. 
Member Plane Teachers Con pons, Si 
Faculty: New Ware Unt reity 


ember 
10 Jones Ave., Genasie South Car. 








Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimball Bidg., 306 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicage 4, Illinois 
Concerts and Recitals 
Write for Information 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 
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Mc- 


Marvin 

Donald, manager, 

All Star Concert 
Series 


Atlanta 





By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


For the first time in its history the 
Atlanta Symphony has engaged a 
guest conductor for one of its con- 
certs—Igor Stravinsky. There are 
eleven concerts on the season series 
instead of the usual ten, in celebration 
of the orchestra’s tenth anniversary. 

Atlanta Symphony, 215 Peachtree 
St. N.E. Auspices: Atlanta Sym- 
phony Guild, Conductor: Henry Sop- 
kin. President: James V. Carmichael. 
Manager: Leslie White. Municipal 
Auditorium, 4,853. Eleven subscrip- 
tion concerts; five Sunday afternoon 
Family Concerts; twelve youth con- 
certs. Subscription soloists: Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 20; Joel Rosen, Oct. 26; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Nov. 16; Bal- 
let Theater, Dec. 1; Atlanta Sym- 
phony Chorus, Dec. 14; Igor Stravin- 


sky, guest conductor, Jan. 31; Clif- 
ford Curzon, March 1; Michael 
Rabin, March 15; Honegger’s “King 


David,” with Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
March 28. Family Concert soloists 
(series under auspices of the Colonial 
Stores): Ethel Smith, Nov. 21; All 
Fulton Special Choir, Dec. 5; Eileen 
Schauler, Jan. 9; Michael McDowell, 


Feb. 27; Don Gillis, guest conductor, 
April 3. 

All Star Concert Series. Auspices: 
Atlanta Music Club, 235 Peachtree 
St., N.E. President: Mrs. Alexander 


C. King, Jr. Manager: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Municipal Auditorium, 4,853. 
Risé Stevens, Oct. 21; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Nov. 17; 
Jan Peerce and Thomas L. Thomas, 
Dec. 4; London Festival Lg Jan. 
10; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 29; P hiladel- 
phia Spomegge oe Feb. 28; 3 tet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 26; Artur 
Rubinstein, April 25. Not on the 
series: London Festival Ballet, Jan. 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 26 (matinee). 

Atlanta Music Club Membership 
Series, 3199 Paces Ferry Place, N.W. 
President: Mrs. Alexander C. King, 
Jr. Atlanta Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, 630. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Oct. 22; Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 22; 
Erica ~— Jan. 6; Leon Fleisher, 
Feb. 12; George London, March 7. 

Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion and Junior League of Atlanta. 
Presidents: Jackson P. Dick, Sr., and 
Mrs. C. Baxter Jones Jr. Fox The- 
ater 4,663. Sponsors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company appearances in 
Atlanta, later part of April. 

Emory University Chamber Music 


Series. Auspices: Mrs. oe ca 
Candler. Manager: John Griffin. 
Glenn Memorial Pe na 1,400. 
Lois Marshall, Oct. 28; Vienna 


Academy Chorus, Dec. 2; I Musici, 
Pe 9; Nicole Henriot, Feb, 24; Igor 
Gorin, April 14. 

Atlanta Division of the University 
of Georgia. Director, department of 


music: Thomas Brumby. Concert 
Hall, 300; Gymnasium Auditorium, 
1,500. “Amahl and the Night Visitors” 


and “The Telephone”, in December; 
other dates to be announced. 

Emory University Glee Club. Direc- 
tor: Malcolm H. Dewey. President: 





conductor, At- 
lanta Symphony 


Henry Sopkin, Mrs. Alexander 
King, Jr., presi- 
dent, Atlanta 


Music Club 


Thomas Davis. Manager: James Lo- 
max. Glenn Memorial Auditorium, 
1,400. Two Christmas concerts; con- 
certs in San Juan, Puerto Rico, Dec. 
23-27; other appearances. 

Georgia School of Technology. 
Gymnasium Auditorium, 1,500. At- 
lanta Civic Ballet, date to be an- 
nounced; Percy Grainger, Jan. 16; 
Salzburg Marionette Theater, Feb. 7; 
Atlanta Symphony, March 6; 
Tech Glee Club, April 10; 
Tech Concert Band, May 8. 


Choral Guild of Atlanta, 1081 Vir- 


Georgia 
Georgia 


ginia Ave. N.E. Director: Haskell 
Boyter. President: Charles T. Ansley. 
Two appearances with the Atlanta 


Symphony; other concerts. 


’ 


Savannah 





By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


Ali Star Concert Series, 221 Bar- 
nard St. Managers: Marvin McDon- 
ald and Lawrence Alnutt. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,300. Charles L. Wag- 


ner Opera Company, Oct. 18; Gina 
Bachauer, Nov. 11; Roberta Peters, 
Dec. 3; St. Louis Symphony, Feb. 1; 


March 3; Ballet 
March 28. 


Thomas L. Thomas, 
Russe de Monte Carlo, 

Savannah Symphony, 9 FE. Bay St. 
Conductor: Chauncey Kelley. Presi- 
dent: Dwight Bruce. Executive vice- 
president and manager: Maj. Gen. 
Henry B. Sayler. Assistant conduc- 
tor: Theodore Henkle. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,300. Seven  subscrip- 
tion concerts; four children’s con- 
certs; two Pops concerts. Soloists: 
Walter Cassel; Theodore Henkle 
(concertmaster ) ; Phyllis Curtin; 
Joseph Battista. 

Famous Artists Concerts. Man- 
ager: B. White. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 2,300 José Greco and Com- 
pany, Feb. 12; Yma Sumac and Com- 
pany, March 7; Margaret Truman, 
April 23. 

Savannah Greek Choral. 
tor: William Eyler. High 
Auditorium, 2,300. 

Savannah Concert Orchestra, 221 


Direc- 
School 


Barnard St. Auspices: American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 444. 
Municipal Auditorium, 2,300. Four 


concerts. 


Macon 





By Avsert J. Kirkpatrick 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Stanley Elkan, 1018 
Georgia Ave. Pierce Chapel, 900. 
Jerome Hines, Oct. 9; Roberta Peters, 


Dec. 15; Leon Fleisher, Feb. 18; 
Longines Symphonette, March 3. 

Mercer University. Director of 
music: Arthur Rich, 1540 Mercer 
Terrace. Artist series, Willingham 
Chapel, 1,500. Concert by Atlanta 


Symphony ; 
others. 
Wesleyan College. Dean: Sigurd 
Jorgensen. Pierce Chapel, 900. Wes- 
leyan Choirs, Vernon Fay, director; 
Wesleyan Glee Club, Vladimir Zorin, 
director, annual tour, March 18 to 28. 


Walter Cassel, Jan. 20; 





GEORGIA 


Festival of Contemporary Arts, Feb, 
25 to March 1. Faculty and student 
recitals. 

Macon Youth Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Sidney Weiss. New this year, the 
organization will present a series of 
concerts, dates to be announced. 





Armand Coullet, Mrs. 
co-owner, Coul- 
let-Lea, Inc. 


D. C. Lea, 
co-owner, Coul- 
let-Lea, Inc. 


Theodore Russell, 
conductor, Jack- 
son Symphony 





MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 





By Mary Atice BooKHAr! 
Jackson Music Association, 125 S. 
Congress St. Auspices: Jackson Mu 
Association. President: Alvon Doty 
Manager: Coullet-Lea, Inc. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,300. Amsterdam Con 
certgebouw Orchestra, Nov. 11; Eilee 
Farrell and Elena Nikolaidi, Dec. 11; 
Witold Malcuzynski, in January; 
George London, March 12 2. all et 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 2 22. 
Coullet-Lea, Inc., 125 S. Congress 
St. Municipal Auditorium, 3,300 
Caine Mutiny, Jan. 29. ; 
Jackson Symphony, 236 &. ¢ ro at . 


St. Auspices: Jackson Symphc 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Theodore Russell. President: J. A 


Auditorium, — 1,200 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists 
Claire Michaels, Oct. 26; Katherine 
Griffith, Nov. 30; David Gibson, Feb. 
15; Jackson Central High School A 
Capella Choir, March 29. 

Jackson Opera Guild, 1839 St. 
Mary St. Auspices: Jackson Opera 
Guild, Inc. Conductor: Walter Her 
bert. President: Mrs. John T. Cald- 


3rown. Bailey 


well, Jr. 3ailey Auditorium, 1,200. 
“la Boheme”, Dec. 9 and 10. Guest 
artists : John Alexander, Richard To- 


rigi, Norman Treigle, Marie Lill 
Ouida Woody Bass. 


Jackson College Lyceum Series, 


1325 Lynch St. Auspices: Jackson 
College Lyceum Association. Presi- 
dent: Thomas J. Ballentine. Man- 
ager: Jackson College Auditorium, 


1,000; College Park Auditorium, 2. 
600. Mercedes Walker, Oct. 10; Carib 
Singers, Nov. 12; St. Louis Sy 
phony, Jan. 17; Players, Inc., Jan. 26; 
Leontyne Price, 


March 13. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Bruce Benward, 
chairman of the 
University of 
Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Music 





Fayetteville 





By HELEN Yvonne HucHeEs 


Fayetteville Symphony Society. 
(Formed to assist the University of 
Arkansas-Fayetteville Symphony So- 
ciety by providing scholarships to mu- 
sic students.) President: Mrs. Alfred 
Hathicock. 

Fayetteville Community Concert 
Association. President: Roy V. 
Simpson. Secretary: Mrs. Jerome 
McRoy. University of Arkansas 
Field House, 2,500. Series of joint 
concerts with University of Arkansas. 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, Oct. 7; 
Fiesta in Haiti, Oct. 26; Andres 
Segovia, Nov. 17; Leon Fleisher, Feb. 
10; San Antonio Symphony, March 
7; Cesare Siepi, March 30. 


University of Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Bruce 
Benward. Arts Center Concert Hall, 
350. Faculty recitals; contemporary 
festival, Jan. 14 and 15; student and 
guest recitals : E. Power Biggs, or- 
ganist, Nov. 13; others. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Ken- 
neth Ballenger. Arts Center Theater, 
450. “Cosi Fan Tutte” Feb. 15-19; 
others. 

Woodwind Ensemble. Director : 
Roger Widder. Arts Center Con- 
cert Hall, 350. Tours of Arkansas. 

Piano Trio: Marx Pales, violinist ; 
William Moffat, cellist; William Gant, 
pianist. Recitals Arts Center Concert 
Hall, 350. Local and out-of-town 
concerts. 

Collegiate Singers. Director: Her- 
rokl Headley. Arts Center Concert 
Hall, 350. Tour of state. 

Concert Band. University Band 
Building. Director: E. J. Marty. 
Arts Center Concert Hall, 350. Two 
concerts; tour of state. 

University of Arkansas-Fayette- 
ville Symphony. Conductor: Marx 
J. Pales. Arts Center Concert Hall, 
350; University Field House, 2,500. 
Six concerts. Soloists: William Gant, 
senior students in department of mu- 
sic, guest artists. 


Little Rock 


By Nett CoTNAM 





Community Concert Association. 
President: James H. Penick. Robin- 
son Auditorium, 3,000. Robert Mer- 
rill, Oct. 22; Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, Nov. 12; Longines 
Symphonette, Nov. 18; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Dec. 13; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 4; Mischa Elman, 
March 14. 

University Concert Society. (Or- 
ganized at the University of Ark- 
ansas, Fayetteville.) Women’s City 
Club, 150. Recitals by faculty mem- 
bers and artists from faculties of 
other schools. 

Arkansas Choral Society. East 
Side Junior High School, 900; Robin- 
son Auditorium, 3,000. In performance 
of “Carmen”, Oct. 25; “Messiah”, in 
December. 

Superior Attractions. Robinson 
Auditorium, 3,000. Charles Wagner 
Opera Company, Nov. 9; Jose Greco 
and Company, March 7. 

Other events: Six outdoor sum- 
mer concerts at Foster Bandshell, R. 


February 15, 1955 


ARKANSAS | 


B. Watson and William Fortson, con- 
ductors. 


Springfield, Mass. 





By W. H. Rupkin 


Two major changes in the local 
musical scene in the past year center 
around the Springfield Symphony. 
The orchestra is now receiving the 
sponsorship of the Springfield Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
the organization which formerly spon- 
sored the Celebrity Series here. That 
series has been eliminated. Second is 
a “Labor Supports the Symphony” 
campaign, supported by all local labor 
groups and the first venture of its 
kind in this area. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chestnut 
St. Auspices: Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Alexander Leslie. President: Alfred 
M. Glickman. Springfield Auditorium, 
3,000. Eight subscription concerts. 
Soloists: William Primrose, Oct. 19; 
Eleanor Steber, Nov. 9; Harvard and 
Smith College Glee Clubs, Nov. 30; 
first-chair members, Jan 18; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, with Eugene List, 
March 1; Erica Morini, March 29; 
3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
Joseph Laderoute, Ellen Faull, Bea- 
trice Krebs, and Richard Sharrett, 
April 19. 

Additional concerts not on sub- 
scription series: Springfield Symphony 
at University of Massachusetts, 
Eleanor Steber, soloist, Nov. 8; two 
children’s concerts, Nov. 18; “Mes- 
siah”, with Symphony Chorus, Dec. 
14; Young People’s Symphony, Feb. 
4; Pops concert, sponsored by 
YWCA, April 29; Pops Collegiate 
Series, May 11, 25, and June 8. 

Springfield Community Concert 
Association. Auspices: Junior League 
of Springfield. President: Mrs. 
Richard Boynton. Chairman, concert 
series: Mrs. Frederic W. Fuller. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. J. R. Montgomery. 
Springfield Auditorium, 3,000. Guio- 
mar Novaes, Oct. 13; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Nov. 29; 
Richard Tucker, Jan. 31; Isaac Stern, 
March 15. 

Smith College Concert Course, 
Northampton, Mass. Auspices: Smith 
College Department of Music. John 
M. Greene Hall, 2,200. Boston Sym- 
phony, Oct. 23; Victoria de los An- 
geles, Nov. 10; Erica Morini, Jan. 14; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 12; Solo- 
mon, March 8. 

Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. Auspices: Mount Hol- 
yoke Department of Music, and Hol- 
yoke Junior League. Chairman : 
Mrs. Aaron M. Bagg. Hooker Au- 
ditorium, 2,000. Eugene  Istomin, 
Oct. 19; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Nov. 30; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 
11: Andres Segovia, March 22. 

University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass. Auspices: Music De- 
partment. Physical Education Build- 
ing Cage, 4,000. Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir, Oct. 27; Springfield 
Symphony, Eleanor Steber; Univer- 
sity Singers, Nov. 8; Anna Russell, 
Jan. 5; Burl Ives, Feb. 16; Spring- 
field Symphony, Erica Morini, March 
30. 


Charles Holland 
Makes Opéra-Comique Debut 


Parts—Making his debut at the 
Opéra-Comique in the role of Nadir 
in “The Pearl Fishers” on Jan. 28, 
Charles Holland, American tenor, who 
is 35, scored a success. Mr. Holland 
was the first negro singer to appear 
in opera at this theater. He was en- 
gaged last month at the Paris Opéra 
to portray the role of Monastatos in 
the new production of “The Magic 
Flute”. 





THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


courses leading to the 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
DIPLOMA POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 


MUSIC COURSES 
(Major Field of Study) 


Piano Harp Opera Training 
Organ Orchestral Instruments Theor 
Harpsichord Conducting sia 


Strings Voice 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Comparative Arts 


Composition 


Languages 

English Composition 
General Literature 
Outline of World History Science & Acoustics History of Music 


Educational Psychology 


Social Sciences 


Philosophy 


EXTENSION DIVISION AND PREPARATORY DEPT 
For information write or call: REGISTRAR 


THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. REgent 7-4476 

















HELEN STEELE 


Tone Production—Coaching—Program Building 
for Concert, Opera, Radio and TV 


JENdicott 2-9555 
50 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY ........ |SUsquehanna 7-4950 





Teacher of 
Singing 











Only voice teacher of 


MARGOLIS | sists. 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL * HINES * MADEIRA 
SULLIVAN ° PECHNER « LUBEN VICHEY « HAWKINS 


(fermarly Vichegonov) 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 


Fanny WARBURG 


Lieder-Opera-Oratorio in 4 languages 
41 WEST 82nd ST. (APT. 7D) N. Y. TR 4-2536 
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Coach 


Accompanist 
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Met Opera Studios 1425 Broadway, New York City LO 5-2431 
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Associate of Guy Maier 


M A Y L . E T T S TEACHER OF PIANO 


Classes and Private Lessons in PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIC & INTERPRETATION 
Now booking for out-of-town classes 
709 Steinway Bidg., 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.—Tel.: Taylor 7-7728 


QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Vocal Teacher 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATIONS. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 
Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NYC 22 MU 8-4289 


CONDUCTING Pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
—" Formerly Conductor of 
939 Eighth Ave. NYC Moscow Grand Opera 
Circle 6-6517 ? With Chaliapin in U.S.A. 


Mo. NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidance 
Via Castelvetro 9 Milano, Italy 























Successfully Tutored American Artists include: 

DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON, 

NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 
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For your complete 
enjoyment of 


MUSIC IN EUROPE! 


Tickets and accommodations for 








{ 
. a Salzburg, Bayreuth and other 
§ ' festivals. Trans-atlantic and Euro- 
| pean transportation arranged at 
| no extra charge. 
. i ° 
| 


Information on operas and con- 
certs in Europe. Tickets secured at 
box office prices. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 1955 


Visiting all major festivals with 
several departures from New York. 
May also be joined in Europe. 25 
days or longer from $1,090. 


For information and folders contact: 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 
JOHN H. ZOREK 
119 W. 57 St. Plaza 7-5985 
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Hartford 





By Harriet R. RyDBERG 


The musical scene in Hartford has 
been changed by a merger of the 
Connecticut Oratorio-Chorale with 
the Hartford Symphony. Due to this 
merger, performances of unusual 
works for chorus and orchestra will 
be presented. Roy Harris was com- 


missioned by the Musical Club of 
Hartford to write a “Folk-Song 
Fantasie”, for piano and orchestra, 


for the Hartford aeeneny. which 
presented it on Nov. 

The Connecticut ice Guild has 
been organized recently to encourage 
and assist the production of Grand 
Opera in Hartford. 


Hartford Symphony, 800 Main St. 


Auspices: Symphony Society of 
| Greater Hartford. Conductor: Fritz 
| Mahler. President: Henry P. Bake- 
| well. Secretary: Mrs. Louis E. 

Molans. Bushnell Memorial, 3,200. 


Six subscription concerts; four chil- 
dren’s concerts; Pops concerts. Solo- 
ists: Johana Harris, Nov. 17; Ward 


Davenny and Hartford Symphony 
Chorale, Dec. 8; Irene Kahn and 
Moshe Paranov, Jan. 19; Ariana 


Bron, Feb. 16; Hartford Symphony 
Chorale, March 30. 


Hartford Symphony Chorale, 800 


Director: Robert Brawley. 
President: Frank Burke. Bushnell 
Memorial, 3,200. Two performances 


with Hartford Symphony. 


Connecticut Opera Association, 
20 Sulgrave Rd. W. Hartford. Ex- 
director: Frank Pandolfi. 

William H. Bulkeley. 
Memorial, 3,200. Four 
operas. Guest artists: Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Jan Peerce, Roberta Peters, 
Cesare Siepi, Renata Tebaldi, Mario 
Del Monaco, Nadine Conner. 

Civic Music Association Concerts, 
166 Capitol Ave. Bushnell Memorial, 
3,200. Blanche Thebom, Sept. 22; De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Oct. 16; Rug- 
giero Ricci, Nov. 15; Jerome Hines, 
Jan. 3; London Festival Ballet, Feb. 
17; Artur Rubinstein, April 18. 

Bushnell Concert Series, 166 Capi- 
tol Ave. Bushnell Memorial 3,200. 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Oct. 12; Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, Nov. 26; Boston Sym- 
phony, Jan. 10; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Feb. 10; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
March 16. 

Hartt College Piano Series, 187 
Broad St. Director: Moshe Paranov. 
Phoenix Auditorium, 600; Hartt 
Auditorium, 400. Eight concerts by 
Hartt College Faculty members. 

Hartt Opera Guild, 187 Broad St. 


President : 
Bushnell 


| Conductor: Moshe Paranov. Direc- 
| tor: Elemer Nagy. Burns School 
| Auditorium, 800. Gounod’s “Faust”, 
Feb. 9-12; Rossini’s “The Touch- 


stone”, May 4-7. 
Hartford School of Music Cham- 


| ber Music and String Quartet Series, 
| 834 Asylum 
| Keutzer, 


Ave. Director: 
Colonial Room, 400. 
to be announced. 

Hartford School of Music Opera 
Workshop, 834 Asylum Ave. Director : 


Clyde 
Dates 





Harold Kendrick, 

manager of the 

New Haven Sym- 
phony 





Frank Brieff, con- 

ductor of the 

New Haven Sym- 
phony 


Clyde Keutzer. 
300. Mozart's 


dance program. 


Hartford String Orchestra, 57 
Ridgewood Rd., E. Hartford. Con- 
ductor: Harold Berkley. President: 
Mrs. Louis H. Frese. Phoenix Audi- 
torium, 600. Two concerts. 


Hartford Musical Club, 44 Fox- 
ridge Rd., W. Hartford. President: 
Ruth C. Dorsey. Secretary: Grace T. 
Fowler. Colonial Room, 400. Roy 
Harris, lecturer, Nov. 18; Rawn 
Spearman, Dec. 9; Leonard Rose, 
Feb. 10; Philadelphia Woodwind 
Quintet, March 17. 


Hartford Choral Club, 209 Brim- 


Avery Memorial Hall, 
“Impresario”; modern 


field Rd. W. Hartford. Director: 
Duncan Phyfe. President: I. Laird 
Newell. Bushnell Memorial, 3,200. 


Two concerts. 


New Haven 





By Gorvon E. ARMSTRONG 


Yale University is celebrating its 
Centennial of Music Instruction with 
a series of special events, including a 
concert of music by Yale composers 
of the past and present, and the for- 
mal opening of Gustave J. Stoeckel 
Hall, named for the University’s first 
music instructor. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams came here to receive the uni- 
versity’s Howland Prize and to de- 
liver the Howland Lecture as_ the 


second event of the Centennial acti- 
vities on Dec. 2. 

New Haven Symphony, 70 Col- 
lege St. Auspices: Yale University. 
Conductor: Frank Brieff. Manager: 
Harold Kendrick. Woolsey Hall, 


2,695. Six subscription concerts; six 
Pop concerts, four conducted by 
Harry Berman, two by Frank Brieff 
(in Yale Bowl); three youth concerts, 
several high-school concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Marisa Re- 
gules, Oct. 12; Joseph Fuchs, Nov. 
9; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 7; Solomon, 
March 1; New Haven Chorale, March 
29. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 101 
Orange St. Auspices: Yale Univer- 
sity. Manager: Daggett M. Lee. 
Woolsey Hall, 2,695. Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, Oct. 25; Boston 
Symphony, Nov. 16; Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, Nov. 30; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 11; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Feb. 8; Boston Sym- 
phony, March 8; Claudio Arrau, 
March 22 

Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Music 


Series. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. 
Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 19; Quintetto 
Boccherini, Nov. 2; New York 


Woodwind Quintet, Nov. 23; Barylli 
Quartet, Feb. 22; New Music Quartet, 
March 17. 

Connecticut Experimental Thea- 
ter, 194 Orange St. Conductor and di- 
rector: Francesco Riggio. Manager: 
Giorgio D’Andria. Shubert Theatre, 
1,680. Productions to be announced. 

Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Aus- 
pices: Yale University. Director: 
Fenno Heath. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
Twenty concerts here and on tour, 
including joint appearances’ with 





CONNECTICUT 





Moshe Paranov, Fritz Mahler, 

director, Hartt conductor of the 

Opera Guild Hartford Sym- 
phony 

Princeton Glee Club, Nov. 12; Har- 


vard Glee Club, at Cambridge, Novy 
19; Connecticut College Chorus, 
March 20 and 27; Christmas tour, 
Dec. 18 to 22. 


University Glee Ciub, 1929 Yale 
Station. Director: Arthur Frantz 
President: William Lindsay. Woolsey 
Hall, 2,695. Christmas concert; spring 
concert. 


New Haven Chorale, 10 Knobb 
Hill Rd., Milford. Director: Alden 
W. Hammond. Woolsey Hall, 2.695 
Appearance with New Haven Sym- 
phony, March 29; several concerts to 
be announced. 


Woman's Choral Society of New 
Haven, 311 Temple St. Director: 
Frank Widdis. President: Rose Luci- 
belli. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726 
Spring concert. 


Business and Professional Men's 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Conduc- 
tor: Harry Berman. President: Dr. 
Robert Berneike. Sprague Memorial 
Hall, 726. Music Week concert; 
others to be announced. 


Saulsbury Choir, 91 Henry St. Di- 


rector: Curtis M. Saulsbury. High- 
school auditoriums. Annual concert, 
Dec. 5; others to be announced. 


Rock-Hontas Chorus of Elks, 46 
South Genesee St. Director: Joseph 
R. Peters. High-school auditoriums. 
Annual concert, Nov. 21; others to 
be announced. 


Lawrence, Kan. 





Thomas Gorton, 

dean of the Uni- 

versity of Kansas 

School of Fine 
Arts 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Kansas School of 
Fine Arts. Dean: Thomas Gorton 
Concert course. Hoch Auditorium, 
3,800. Boris Goldovsky Opera The- 
ater; Isaac Stern, Dec. 7; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb. 6; Ballet The- 
ater, Feb. 17; 


Irene Jordan, soprano, 

May z 
Chamber Music Series. Strong au- 
ditorium, 400. Reginald Kell Players, 


Nov. 8; Quintetto Boccherini, Dec. 3; 
Berkshire Quartet, Feb. 21; Paganini 
Quartet, March 28. 

Other events: Three productions by 
University Theater, John Newfield, 
director; concerts by University Or- 
chestra, Band, A cappella Choir, and 
Men’s and Women’s Glee Club; two 
programs by the Faculty String Quar- 
tet; faculty recitals. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 





Wyoming Valley Philharmonic, 184 
S. River St. Conductor: Ferdinand 
Liva. President: Mrs. Andrew J. Sor- 
doni, Jr. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1,450. Three concerts. Soloists: Ger- 
son Yessin, pianist, Jan. 31; Enzo 
Liva, cellist, April 4; third to be 
announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
121 Yeager Ave., Forty Fort. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Ray W. Turner. Irem 
Temple Auditorium, 1,450. George 
London, Oct. 5; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 
6; Cleveland Symphony, Feb. 16; Pa- 
ganini Quartet, March }. 

Wyeming Valley Oratorio Society, 
35 S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford 
E. Balshaw. Two concerts: “Mes- 
siah”, and Bach’s Christmas Uratorio, 
Dec. 12; Bruckner’s “Te Deum” and 
Schubert’s Mass in E Flat Major, in 
April. 

Greater Pittston Civic Music As- 
sociation, 1012 Susquehanna Ave., 
West Pittston. President: Charles J. 
Golden. West Pittston High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Lillian Murphy, 
Nov. 3; Singing Boys of Mexico, Feb. 
8; Ferrante and Teicher, March 25. 

Wilkes College Music Department. 
Director: John G. Detroy. Wilkes 
College Gymnasium. Madrigal Sing- 
ers, John G. Detroy, director, Dec. 5; 
Wilkes College Chorus, John G. 
Detroy, director, March 13; Wilbur 
Isaacs, April 17; College Band, Rob 
ert Moran, conductor, May 8; two 
additional concerts to be announced. 

Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, Inc., 
730 Miners National Bank Bldg. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. Ex- 
ecutive director: Theodore A. Evans 
Iren Temple Auditorium. Charles 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 4; two 
locally mounted events: “Trial by 
Jury”, winter engagements; “Fleder 
maus”’, in spring. 

King's College Music Department. 
Faculty moderator: Rev. Herve Le- 
Blanc, C.S.C. Irem Temple, 1,450; 
St. Nicholas Auditorium. Band and 
glee club concert, in spring; other 
events. 

Concordia Singing Society, Man 
field Hall, S. Washington and North- 
ampton Sts. Director: Clyde Owens. 
President: John Zini. Irem Temple, 
1450. Two concerts. Soloists: Dor- 
othy Warenskjold, Dec. 7; (soloist to 
be announced), in May. 

College Misericordia Music De- 
partment, Dallas. Director: Sister 
Teresa Mary. Irem Temple Auditori- 
um, 1,450. Symphonette Concert, Fer- 
dinand Liva, conductor, in spring; 
choral concert, Bernard C. Wert, di 
rector, in spring. 

Orpheus Choral Society, 114 
Center St., Forty Fort. Director: 
William O. Roberts. President: Ben 
L. Jenkins. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1450. Four concerts. Soloist: Jerome 


Hines, March 25. 


Easton 





By Joun B. BONNELL 


The Lehigh Valley Symphony So 
ciety this year changed its name to 
the Easton Symphony Society, to re- 
flect the geographic composition of its 
orchestra. Founded nine years ago, it 
has been an all-Easton area organiza- 
tion since 1952, when Bethlehem and 
Allentown interests withdrew. The 
24-year-old Easton \Oratorio Society 
plans to continue functioning despite 
the death in October of its director, 
I. Ellsworth Sliker, 67. Byron Se- 
christ, founder and one-time director, 
Was engaged for the December con- 
cert. 

Easton Symphony, 12th and North- 
ampton Sts. Auspices: Easton Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Herbert 
C. Fiss. President: Carlton R. Gor- 


February 15, 1955 


don. Easton High School Auditori- 
um, 1,010. Three subscription con- 
certs; children’s concert. 

Easton Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, 12th and Northampton Sts. 
President: John F. Wohlers. Easton 
High School Auditorium, 1,010. Tot- 
enberg Ensemble, Nov. 11; Musical 
Americana, Dec. 10; Men of Song, 
an. 5; Herman Godes, pianist, March 


Lafayette College Choir. 1): 
rector: John D. Raymond. Colton 
Memorial Chapel, 1,000. Christmas 
concerts and music festival in May 

Easton Oratorio Society, [aston 
YMCA. President: Della B. Weid- 
ner. First Presbyterian Church, 300 
Handel’s “Messiah,” Dec. 7; spring 
concert. 

Musical Arts Chorus, [aston 
YWCA. Director: John D. Ray- 
mond. President: Marian Cawley 
Christmas and spring concerts. 

Hunterdon County Symphony, 
Clinton, N. J. Conductor: Max Gob- 
erman. President: Herman Deinzer 
Three subscription concerts 


Scranton 





Scranton Philharmonic, 410 (Con 
nell Bldg. Auspices: Scranton Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, Inc. Conductor 
Frieder Weissmann. President: Frank 
K. Maher. Masonic Temple, 1,825 
Three subscription concerts; three 
free youth conceris. Soloists to be 
announced, 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. H. R. Van Deusen, 
Ir. Secretary: Mrs. H. M. Branda- 
more, c/o Chamber of Commerce 
De Paur Infantry Chorus, Oct. 12; 
Baltimore Symphony, Nov. 30; Lois 
Marshall, Jan. 19; Byron Janis, 
March 28. 


Philadelphia 


continued from page 244 





Aronoff, New School of Music, 18&t] 
and Pine Sts. Auspices: New School 
of Music. Conductor: Samuel Mor 
genstern. Academy of Music. Five 
Sunday afternoon concerts, with mem 
bers of Curtis String Quartet and 
other assisting artists. 

Curtis String Quartet, c/o Max 
\ronoff, New School of Music, 18t! 
and Pine Sts. Series of seven pro 
grams under auspices of Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia. Lecture hall 
of Main Library, Logan Circle, 400 
Group also is booked for a series in 
Bethlehem, Pa.; concerts at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Harvard 
University, and other colleges, and in 
New England and Canadian cities 
Assisting artists engaged are Vladi 
mir Sokoloff and Martha Massena, 
pianisis, and Wilfred Batchelder, con 
trabass. 

Stringart Quartet, 219 F. Gorgas 
Lane. Auspices of Philadelphia Cof 
fee Concerts Committee Series of 
four Sunday evening “Coffee Con 
certs” in Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Quartet consists of members of Phil 
adelphia Orchestra. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Concert Series, [road and 
Cherry Sts. Program director: Vladi 
mir Sokoloff. Six chamber music 
programs. by Philadelphia artists and 
ensembles. Academy Rotunda, 1,000. 
The series is presented by the Acad 
emy under sponsorship of Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the 
American Recording Industry and 
the cooperation of Local 77, Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 

American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, 4331 Chestnut St. Musi 
cal director: Maurice Ben Stad. 
Calendar includes Spring Festival 
series of three concerts in April at 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
and concerts at New Hope, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; the University of 


Pennsylvania, and other places. 

Tri-County Concerts Association 
Series, c/o William Kohler, 1701 
Arch St. High School Auditorium, 
Wayne, 800. Ilona Kombrink and 
Stanley Hollingsworth, Oct. 1; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Oct. 22; Camilla Wil- 
liams, Dec. 10; Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Feb. 18; Joseph Szigeti, March 13. 

University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Concerts, 33rd and Spruce Sts. 
Program director and conductor: Ar- 
thur Cohn. Six consecutive Satur- 
day afternoon chamber music _pro- 
grams, starting Jan. 8, with Phila- 
delphia ensembles and artists. Series 
is under auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum with the spon- 
sorship of the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of American Recording 
Industry and Local 77, American 
Federation of Musicians. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony, c/o 
Arthur Cohn, conductor, Settlement 
Music School, 416 Queen St.  Presi- 
dent: Beryl Lush. Academy of Mu- 
sic, 3,004. Concert schedule to be an 
nounced 

Bala-Cynwyd Community Con- 
certs, c/o Richard C. Mears, Presi- 
dent, Cynwyd and Montgomery Aves., 
Cynwyd, Pa. Bala-Cynwyd Junior 
High Auditorium 1,500. Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Oct. 12; Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Nov. 17; Norman Carol, 
Feb. 28: Eileen Farrell, May 

Cheltenham Community Concerts, 
c/o Ruth Glickler, director, 151 
Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Pa 
Cheltenham Senior High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,000 Little Symphony, 
conducted by Arthur Cohn, Nov. 8 
and Feb. 6; New Music Quartet, 
March 27; William Kroll and Ralph 
Berkowitz, in April, and Boris Gol- 
dowsky in May. 

Arco-Arte Simfonietta, c/o Brenda 
Hobman, 1706 68th Ave. Conductor 
and founder: Norman Black En 
semble made up of Philadelphia Or 
chestra string players. Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia, Logan Circle, 
— 24 and Jan. 23. Other per 

rmances in December and March at 
(sermantown ( ommunity Center, 
Germantown Unitarian Church Audi 
torium, and in Moorestown, N. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 S. 18th St Auspices 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. President 
Laurence H. Eldridge. Music com 
mittee chairman: Katherine Wolff 
Art Alliance Auditorium, 250. Boris 
Koutzen and Allison Drake, Oct. 19; 
Aaron Copland, Nov. 17; Joseph 
Barone and assisting artists, Dec. 9; 
Robert Cole, Samuel Lifschey, and 
Marcella deDray, in January, Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Feb. 24 

Dance Series Dance committec 
chairman: Mrs. Matthew T. Moore 
Plays and Players Auditorium, 300 
Harriet Ann Gray and Company, Dec 
1: Daniel Nag rrin, Feb = othe 
events to be announced 

Main Line Symphony, c/o \\alic: 
\VWhetstone, manager, Wayne, Pa 
\uspices: Main Line Symphony Or 


chestra \ssociation Conductor 
Louis Vyner President Douglas 
Roval Three concerts in Eadnor 
High School Auditorium, Wayne 
Soloists: William — Kincaid, Anna 


Motfo, Vladimir Sokoloff 
Germantown Symphony, (iermar 
town YWCA, 5820 Germantown Ave 
\uspices: Germantown Symphony 
Orchestra Association Conductor 


Arthur Cohn. President Leslie 
Bowers. Germantown High School 
Auditorium, 1,200 Three concerts, 


with assisting soloists and Settlement 
Music School’s Women’s Chorus 

Olney Symphony, c/o Hermann 
Hagedorn, president, 5369 Westford 
Rd. Auspices: Olney Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor : 
Theodor Koerner. Olney High 
School Auditorium, — 1,800 Three 
concerts, with soloists. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Phil- 
adelphia, Central YMCA, 1421 Arch 
St. Sponsor: Philadelphia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Conductor: 
Joseph Primavera. President: Charles 
Krull. Academy of Music concert, 
Feb. 18; other dates to be announced 


Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and gen- 
eral director: Jani Szanto. Academy 
Auditorium, 200; University of Penn 
sylvania Museum, 1,000. Great 
Masiers Concerts (chamber and solo 
music) ; faculty and student concerts; 
concerts under auspices of University 
of Pennsylvania Museum; programs 
by school’s orchestras, chorus and 
opera workshop, and other events 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 216 S. 20th St. President 
Willem Ezerman Director: Marie 
Ezerman Drake. Dean: Allison 
Drake. Concerts by Conservatory 
orchestra, choral groups, chamber 
music ensembles, and opera depart 
ment; faculty and student recitals; 
concerts under auspices of Unive 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen St President: Morris \\ 
Satinsky. Director: Arthur Coli 
School auditorium, 300. Two char 
ber orchestra concerts conducted | 
Mr. Cohn; a Villa-Lobos prograt 
a program of contemporary Dut 
music, with co-operation of Committe: 
on Netherlands Music; student ar 
faculty recitals; choral and opera 
programs; concerts at University « 
Pennsylvania Museum 

Curtis Institute of Music, 1|7- 
Locust St. Director: Efrem Zit 
balist. President: Mrs. Efrem Zin 
balist. Curtis Hall, 300. Faculty ar 
student recitals, and special appea 
ances by guest artists 

Academy of Vocal Arts, 1 
Spruce St. General director: Vern 
Hammond. President: Mrs. Clarence 
A. Warden. School auditorium, 200 
Opera programs and vocal recitals | 
students and guest artists 

Music Center Studios, 1715 Chics 
nut St. Co-directors: Oscar Eier 
mann and Emma Zuern. Studio aud 
torium, 100; Mid-City YWCA Aw 
torium, 800 Young 
and choral programs 

Ornstein School of Music, 16 
Spruce St. General director: Hele: 


artists concert 


Braun Artistic director: Leo On 
stein School auditorium, 100 ; 
Ethical Society Auditorium, 300; 
other mid-city halls Faculty and 
student recitals, and participation 
University of Pennsylvania Muse 
series 


Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
1800 Ludlow St President and d 
rector: Joseph W. Clarke. Facult 
and student concerts in New Centur 
Club Auditorium, 500, and Phil 
patrian Club Auditorium, 150 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, 
Harold W. Gilbert, director, 319 Pine 
St. President: Kathryn G. Rane 
Four concerts at University of Pem 
svlvania Museum and Church of St 
Luke and the Epiphany 

Philadelphia Symphonic Chorale, 
Music Center Studios, 1715 Chestnu 
St Director : Oscar Eiermam 
Choral programs in Music Cente 
Studios Auditorium, Mid-City YWCA 
\uditorium, and various other cet 
ters 

New Choral Society of Philadel- 
phia, New School of Music, 18th and 
Pine Sts Director William H 
Reese. Schedule to be announced 

Temple University Choirs, Tem) 
University, Broad St. and Mont 
gomery Ave Director: Elaine 
Brown Concerts in Philadelp! 
Academy of Music and in New Yorl 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra (St 
Matthew Passion); eastern tout 
late January-early February. 


Other Choral Groups: Universit 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society 
Robert Godsall, director ; Paul 
Roberts Choir, Paul Roberts, di 
rector; Junger Maennerchor and 
Harmonie Choruses, Leopold Syre, 
director; Philadelphia Oratorio Choir 
H. Earl Ness, director; choruses ot 
Haverford College, Bryn Mawr Col 
lege, Swarthmore College, Drexel In 
stitute, Beaver College, and other edt 
cational institutions; conceded 
Choral Society and Philadelphia 
Choral Ensemble, Joseph Chapline, 
director. 
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Portland 











Boris Sirpo, con- Frank Andrews, 


ductor, Portland manager, Ellison- 
Chamber Or- White Series 
chestra 


By Pui Harr 


Portland Symphony, 329 Park 
Bldg. President: Mrs. Ralph D. 
Moores. Manager: Phil Hart. Pub- 
lic Auditorium, 3,532. Ten Monday 
evening subscription concerts; one 
special Pop concert; sixteen free 
school concerts; five “neighborhood” 
concerts; one concert in Salem, Ore. ; 
three NBC Standard Hour broad- 
casts. Guest conductors and soloists: 
Carlos Chavez, Oct. 18; Theodore 
Bloomfield, with Eugene Istomin, 
Nov. 1, without soloist, Nov. 15; Da- 
vid Rose, Nov. 19; Russell Stanger, 
with Astrid Varnay, Nov. 29, without 
soloist, Dec. 13, with Virginia Has- 
kins, Dec. 19; Igor Stravinsky, Jan. 
10 and 11 (in Salem) ; Thomas Schip- 
pers, Jan. 24 and Feb. 7, with Solo- 
mon; Enrique Jorda, Feb. 28; Boris 
Sirpo, with Portland Symphonic 
Choir, Josephine Spaulding, and Bru- 
netta Mazzolini, in Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, March 14; Milton Katims, 
with Josephine Spaulding, April 10; 
Carmen Dragon, with Brunetta Maz 
zolini, April 24. 

Ellison-White Bureau, Central Bldg. 
Manager: Frank E. Andrews. Public 
Auditorium, 3,532; Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 850. “Caine Mu 
tiny Court Martial”, Sept. 10-11; 
Northwest Grand Opera, in “Madama 
Butterfly”, Oct. 4, in “Carmen”, Oct. 
5: Robert Merrill, Oct. 9; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Oct. 26; Salzburg 
Marionette Theater, Nov. 21; London 
Festival Ballet, Nov. 30, Dec. 1-2; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb 
3-4; Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 24; Fred 
Waring, April 21; New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, May 9; Roberta 
Peters, June 4. 

Portland Civic Opera Association. 
Director: Ariel Rubstein. President: 
Dr. Norman Johnson, 872 NE Canyon 
Rd., Beaverton, Ore. Public Audito- 
rium, 3,532. “Don Giovanni”, with 
Jerome Hines, Ellen Faull, and Salva- 
tore Baccz aloni, Sept. 28; “The Barber 
of Seville” , with Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Désiré Ligeti, Barbara Gibson, Nov. 
26; “Tosca”, with Beverly Sills, Jan 
Peerce, April 30. 

Phil Hart Concert Management, 
327 Park Bldg. Ballet Theater, Feb. 2 

Friends of Chamber Music and 
Reed College. Chairman: Mrs. 


Thomas F. Frewen. Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 850. Juilliard 
Quartet, Jan. 25, 27 and 29, with 


Frederic Rothchild, pianist. 

Portland Chamber 
Conductor: Boris Sirpo. 
Mrs. Gordon Manary. 
School Auditorium, 850. 
certs. 

Portiand Junior Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Jacob Avshalomov. Executive 
secretary: Mrs. Barbara M. Walker. 
Public Auditorium, 3,532. Three eve- 
ning concerts; three children’s con- 
certs. 

rete Symphonic’ Choir. i- 
rector Robert Zimmerman. Presi- 
dent : PB ane Vonhof. Three con- 
certs, including one appearance with 
Portland Symphony. 

University of Portland Concert 
Series. Pearl and Edwin Kappel, so- 


Orchestra. 
President : 
Lincoln High 

Three con- 
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prano-tenor duo, Oct. 19; Lilly Keleti, 
Nov. 10; Désiré Ligeti, Nov. 22: 
Padre Luis Maria Rosas, bass-bari- 
tone, Dec. 17; Carl Post, in March. 


Eugene 





By G. E. GAYLORD 


Eugene and University Civic Mu- 
sic Association, 1033 High St. Pres- 
ident: George Hull. McArthur Court, 
University of Oregon, 7,500. _Rom- 
berg Festival, Nov. 4; Astrid Varnay, 
Nov. 19; Gina Bachauer, Dec. 6; 
Jerome Hines, Feb. 10; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Feb. 16; Iva Kitchell, April 
6; Claramae Turner, April 15; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, May 
6. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music. Dean: Theodore Kratt. Griller 
Quartet, Oct. 19; University Choral 
Union and Orchestra, Handel's 
“Messiah”, Dec. 10; University Sing- 
ers and Madrigal Singers, several 
campus concerts and state tour; Uni- 
versity Orchestra, three home con- 
certs; University Zand, Robert 
Vagner, conductor, two home con- 
certs; University Singers and student 
soloists, “Carmen”, in concert form, 
spring term; student and faculty re- 
citals. 

Eugene Gleemen. (Civic Male 
Chorus.) Director: Theodore Kratt. 
Eugene High School Auditorium, 
1,900. Two home and two Oregon 
concerts ; Northwest and Canada 
spring tour. 

Eugene-Springfield Community Or- 
chestra Association. Secretary: Earl 
M. Pallett, Education Bldg., U. ‘of O. 
Conductor: Edmund Cykler.  Eu- 
gene High School Auditorium, 1,900. 
Five concerts. (This is a new or- 
ganization. ) 


Edgar Schenk- 

man, conductor 

of the Norfolk 
Symphony 


Norfolk, Va. 


By GRACE S. FEREBEE 








The first concert of the Norfolk 
Symphony featured the premiere of 
“Unison of Nations”, a festival over- 
ture by Norfolk composer Ludwig 
Diehn. The orchestra will increase the 
number of its children’s concerts this 
season from two to three. They will 
be given under the auspices of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
will be held in the Arena instead of 
the Center Theater. 


Norfolk Symphony Orchestra. 
Auspices: Norfolk Symphony and 
Choral Association. Conductor: Ed- 


gar Schenkman, 610 Maryland Ave. 
President: George G. Phillips. Man- 


ager: Franklyn P. Rountrey. Center 
Theatre, 1,834; Arena, 3,500. Seven 
subscription concerts; three children’s 


concerts ; one Pops concert. Two con- 
certs with Civic Chorus, three with 
following soloists: Rosalyn ‘Tureck, 
Frances Magnes, Walter Noona. 
Civic Chorus. Two appearances 
with Norfolk Symphony: Haydn’s 
“The Seasons”, in January, and 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny”, in April. 
Community Concert Association. 
President: Luther W. White ITI, 


Western Union Bldg. Center Theatre, 
1,834. Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 30; 
Theodor Uppman, Jan. 12; Leon 
Fleisher, Feb. 16; Ballet Russe de 
Monte ‘toe March 31; Isaac Stern, 
April 25 

William and Mary Concert Series. 
Auspices: Norfolk Division, College 
of William and Mary-VPI, Hampton 
Blvd. President: Lewis W. Webb, 
Jr. Manager: Mrs. Frank McDonald 
Center Theatre, 1,834. Columbus Boy 
Choir, Oct. 27; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 
23; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 26; Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, Feb. 28; work- 
shop opera, “Marriage of Figaro”, 
April 23. 

Norfolk Society of Arts. Chair- 
man: Mrs. S. H. Ferebee, 597 West- 
over Ave. Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, 300. Robert Mann, Nov. 
10; Nemone Balfour, Dec. 8; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Feb. 23; Mozart Trio, March 
9, 

Portsmouth Community Concert 
Association. President: A. J. Lan- 
caster. Woodrow Wilson High School, 
1,000. Beverly Bower, Dec. 3; Robert 
Merrill, Jan. 25; Telchicks, Feb. 28; 
Angelaires, March 30. 

Other Events: Center Theatre, 
1,834. Clifford Herzer, Nov. 2; Ballet 
Theatre, Nov. 19; De Paur lati intry 
Chorus, Dec. 3; Singing Boys of 
Mexico, Feb. 14; Robert McFerrin, 
April 12. 


London 





By W. J. Asport 


London Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
London Civic Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Martin Boundy. Presi- 
dent: James Bach. H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium, 1,500. Four 
local concerts; out-of-town concerts 
Soloists: Mary Syme, pianist, Oct 
28; orchestra members, Jan. 27; Jan 
Rubes, bass, April 21. (Handel 
choral concert, sponsored by local 
Kiwanis Club, date to be announced.) 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Maurice E. George. Sec- 
retary: Byron Swayze, 260 Dundas 
St. H. B. Beal Auditorium, 1,500. 
Tanglewood Vocal Quartet, Oct. 18; 
Richard Tucker, Nov. 12; Leon 
Fleisher, Jan. 17; Curtis Quartet, Feb. 
28; Michael Rabin, March 22. 

Women's Music Club. President: 
Mrs. George A. Young. Convenor, 
artist committee, Ruby Lindsay, 260 
Sydenham St. H. B. Beal Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Nov. 1; Claramae Turner, 
in December; Reginald Kell Players, 
in February; Morley (Margolese) 
Meredith, in March. 


London Chamber Music Society. 
President: Herbert Kalbfleisch. Lon 
don Public Library Auditorium, 300 
Five recitals by members and guest 
artists. 


Western Ontario Conservatory of 
Music and Music Teacher's College. 
(Affiliated with University of West- 
ern Ontario) Director of Music: 
Harvey Robb. Recitals by Clifford 
and Margaret Parsons-Poole, pianists ; 
student recitals. 


London School of Church Music. 
Director: Gordon Jeffery. Aeolian 
Hall, 500. Five concerts by London 
Chamber Orchestra and Aeolian Chor- 
al Society, Gordon Jeffery, Ettore 
Mazzoleni, and Boyd Neel, conduc- 
tors. Soloists: Betty Jean Hagen, 
violinist, Oct. 13; Helen Ingram, pi- 
anist, Jan. 18; James Pleva, flutist, 
Feb. 16; Gordon Jeffery, organist, 
March 15. The annual Bach Festival 
will be held in the spring under the 
direction of Boyd Neel. 

Grand Theater Series. Auspices: 
London Little Theater. Manager: H. 
K. Baskette. 


“Oklahoma!”, touring company, Nov. 


Grand Theater, 1,200. 


CANADA 


8 and 9; National Ballet of 
Jan. 24-29; other events. 


O'Clock Series, 
Auspices: Student Council of the 
University of Ontario. Chairman: 
George Tiviluk, Huron College. Con. 
vocation Hall, 600. Roma Butler and 
James Milligan, Oct. 24; Mimi Ben- 
zell, Nov. 14; University Choir, 
fred Rosé, director, Dec. 13; Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Feb. 6 

London All-Girl Choir. Director: 
Earle Terry. H. B. Beal Auditorium, 
1,500. Two local concerts; broad- 
casts over CBC network; out-of. 


Canada, 
Sunday Nine 


town concerts. 





A. K. Gee, man-_ £E, F. Gee, man- 


ager, Celebrity ager, Celebrity 
Series, outside Series, Winnipeg 
Manitoba and Manitoba 
Walter Kauf- 


mann, conductor 
of the Winnipeg 
Symphony 





Winnipeg 





Winnipeg Symphony, 270 Edmon- 
ton St. Auspices: Winnipeg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ltd. Conductor: 
Walter Kaufmann. President: Dig- 
by Wheeler. Manager: Lawrence 
Davis. Civic Auditorium, 3,081. Ten 
subscription concerts; six student con- 
certs. Soloists: Betty Jean Hagen, 
violinist, Nov. 11; Zara Nelsova, 
cellist, Dec. 9; Ross Pratt, pianist, 
Jan. 13; Szymon Goldberg, Feb. 10; 
local singers in concert performance 
of “Tosca”, Feb. 24; Dorothy May- 
nor, March 10; Rudolf  Firkusny, 


April 14. 


Celebrity Concert Series, | td, 
270 Edmonton St. President: A. K 
Gee. Civic Auditorium, 3,081. Lily 
Pons; Mischa Elman; Charles L 
Wagner Opera Company; London 
Festival Ballet; Arthur Treacher; 
Byron Janis; Artur Rubinstein; 
Vienna Choir Boys; William War- 
field; Minneapolis Symphony; Jan 
Peerce; Philharmonic Piano Quartet. 
Extra events: “Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial”; Yma Sumac and Company 

Women's Musical Club, 27 Anvers 
Apts. President: Mrs. H. D. Bar- 
bour. Secretary: Mrs. B. A. Good- 
man. Concert Hall, Civic Auditor- 
ium, 800. Blanch Thebom, Oct. 25; 
Glenn Gould, Nov. 15; Chamber 
Music Group, Dirk Keetbaas, di- 
rector, with Albert Whiteman, bari- 
tone, Dec. 6; Leslie Chabay, Jan. 10; 
Sandra Sisler, pianist, and Pegg) 
Anne Truscott, soprano, scholarship 
winners, Feb. 7; Gold and_ Fizdale, 
Feb. 21; Ralph Holmes, violinist, 


March 7 
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Richard Duncan, 

conductor of 

the Omaha Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. Laurance R. 

Hoagland, presi- 

dent, Tuesday 
Musical Club 


Omaha 





By Martin W. Busu 


Omaha Symphony, 22nd and Dodge 
Sts. Auspices: Omaha Symphony Or- 


chestra Association. Conductor : 
Richird E. Duncan. President: Mrs. 
Francis Martland. Manager: Cecil 
W. coe Joslyn Art Museum Con- 
cert Hall, 1,200. Five pairs of sub- 
scription Pool Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Nov. 1-2; Isaac Stern, Jan. 
17-1; Nell Rankin and Walter Fred- 
ericks, March 21-22. Four youth con- 
certs (Technical High School Audi- 
torium, 2,200), sponsored by Local 70, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Seve summer pop concerts (Peony 


Park Royal Grove, 2,400). 

Tuesday Musical Club, 672 N. 57th 
St. President: Mrs. Laurence R. 
Hoazland. Central High School Au- 


ditorium, 1,500. Shaw Chorale; Oct. 
6; Irmgard Seefried, Oct. 25; Claudio 
Arrau, Dec. 13; I Musici, Jan. 25; 
Gold and Fizdale, March 8. 


Morning Musicale, 1326 S. 35 St. 
Managing Director: Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy. Joslyn Concert Hall, 1,200. 
Daniel Pinkham and Robert Brink, 
Oct. 12; Lee Cass, Dec. 3; Rosemary 
Kuhimann, Jan. 18; Phillippe Entre- 
mont, March 3. 

Dick Walter Attractions, 1512 
Douglas St. Manager: Dick Walter. 
Civic Auditorium Music Hall, 2,600. 
Yma Sumac, Nov. 6; Ballet Russe de 


Monte Carlo, Jan. 6; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, March 5; Jose Greco and 
company, May 3. 


Joslyn Art Museum, 22nd and 
Dodge Sts. Eugene S. Kingman, di- 
rector. Joslyn Recital Hall, 325. 
Chamber concerts by the Fine Arts 
Ensemble; free Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams by regional artists. 

Omaha Apollo Club, 4518 Wool- 


worth Ave. President: Waldo S. 
Wilson. Director: Paul Rosel. Two 
concerts 

University of Omaha, 60th and 
Dodge Sts. Head, music department: 
James B. Peterson. University Or- 
chestra, James B. Peterson, conduc- 
tor; University Chorus, Richard 
Brewer, director. 

Lincoln 





By Artuur E. Westsprook 


Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Theater. 


Auspices: Lincoln § symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Presi- 
dent: Arnott Folsom. Manager: D. 


A. Lieneman, Stuart Bldg. Six regu- 
lar concerts; two children’s concerts. 
Soloists : Nadine Conner, Nov. 

Robert Casadesus, Dec. 14; audition 


Winners, Jan. 25; Whittemore and 
Loy ‘e, March 29; Ruggiero Ricci, 
April 26 


University of Nebraska, School 


of Fine Arts. Chairman, department 
of music: David Folz. University 
Coliseum; University Student Union 


Ballroom; Howell Theater. Univer- 
sity Orchestra, Emanuel Wishnow, 
con luctor ; three concerts (Eugene 


Lis:, soloist, Jan. 9) 


February 15, 1955 





NEBRASKA | 


Other events: 


| 
| 


Choral concerts, Da- 


vid Folz and Arthur Westbrook con- | 


ducting ; 
ances; concerts by University Singers, 
ROTC Band, Madrigal Singers, and 
combined professional music sorori- 
ties and fraternities; student recitals. 
Fine Arts Ensemble. University 
Student Ballroom. Three concerts. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Chairman, department of music: 
Oscar Bennett. Painsman Theater; 
C. C. White Auditorium. Perform- 
ances of “Der Rosenkavalier”, in De- 
cember, and “Messiah”, in May. 


George Barati, 
conductor, Hono- 
lulu Symphony 


Honolulu, T. H. 


By Harriet GALLET 





Honolulu Symphony, P. O. Box 
1838. Auspices: Honolulu Symphony 
Society. Conductor: George Barat. 
President: Carter Galt. Manager: L. 
F. Blodgett, Jr., McKinley Audi- 
torium, 2,000. One pre-season con- 
cert; six pairs of subscription con- 
certs; six children’s concerts; four 
Little Symphony concerts on outside 
islands, two of these for children; 
three Pop Concerts, one of these to 
be held at Civic Auditorium, 5,000. 
Guest artists; Nan Merriman; Grant 
Johannesen; Peter Jarrett; Tossy 
Spivakovsky; cellist, Luigi Silva; 
Haydn’s “Creation”, with 
Community Chorus, 
Kelly, Jr 


opera workshop perform- | 


Honolulu | 


under John M. 


Artists Service of Honolulu. Man- | 


agers: George D. and Dean S. Oak- 
ley. Dillingham Hall, 850. 


Fred Matsuo Productions. Main- 


land artists and rene gg 7 Produc- 
tions. Civic Auditorium, 5,000. Mc- 
Kinley Auditorium, 2, 

Honolulu Pops Orchestra, P. O. 
Box 3851. Auspices: Board of Pub- 
lic Parks and Recreation. Conductor: 
Robin McQuesten. Manager: Lloyd 
T. Krause. President: Norman 
Free outdoor summer evening con- 
certs in Kapiolani Park, with solo- 
ists. 

Honolulu Oratorio Society. Di- 
rector: John Edmund Murphy. 

Civic Light Opera Cmpany. Di- 
rector: Alvina Kaulili. President: 
John E. Parks. Roosevelt Audi- 
torium, 1, 

Other organizetions: Royal Ha- 
waiian Band, Domenico Moro, con- 
ductor. Kawaiahao Church A Cap- 
pella Choir, David Kalama, director. 
Roosevelt High School A Capella 
Choir, Alda Lee, director. 


Juilliard School Founds 
Lhevinne Scholarship 


In recognition of the contribution 
of Josef Lhevinne to music as a noted 
pianist and as an outstanding member 
of its graduate-school faculty for 
more than 20 years, the Juilliard 
School of Music is establishing a per- 
manent scholarship for pianists in his 
memory. Participating artists in a con- 
cert launching the scholarship on 
March 15 at the Juilliard Concert 
Hall are Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Rosina 
Lhevinne, pianist and teacher, widow 
of Josef Lhevinne; and the Juillard 
String Quartet, quartet- in-residence 
at the school. 


Rian. | 


CHARLES G. 


| 257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 











All Ages All Grades 


39,886 piano students played in 
1954 non-competitive Guild Auditions 





$15,000 in cash prizes sent to winners in 1954 
Guild Recording Festival. | 


Over 100 Guild Artists were 
soloists with orchestras in 1954 


Now enrolling for 1955 spring Guild Auditions 


Write 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
(Founded (929 by Iri Allison, M.A., Mus, D., LL.D.) 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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¢ Caroline Beeson Fry | 

3 VOICE — REPERTOIRE. | 
| 


Two Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N.Y. 
872 Carnegie Hall—By Appt. 


SUMMER SESSION 
At White Plains Studio 
June |5th - July 27 
Special Rates—Special Classes 


Write for information 


LKKAANAAAANNNNAASNNNLLAN NWN 


George FR ASELY 


4 LSNANASNSNASASSASNSSNS 


Tenor Teacher 
Recognized Authority of 
of ” 
Singers 


Oratorio Interpretation 


THE PRACTICAL AND PROVEN APPROACH 
TO SINGING 


10 W. 33rd, N.Y.C. LOngacre 5-3516 


By appointment only: 


LILLIAN NICHOLS 
READING 


TR 7-7573 








Contraito—Metropolitan Opera 


Teacher of Singing 
mber: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
ized to carry on his , teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Cante.’ 








Teacher of Singing 


diy? for 22 years 
member of Vocal Faculty 


BERNARD TAYLO 








BELLE JULIE SOUDANT “Sincixc?* 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


earee MUNSEL, ROBERTA PETERS. = eA 
Teacher OLORES WILSON, NORMAN, Scort of 19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
of the Metropolitan Opera Assoc! ATwater 9-6735 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 
































PROFESSOR 
OF 
Julliard Scheel of Music . Mannes College of Music SINGING 








fant PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Teacher Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 


180 West 58th Street, New York City Telephone CO 5-2136 
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1 musical 
artists 


Presents 


JOSE LIMON 


and dance company 


“THEATRE IN THE DANCE” 


ee ee et 





JEAN LEON DESTINE 


& Group 


"WAITS GREATEST DANCER” | 


PAUL DRAPER 
“CREATIVE STYLIST” 


“MARIA TALLCHIEF 
“ANDRE EGLEVSKY 


*Personal Representative 


| sky Opera Theater, 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY 
DANCE-REPERTORY THEATRE 


AMERICAN MIME THEATRE 


Paul J. Curtis 


COMIC OPERA PLAYERS 


“TROUBLE IN TAHITI" — 
“OLD MAID AND THE THIEF" 


Director: 

















Milwaukee 





By Frank H. NELSON 


The Davidson Theatre in Mil- 
waukee has been torn down, leaving 
the Pabst the only legitimate theatre 
in town. The new high school audi- 


| toriums are being used by travelling 
| concert artists, and a few of the movie 


houses have made facilities for stage 
shows. 

Civic Concert Association, 
North Plankinton Ave. 
Erick W. Pfleger. Secretary: Gladys 
Goodwin, Civic Auditorium, 3,500. 
Six Subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Jerome Hines, Oct. 21; Boris Goldov- 

Nov. 22; Hilde 
Gueden, Dec. 9; Friedrich Gulda, Jan. 
11; Detroit Symphony, March 4; 
Isaac Stern, April 5 

Arion Musical Ciub, 729 N. Broad- 
way. President: Lorenz W. Heise. 
Secretary: Janet Grob. City Audi- 
torium, 4,500. Mischa Elman, Nov. 

and Or- 
Fleisher, Jan. 


23; Robert Shaw Chorale 

chestra, Dec. 3; Leon 

13; Dorothy Maynor, Feb. 23; 
Haydn’s “Creation”, April 17; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, May 
19. Also the following nop- subscrip- 


609 
President : 


tion concerts: Salzburg Marionette 
Theater, Nov. 4; Handel’s “Messiah”, 
Dec. 5; Yma Sumac, Dec. 8; Don 


Cossack Chorus, Feb. 28; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, March 10. 

Chicago Symphony, 144 E. Wells 
St. Auspices: Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association. President: K. G. Viall. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. E. Smith, Pabst 
Theatre, 1,620. Ten subscription con- 
certs. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. As- 
oe conductor: George Schick. 

yuest yo ET Igor ,uketoff, 
Noe 29: Feb. John Weicher, Jan. 
31. Soloists: Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Nov. 1; Andres Segovia, Nov. 15; 
Erno von  Dohnanyi, Dec. 20; 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 14; Nathan Mil- 
stein, March 14. 

Wauwatosa Community Concert 


Association. President: Mrs. Hard- 
ing Van Schaack. Secretary: Verna 
Van Uxem, 518 N. 68th St. Wauwa- 
tosa High School Auditorium, 1,400. 
Angelaires, Oct. 26; Teltschiks, Nov. 
10; Mildred Miller, Feb. 3; Lawrence 


Winters, 
chestra, 


Feb. 27; 


March 15 


Boston Pops Or- 


P North Shore Community Concert 
musical Association. President: © Carl E. 
: | | Gleysteen. Secretary: Mrs. James 
artists 119 WEST 57TH STREET | | Moriarty, 1701 E. Capitol Dr. Shore- 
e NEW YORK 19,N.Y. | | wood Auditorium, 1,201. Vienna 
| | Academy Chorus, Oct. 27; Leontyne 
—— | Price, Nov. 17; Theodore Lettvin, 
Jan. 19; Marina Svetlova Concert 
Group, March 3; Rochester Phil- 
' | harmonic, April 15. 

; | Music Under The Stars Concerts. 
4 | Auspices: Milwaukee County Park 
i | Commission, 901 N. 9th St. Chair- 
Be man: Alfred L. Boerner. Music di- 
4 rector: John Anello. Blatz Temple 
| : of Music, 13,000 to 16,000. Six sum- 
‘4 mer concerts in July and August with 

guest conductors and guest soloists. 
Pops Orchestra, 630 N. Broadway. 
r Auspices : Milwaukee Pops Orchestra, 
Pianist Inc. President: William R. Pate. 
‘ast soled 4 Secretary : Robert A. Rank. Pabst 
Pill and strong, ad- heatre, 1620. Seven subscription 
pA | in continence, concerts. (Guest Conductors and solo- 
enche in beauty. ists: David Rose, with Eugene Con- 
—N. Y.WORLD-TELEGRAM ley, Oct. 23; Arthur Fiedler, with 
Eugene List and Carroll Glenn, Nov. 
7 | 20; Howard Barlow, with William 
Ta tes oie a el sae a Warfield, Dec. 31; Morton Gould, 

i with Mimi Benzell. Feb. 19; LeRoy 
Anderson, with Whittemore and 
t Lowe, March 26; Desire De Fauw, 
a | with Robert Weede and Eleanor 
+: Id Warner, April 23; John Anello, with 

c ewer Jan Peerce, Jan. 22. 
renowned Pabst Theater, 144 FE. Wells St. 
boys’ choir —_—_—_______— _ 

THE LITTLE. SINGERS OF PAR . nie ie ae 

a Croix de Bois 
"now booking - | 
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John Anello, mu- 


Lorenz W. Heise, 
Arion Musical 
president of the 
Club, Milwaukee 


sical director, 

Music Under the 

Stars and Floren- 
tine Opera 


Manager: Myra 


Peache. Pabst 
Theater, 1,620. 


Erna Sack, Oct. 24; 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, Oct. 
16; Robert Shaw Chorale and Or- 
chestra, Dec. 2 (Civic Auditorium, 
4,500). 

Garfield Theater. Capacity, 2,000. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
26-28. 

Florentine Opera Company. 
rector: John Anello, 2004 E. 
wood Ave. Pabst Theater, 1,620. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, Dec. 3-4; 
“La Bohéme”, April 1-2. Guest art- 
ists to be announced. 


Di- 
Edge- 





Civic Orchestra. Auspices: Civic 
Music Association. Conductor: Mil- 
ton Rusch. Vocational School Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Two concerts. 

Pro Arte String Ensemble. Au- 
spices: University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. Atheneum, 300. Five 
concerts. 

LaCrosse 
By Norris PYNn 
LaCrosse Symphony, P. ©. Box 


632. Auspices: LaCrosse Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Leigh Elder. 
(Election of officers pending, due to 
the death of the president, Mrs. Viola 
Fellows). Secretary: Evelyn Masrud 
Vocational School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Lily Pons, Noy. 15; Robert Mac- 
Dowell, pianist, Feb. 7; other soloists 
to be announced. 

Community Concert Association, 


P. O. Box 630. President: Albert 
Funk, Jr. Secretary: Harmer Root. 
Vocational School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Irmgard Seefried, Oct. 19; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, Nov. 1; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 27; Minneapolis Sym- 


phony, April 13. 

LaCrosse Civic Choir, Sixth and 
Vine Sts. Auspices: LaCrosse Voca- 
tional and Adult School, John Cole- 
man, director. Conductor: Harmer 
Root. Secretary: Madeline Ranis. 
Soloists and dates to be announced. 

LaCrosse Music Award Associa- 
tion, 1222 Cass St. Chairman: Mrs. 
Owen Jackson. Founded to advance 
the careers of outstanding young local 
musicians. The recipient, upon the 
completion of his studies, presents a 
recital, the proceeds of which are 
added to the award fund. On Nov. 
8, the association will present the 
Westminster Choir, under John Fin- 
ley Williamson. 

Viterbo College Lecture Series, 
Ninth and Winnebago Sts. Auspices: 
Viterbo College. Chairman: Sister 
Francesca. Programs to be an- 
nounced. 


Racine 





Racine Symphony, P. O. Box 273. 
Auspices: Racine Symphony Orches- 
tra, Inc. Conductor: Frederick 
Schulte. President: Warren M. 
Dana. Manager: E. E. Mortensen, 
Jr. Memorial Hall, 1,800. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: Bert Phillips and 


WISCONSIN 





Richard Hagen, Oct. 25; June 
Brietzke, Dec. 6; Rafael Mendez, 
Feb. 21; srant Malme, April 18. 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Arnold O. Wolf. Secretary: 
Mrs. Paul Sawyer, 2222 Kinzie Ave, 
Memorial Hall, 1,800. Jose Echaniz, 
Oct. 20; Boris Goldovsky Opera 
Theater, Nov. 21; Reginald Kell 
Players, Dec. 14; Rawn Spearman, 
Feb. 15; Detroit Symphony, March 8, 
Pi 
mi: 
Ci 


Waukesha 





By GENE BERNHARDT 


Waukesha Symphony, 


Carroll ‘ol 





lege. Auspices: Waukesha S m- 
phony, Inc. Conductor: Milton Weer 
President: Hans Kramer. Manacer 
Joseph Beringer. Waukesha | 
School Auditorium, 800. Five ~ub- 
scription concerts, one young peoy le’s Ps 
concert. Soloists: Eleanor Sink C! ap- re 
man, pianist, Dec. 7; Frank Gla:er va 
pianist, Feb. 15; Gerald Kagan, ce! ist, t1 
March 29; Betty Hughes, pia: ist, ae fl 
April 5; Jennie Hanson, violi: ist abel 
May 10. Mo 
Opera Guild of the Waukesha tl} 
Symphony, Carroll College. Auspi es: ti 
Waukesha Symphony, Inc. Director l 
Milton Weber. Chairman: G. \W aré 
Gootjes. Avon Theater, 775. “he “i 
Bartered Bride”, Jan. 22-23. cage 
1 
1 
Glyndebourne Opera sae 
Schedule Announced ox 
GLYNDEBOURNE, ENGLAND he A It 
full schedule for the Glyndebourne Oct 
Festival which, in its 2lst year, °x- arid 
tends from June 8 to July 26, ‘ias ste 
now been made public. be 
As previously announced, the «ea I € 
son will begin this year with “Le Je 
Nozze di Figaro”, conducted by \it- R ‘ 
torio Gui, and with a cast including +p 
Sena Jurinac, Christa Ludwig, Mari- M. 
nella Meli, Monica Sinclair, Sesto Mi 
Bruscantini, Franco Calabrese, uW te 
Wallace and Hugues Cuenod. Risé ve 
Stevens will sing Cherubino in : ae 
July 2 and 7 hearings. Carl Eber ML 
is the producer of this work, as | pi 
is for “Le Comte Ory”, by Rossim, = 
also led by Mr. Gui, and sung by ann 
Sari Barabas, Fernanda Cadoni, Miss 7 
Sinclair, Halinka de Tarezynska, uM 
Juan Oncina, Giuseppe Valdeng HH, 
Mr. Wallace, and Dermot Troy D. 
“Don Giovanni’, in a revised ver- “ee 
sion of John Piper’s designs, will be “Io 
conducted by John Pritchard and pro- . 7 
duced by Peter Ebert. The cast will oe 
include Miss Jurinac as Donna Anna; ~ 
Lucine Amara, Graziella  Sciuttt, = 
Richard Lewis, Mr. Valdengo, j “ 
Geraint Evans, Thomas Hemsley, ind 7 
Hervey Alan. “Il Barbiere di Sivig- ' 
lia”, conducted by Mr. Gui and pro- - 
duced by Carl Ebert with designs * 
by Oliver Messel, includes Misses “te 
Sciutti, Sinclair, Messrs. Oncina, ra 
Bruscantini and Wallace, and An- “ 
tonio Cassinelli. ’ od 
The final offering of the festival 71 
is Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Pro- ‘A 
gress”, conducted by Paul Saclier, oy! 
with Carl Ebert producing and le- * 
signs by Osbert Lancaster. Heard 11 rope 
this opera (the first performance il Gé 
be given on July 20) will be Elsie hu 
Morison, Marina de Gabarain, Mary ' 
Jarred, Mr. Lewis, Marko Roth- St 
miiller, Mr. Alan, and John Kentis! te 
cie 
National Music Camp de 
Plans 28th Season 
INTERLOCHEN, MicH. — The 2>th be 
season of the National Music Camp I 
here, affiliated with the Univers ty Or 
of Michigan, will be held from June 3) 
26 to Aug. 22 next. A_ post-season 24 
will include a National String Tea- Vi 
chers Conference and Chamber Mu-ic 
Festival from Aug. 23 to 30. As 
MUSICAL AMERICA F: 
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Pierre Béique, Mrs. Constant 

manager, Les Gendreau, presi- 

Concerts Sym- dent, Société Pro 
phoniques Musica 


Montreal 





By Giuies Potvin 


he orchestra of La Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques, founded 
twenty years ago, has changed its 
name this season. The only orches- 
tra in Montreal, it is now to be known 
as L’Orchestre Symphonique de Mont- 
réal, or its English equivalent, the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra. For 
the time being, no permanent conduc- 
tor is in charge. 

L'Orchestre Symphonique de Mon- 
tréal, 1476 Sherbrook St., W. Presi- 
dnt: Honoré Parent. Managing di- 
rector: Pierre Béique. Plateau Hall, 
1,307. Twelve pairs of subscription 
concerts; eight pairs of youth con- 
certs; five summer concerts at the 
Mount Royal Chalet. Subscription 
series guest conductors and soloists: 
Alberto Erede, with Gary Graffman, 
Oct. 19 and 20; Josef Krips, Nov. 2 
and 3; Mr. Krips, with Nathan Mil- 
stein, Nov. 16 and 17; Paul Paray, 
with Inge Borkh, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 
Désiré Defauw, with Glenn Gould, 
Dec. 14 and 15; Mr. Krips, with 
Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 25 and 26; 
Charles Munch, Feb. 8 and 9; Igor 
Markevitch, Feb. 22 and 23; Pierre 
Monteux, March 8 and 9; Mr. Mon- 
teux, with Leon Fleisher, March 22 
and 23; Mr. Krips, April 5 and 6; 
Mr. Monteux, with Ginia Davis, so- 
prano, Theodor Uppman, baritone, and 
Martial Singher, baritone in excerpts 
from “Pelléas et Mélisande, April 19 
and 20. (Wilfrid Pelletier is perma- 
nent conductor of the youth concerts. ) 

Montreal Festivals, Inec., 1407 
Mountain St. President: Paul Gouin. 
Honorary president: Mrs. Athanase 
David. Series of summer events at 
the Hermitage Gardens featuring 
classical plays and chamber music con- 
certs. Season was concluded with a 
performance of Honegger’s “King 
David” at the Notre Dame Church 
conducted by Roland Leduc, with 
Pierrette Alarie among the soloists. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
Inc. Managers: Nicholas Koudriavt- 
zeff and Bernard Eudes, 1822 Sher- 
brooke St.. W. Forum, 6,500.. Man- 
tovani and his orchestra, Sept. 30; 
London Festival Ballet, Oct, 14, 15 
and 16; Old Vic Company, Dec. 17 
and 18; Berlin Philharmonic, March 
4 he Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
April 14, 15 and 16; Metropolitan 
Opera Company, May 30 and 31. St. 
Denis Theatre, 2,500. Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire, from Paris, with 
Gérard Philipe, Sept, iil to 21; Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Feb. 

Société Pro +g 1475 Crescent 

President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 
dreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 650. So- 
¢ eta a, Oct. 10; Robert Casa- 
desus, Oct. 3 Noel Brunet, violinist, 
John aaa pianist, and Joseph 
F ger, horn player, Nov. 21; Quintetto 
Roccherini, Dec. 12; Barylli ‘Quartet, 
Feb. 13: Trieste Trio, March 6; Vegh 
Quartet. with Arthur Balsam, "March 
2); Dietrich Fischer- Dieskau, April 
24. Extra series: Beethoven cycle, 
Vegh Quartet, March 13-22. 

Opera Guild, Inc., 2184 Lincoln 
‘ve. Artistic director: Pauline Do- 


>t. 
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Nicolas Koudri- 
avtzeff, co-mana- David, 
ger, Canadian 
Concerts and 


Mrs. Athanase 


honorary 
president, Mon- 
treal Festivals 


Artists 
nalda. ( onductor : Emil Cooper 
—s 
Business manager Mrs. Maurice 


Berne. Her Matesty’ s Theatre, 1,704. 
Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera”, with 
Rosa Savoia, David Lloyd, Hugh 
Thompson, Norman Treigle, Fer- 
nande Chiocchio, Marguerite La- 
vergne, Joseph Rouleau, Jan. 21 and 


Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
1445 Crescent St President: Mrs. 
Alexander Howatson Ritz Carlton 


ae 650. William Warfield, Oct 
28; Glenn Gould, pianist, Nov. 4: 
New Music Quartet, Nov. 11; Albe- 
neri Trio, Nov. 18; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 25; Saidenberg 
Chamber Players, Dec. 2: Elizabeth 
3enson-Guy, soprano, Jan. 27; Bress- 
Joachim- Newmark Trio, Jan. 27: 
Blanche Tarjus, Feb. 3; Rosalyn Tu- 
reck, Feb. 10; Griller Quartet, Feb. 
7; Nikita og ae Feb. 24: Leslie 
Chabay, March 3. 

Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, 
1200 Bleury St. (Affiliated with La 
Fédération — Internationale des Jeu- 


Toronto 


nesses Musicales.) General director : 
Gilles Lefebvre. Plateau Hall, 1,307. 
Arthur LeBlanc, violinist, Nov. 18; 
Joan Maxwell, soprano, and Don Gar- 
rard, baritone, Nov. 23; Philippe En- 
tremont, Dec. 7; Herbert Drechsel, 
pianist, Jan. 19; Blanche Tarjus and 
Noel Brunet, violinists, Feb. 16; Mar- 
cel Mule Saxophone Quartet, from 
Paris, April 26. The association pre- 
sents concerts in nearly forty Cana- 
dian towns during the season. The 
tenth annual International Congress 
of La Fédération des Jeunesses Musi- 
cales will be held in Montreal from 
Aug. 1 to 15. 

Musica Antica e Nuova, YWCA 
Dorchester St., W. Founder and 
president: Celia Bizony. YWCA Au- 
ditorium, 500. Three concerts of early 
and contemporary music with Celia 
Bizony soprano; Jean-Paul Jeannotte, 
tenor; Bernard Diamant, baritone; 
John Newmark, pianist; Daniel Pink- 
ham, harpsichordist, and other instru 
mentalists and singers. 

Les Variétés Lyriques, 1182 St. 
Lawrence Blvd. Directors: Charles 
Goulet and Lionel Daunais. Monu 
ment National, 1,400. French oper- 
etta repertory company, fourteen per- 
formances of each production. Sea- 
son’s repertory: Maurice Yvain’s 
“Chanson Gitane”; Offenbach’s “La 
Vie Parisienne’; Benatsky’s “L’Au- 
berge du Cheval Blanc”; Bruno Co- 
quatrix’ “Les Souris Dansent”; Of 
fenbach’s “La Fille du Tambour- 


Major”. 
Minute Opera heer 7387 St 
Denis St. Directors: Gilles Potvin 


and Noel Gauvin. Musical director: 
Michel Perrault. Gesu Hall, 850 
Productions to be announced. 

Ethel Stark Symphonietta, 4865, 
Queen Mary Rd. Conductor: Ethel 
Stark. Hermitage Hall, 600. Cham 
ber orchestra concerts. 








J. W. Elton, 
manager, Toron- Millan, 
to Symphony 


Sir Ernest Mac- 

conduc- 

tor of the Toron- 
to Symphony 


By COLIN SABISTON 


During the past year Toronto has 
lost none of its musical organizations 
and has acquired new ones. Dean 
30yd Neel of the Royal Conservatory 
of Toronto is now rehearsing his new 
Hart House Orchestra for a Cana- 
dian and United States tour this sea- 
son. The appointment of Henri 
Temianka, leader of the Paganini 
Quartet, to the Conservatory faculty, 
extends this city’s direct interest in in- 
ternational chamber music ensembles. 
The National Ballet Company is cur- 
tailing its Canadian tour this season 
in order to fill a longer list of United 
States engagements. The Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet, whose headquarters 
are now in Toronto, has suspended all 
programs until the Spring owing to 
the loss by fire of all its inventory 
of costumes, scenery etc. 

Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Auspices: Toronto Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. President: Trevor Moore. 
Manager: John W. Elton. Massey 
Hall, 2,765. Twelve pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; 26 Friday evening 
Pops; additional Christmas Box, stu- 
dent and out-of-town concerts to be 


announced. Guest conductor, Boyd 
Neel, Feb. 15 and 16 Subscription 
series soloists: Guiomar Novaes, Oct 
26 and 27; William Primrose, Nov. 9 
and 10; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 23 and 
24; Roland Pack and Hyman Good- 
man, Dec. 7 and 8; Witold Malcu 
zynski, Jan. 18 and 19; Zino Fran 
cescatti, Feb. 1 and 2; Leon Fleisher, 
March 1 and 2; Andres Segovia, 
March 15 and 16; Yehudi Menuhin, 
April 12 and 13; others to be an- 
nounced. 

Eaton Auditorium Series, College 
and Yonge Sts. Auspices: T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd. Manager: Paul Johnston. 
Eaton Auditorium, 1,300 George 
London. Oct. 14; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nov. 14; Alexander Uninsky, 
Jan. 13; Jan Peerce, Feb. 3; Marian 
Anderson, March 3 

Hart House Orchestra, 135 Col- 
lege St. Patron: His Excellency the 
Governor-General of Canada, the Rt- 
Hon. Vincent Massey. Auspices: 
Hart House, University of Toronto. 
Conductor: Boyd Neel. Manager: J. 
Stuart Nall. Bookings for 1954-55 
and 1955-56 seasons in Canada and 
the United States now being arranged. 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St. W. Manager: William Hom- 
burger. Greater Artists Series. 
(Massey Hall) Mischa Elman, Nov. 
15; Lily Pons, Feb. 24; Artur Rubin- 
stein, March 10; Vienna Choir Boys, 
March 31; Solomon, April 19. 

National Ballet Company of Can- 
ada, 73 Adelaide St. W. Artistic di- 
rector: Celia Franca. Manager: Wal- 
ter Homburger. Canada and United 
States bookings to be announced. 

Toronto Philharmonic, 279 Yonge 
St. Auspices: Toronto Musicians’ 
Association. Manager: Ernest John- 
son. Varsity Arena, 6,000. Summer 
series Thursday evening concerts, 
with guest conductors and artists to 
be announced. 

Harry Warlow Concert Service, 
29 Colborne St. Manager: Harry 


CANADA 


Warlow Berlin Philharn ~ Or- 
chestra, March 18; Erna Sack, March 
23. (Toronto representative fi r Cana- 
dian Concerts and Artists.) 

York Concert Orchestra. Aus- 
pices: York Concert Association 
Conductor: Heinz Unger Spring 
series (Eaton Auditorium) 

Women's Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Harrison Gilmour. Eaton Au- 
ditorium. Gerald Moore, Oct. 7; 
Helen Phillips, Oct. 28; Hart House 
Orchestra, Nov. 25; Daniel Wayen 
berg, Jan. 27; Blanche Tarjus, March 
3; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau April 
21 

Yorente Mendelssohn Choir, 135 
College St Director Sit Ernest 
Mac Millan 

Forest Hill Concert and Theatre 


Series. Forest Hill Collegiate. Vesta 
Drive and Eglinton Ave \uspices: 
Forest Hill Recreation Commission. 
Director: Jack Dane, 78 Dunloe Rd 
Etobicoke Community Concert 
Series. Auspices: Etobicoke Commun- 
ity Association Chairmar | S 
Quirk Secretary: Marian M hr 
mn 


Toronto Jewish Folk Cheir, 27 


Christie St. Director: Emil Gartner 


Masse Hall {_ommiussions al 
work; programs with guest nduc 
ors and soloists 

Royal Conservatory Cpere Com- 
pany. \uspices Ts Opera 
Festival Assn. ¢ wher rs Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Ernest Barbini and 
Nicholas Goldschmidt. Two weeks of 
standard pera pertormances lat 
winter 


Wilfred Pelletier, 
conductor, L'Or- 
chestre Sympho- 
nique de Québec 


Quebec 








By Renaupe Lapointt 


L'Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec, 189 St. John St. Conductor 


Wilfred Pelletier. President: René 
Blanchet. Palais Montcalm, 1,400 
Five regular concerts; five children’s 
concerts. Capitol, 1,800 


Quebec Ladies Musical Club 
(Club Musical des Dames) Presi 
dent: Mrs. H. L. Austin, 307 Laurier 
Chateau Frontenac, 700. Six sub 
scription concerts. Noel Brunet; Eu 
gene Istomin; Mannes-Gimpel-Silva 
Trio; Donald Gramm; Lois Mar- 
shall; Solomon 

Conservatoire de la Province, 30 
St. Denis. Secretary: Alice Duches 
nay. Institut Canadien, 700. Eight 
regular concerts. i 

Cercle Debussy, Laval School of 
Music. Director: Claire Dion. Laval 
University, 200 

Canadian Concerts and Artists. 
Representative: Emile Caouette. Capi- 
tol, 1,800. London Festival Ballet 
Oct. 12; others 

Les Soirées Classiques. Director: 
Jacques La Roche, 1233 Forget St. 
Sillery, Quebec. Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, Dec. 2; Yma Sumac, Jan. 29; 
others. 

Les Compagnons de I'Art de Qué- 
bec Enr., 42 Cote de la Fabrique. 
Director: Gilles Grégoire. Secretary; 
Jean Manny. Palais Montcaln 1,400. 
Le Trio Lyrique, Oct. 19; Gilles La- 
montagne, Dec. 9; students’ musical 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Seattle 





By MAxtne CUSHING GRAY 


A sold-out subscription season was 
the city’s welcome to Milton Katims, 
who became musical director of the 
Seattle Symphony this year. Boeing 
Airplane Company became a sponsor 
for the first time by underwriting four 
Family Concerts. 

What is considered to be a world’s 
record in the organized concert audi- 
ence pattern was established by Cecilia 
Schultz, whose Community Concert 
series outdrew the capacity of the vast 
Civic Auditorium. The series had to 
be doubled to accommodate the 9,500 
listeners. 

Seattle Symphony, 614 Orpheum 
Bldg. Auspices: Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Milton 
Katims. President: Gordon N. Scott. 
Manager: Ruth Allen McCreery. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,594. Eight sub- 
scription concerts; eight (possibly 
twelve) Family Concerts ; out-of - 
town concerts in Bellingham, Tacoma, 
Parkland and Olympia; four Stand- 
ard Hour broadcasts; six Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts. Guest conductor: 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Feb. 1. Soloists: 
Frank Beezhold, violin, and Ronald 
Phillips, clarinet, Oct. 26; Eugene 
Istomin, Nov. 9; Astrid Varnay, Nov. 
23; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 15 (also 
for special Jewish Tercentenary con- 
cert, Feb. 17); Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 1. Other concerts with Se- 
attle Chorale, Leonard Moore, direc- 
tor, Dec. 7, March 15. 

Ladies Musical Club Series. Con- 
cert chairman: Mrs. Henning Carl- 
son, 2511 29th Ave. W. Palomar 
Theater, 1,416. Claudette Sorel, Oct. 
18 ; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 8; 

3yron Janis, Jan. 24; Gerard Souzay, 
Feb. 14; Camilla Wicks, Apr. 18. 

Community Concert Association, 
1624 Fourth Ave. President and gen- 
eral manager: Cecilia Schultz. Civic 
Auditorium, 6,000. Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, Oct. 22, 23; 
Leonard Pennario, Nov. 19, 20; Elea- 
nor Steber, Dec. 1, 3; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Jan. 29, 30; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 4, 6; New York Phil- 
harmonic- Symphony, May 8, aft. and 
eve. 

Seattle Symphony Artist Series, 
614 Orpheum Bldg. Robert Merrill, 
Oct. 12; Sigmund Romberg Festival, 
Nov. 2; London Festival Ballet, Nov. 
29 (Civic Aud.); Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 10; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 16; 
Roberta Peters, June 2. Extra at- 
traction: Alexandra Danilova and 
Company, Nov. 14 (Palomar, 1,416). 

Northwest Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, 3002 Smith Tower. Musical di- 
rector: Eugene Linden. Chairman, 
board of directors: Carl Pruzan. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,594. “Carmen”, 
Oct. 7, with Regina Resnik, Robert 
Rounseville, Edwin Dunning; “Ma- 
dama Butterfly”, Oct. 11, with To- 
miko Kanazawa, Lydia Ibbarondo, 
Gabor Carelli, Frank Valentino, Pat 
Farwell. (Also in Vancouver and 
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Cecilia Schultz, 
manager, Seattle 
Community Con- 


cert Association 


Stanley Chapple, 
director of the 
University 
of Washington 
School of Music 


Victoria, B. C., Portland, Ore., Ta- 
coma, and Olympia.) 

University of Washington. Office 
of Lectures and Concerts (Division 
of Adult Education and Extension 
Services). Director: Richard Brook- 
bank. Meany Hall, 2,000: 

Friends of Music chamber music 
series: New Art Wind Quintet, Nov. 
12; resident artists concert, Jan. 14; 
Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 28; Trio di 
Trieste, Feb. 18; Budapest Quartet, 
March 5; Barylli Quartet, March 11; 
New Music Quartet, April 15. 

Dance events: Ruthanna Boris, 
Frank Hobi and company, Feb. 4; Iva 
Kitchell, April 14 

Opera Theater productions, co-spon- 
sored by schools of music and drama, 
and directed by Stanley Chapple. Uni- 
versity Playhouse, 400. “Il Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e Clorinda” and 
“The Beckoning Fair One”, Nov. 30- 
Dec. 4; “Orphée et Eurydice”’, Feb. 8 
(Meany Hall); “Don Giovanni”, 
March 8 (Meany Hall); “Dido and 
Aeneas” and “Three Blind Mice”, 
May 20-21, 24-25. 

Bach Festival, directed by Stanley 
Chapple: St. John Passion, instru- 
mental music, B Minor Mass, May 
13-15, 

Extra event: Salzburg Marionettes, 
Nov. 20 (Meany Hall). 

Hugh Becket Attractions. Man- 
ager: Hugh Becket. Yma Sumac, 
Oct. 15 (Metropolitan, 1,650) ; Mata 
and Hari, Nov. 1; Andres Segovia, 
Nov. 29 (Palomar, 1,416); Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 27-28 
(Moore, 1,800). 

Washington Athletic Club Music 
Committee, 1325 Sixth Ave. WAC 
Lounge, 250. Carl Palangi, Nov. 15; 
Nicanor Zabaleta, Feb. 17. 

Seattle University Guild, 1531 Olin 
Pl. President: Agnes Handley. 
Woman’s Century Club Theater, 530. 
Jose Kahan, Oct. 21 

Orpheum Theater Management. 
John Hamrick Theaters, Inc.: Execu- 
tive vice-president, Will J. Conner. 
Ballet Theater, Feb. 8-9. 

YWCA, Seneca St. at 5th Ave. 
Concert committee chairman: Mrs. 
Jackson K. Holloway. Marian An- 
derson, Feb. 3. 

Assembly Club. President: John 
Bolan. Boys Town Choir, Nov. 10 
mat. and eve. (Civic Auditorium, 
Greater Seattle, Inc., Northern 
Life Tower. Managing director: 
Walter Van Camp. Musical director: 
Gustave Stern. Green Lake Aqua- 
theater, 5,200. “Oklahoma!”, July 16- 
17; “The Student Prince”, July 23-24; 
“Carousel”, Aug. 20-21. 


Tacoma 





Mrs. S. B. Davidson. ‘lemple ‘Thea- 
ter, 1,650. Men of Song, Nov. 2; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 2; 
Eileen Farrell, March 17; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, April 12. Also 
annual concert by Ladies Musical 
Club Chorus, Feb. 15, John Cowell di- 
recting. 

Pacific Lutheran College. Stu- 
dents’ Association Concert Series. 
Chairman: Karl E. Weiss, director 
of music department. Chapel Audi- 
torium, 1,250. Sigmund Romberg 
Festival, Nov. 3; Joseph Schuster, 
Dec. 1; Gerard Souzay, Feb. 14; Fer- 
rante and Teicher, Feb. 28. Also 
annual Drama-Music Festival, first 
week in May, with Seattle Symphony 
and guest artists. 

Tacoma Philharmonic. Temple 
Theater. President: C. P. Love. 
Temple Theater, 1,650. Guest con- 
ductor: Milton Katims. Four con- 
certs by personnel from Seattle Sym- 
phony (matinees free to school chil- 
dren), Feb. 16 with Nathan Milstein, 
March 16 with Randolph Hokanson. 

Tacoma Civic Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Salishan Community Hall. Pres- 
ident: Harold R. Evans. Conductor: 
Stanley Chapple. Pacific Lutheran 
College Chapel Auditorium, 1,250. 
Four concerts. 

Orpheus Club, College of Puget 
Sound. Director: Bruce Rodgers. 
President: John Richards. First 
Methodist Church, 1,300. Two con- 
certs. 

College of Puget Sound. Head of 
music department, Bruce Rodgers. 
Music Bldg. recital hall, 240; Jones 
Hall, 750; CPS Fieldhouse, 5,000. 
Symphony orchestra, Raymond 
Vaught, conductor; Tacoma Choral 
Society, Adelphian Concert Choir 
(tours of Northwest), CPS Madrigal 
Singers, Bruce Rodgers, director; 
CPS Band, Thomas Burris, conduc- 
tor. 

YWCA. Temple Theater, 1,650. 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 7. 

College of Puget Sound Women's 
College. First Methodist Church, 
1,300. Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 18. 


Spokane 





By Henrietta MCELHANY 


The City of Spokane has completed 
construction on its Civic Coliseum, 
with a seating capacity of 8,000. 
Patrice Munsel, a daughter of 
Spokane, appeared at the official open- 
ing in December. 

Spokane Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
1504. Conductor: Harold Paul Whel- 
an. President: Paul H. Marks. Post 
Street Theater, 1,300. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Claramae Turner, Nov. 8; 
Spokane Symphonic Chorale, Jan. 18; 
Leonard Pennario, Feb. 14; Todd 
Duncan, March 30. 

Spokane Symphonic Chorale. Di- 
rector: Leo Collins. President: Gret- 
chan Stieler. Spokane Civic Coliseum, 
8,000. Two concerts 

Community Concert Association. 
President : M. Rosenberry, 
Peyton Bldg. Fox Theater, 2,251. 
Corelli Ensemble, Nov. 10; Eleanor 
Steber, Dec. 8; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 26; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
8; Jan Theobold, March 30. 

Greater Artist Series. Manager: 
Mildred Teal Mills, W. 716 Sprague 
Ave. Post Street Theater, 1,300. 
Alexandra Danilova and her Ensem- 


ble, Nov. 22; Gina Bachauer, Dec. 13; 
Joseph Schuster, April 25; Roberta 
Peters, May $31. 

Whitworth Coliege Concert 
Series. President: Leonard Martin, 
E. 943 18th Ave. Masonic Temple 


Commandry Room, 750. Six concerts. 


Bremerton 





By Lorna U. Erickson 


Olympic College has been forced to 
withdraw direct financial support for 
the Bremerton Symphony, because of 
recent action by the state legislature, 
sharply limiting the extent of their 
financial participation. The affairs of 
the Bremerton Symphony Association 
will be directed this season by John 
McPherson, who has been a faithful 
member of the executive board for 
several years. The Symphony also has 
a new manager, George Lewis, a men - 
ber of the violin section. 

Bremerton Symphony, 15th St. and 
Chester Ave. Auspices: Breinertcn 
Symphony Association; Bremerton 
Recreation Department. Conductor : 
Robert Anderson. President: John 
McPherson. Manager: George Lewi 
Civic Recreation Center, 1,600. Four 
concerts. Soloists: John Andrew., 
Oct. 2: a Hegle, Joyce Stepl.- 
ens, Dec. 6; Violet Eckert, Carol Har- 
rison, Be 14; David Herald, Janice 
Pearl, April 18. 

Community Concert Associatio:, 

. R. 2, Box 777. President: John ‘ 
Merkel. Secretary: Mrs. John | 
Day. Coontz Junior High School At 
ditorium, 1,200. Corelli Ensemble, 
Nov. 6; Nan Merriman, Dec. 13; Lola 
Montez and Company, Feb. 8; Tucson 
Boys Chorus, Feb. 21; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, April 4; Yi-Kwei Sz 
April 30. 


Bellingham 





By BertHA Passt 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Paul P. Wells, 1422 Cornwall! 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation Auditorium, 1,200. Romberg 
Festival, Oct. 26; Norman Carol; 
Rawn Spearman; Ferrante and 
Teicher; Vancouver Symphony—dates 
to be announced. 

Western Washington College of 
Education. Artist Series. Chair- 
man: Frank D’Andrea. Auditorium, 
1,200. Raymond Manton, tenor; 
Esther Glazer and Joseph Knitzer, vi- 
olinists; Rafael Mendez, trumpet; 
Catherine Crozier, organist; Desire 
Ligeti, bass-baritone; Grant Johan 
nesen, pianist; others. College opera 
production and faculty recitals also 
scheduled. 

Bellingham Civic Orchestra. Con 
ductor: Frank D’Andrea. College 
Auditorium, 1,200. Concert series 
with  soloists—Raymond Manton, 
Esther Glazer, Joseph Knitzer, others 

Community Chorus. Director : 
Richard Page. College Auditorium, 
1,200. Spring concert; guest appear 
ances, with soloists. 

Bellingham Symphonic Band. Con 
ductor: Don Walter. College Audi 
torium, 1,200. Local concerts; spring 
tour. 





By Ets: Morris ALLEN 


Close cooperation with Seattle or- 
chestral musicians and conductors, and 
the building of an important annual 
spring drama-music festival at Pacific 
Lutheran College, highlight activities 
in the Puget Sound city of Tacoma, 
which also supports two artists series 
and a noted male chorus of many 
years’ standing. 

Ladies Musical Club. President: 








(Concertmaster 








JOHN SUNDSTEN 
WALTER SUNDSTEN 


of Seattle 
Sundsten Music Studios, 907 Pine St., Seattle, Wash. 


Pianist 
Accompanist 
Violinist 


Symphony Orchestra) 
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Des Moines 





Frank Noyes, 
conductor of the 


Drake - Des 
Moines Sym- 
phony 





By Francis J. PYLE 


Civic Music Association, 1447 57th 
St. President: Mrs. Paul W. Hintz. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. James C. 
Whinery. Manager: Sam M. Schloss. 
KRNT Theater, 4,200. Roberta 
Peters, Oct. 8; De Paul Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 11; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Dec. 9; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 
7: Ballet Theatre, Feb. 24; ‘Detroit 
Sy:nphony, March 14 . 

Drake-Des Moines Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Drake University. Conductor : 
Frank Noyes. President: William 
Babcock. Business Manager: Robert 
Stuhr. KRNT Theater, 4,200. Four 
subscription concerts; one children’s 
concert. Soloists: William Warfield, 
Nov. 21; Margaret Davis, Nathen 
Jones, Jan. 16; winners, young artists 
auditions, March 6; Gold and Fizdale, 
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May 1. 

KRNT Radio Theater, 10th and 
Pleasant. Manager: Russell Fraser. 
KRNT Theater, 4,200. First Piano 
Quartet, Oct. 24; Yma Sumac, Nov. 
7; London Festiv: ul Ballet, Nov. 9; 
Fred Waring, Nov. 25; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Dec. 6; Metropolitan 
Opera, May 12. 

Drake University, College of Fine 
Arts. Dean: Frank B. Jordan. Drake 
Choir. Director: Stanford Hulshizer. 
KRNT Theater, 4,200; University 
Christian Church, 2,200; Drake Au- 
ditorium, 900. “Messiah”, two perfor- 
mances Dec. 12; Night of Opera, 
April 14, 15, 16; spring tour, April 
18-22. 

Drake University Band. Conductor : 
Daniel Martino. Drake University 
Auditorium, 1,100. Three concerts, 
Eugene List, soloist, Jan. 23; spring 
tour, March 27-April 2 


Davenport 





By Ina B. WickHAM 


Piero Bellugi, a native of Florence, 
who came to the United States in 
1950, has been appointed conductor 
of the Tri-City Symphony, succeed- 
ing Harry John Brown, who resigned 
at the end of the 1953-54 season. Mr. 
Bellugi has been on the faculty of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and is now a permanent resi- 
dent of Davenport. 

Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Piero Bel- 
lugi. President: Donald McDonald. 
M: wnager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, 3,000. 
Five pairs of subscription concerts; 
eight children’s concerts; three pops 
concerts. Soloists: Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 30 and 31; Theodore Lettvin, 
Dec. 5 and 6; Michael Rabin, Feb. 19 
= 20; Cesare Siepi, March 19 and 

Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry K. 
Priester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,500. Jose Greco 
and Company, Nov. 9; Robert Shaw 
Cliorale and Orchestra, Nov. 30; Jan 
Peerce, Dec. 14; Robert McDowell, 
Feb. 8; Detroit Symphony, March 15. 

-Flambo Concert Course, 1319 
Fifth Ave., Moline, Iowa. Manager: 


February 15, 1955 


G. La Verne Flambo. Orpheum The- 
ater, 2,500. Marian Anderson, Nov. 
2; Boston Pops Orchestra, March 19. 

Tri-City Community Orchestra, 
2915 Middle Rd. Auspices: Tri-City 
Symphony. Conductor: Piero Bellugi. 
One concert. 


Cedar Rapids 


By Donato D. Key 





Cedar Rapids Symphony, P.O. Box 
1414. Auspices: Symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Henry Denecke. 
President: Thomas Pirnie. Manager : 
Keith Broman. Coe Auditorium, 1,- 
200. Nine concerts, including three 
children’s events. Soloists: Vocal so- 
loists, with Coe College Chorus and 
Eleanor Taylor, organist, Dec. 12-13; 
Siw Ericsdotter, Norwegian soprano, 
and Claude Carlson, violist, Jan. 24; 
children’s program, with Cornell Col 
lege Chorus, Feb. 13; Philippe Entre 
mont, March 7; Irene Jordan, April 
18; winner of all-lowa artists contest 
(sponsored by symphony), May 16. 

Community Concerts Association, 
1122 25th St. SE. President: Maurine 
Hamblin. Secretary: Sylvia Groth. 
Paramount Theater, 1,945; Memorial 
Coliseum, 3,000. Theodore Lettvin, 
Dec. 1: Leonard Rose, Jan. 10; Lily 
Vons, April 4; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April 22. 

Coe College Artists Series. Coc 
Auditorium. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 4; Anna Russell, Feb. 23; 
Vienna Choir Boys, March 10. 


Waterloo 





By Marion SMITH 


Waterloo Symphony. Auspices: 
Waterloo Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Otto Jellinek. President: 
Warren Meade. Manager: Lloyd 
Turner, 1111 Easton. Logan Junior 
High Auditorium, 750. Four sub- 
scription concerts; one children’s con- 
cert. Soloist: Gladys Swarthout, Nov. 
28 

Waterloo Teachers Community 
Concerts. President: Mrs. James 
Armstrong. Secretary: Mrs. Joe 
Cropper, 12614 Leland. Paramount 
Theater, 1,800. José Greco and Com- 
pany, Nov. 10; David Lloyd, Feb. 10; 
Eugene List and Carroll Glen, March 
10; Minneapolis Symphony, April 20. 

Hippodrome - Auditorium Artist 
Events. Manager Win F. Hanssen, 
1156 Cornwall. Waterloo Auditorium, 
5,000. Yma Sumac and Company, 
Nov. 5; Fred Waring, in spring. 


Sioux City 


By Jack CAREY 





Sioux City Symphony, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Ass'n. Conduc- 
tor: Leo Kucinski. President: Mrs. J. 
W. Graham. Municipal Auditorium, 5,- 
000. Five subscription concerts ; school 
concerts. ‘Soloists: Jerome Hines, Oct. 
11; Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, Dec. 
12; Alvin Edgar, guest conductor, 
Ilza Niemack, violinist, Feb. 27; Rise 
Stevens, March 27. 

Concert Artist Series, 404 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Concert Course. President: Paul Sny- 
der. Orpheum Theater, 2,648. Charles 
L. Wagner Company, Oct. 25; Robert 
McDowell, Nov. 23; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 5 (Municipal Au- 
ditorium) ; Irene Jordan, Sioux City 
Symphony and Choral Association, 
Tan. 31: De Paur Infantry Chorus, 


March 16. 


Sioux City Choral Association, 
3319 Jennings St. Director: Paul 
Snyder. Appearance alone, with or- 
chestra, and with the Monahan Post 
Band; radio and television concerts. 

Morningside College Conserva- 
tory of Music, Morningside Ave. Di- 
rector: Robert Larson. Annual music 
festival; two-week choir tour in win- 
ter; one-week band tour in spring; 
faculty and student recitals. 

Siouxland Youth Symphony, 404 
Commerce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux 
City Symphony Orchestra Association 
and Junior League of Sioux City. 
(Organized, 1954.) Director: Leo 
Kucinski. 





Paul Snyder, Leo Kucinski, 

president, Sioux conductor, Sioux 

City Concert Ar- City Symphony 
tist Series 


Mt. Vernon 


By Eucene Devereaux 





Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music. Director: Paul B. Beckhelm. 


IOWA 


College Chapel, 1,100. 

May Music Festival. Concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony. Soloists: By- 
ron Janis, Blanche Thebom. 

Lecture and concert series. Quar- 
tetto Italiano; faculty recitals 

Oratorio Society, Paul B. Beck- 
helm, director; College Choir, June 
McConologue, director; Freshman 
Choir, Delina Roggensack, director ; 
College Orchestra, Richard Morse, 
conductor; College Band, Richard 
Morse, conductor. 


Council Bluffs 





By Norman H. FiLpert 


Western lowa Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 118 Fifth Ave. President 
Dr. E. M. Limbert. Liberty Theater, 
928. Ferrante and Teicher, Oct. 26; 
Jan Peerce, Dec. 15; Andres Segovia 
Feb. 2 

Council Bluffs Civic Music, 40/7 
Graham Ave. President Alfred ‘J 
Nielset Broadway Theater, 1,900; 
Thomas Jefferson Fieldhouse, 1,600 
Troubadours, singers; choral I 


semble; light operatic productions 
scheduled for fall and spring 
Promenade Pops Concerts Au 
pices: Trust Fund, American Fed 
ation of Musicians, and Coe College 
Conductor: Joseph Kitchin. Coe Au 
ditorium Concerts are presented 
monthly, September through Ma 





Robert Whitney, 
conductor, Louis- 
ville Orchestra 





Louisville 





By Witutam Moortz 


The Louisville Orchestra opened 
its second year of Saturday matinee 
concerts, made possible by a $400,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in January. These concerts con- 
tinue every Saturday of the year, with 
few exceptions, except for a six-week 
hiatus during July and August. Two 
operas have been commissioned for 
presentation under the direction of 
Moritz Bomhard—Richard Mohaupt’s 
“Double Trouble” and George An- 
theil’s “I Love You Forever”. 

Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. Fourth 
St. Auspices: Louisville Philharmonic 
Society. Conductor: Robert Whitney. 
President: Mrs. Dann Byck. Man- 
ager: Richard Wangerin. Columbia 
Auditorium, 1,250. Ten subscription 
concerts; 46 Saturday matinees; 
twelve children’s concerts; four pop 
concerts. Soloists: Guiomar Novaes, 
Oct. 20-21; William Primrose, Nov. 
17-18; Robert Muczynski, Jan. 12-13; 
Sidney Harth, Feb. 9-10; Jennie Tou- 
rel, March 16-17. 

Community Concert Association, 
620 S. Fourth St. President: Charles 
Farnsley. Secretary: Mrs. Richard 
Priest Dietzman. Rialto Theatre, 2,- 
500. Societa Corelli, Oct. 21; Ballet 
Russe, Nov. 14; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
7; Cincinnati Symphony, March 1; 
Nan Merriman, March 30. 

Chamber Music Society. Secre- 
tary: Fanny Frandeis. Playhouse Au- 
ditorium, 500. New Music Quartet, 


KENTUCKY 


Oct. 31; Quintetto Boccheri N 
14; Louisville String Quartet, Jan. 16; 
Budapest Quartet, Feb. 6; Alexander 
Schneider and Mieczyslaw Horszow 
ski, April 2 

Kentucky Opera Association. |i 
rector: Moritz Bomhard. “I Pag 
liacci” and “l ne Education Manquée” 
Oct. 28-29; “Marriage of Figaro” 


Feb, 24-25 


Lexington 





By Cuaries G. DIcKErson 


Central Kentucky Community Con- 
cert-Lecture Series, Memoria! Coli 
seum, University of Kentucky. Presi- 
dent: Herman E. Spivey, Executive 
secretary: Mrs. I. D. Best. Univer 
sity Memorial Coliseum, 12,000. Met 
ropolitan Opera Quartet, Oct. +; Stan 
Kenton Festival of Jazz, Oct. 21; 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Nov. 3; Jan Peerce, Dec. 6; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 22; Berlin Philhar 
monic, March 7; Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, March 25; 
one concert to be announced 

University of Kentucky Symphony. 
Conductor and manager Marvin 
Rabin. Memorial Hall, 1,200. Three 
or more concerts 

Central Kentucky Youth Sym- 
phony. Auspices Youth Music So- 
ciety. Conductor: Marvin Rabin 
Manager: Richard F. Allison. Me 
morial Coliseum, 12,000. Six or more 
concerts, and tours to Kentucky cities 

University of Kentucky Sunday 
Musicales. Manager: Mildred S 
Lewis. Memorial Hall, 1,200. Fifteen 
concerts by student and faculty 
groups; guest recital by E. Power 
Biggs. 
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Wolfgang Strese- 


A. Beverly Barks- 


mann, conductor dale, supervisor 
of the Toledo of music, Toledo 
Orchestra Museum of Art 


Toledo 


By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 





Lester McCoy, of Ann Arbor, this 
season assumed the post of director 
of the Toledo Choral Society, Inc., 
succeeding Mary Willing, who has 
retired after 35 years of service. And, 
after five years as president of the 
Toledo Orchestra Association, Jules 
D. Lippmann has been named chair- 


man of the Board of Trustees. Wil- 
liam H. Mauk has succeeded him as 
president. 


Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 
roe St. Director: Blake-More God- 
win. President: John D. Biggers. 
Supervisor of music: A _ Beverly 
Barksdale. Peristyle, 1,752; Audi- 
torium, 850; Great Gallery, 500; Lec- 
ture Hall, 200. Peristyle subscription 
series of eight events; three free 
events for young people; one event 
complimentary to members of the 
Museum; chamber music series of five 
events. 

Peristyle series: Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, Oct. 22; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 12; Zino 
Francescatti, Nov. 22; Detroit Sym- 
phony, Jan. 14; William Warfield, 
Feb. 1; Leon Fleis sher, Feb. 22; Anna 
Ruseell March 8; Pittsburgh’ Sym- 
phony, March 28. 

Young Peoples series (presented 
free to children in Toledo Metropoli- 
tan area schools): Societa Corelli, 
one 14; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 

Pittsburgh Symphony, March 28. 

"cae concert: Chicago Sym- 
phony, with Milton Preeves, violist. 

Gallery series: Societa Corelli, 
Oct. 14; 3enno and Sylvia Rabinof, 
Nov. 3 Albeneri Trio, Jan. 24; New 
Music ’ Quartet, March 15; Vegh 
Quartet, April 18. . 

Miscellaneous events: 
Choir (presented by 
churches), 
ing Green 
Orchestra, 
ductor, 


Westminster 
Toledo area 
Peristyle, Nov. 2; Bowl- 
State University String 
Gerald McLaughlin, con- 
U Auditorium, Nov. 14; Robert 
Noehren, organist, Great "Gallery, 
Jan 16; Sacred Music Festival, To- 
ledo Junior Choirs conducted by Ro- 
berta Bitgood (jointly sponsored by 
the Museum and the Toledo Council 
of Churches), Peristyle, Feb. 6; 
Augustana College Choir (presented 
by Toledo Lutheran Welfare Ser- 
vice), Peristyle, March 290: three 
programs by the music department of 
the Toledo Public Schools, Clarence 
3all, supervisor; other events by 
Northwest Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, Northwest Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs, Junior Federation of 
Music Clubs, Northwest Ohio Music 
Teachers Association, Sanctus Choir, 
Mu Phi Epsilon. 
Toledo Orchestra, 


401 Jefferson 
Ave. | \uspices : Toledo Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Wolfgang 
Stresemann. President: William H. 
Mauk. Manager: C M. Carroll. 
Museum Peristyle, 1,752. Five sub- 
scription concerts; five free Sunday 


afternoon Junior Concerts, 


sponsored 
by Edward Lamb Foundation. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Ernst von 


Dohnanyi, Oct. 27; Mary Van Doren, 
Dec. 1; Albeneri Trio, ‘Jan. 26; To- 
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ledo Ballet, Feb. 16; Tomiko Kana- 
zawa and Jon Crain, in concert pre- 
sentation of “Madama Butterfly”, 
March 23. 

Toledo Youth Orchestra, 401 Jef- 
ferson Ave. Auspices: Toledo Or- 
chestra Association and Toledo 
Board of Education. Conductor: 
Cecile Vashaw. Chairman: Mrs. Carl 
Balduf. Museum Auditorium, 850. 
Two free Sunday afternoon public 
concerts. 

Toledo Choral Society, Inc., 581 
South Ave. Director: Lester McCoy. 
President: Mrs. Rubee Wilson. Mu- 
seum Peristyle, 1,752. Elinor Baker, 
William Hess, Rose Bruno, Paul 
Matthen, in Bach “Magnificat”, Dec. 
15; Emma Endres Kountz, March 2; 
“Hymn of Praise”, May 11. 

Flora Ward Hineline Management, 


Commodore Perry Arcade. State 
Theater, 1,900—Yma Sumac _ and 
Company, Dec. 6; Paramount Thea- 


tre, 3,400—London Festival 
Feb. 10. 

Toledo Sports Arena, Inc., 1 Main 
St. Manager: Andrew Mulligan. 
Sports Arena, 7,000. Boston Pops 
Orchestra, March 20. 

Paramount Theatre, 520 Adams 
St., 3,400. Manager: Fred Lentz. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 10. 

Music Under the Stars Series, 
214-218 Safety Bldg. Toledo Zoo- 
logical Gardens Amphitheatre, 4,400. 
Auspices: Toledo Recreation Division 
of the Toledo Public Welfare Dept. 
Director: Arthur Gratop. Supervi- 
sor: Arthur C. Morse. Summer sea- 
son of band and orchestra concerts. 

University of Toledo, \V. Bancroft 
St. President: Asa Knowles. Di- 
rector, music department: Lloyd Sun- 
derman. Director, University Thea- 
tre: Morlin Bell. Doermann Thea- 
tre. 880. American Savoyards, spon- 
sored jointly by Paul Spor, Inc., and 
University Theatre, Nov. 21-Dec. 11 
university choir, band, faculty and 
student concerts. 

Toledo Civic Chorus. 
Toledo 


Ballet, 


Auspices : 
Recreation Division of the 
Toledo Public Welfare Dept. Di- 
rector: William S. Hazard. Museum 
Auditorium, 850. Miscellaneous pro- 
grams. 

Other choral 
Club, William S. 
Eurydice Club; 
nerchor, Raymond 
rector. 


Columbus 


By Vircinia B. KELLAR 


Madrigal 
Hazard, director; 
Teutonia Maen- 
Keltermans, di- 


groups: 





1913 
Claude 
Wallace 


Columbus Little Symphony, 
Collingwood Rd. Conductor: 
Monteux. President: Mrs. 
Mountcastle. Mees Hall, 1,500. Five 
subscription concerts. Soloists : 
Chester Barris, pianist, Oct. 19; Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, cellist, Nov. 24; 
Claude Monteux, flutist, Jan. 17; 
Margaret Wilson, contralto, Capital 
University Chapel Choir, Ellis Sny- 
der, conducting, April 13. 

Civic Concert Series, 50 N. 
St. Manager: Herman Amend. 
morial Hall, 4,000. Charles L. 
ner Opera Company, Oct. 15; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 17; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Dec. 8; Victor 
Herbert Festival, Jan. 28; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 16. 

Women's Music Club. 
St. President: 


High 
Me- 
Wag- 


50 N. High 
Marguerite Heer An- 


drews. Secretary: Mrs. Fred Yenkin. 
Mees Hall, 1,500. Quartetto Italiano, 
Nov. 11; Theodor Uppman, Jan. 19; 


New York Quartet, April 1. 
yg re Club of Central Ohio, 


50 N. High St. Memorial Hall, 4,000. 
30ston Symphony, Oct. 18; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Nov. 10; Berlin 
Philharmonic, March 16. 

Prestige Concerts, 480 E Broad 
St. Manager: James Cain. Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 400. Quin- 


tetto Boccherini, 
tor, Dec. 
29; 


Nov. 11; Paul Dok- 
7; Beverage Webster, Jan. 
Fernando Valenti, Feb. 14; 








Paul Katz, con- Mrs. Carl W. 
ductor, Dayton Uliman, presi- 
Philharmonic dent, Monday 


Musical Club 


Barylli Quartet, March 3 

Ohio State University Concerts. 
Manager: Eugene Weigel. University 
Hall, 800. Six subscription concerts. 

Columbus Opera Club, 65 S. 
Ardmore Rd. President: Mary Ger- 
hold, Conductor: Kelly Danford. 
Gounod’s “The Frantic Physician”, 
Feb. 18 and 19, at Bexley Auditorium, 
1,100. 

Columbus Lyric Theatre, 
17th St. Musical director: Charlotte 
Gaines. Dramatic director: Patricia 
Gaines. 3exley Auditorium, 1,100. 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme”. 

Chapel Choir of Capital Univer- 
sity. Director: Ellis E. Snyder. 
Four concerts, Memorial Hall; an- 
nual tour in February. 


i 5. 


Dayton 


By ELLEN JANE PorRTER 





Of interest to performing musicians 
over the country is the renovation of 
our large concert hall, ge ye Hall, 
which is now under way. A slanting 
floor with permanent theater seats and 
enlarged and improved stage facilities 
should make this Hall more popular 
with audiences and performers alike. 
It is to be hoped that the acoustical 
treatment, which is also part of the 
plan, will not interfere with the 
hitherto excellent music acoustics 
which made music lovers willing to 
endure many discomforts. 

Dayton Philharmonic, 
Hotel. Auspices : 
Orchestra 


3iltmore 
Dayton Philharmonic 
Association. Conductor: 


Paul Katz. Manager: Miriam Rosen- 
thal. National Cash Register Com- 
pany Auditorium, 2,300. Seven sub- 


scription concerts; four children’s con- 
certs; three high-school concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Tossy Spi- 
vakovsky, Oct. 27; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 18; Artur Rubin- 
stein, March 29; Byron Janis, April 
20; Claramae Turner, May 11. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 
Gas and Electric Bldg. President: 
Herbert Nonneman. National Cash 
Register Company Auditorium, 2,300. 
Roberta Peters, Sept. 29; Detroit 
Symphony, Nov. 12; Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theater, Dec. 2; Gina Bach- 
auer, Jan. 8; Indianapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 16; Victor Herbert Festival, 
March 30. 

Dayton Music Club, President: 
Ruby Baker, 448 Allwen Dr. Dayton 


Art Institute, Forest and Riverview 
\ves., 500. Grant Johannesen, Oct. 
12; Albeneri String Trio, Dec. 7; 


Donald Gramm, Jan. 18. 

Dayton Choirmasters' Club. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Leolin Long, 1216 W. 
Fairview Ave. Monthly programs in 
various churches. Rexford Keller, 
Sept. 27; Loren Williams, Oct. 18; 
Paul Schwartz, Nov. 22; Wilfred 
Bain, Jan. 24; Dayton Boys’ Choir, 
Feb. 28. 

Diehl Memorial Band Shell. Chair- 
man: Alan Cornelius, Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Sponsored by Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Dayton 
Musicians Union, and the City of 
Dayton. Diehl Memorial Band Shell, 
2,000. Ten summer Sunday evening 
concerts by Dayton Philharmonic, 
Dayton Municipal Band, and _ local 
artists. 
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Tuesd 
High S' 
Keith. ¢ 
Warfor 
Clevelan 
Russe d 
Goldovs 
Eileen 
Jan. 11 
Feb. 15 
Clevelar 
Rexford Keller, Cecil W. Munk ee 
Chairman, Ohio director of the Reanice 
Wesleyan Univer- Baldwin - Wallac« oer ; 
sity Artist Series Conservatory Krausz 
ham. 
jum, 1, 
certs. - 
Berea 19; u 
™ Gregor 
reciti:!, 
By Cecir W. MUNK Sund 
alc! 
Baldwin-Wallace College Conscr- oo 
vatory. Director: Cecil W. Munk 1,100. ( 
Kulas Musical Arts Bldg.; Fan:y hene 
Nast Gamble Auditorium, 900. lon. 11 
3aldwin-Wallace Symphony. C« Chile 
ductor: George Poinar. Associate Hig! : 
conductor: James R. Lerch. Thr Mull 
concerts. land 
Concert Band. Conductor: Kenne | ay 
O. Snapp. Two concerts. ’ Cuy 
A Cappella Choir. Director: Varner ciation 
M. Chance. Two home concerts; tour Fall 
March 17-21. ards. 
Opera workshop. Director: Melvin and T 
Hakola. Two productions. nental 
Twenty-third annual Bach Festiv:l, val 


May 27 and 28. 


Youngstown 


Ca 

















By ApriAN M. SLIFKA | 
Monday Musica! Club, ~~ Doll Can 
3ank Bldg. President: Mrs. Carl W Ave. ! 
Ullman. “Manager : Mary B. Haydu. Orche 
Stambaugh Auditorium, 2,535. Seven Louis 
subscription concerts; two extra con- Saxto 
certs; one free community concert. toriun 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, Josep! 
Oct. 12; Amsterdam Concertgebouw mons, 
Orchestra, Oct. 21; Fred Waring, 26: L 
Oct. 28; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- Car 
lo, Nov. 8; Robert Shaw Chorale, 421 1 
Dec. 9; annual “Messiah”, Dec. 19; liam 
James Melton, Jan. 18; London Festi- Ts, 
val Ballet, Feb. 15; Boston Pops Or- toriut 
chestra, March 22; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, May 2. 
Delaware 
By TitpEN WELLS 

Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Director: Rexford 
Keller. Artists Series. Gray Chapel, 
1,800. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 
20; Pittsburgh Symphony, Nov. 8; O 
Gina Bachauer, Jan. 5; Rawn Spear- ) 
man, Feb. 10; Andres Segovia, Mar. ——_ 
18. 

Chamber Music Festival. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium, 600. Duvall Trio 
and Berkeshire String Quartet, Mi 
March 3, 4, and 5. Ch: 

Concerts and recitals by faculty Witl 
members; tours of Ohio, Michigan, nay 
and West Virginia by Duvall Tri pe 
University ‘Symph my, Charles Mi: 
Thompson, conductor; University Dic 
Band, Willis Olson, conductor ; \ Ry 
Cappella Choir, Rexford Keller, « ( 
rector; men’s s and women’s glee clubs, Hal 
Gordon Almstead and Robert Bowlus, wit 
directors. 7: 

Other events: “Messiah”, Dec. ‘3 Gr; 
and 14. Soloists: Mary Simmons, Dec 
Jean Elsperman, Harold Haugh, Gor- di 
don Almstead. Conductor: My. Ski 
Keller. Fel 
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Akron 


— 





By Oscar SMITH 


Tuesday Musical Club, 161 S. 
High St. President: Mrs. Walter P. 
Keith. Concert chairman: Mrs. L. E. 
Warford. Akron Armory, 2,510. 
Cleveland Orchestra, 3 26; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 9; Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theater, Nov. 30; 


Eileen Farrell, and the Angelaires, 
Jan. 11; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 15; George London, March 15; 


Cleveland Orchestra, Leon Fleisher, 
soloist, April 26. 


Akron Symphony, 836 Elmore Ave. 


Auspices: Greater Akron Musical 
Association, Inc. Conductor: Laszlo 
Krausz. President: Mrs. L. A. Gra- 
ham. Central High School Auditor- 


jum, 1,200. Three subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Josef Gingold, Oct. 
19; l-arl Kelly, Dec. 7; Phillip Mac- 
Gregor, Feb. 1. (Orchestra benefit 
recit:!, Arthur Reginald, Jan. 4.) 
Sunday Evening Concerts, 220 S. 
Bale!) St. Chairman: David Kahn. 
Akri Jewish Center Auditorium, 
1,100. Grant Johannesen, Oct. 31; Al- 
beneri Trio, Dec. 12; Leonard Rose, 
Jan. 16; Barylli Quartet, March 6. 
Children's Concert Society, 161 S. 
Hig! St. President: Mrs. Harold L. 
Mull Akron Armory, 2,510. Cleve- 
land Orchestra, in four concerts for 
school children, Jan. 17 and March 7. 
Cuyahoga Falls Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 1938 Victoria St., Cuyahoga 
Falls. President: Elmer Wolf. Rich- 
ards.n School, 2226 23rd St. Ferrante 
and Teicher; Ruben Varga; Conti- 
nental-Aires; Victor Herbert Festi- 
val. 


Canton 





By WiLtarp BENJAMIN 


Canton Symphony, 1717 Market 


Ave. N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. President: Joseph W. 
Saxton. Timken High School Audi- 
torium, 1,103. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Joseph Fuchs, Oct. 20; Mary Sim- 


mons, Dec. 1; Gary Graffman, Jan. 
26; Leonard Shure, March 30. 

Canton Civic Music Association, 
421 18th St. NW. President: Wil- 


liam G. Meyer. Secretary: Mrs. W. 
E. Holl. Timken High School Audi- 
torium, 1,103. Jerome Hines, Sept. 


28; Gina Bachauer, Nov. 2; Irene 
Jordan, Feb. 2; Reginald Kell En- 
semble, March 9. 

Canton Civic Opera, P. O. Box 
526. Auspices: Canton Civic Opera 
Association. President: Ralph K. 
Ramsayer. Secretary: Blanche Kutt. 
Conductor: Alberto Bimboni. Timken 
High Schoo! Auditorium, 1,103. “Car- 
men,” Nov. 12-12; light opera, not set, 
Mm spring 


Oxford 





By Georce F. Barren 


Miami University Artists Series. 
Chairman: Henry C. Montgomery. 
Withrow Court, 4,000. Astrid Var- 
nay, Dec. 10; Isaac Stern, March 10; 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
Mi: ni University Chorus and soloists 
Dieirich Fischer-Dieskau and Eleanor 
Ryan, April 17. 

Chamber Music Benton 
Hal, 1,300. Oxford String Quartet, 
wit!, George Seltzer, clarinetist, Nov. 
/; Quintetto Boccherini, Nov. 21; 
Grave Creswell, Tennessee balladist, 
Dec 5; Janos Starker, Jan. 9; Trio 
di [rieste, Feb. 6; Paul Badura- 
Skc la, Feb. 20; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 27. 


Series. 


February 15, 1955 


OHIO 


Miami University School of Fine 
Arts. Dean: George F. Barron. 
Acting chairman, music department : 
Charles T. Smith. Benton Hall, 1,300. 
As its part of the program celebrating 
twenty-five years as a School of Fine 
Arts, the music department has sched- 
uled a number of special events, 
among them being a production of the 
chamber opera “The Princess and the 
Pea” by Ernest Toch, April 30-May 1. 
Concerts presented by university mu- 
sical organizations: Oxford String 
Quartet; A Cappella Singers, George 
F, Barron, director; Choral Union, 
Winford Cummings, director ; Univer- 
sity Concert Band, A. D. Lekvold, 
director; University Glee Club, Rich- 
ard Schilling, director; University 
Orchestra, George Seltzer and Adon 
Foster, co-directors; Varsity Band, 
Nicholas Poccia, director; Women’s 
Choral Society, Richard Chamberlain, 
director. Spring tours by above or- 
ganizations throughout Ohio, includ- 
ing appearances by Miami University 
Choruses in Cincinnati with Cincin- 
nati Symphony on regular subscription 
series April 15-16. The university 
sponsors a summer music workshop 
for band, orchestra and chorus for 
high school students and directors and 
a summer piano workshop by Robert 
Goldsand. Miscellaneous student and 
faculty recitals throughout the year. 


Roanoke, Va. 





Roanoke Symphony, St. Jolin’s 
Episcopal Church, Elm Ave., P. O. 
Box 2057. Conductor: Gibson Mor- 
rissey. President: Samuel S. Moore. 
Secretary: Peyton R. Keller. Jef- 
ferson High School Auditorium, 
American Legion Auditorium. Three 
subscription concerts; three youth 
concerts; three out-of-town concerts. 
Local soloists. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Richard Pence, 2522 Long- 


view Ave, SW. Jefferson High 
School Auditorium. Columbus Boy- 
choir, Oct. 25; Theodor Uppman, 


Jan. 17; Leon Fleisher, Feb. 15: 
Cincinnati Symphony, March 19. 

Thursday Morning Music Club 
Series. Chairman: Mrs. G. Ronald 
Britton. Boris Goldovsky’s Opera 
Theater, Oct. 13; Hilde Gueden and 
Brian Sullivan, Nov. 29; Alexander 
3railowsky, Jan. 10; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 5. 


William Steinberg To Lead 
Six Orchestras in Europe 


William Steinberg, musical direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, leit 
for Europe by plane, after the orches- 
tra’s concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 11, to undertake a series of 
guest appearances during five weeks. 
Mr. Steinberg is scheduled to con- 
duct the Northwest German Radio 
Orchestra in Cologne, the Orchestra 
of the Maggio Musicale in Florence, 
the Société Philharmonique in Brus- 
sels, the Philharmonic and BBC 
orchestras in London, and the Mu- 
seum Orchestra in Frankfort. 


American Film Assembly 


Planned for New York 


The second Film As- 


American 


sembly will be held at the Waldorf- | 


Astoria Hotel, New York, from 
April 4 to 8 next, sponsored by the 
Film Council of America. A feature 
will be a two-day 


Festival, for which professional 


juries determine the best 16-mm film | 


in each category. The musical sec- 
tion covers opera, operetta, dance, 
musical iinstruments, as well as stage- 
craft. 


Golden Reel Film | 
| Per. Rep. M.T. Copp, Gales Ferry, Conn. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lowa 


| 











ISADORE FREED 


Chairman Composition and Theory Departments 








HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HERMAN 


NEUMAN 


Music Director, 
2500 Municipal 


Radio Station, W. N. Y. C. 
Building, 


CONDUCTOR 


N. ¥Y. 7 WW. Y.z 








DELIA RIGAL 


LEADING SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
CONCERT — OPERA — RADIO — T.V. 
Management: VINCENT ATTRACTIONS, Inc., J. J. Vincent, Pres., 


119 W. 57 St., NYC. 








AMY ELLERMAN STUDIO 


Recognized for many years 
Because of the outstanding achievements 


young 
in all fields of the singing world. 


260 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


of her 


established artists 


TR. 7-0466 











ALEXANDER KUTIN 


conducts 


THE BALALAIKA SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 


in an 
International “‘P 
1955-1956 


CARNEGIE 





HALL /February 


PHEPLILLLIPE. 


Concert 
60 West 8 Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
SPring 7-6198 


ops” 


1956 


POCCOEOEPOOOPOOOCOOCOOOY 








OLIVE 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: + < ae 


101 W. 57th St., New York 19, 


Cl.-6-128! 








BARTLETT & ROBERTSON 


The Friedberg Management, 


113 West 57th St., 


duo-pianists 
New York 19, N. Y. 








DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 


style." 


“imagination and poetic feeling.” 
—New York Times 

“Tremendous technique and bravura 

—Musical America 
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on eat 


Dasari el mse eas 


Romeo Tata, con- 
ductor, Lansing 
Symphony 





Lansing 





By ETHELYN SEXTON 


Lansing Civic Symphony. Auspices : 
City of Lansing, with co-operation of 
Adult Education of city schools. Con- 
ductor: Romeo Tata. President: Mrs. 
Gilbert Burrell. Civic Auditorium, 2,- 
300. Five concerts. Howard Silverer, 
pianist, Oct. 18; Teresita Riley and 
Carol Hoover, Nov. 22; Dow Male 
chorus, Feb. 14; contest winner, April 
25; junior contest winner, May 15. 

Concert Series. Auspices: Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 
Manager: S. E. Crowe. M. S. C. Au- 
ditorium, 5,000. “A” series: First 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 22; Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, Nov. 2; Guard Repub- 
lican Band of Paris, Nov. 23; New 
York City Opera Company, Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1; Agnes de Mille Dance 
Theater, Feb. 24; Robert Merrill and 
Jan Peerce, March 9. “B” series: St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Choir of London, 
Oct. 30; Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Nov. 
3; New York City Opera Company, 
Dec. 2; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 20; To- 
ronto Symphony, Feb. 9; Agnes de 
Mille Dance Theater, Feb. 25; Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, March 2. 

Michigan State College. 
series. Auspices: Music Department. 
Manager: Roy Underwood. Music 
Auditorium, 800. Boyd Neel Orches- 
tra, Nov. 4; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 20; 
Catharine Crozier, Nov. 28; Pro Mu- 
- te Dec. 8; Griller Quartet, 
“eb. 18 

Orpheus Club. (Men’s Chorus) Di- 
rector: Paul Eichmeyer. President: 
Paul Van Keuren. J. W. Sexton Au- 
ditorium, 2,300. Civic appearances; 
brief tours. Robert Noland, guest so- 


— 


loist, April 27. 


Artist 


Battle Creek 


By ELLen K. PETERSEN 





Battle Creek Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Roger Parkes. President: 
Raymond Gould. Secretary: Susan 
Ferguson, 720 Post Bldg. W. K. Kel- 
logg Auditorium, 2,441; Lakeview 
High School Gymnasium, 700. Four 
regular concerts; two Pop Concerts. 
Soloists: Teanene Davis, Oct. 24; A 
Capella Choir, Albion College, Dec. 
5; audition winners, Feb. 13; to be 
announced, April 17. 


MICHIGAN 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Howard Preston. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Guy Lips- 
comb, 29 Capital Avenue N.E. W. K. 
Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441. Mata and 
Hari, Oct. 5; Walter Cassel, Nov. 
18; Paul Badura-Skoda, Jan. 20; Mil- 
dred Miller, Feb. 1; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, March 16. 

Battle Creek Community Chorus. 
Director: Alfred Giffin Richards. 
Manager: Forest Flagg Owen, Ra- 
dio Station WELL, 212 Michigan 
National Bank Bldg. W. K. Kellogg 
Auditorium, 2,441. Six concerts; six 
radio broadcasts over station WELL. 

General Foods Chorus. Director: 
Harland _ Cleaveland. Secretary : 
Frances King, 291 Main St. Postum 
Club House, 450. Fall festival, 
Christmas concert, spring festival, 
club engagements. 

City Wide Messiah Chorus. Di- 
rector: Donald D. Hermonot. W. K. 
Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441. One con- 
cert sponsored by Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and Battle Creek Council of 
Churches, Dec. 7. 


Flint 


Flint Symphony. Conductor: Ray- 
mond Gerkowski. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,000. Four regu- 
lar concerts; two children’s concerts. 
Soloists: Jean Greenwell, bass-bari- 
tone, Nov. 3; Russell D. Hollinger, 
tenor, Jan. 30; Karen Dayas, pianist, 
March 27; Robert Corte, violist, May 
8 





Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Executive director: 
Raymond Gerkowski. 

St. Cecilia Society Community 
Concert Association. President: 
Mrs. Harold Baker. Executive sec- 
retary: Mrs. Raymond Williams, 231 
W. Taylor. Palace Theater, 1,400. 
Eileen Farrell, Oct. 13; Witold Mai- 
cuzynski, Feb. 8; Longines Sympho- 
nette, Feb. 22; De Paur Infantry 
Chrous, March 22. 

St. Cecilia Society. Chorus di- 
rector: Mrs. M. D. Placeway. Two 
concerts. 

Flint Choral Union. Director: Wil- 
liam P. Converso. IMA Auditorium, 
6,000. Two concerts. 

AC Spark Plug Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. Concert band, ladies 
chorus, male choir, and choral club. 
Directors: Arthur Wilson, W. W. 
Norton, Jr., F. Edgar Gosney. IMA 
Auditorium, 6.000. Joint concerts with 
soloists. 

Flint Concert Band. Conductor: 
Garrett Ebmeyer. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,000. Four con- 
certs. 

Town Hall Series. Beth Israel 
Men’s Club, 900. Mimi Benzell, Dec. 
5; two lectures. 

Choral groups: Council Choir, 
Mrs. Richard Derenzy, director; Nor- 
ton Male Chorus, Arthur McComble, 
director; Chevrolet-Flint Male 
Chorus, Stuart Warnaar, director. 





Providence, R. |. 





By Peter D. SHULtTz 


Rhode Island Philharmonic, 49 
Westminster St. Auspices: Rhode 
Island Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductor: Francis Madeira. Man- 
ager: Peter D. Shultz. President: 
Irene L. Mulick. Veterans Memor- 
ial Auditorium, 2,200. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 16; Lois Fishman, Dec. 
13; Eugene List, Feb. 22; “La Travi- 
ata”, in concert version, with Luigi 
Vellucci, Edith Fischer, David Laur- 
ent, Brown University Chorus, March 
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22. (Free concert on Columbus Day, 
Oct. 12, under auspices MPTF, Prov- 
idence Journal and Sons of Italy; 
concert in June for Lidia School of 
Ballet; ten children’s concerts, under 
auspices Philharmonic Children’s Con- 
cert Committee; twelve concerts in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, un- 
der an appropriation by the Rhode 
Island State Legislature.) 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. President: Mrs. Cur- 
tis B. Brooks. Secretary: Raymond 
G. Williams. Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,200. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 26; Clifford Cur- 
zon, Nov. 30; Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 
4; National Symphony, Feb. 23; 
Eileen Farrell, April 19. 

Temple Beth El Concert Series, 


70 Orchard Ave. Auspices: Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth El. President : 
Mrs. Frederic W. Schwartz. Temple 
Beth El, 1,500. Roberta Peters, Sept. 
22; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Oct. 
20; Isaac Stern, Nov. 17; Nancy 
— Dec. 15; Jacques Abram, Jan. 


Chamber Music Concerts. Aus- 
pices: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, 224 Benefit St. 
President: John Maxon. Secretary: 
Bertha D2ziedzic. Rhode Island 
School of Design Auditorium, 954. 
Valenti - Wummer - Saidenberg Trio, 
Nov. 2; Quartetto Italiano, Dec. 7; 
Berkshire Quartet, Feb. 8; Trio Di 
Trieste, March 15. 

Boston Symphony. Local manager: 
Raymond G. Williams, 31 Laurel Ave. 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. 
Five concerts. 

Brown University Chorus, Music 
Department, Brown University. Di- 
rector: David Laurent. Five con- 
certs, including one with the R. I. 
Philharmonic. 

Brown University Orchestra, Mu- 
sic Department, Brown University. 
Conductor: Martin Fischer. Alumnae 
Hall, 900. Five concerts. 

University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 114 George St. Director: 
Hollis E. Grant. President: Manton 
Taylor. Rhode Island School of De- 
sign Auditorium, 954. Two concerts. 


Wilmington, Del. 





By Harotp W. ELLey 


Wilmington Community Concert 
Association. President: Harold W. 
Elley. Playhouse, 1,300. Baltimore 
Symphony, Nov. 1; Mata and Hari, 
Jan. 24; Mildred Miller, Feb. 22; 
Teltshiks, March 7. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
Music Committee, Delaware Art Cen- 
ter, Park Dr. and Woodlawn Ave. 
Chairman: Mrs. Henry H. Walker. 
Five free concerts. American Society 
of Ancient Instruments, Dec. 10 and 
again in spring; Rey de la Torre, 
Nov. 9; William McGrath, Feb. 17; 
Philippe Entremont, March 17. 

Universiy of Delaware Artists 
Series. Mitchell Hall, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., 900. Phila- 
delphia Woodwind Quintet, Nov. 4; 
Phyllis Curtin, Dec. 1; Paul Badura- 
Skoda, Jan. 14; New Music Quartet, 
Feb. 14; Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra, March 11. 

Wilmington Symphony, P. O. Box 
1870. Conductor: Harry E. Stause- 
bach. President: Paul R. Austin. 
Playhouse, 1,300. Four free concerts. 

Orpheus Club. P. O. Box 402. 
Director: Lewis W. Grubb. Audito- 
rium, Conrad High School, 950; 
Longwood Gardens Open-Air Theatre, 
2,200. Two concerts. 

Du Pont Company Chorus, Du Pont 
Bldg. Director: Frank J. Clark. 
ABC coast-to-coast broadcast, Dec. 
21; Longwood Gardens Open-Air 
Theatre, 2,200, three concerts in June. 

A Cappella Club. Director: Fred- 
erick W. Wyatt. Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 19; Brahms’s “Requiem”, 
Feb. 20; possible May concert. 


Columbia, Mo. 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Missouri. Concert 
series. Manager: Rogers Whitmore. 
Brewer Field House; Jesse Hall. St. 
Louis Symphony, Nov. 9; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Feb. 8-9; Norman 
Carol, March 2-3; Robert Merrill, 
March 23-24. 
_Other events: Concerts by Univer- 
sity Trio, University String Quartet, 
University Singers; Phi Mu Alpha 


and Phi Mu Alpha Epsilon program, 
Missouri Educators Association meet. 
ing; string, and brass and woodwind 
clinics; annual music festival; faculty 
recitals. 

Stephens College. Director, an 
manager of concert series: Richard 
Johnson. Orchestra, Edward Murphy, 
conductor. Opera workshop, Val Pa. 
tacchi and Edward Murphy, co-diree. 
tors. Concert series (Assembly Hall. 
2,900): “Tosca”, Oct. 19; “Show. 
boat”, concert version, Nov. 20; Leon- 
ard Pennario, March 22; “La Tra. 
viata”, May 3. 

Other events: Yma Sumac, Noy 
15; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 13; Wil. 
liam Masselos, April 5; recitals by 
faculty and other guest artists. ‘ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks 





By Joun E. Howarp 


Grand Forks Symphony. Cont ‘tor 
Leo M. Haesle. Central High S -hool 
Auditorium, 1,512. Three Sunday co 
certs; other dates tentative. 

Community Music Associction, 
Chamber of Commerce. Presi:‘ent: 
Loyde C. Thompson. General ¢ 1air- 
man: John E. Howard. Central igh 
School Auditorium, 1,512. Lily | ’ons, 
Sept. 29; Men of Song, Nov. 18; 
Leonard Rose, Jan. 12; Vronsky and 
Babin, Feb. 4; William Wariield, 
March 14. Other attractions: Charles 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 27; 
student and young artists concert, 
Feb. 26. 

University of North Dakota Mu- 
sic Department, College of Evluca- 
tion. Head of department: Hywel 
C. Rowland. Madrigal Club; spring 
tour, March. University Bands and 
Orchestra, John E. Howard, conduc- 
tor; spring tour, March 13 to 19 
Women’s Glee Club, Carol M. Hump- 
stone, director. State tour of Varsity 
Bards, late January. Campus and 
community recitals at regular inter- 
vals. 


Fargo 





Fargo-Moorhead Symphony, 63 > 


Terrace. Auspices: Fargo-Moorhead 
Orchestral Association, P. O. Box 
7153. Conductor: Sigvald Thomp- 
son. President: Eugene Paulson. 


Manager (pro tem) : Sigvald Thomp- 
son. Fargo High School Auditorium, 
1,000. Five subscription concerts ; one 
children’s concert. Soloists: (sunnar 
Johansen, Oct. 31; Estelle Johnson, 
Dec. 5; Isabelle Thompson, Jan. 23; 
Harold Heiberg, April 17. 

Amphion Chorus. Director: C. A. 
Elness. President: Stephen Dahl 

Fargo-Moorhead Women's Chorus. 
Director: Earl Foreman. President: 
Mrs. Vivian Ostby. 


Barylli Quartet 
Cancels Tour 


The Barylli Quartet, of Vienna, 
scheduled to begin its its first Amer- 
ican tour on Feb. 10, had to cancel 
its visit to the United States because 
the cellist of the ensemble, Hugo 
Kortschak, suffered a stroke. Collbert- 
LaBerge Concert Management, whicli 
arranged the transcontinental tour of 
30 concerts for the Barylli Quartet, 
was able to replace virtually ali ot 
the concerts by substituting ensembles 
from its own list, mainly the /ul- 
liard and the Berkshire Quartets and 
the Trio di Trieste, The Concert 
Society of New York, with w ica 
the Barylli Quartet was schedule to 
play on Feb. 20, has engaged the “a- 
Salle Quartet, in residence at the 
Cincinnati College of Music, in 1ts 
stead. 
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Marie Volpe, 


John Bitter, con- 





Arturo di Filippi, 


manager, Univer- ductor, Univer- director of the 
sity of Miami sity of Miami Greater Miami 
Symphony Symphony Opera Guild 


Miami 





By ArtHur TroostTwYK 


University of Miami Symphony. 


Auspices: University of Miami. Con- 
ductor: John Bitter. Manager: Marie 
Volpe. Dade County Auditorium, 
2500; Miami Beach Auditorium, 
3,500. Nine pairs of subscription 


concerts ; three Friday afternoon chil- 
dren’s concerts; ten Pop concerts. 
Subscription — soloists: Barbara 
Gibson, Oct. and Nov. 1; Erica 
Morini, Nov. A and 22; Eugene Isto- 
min, Dec. 12 and 13; Eileen F arrell, 
. 23 and 24; Michael Rabin, Feb. 
3 and 14; Leopold Stokowski, guest 
onductor, "March 13 and 14; Univer- 
sity of Miami Chorus, March 4 
Zino Francescatti, March 27 and 28 : 
( 

I 


qe 


‘audio Arrau, April 17 and 18; Jan 
’eerce, May 8 and 9. 


Miami Civic Music Association. 
President: Charles Crandon, 60 NW 
Sixth St. Blanche Thebom, Oct. 15; 


‘ob Lateiner, Nov. 8; Roberta Pe- 
ters, Dec. 9; St. Louis Symphony, 
Jan. 26; Singing Boys of Mexico, 
‘eb. 25; Cincinnati Symphony, March 
12; Alfredo Campoli, April 1; Leon- 

1 Warren, May 2. 

Greater Miami Opera Guild. Di- 
rector: Arturo di Filippi, 625 SW 
20th Rd. Conductor: Emerson Buck- 
ley. President: Mrs. George Pawley. 
Dade County Auditorium, 2,500, two 
performances each; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, 3,500, one performance 
each. “The Barber of Seville”, with 
Robert Merrill, Dolores Wilson, Fe- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Miami Opera Guild 
Chorus, Jan. 29, 31, and Feb. 2; 
“Lucia Di Lammermoor”, with Eu- 
gene Conley, Graciela Rivera, Nicola 
Moscona, chorus, Feb. 19, 24 and 26. 

Greater Miami Junior Opera 
Guild. Director: Arturo di Filippi. 
Members understudy Metropolitan and 
City Center singers appearing in ma- 
jor productions. Performance of 
‘Barber of Seville” in April for the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; 
ten performances of the same opera 


(in English) for pupils in local high 
schools, with the cooperation of the 
Dade County Board of Education, 


during April; Grant Johannesen, with 
the University of Miami Symphony, 
in a special concert during the Na- 
tional Music Clubs Convention, April 
24 

University 
Music Series. 
Beaumont Hall, 
scheduled by faculty 
students. 

University Band, Fred McCall con- 
ductor, will give nine concerts in the 
Student Club. From Feb. 1 to Feb. 
6 the Band will tour through Florida. 

Milenoff Concert Association. Di- 
rector: Georges Milenoff, 251 Pa- 
lermo Ave., Coral Gables. Shivaram, 
Jan. 15; Columbus Boychoir, Jan. 19; 
José Greco, Feb. 16; Don Cossacks, 
March 15. 

Bayfront Park Community Or- 
chestra. Conductor Caesar La- 
Monaca, 740 SW 25th Rd. Bayfront 


of Miami Chamber 
Director: John Bitter. 
500. Ten concerts 
members and 


Park Bandshell, 5,000. Three free 
concerts weekly during the winter 
scason; two at other times during the 
vear. 


February 15, 1955 





Forrest A. Mc- 


Henry De Verner, 


Ginley, president, manager, Pea- 

Daytona Beach body Auditorium, 

Civic Music As- Daytona Beach 
sociation 


Daytona Beach 





By CHarLes HOFMANN 


Celebrity Attractions Series. 
Manager: Henry deVerner, Peabody 
Auditorium, 2,560. Charles Wagner 
Opera Company, Nov. 26; Ballet 
Theatre, Dec. 2; Risé Stevens, Jan 
15; Societa Corelli, Jan. 29; Jose 
Greco and Company, Feb. 19; John 
Sebastian and Jarnac, March 5; Don 
Cossack Chorus, March 19. 

Civic Music Association, Box 6°. 


President: Forrest McGinley. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Morris B. Seltzer. Pea 
body Auditorium, 2,560. Boris Gol- 


dovsky Opera Theatre, Oct. 23; St. 
Louis Symphony, Jan. 31; Singing 
Boys of Mexico, Feb. 24; Brian Sulli 
van, March 12; Alexander Brailowsky, 
March 30. 

Daytona Beach Symphony Society. 


President: William Emerson. Man- 
ager: Henry de Verner. Peabody 
Auditorium, 2,560. Five concerts by 


the Florida Symphony, Frank Miller, 
conductor. Soloists: Sondra Bianca, 
Jan. 21; Leonard Rose, Feb. 3; Tossy 
Spivakowsky, March 4; Dorothy 


Eustis, March 18. 


Jacksonville 





By HucH ALDERMAN 


The Women’s Committee of the 
Jacksonville Symphony Association is 
featuring a Symphonic Appreciation 
Series, with C. Edward Bryan, orga- 
nist and choirmaster of the Riverside 

3aptist Church, organist of the Tem- 
ple, and director of the Jacksonville 
Junior College Glee Club, as lecturer. 
The programs are a combination of 
lecture and recital on the Tuesday 
evening preceding each pair of Jack- 
sonville Symphony concerts, using the 
music of that concert as the subject 
material, and are open to all Sym- 
phony Association members and sea- 
son ticket holders. 

The Civic Music Association of 
Jacksonville is celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary and has grown so rapidly in 
the last year as to necessitate a 
change of auditorium facilities for 
larger seating capacity. 

The combining of the Jacksonville 


Male Chorus and the Women’s Civic 
Chorus last season into an organiza- 
tion now known as the Jacksonville 
Choral Society no doubt means more 
opera for Jacksonville. 


Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street. 


President : Mrs. Jacob F. Bryan, III. 
Secretary: Mrs. Henson Markham. 
Friday Musicale Auditorium, 750. 


Edward Kilenyi, pianist, Oct. 1; Ed- 
ward Preodor, violinist, Nov. 5; Joan 
Holley, pianist, Jan. 7; Rollins Sing- 
ers, Robert Hufstader, director, Feb. 
4; An Evening of Opera, Lola Ruth, 
soprano, Robert Quinlan, tenor, and 
Edward Doe, bass, March 4; Jack V. 
Tait, pianist, April 1; “Aida”, with 
the Florida State University Choral 
Union and Opera Orchestra, Herman 
Gunter, director, April 29. 

Civic Music Association of Jack- 


sonville, P. O. Box 5125. President: 
William J. DeHoff. Secretary: Mrs 
Gordon P. Blitch. National Guard 


Armory, 2,000. Jerome Hines, Oct. 7; 
Roberta Peters, Dec. 7; St. Louis 
Symphony, Jan. 21; Gonzalo Soriano, 
Feb. 16; Singing Boys of Mexico, 
March 1... * 

Jacksonville Symphony, 216 \ 
3eaver St. Auspices: Jacksonville 
Symphony~ Association. Conductor : 
James Christian Pfohl. President: 
Wellington W. Cummer. Manager: 
Robert E. Ralston. George Washing- 


ton Hotel Auditorium, 1,500. Five 
pairs of subscription concerts; five 
concerts for young pew Soloists 
Gina Bachauer, Oct. 18 and 19; Mar 


garet Harshaw, Nov. 29 and 30; 
Hugh Thompson, Feb. 21 and 22; 
Isaac Stern, March 21 and 22. 
Jacksonville Choral Society, 
P.O. Box 311. Director: Clarence 
Carter Nice. President: Kaye Mar 
kee. Secretary: Mary Alice Droze 
George Washington Hotel Auditor 
ium, 1,500. Four concerts: “Madama 
sutterfly”, Nov. 9; “Messiah”, Dec 
2; “Il Trovatore”, March 21: “The 
Children’s Crusade” (Pierne), May 
23. (Guest artists as soloists.) 
Junior ene. 645 Oak St 
Auspices: Friday Musicale, Mrs 
Charles M. Wells, Jr., chairman of 
Orchestra Committee Conductor 
Henry Cornely, Jr. Musical Advisor 


] 





George Orner. Friday Musicale Audi 
torium, 750. Four concerts 
By Puit Barney 


Tampa Civic Music Association, 


111 S. Fielding Ave. President: F 
D. Lambright Secretary Mrs 
Robert H. Harris. Municipal Audi 
torium, 2,200. Boris Goldov sky Opera 


Theater, Oct. 20; Ballet Theater, De 
4; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 18; St 
Louis Symphony, Jan. 27; Claramae 


Turner, March 28; Claudio Arrau, 
April 19. 
Tampa Philharmonic, P. 0. Box 


2242. Auspices: Tampa Philharmonic 
Association. Conductor : Lyman 
Wiltse. President: William Reece 
Smith, Jr. Manager: Walter | 
West. Municipal Auditorium, 2,200 
Five subscription concerts; two chil 
dren’s concerts Guest conductor 
Meredith Willson, final spring con 
cert. Soloists: Barbara Gibson, Nov 
3; young artist winners Nancy Lee 
Bivens and Jane Hullinger, in Decem 
ber; Tampa Philharmonic Chorus and 
later concert; Camilla Wicks, 
spring concert 

Tampa Grand Opera Association, 
2201 Central Ave. President: Norma 
Tina Russo. Secretvry: Mrs. Robert 
E. DeFiore. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,200. “La Bohéme”, with Licia Al- 
banese, Franca Battente, Matthew 
3otti, and New York and Tampa 
cast, Feb. 3. 

Sociedad Teatral de Tampa, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1045. President: Jose A. 
Gonzalez. Secretary, Mrs. A. J. 
Grimaldi. Centro Asturiano Theater, 
1,100. Vienna Academy Chorus, Nov. 
24; Cesare Valletti, in January; 


soloists, 


Je se 


FLORIDA 





Greco and company, Feb. 15; Am- 
paro Iturbi, March 17. 
Tampa Civic Ballet, 610 -. Colun 


bus Dr. President: Luis Barreras 

Secretary: Mrs. Mateo Pard Ballet 
master: Alpheus Koor Musical Di- 
rector: Maximo Echegaray Centr 
Asturiano Theater, 1,100 


Frank Miller, 
conductor of the 
Florida Sym- 
phony, Orlando 


Orlando 


Florida Symphony, P. ©. Box 782 
Conductor: Frank Miller. President 








Helen Ryan. Manager: Robert Craig 
Municipal Auditoriur 2,800. Six 
subscription concerts for the O | 
Winter Park area nd a par 
series in Daytona Bea Sol 
(local series) : Sondra Bianca 

Jan. 20; Leonard Rose, Feb. 4; Toss 
sg ee a March 3; Dorot Eu 


tis, March 17 
Central Florida Civic Music Asso- 


ciation. President: C. Earnest Wi 
lard. Secretary: Mrs lohn C. West 
Municipal Auditorium, 2,800. Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theater, Oct. 22; 
Ballet Theater, De 3; Robert 
Peters, Dec. 11; St. Louis Symphor 
Jan. 22; American Piano Trio, Fel 
12; Brian Sullivan, March 10; Isa 
Stern, March 24 


Sarasota 





By Hans W. ASTHEIMER 


Florida West Coast Symphony, 
sox 1107. Conductor Alexande1 
Bloch. President: Mrs. TI as V 
sutler Manager David (¢ 
Secretary: Mrs. Walter R. Thom; 
son Municipal Auditoriu 700 
Bradenton High School, 1,200. Three 
pairs of concerts, divided betweer 
Sarasota and Bradenton; thre 
dren’s concerts Soloist D 


Whittington, Feb. 3 ar 
Community Concert Association, 


Box 1714. President 

Nelson Stevenson Concert 1i1 
man: Mrs. William Northet r. M 
nicipal Auditorium, 1,700 Societ 
Corelli, Jan. 17; Rudo! | 

Jan. 28; José Greco Dancers, Feb. 2 
Cincinnati Symphony, Mar 10; Zit 
Francescatti, March 24 


Sarasota —— Soutety, ( Mi 
Walter R. Th ice-p1 el 


3424 Old Oak Dr President: EI 
beth Lane Municipal Auditor 
1,700. Two concerts, wit 
rectors 


Sarasota Music Club, I 147. 
Choral director: Mrs. Ar ir ‘orave 
President: Mrs. Walter Wooten. ( 
cert of scholarship student Apr 

Ringling Museum of Art, 1 1690 
President Everett Austit \ 
Theater, 220. The New Music Qua: 
tet, Feb. 25; Sylvia Marlow: 1 
Bernard Greenhouse, Mar 


Hans Beirer as Walther 

VIENNA.—Hans Beirer, ter 
Vienna Staatsoper and Berlin Sta 
tische Oper, will sing the role Wal 
in the performance of “Die \Meiste: 
singer” to be given during the ope 
festival opening the rebuilt Vien 
Opera House next fall. It was mis 
takenly reported that Walter Wind 
gassen would sing the role 
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Granville B. 

Bourne, presi- 

Memphis and dent, Nashville 

Mid-South Piano Community Con- 

Scholarship As- certs 
sociation 


Mrs. Douglas 
Sprunt, head of 


Chattanooga 





By LoweLL, LEHMAN 


The Chattanooga Philharmonic As- 
sociation this season lists a new man- 
ager and concertmaster. The new 
manager, replacing Peter D. Shultz 
who served only a portion of the 
1953-54 season, is Virginia Carter, 
former music critic and record review- 
er for the Chattanooga Times, who 
previously was executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga Opera Asso- 
ciation. The new concertmaster is 
Theodore Mamlock, violinist from 
New York City. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, 
435 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. Con- 
ductor: Werner Wolff. President: 
William Raoul. Manager: R. A. Mor- 
rison. Chattanooga High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,600. “Merry Wives of 
Windsor”, with Dezso Ernster, Oct. 
26 and 28; “Don Giovanni”, with 
Hugh Thompson, Jan. 25 and 27; “Il 
Trovatore”, with Claramae Turner 
and William Hoffman, March 8 and 
10. 

Chattanooga Symphony, 10 Bluff 
View. Auspices: Chattanooga Phil- 
harmonic Association. Conductor: Jo- 
seph Hawthorne. Manager: Virginia 
Carter. Chattanooga High School 
Auditorium, 1,600. Seven subscription 
concerts; several unannounced chil- 
dren’s concerts; young artist’s con- 
cert; area tours. Soloists: Alec Tem- 
pleton, Oct. 12; Jerrie Cadek, Jan. 
18; Helen Gossard, Feb. 28; Janos 
Starker, March 14. 4 

Chattanooga Community Concert 
Association, 316 N. Seminole Dr. 
President: James L. Moore. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Richard Brock. Memorial 
Auditorium, 5,000. Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, Nov. 5: Lily 
Pons, Nov. 23; Whittemore and Lowe, 
Jan. 19; Boston Pops Orchestra, Feb. 
16; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 25. 

Other groups: Chattanooga Civic 
Chorus, J. Oscar Miller directing 
“Messiah”, in December: Bach Chor- 
al Society, Werner Wolff directing 
“St. Matthew Passion”, in spring; 
Chattanooga Music Club, Casale 
String Ensemble, and the American 
Guild of Organists, program series to 
be announced. 


Oak Ridge 


By Jacinta K. Howarp 





Oak Ridge Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 115 Virginia Rd. President: 
Thomas A. Lincoln. Civic Auditori- 
um, 1,500. American Chamber Or- 
chestra, Oct. 21; Randolph Singers, 
Dec. 8; Paul Badura-Skoda, Jan. 17; 
Barylli Quartet, Feb. 28 (this group 
will also present a special series on 
Feb. 26 and 27) ; Leonard Rose, March 
28. 

Oak Ridge Symphony, 102 
Plymouth Circle. Auspices: Oak 
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Burnet C, Tuthill, 


Mrs. Roscoe 


director of the Clark, president 
Memphis College of the Beethoven 
of Music Club Civic Con- 


cert Series 


Ridge Civic Music Association. Con- 
ductor: Waldo E. Cohn. Civic Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Three concerts. Solo- 
ists: Clemus Sandresky, pianist, Oct. 
12; Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, Dec. 
1; Agi Jambor, pianist, March 2. 

Oak Ridge Community Chorus, 
103 Ogden Circle. Auspices: Oak 
Ridge Civic Music Association. Direc- 
tor: Daniel Bristow. Civic Auditori- 
um, 1,500. Three concerts. 


Nashville 


By Sipney DaLton 





The Cecelian Concert Series, inaug- 
urated this season, will add four at- 
tractions to our musical fare. 

Nashville Symphony, Hermitage 
Hotel. Auspices: Nashville Sym- 
phony Association. Conductor: Guy 
Taylor. President: James Barbour. 
Manager: Mrs. Noble Van Ness. War 
Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. Six 
subscription concerts; two children’s 
concerts. Soloists: Gina Bachauer, 
Oct. 26; Jacob Krachmalnick and 
Lorne Munroe, Nov. 23; Alexander 
3railowsky, Jan. 18; Nell Tangeman, 
Feb. 22; Nathan Milstein, March 22. 

Community Concerts, 212 Harding 
Pl. President: Granville B. Bourne. 
Secretary: Mrs. Robert H. DeMoss. 
War Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. 
Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 8; Ballets 
Espagnoles, Jan. 31; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Feb. 17; Michael Rabin, 
March 12; Byron Janis, April 21; 
Lily Pons, April 30. 

Ryman Auditorium, 116 Fifth Ave. 
No. Manager: Mrs. L. C. Naff. Ry- 
man Auditorium, 2,300. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Nov. 3; 
Ballet Theatre, Nov. 29; Yma Sumac, 
Feb. 16; José Greco, March 1. 

Cecelian Concert Series. Aus- 
pices: Church of the Holy Rosary, 
Donaldson War Memorial, 2,200. 
Rose Bampton, Nov. 18; Natalie 
Ryshna, Dec. 8; Mimi Benzell, Jan. 
11: Paganini Quartet, Feb. 3. 

Fisk University Concert Series. 
Memorial Chapel, 800. Natalie 
Hinderas, Oct. 31; De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 30; Trio di Trieste, 
Feb. 27. 

Tennessee State A. & I. Univer- 
sity. Lyceum Series. University Au- 
ditorium, 1,000. Andre van Damme, 
Oct. 25; William Grant Nabors, Nov. 
12; Marian Anderson, Jan. 17. 

Centennial Club, Eighth Ave. So. 
Club Auditorium, 200. Helen Jep- 
son, Oct. 18. 


Memphis 





By Burnet C. TuTHity 


Memphis Sinfonietta. 3374 Hadley 
Rd. Auspices: Memphis Orchestral 
Society. Conductor: Vincent de Frank. 
President: Troy Beatty, Jr. Goodwyn 
Institute Auditorium, 1,000. Five sub- 
scription concerts; one special con- 
cert. 


Werner Wolff, Joseph Haw- 
conductor of the thorne, conduc- 
Chattanooga __ tor, Chattanooga 
Opera Company Symphony 


Beethoven Club, 263 S. McLean 
Blvd. President: Mrs. Roscoe Clark. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Jerome Hines, 
Oct. 12; Gina Bachauer, Nov. 18; Na- 
dine Conner, Jan. 29; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 1. 

Memphis and Midsouth Piano 
Scholarship Association, 191 E. 
Parkway So. President: Mrs. Douglas 
Sprunt. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theater, Oct. 31; 
Byron Janis, Feb. 19; Leon Fleisher, 
March 15. 

Arts Appreciation, Inc., 79 Madi- 
son Ave. President: I. L. Myers. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500 and 6,000 (for 
opera). Dorothy White, “Fun with 
Music”, Oct. 30; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 12; Anna Russell, 
Jan. 28; Ballet Espanol, Feb. 1; Met- 
ropolitan Opera, May 4 and 5. 

Early Maxwell Associates, 165 
Union Ave. President: Early Max- 
well. Yma Sumac, Nov. 27. 

Southwestern at Memphis, 1822 
Overton Park Ave. Director of Mu- 
sic: Burnet C. Tuthill. Faculty re- 
citals by Myron Myers, Donald War- 
mack, Adolph Steuterman, Lois Maer, 
Jane Soderstrom; concerts by Univ. 
of Alabama String Quartet, the 
Southwestern Orchestra, and the 
Southwestern Singers. 

Memphis State College, Southern 
Ave. Chairman, music dept.: George 
Harris. College Auditorium, 800. Con- 
certs by Thomas Webber, organist, 
chamber-music ensemble, orchestra, 
band; performances by opera depart- 
ment. 

First Baptist Church, E. Parkway 
at Poplar Ave. Pastor: Rev. R. Paul 
Caudill. Capacity, 1,500. Catherine 
Crozier, organist, Sept. 26; others. 


Knoxville 





By F. Gunsy RULE 


Knoxville Symphony, Farragut Ho- 
tel. Auspices: Knoxville Symphony 
Society. Conductor: David Van Vac- 
tor. President: Herman Wynn. 
Manager: William Starr. University 
of Tennessee Alumni Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 4,000. Six subscription 
concerts; four educational concerts; 
one opera in conjunction with the 
University of Tennessee Opera Work- 
shop, Edward Zambara, director. So- 
loists: Alexander Brailowsky, Oct. 
26; Jack Rogers, organist, Nov. 23; 
Iglesias and Ramierez, Jan. 18; Na- 
than Milstein, March 29. 

University Concerts Inc., Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Manager: Ralph 
Frost. University of Tennessee 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium, 4,000. 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, Nov. 4; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 
29; Roberta Peters, Dec. 13; London 
Festival Ballet, Jan. 13; Jan Peerce 
and Leonard Warren, Feb. 14; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 23. 

Civic Music Association, 2837 
Gibbs Rd. President: Carlos  C-. 
Campbell. Bijou Theater, 1,200. 
Goldovsky Opera Theater, Oct. 14; 
Hilde Gueden, Dec. 7; Friedrich 
Gulda, Jan. 25; I Musici, Feb. 10; 





Waldo E. Cohn, 
conductor, Oak 
Ridge Symphony 


Guy Taylor, con- 
ductor, Nashville 
Symphony 


TENNESSEE 


Norman Scott, March 15. 

University of Tennessee. Si iday 
afternoon series, auspices Fine rts 
Department. Artists: William —)orn 
and Alfred Schmied, pianists; \Vil- 
liam Starr, violinist; Barbara irr, 
soprano; Ambrose Holford, t: ior; 
Edward Zambara, bass-baritone; Da- 
vid Van Vactor, flutist. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 





With a new conductor, Geo’ rey 
Hobday, at the helm, the Charl: ston 
Symphony has resumed double «on- 
certs this season after a lapse o! <ev- 
eral vears. The concerts are ing 
presented on Sundays and ‘Tues ‘ays 
in the auditorium of Morris Harvey 
College. 

Charleston Symphony, 104 


Quarrier St. Conductor: Geolirey 
Hobday. President: Rt. Rev. Wilburn 
C. Campbell. Manager: Robert Burn- 
side. Morris Harvey College Audi- 
torium, 1,000. Six subscription con- 
certs, including five concert pairs ; two 
children’s concerts. Soloists hn 
Lambros, Jan. 23 and 25; statewide 
contest winners, April 24 and 2¢ 

Community Music Association, 
P. O. Box 1228. President: Mrs 
A. Kay. Executive secretary: Simon 
H. Galperin. Municipal Auditorium, 
3,500. George London, Oct. 21; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Nov. 10; Mata 
and Hari, Jan. 7; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, March 5; Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, March 26. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. President and 
director: John Hiersoux. Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, 700 
Stanley Quartet, Oct. 23; Quartetto 
Italiano, Nov. 27; Paganini Quartet, 
Feb. 19; two concerts to be announced 

Charleston Civic Chorus, 309 1%th 
St. SE. Director: Harold W. Ewing 
President: Merl A. Aitken. Morris 
Harvey College Auditorium, 1,000. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, in December, 
with members of Morris Harvey Phil- 
harmonic Choir; Walton’s “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast”, Feb. 27, with Charleston 
Symphony. 


Brooklyn College Opens 
New Hall with Premiere 


The new Walt Wh:tman Hall at 
Brooklyn College, including an_ arts 
center and erected at a cost of 59,- 
000,000, was opened on Jan. 13, 14 
and 15 with the production of a sym- 
phonic drama, “I, Walt Whitman, 
written by Randolph Goodman, of the 
college English department. The dedi- 
cation commemorated the centenary 
of the publication of Whitman's 


“Leaves of Grass”. Two portraits of 
the poet, obtained by the college last 
year, were placed on view in ‘le 
lobby of the new auditorium. 
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Orlando Barera, Ezra Rachlin, con- Victor Alessan- 
ductor the dro, conductor of 
conductor, El Austin S h s : 
Paso Symphony ustin Symphony an Antonio 
Symphony 


El Paso 


By Mrs. HALLett JOHNSON 





El Paso Symphony, Hilton Hotel. 
Conductor: Orlando Barera. Presi- 
lent: Dorrance Roderick. Manager: 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Liberty Hail, 
936. Eight subscription concerts; 
ve summer stadium concerts; five 
rade-school and one high-school con- 
ert sponsored by the El Paso Junior 
eague and El Paso Electric Com- 
any. Soloists: Ramon Vinay, Oct. 
8; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 
5; Andres Segovia, Dec. 6; Nan 
Merriman, Dec. 30; Claudio Arrau, 
fan. 31; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 14. 
Symphony Ways and Means Series. 
“harles Wagner Opera Company, 
Nov. 10; London Festival Ballet, Jan. 
: Anna Russell, Feb. 5; Houston 
Symphony, Feb. 10; Bidu Sayao, date 
to be announced. 

El Paso Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Maj. Gen. G. 
Ralph Meyer. Secretary: Mrs. Hal- 
lett Johnson .De la Fuente and Stes- 
in, Nov. 13; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Nov. 17; Paul Badura-Skoda, Jan. 
28; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and 
Dorothy Warenskjold, dates to be 
announced. 

Juarez Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Jesus Vallina. 
Voctorio Theater, 1,800. Societa Cor- 
elli, Dec. 4; Jorge Bolet, Feb. 28; 
others to be announced. 

Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artists 
Series. New Dublin Players, Dec. 
22; Fred Waring. Feb. 19 and 20; 
“Three for Tonight”, José Greco and 
Company, and New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, dates to be an- 
nounced, 

Texas Western Music Department. 
Four opera productions under the 
direction of H. P. Thormodsgaard; 
Easter choral concert. 


Austin 


By Auprey M. FENzi 


Austin Symphony, P. O. Box 1160. 
Auspices: Austin Symphony Orches- 
tra Society, Inc. Conductor: Ezra 
Rachlin. President: Fred W. Cat- 
terall, Jr. Manager: Audrey M. 
Fenzl. City Coliseum, 3,500. Eight 
subscription concerts; four children’s 
concerts. Soloists: Margaret Har- 
shaw, Nov. 15; Eugene Istomin, Dec. 
6; Dolores Wilson, Jan. 24; Toshiya 
Eto, March 7; Ezra Rachlin, con- 
ductor-pianist, March 28. 

Cultural Entertainment Commit- 
tee, University of Texas. Faculty 
Advisor: Archie N. Jones. Gregory 
Gymnasium, 7,000. Tyroliers, Oct. 22; 
3oris Goldoysky Opera Theater, Nov. 
6; Longines Symphonette, Nov. 8; 
San Antonio Symphony, Nov. 17; 
Yma Sumac, Nov. 23; Marge and 
Gower Champion, Dec. 15; Anna Rus- 
ell, Feb. 7; Fred Waring, Feb. 10; 
Burl Ives, March 16; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Robert Rounseville, April 





Community Concerts Association. 
resident: F. C. Morse, Sr. Directive 
secretary: Mrs. Few Brewster. Hogg 


P 


February 15, 1955 


Auditorium, 1,123; University Bap- 
tist Church, 1,130. Ervin Laszlo, Dec. 
13; Carol Smith, Feb. 14; Zino 
Francescatti, March 3; Nan Merri- 
man, April 5. 


Wichita Falls 


By Witiarp L. UNpERWOOD 





Wichita Falls Symphony, Music 
Building, Midwestern University. 
Auspices: Wichita Falls Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Erno Daniel 
President: Mrs. W. B. Hamilton 
Manager: Henry Peltier, Jr. Memor- 
ial Auditorium, 3,200. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts; three children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Erno Daniel, pianist, 
Oct. 18: Darlene Dugan, flute, Nov 
22; Juanita Teal, contralto, Feb. 14; 
Susan Hsueh, pianist, March 14. Han- 
del’s “Messiah”, Dec. 6, in co-opera- 
tion with North Texas Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, Broyles 
Hall, dean; “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 13 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Howard Fry. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. G. E. Payne. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,200. Alexandra Dani- 
lova and her Ensemble, Oct. i6; Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theatre, Nov. 11; 
Mack Harrell, Jan. 17; Victor Her- 
bert Festival, March 9; American 
Piano Trio, March 28. 


San Antonio 





By HELEN SEAGLE 


San Antonio Symphony, 916 Mav- 
erick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony So- 
ciety of San Antonio, Musical direc- 
tor: Victor Alessandro. President: 
Ernest W. Clemens. Manager: George 
Morgulis. Municipal Auditorium, 
6,000. Fifteen subscription concerts ; 
five children’s concerts. Spring tour 
Feb. 21 to March 8. Guest conductor : 
Max Rudolf, Jan. 29. Soloists: George 
London, Nov. 6; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Nov. 13; Dorothy Dow, 
Nov. 20; Leopold LaFosse and Robert 
Sayre, Nov. 27; Leonard {'ennario, 
Dec. 4; Karl Leifheit, Dec. 18; Sori- 
ano, Jan. 15; Angel Reyes, Jan. 22; 
Roberta Peters, March 12; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 19; Victoria de los 
Angeles, March 26. Ballet: London 
Festival Ballet, Jan. 7; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 7. Max Reiter 
Memorial Concert, Dec. 10. 

Alamo Entertainment Series, 916 
Maverick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony 
Society of San Antonio. President: 
Ernest W. Clemens. Manager: George 
Morgulis. Alamo Heights High School 
Auditorium, 1,200; six subscription 
concerts. Risé Stevens, Oct. 24; Phil- 
harmonic Piano Quartet, March 10; 
Vienna Boys Choir, March 16; Jan 
Peerce, April 17; Iva Kitchell, April 
26. 

Tuesday Musical Club Artist 
Series, P. O. Box 2135. Chairman: 
Mrs. H. L. Bridgeman. Vice-chair- 
man: Mrs. Wynn Miller. San Pedro 
Playhouse, 600. Four subscription 
concerts. Theodor Uppman, Nov. 30; 





Erno Daniel, con- 

ductor of the 

Wichita Falls 
Symphony 


Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 11; Byron 
Janis, Feb. 22; Carol Smith, March 
29. 

San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety, 415 W. Lynwood. President: 
F. T. Kirkham. Secretary: Mrs. O 
W. Titman. San Pedro Playhouse, 
600. Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 18; 
Paganini Quartet, Jan. 23; Trio di 
Trieste, ~ Feb. 8; Barylli Quartet, 
March 17 

National Society of Arts and 
Letters, 222 W. Mistletoe. President: 
Mrs. T. J. Porter. John Jacob Niles, 
Nov. 15. 

Trinity University, 715 Stadium. 
Chairman, music dept.; Normand 
Lockwood. Choir: State Fair of 
Texas, Oct. 23; Cotton Bowl; Spring 


Tour, Feb. 28 to April 8; series of 


Henry Mazer, 

conductor, 

Wheeling Sym- 
phony 


Wheeling 


By Montana X. MENARD 





_ Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chaplin 
St. Auspices: Wheeling Symphony 
Society, Inc Conductor: Henry 
Mazer. President: Chester R. Hub 
bard. Manager: Chester R. Hubbard 
Virginia Theatre, 1,500. Five pairs of 
subscription concerts; four summer 
Pops concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Astrid Varnay, Nov. 10 and 
11; Gold and Joseph, Jan. 19 and 20; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 23 and 24; 
Bernard Goldberg, March 16 and 17; 
Joseph Schuster, April 20 and 21. 

Training Orchestra, 2227 Chapline 
St. Auspices: Woman's Auxiliary of 
Wheeling Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: William V. Fischer, II] 
President: Chester R. Hubbard. Man- 
ager: Mrs. D. A. McGregor. Clay 
Junicr High School Auditorium, 700. 
Two concerts, 

Frazier Memorial Civic Music As- 
sociation, 500 Riley Law Bldg. 
President: William Callahan. State 
Theatre, 1,100. Norman Scott, Sept. 
28; Pittsburgh Symphonette, Oct. 28; 
Alma Trio, Nov. 23; Sidney Foster, 
Jan. 13; Jean Madeira, Feb. 16. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, P. O. 
Box 49. Auspices: Catholic Diocese 
of Wheeling. President: Joseph J. 
Wagner. Manager: Clara Ceo. Vir- 
ginia Theatre, 1,500. Trapp Family 
Singers, Noy. 3; Longines Symphon- 
ette, Feb. 15; Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, April 28. 

Oglebay Institute, Ogiebay Park. 
President: Henry S. Schrader. Ex- 
ecutive director: Edwin M. Steckel. 
Oglebay Park Amplitheatre, 3,000. 
Seven subscription concerts. Piano 
Playhouse, July 13; Robert Friars and 
Lloyd La Vaux, July 20; Goya and 


Howard Fry, 

president, North ER, 

Texas Civic Mu- 
sic Association 





Mrs. H. L. Bridge- 
chairman, 
Tuesday Musical 
Club Artist 
Series, San An- 


tonio 
concerts “Texas under Six Flags” 


Student Union Bldg., 300; opera 


workshop; madrigal gr up 


Incarnate Word College, 4701 
Broadway. Chairman, musi lept 
Sister Agnesine Auditorin 300. 
Eric Sorantine, Oct. 28: Community 
Orchestra, Dec. 2; Incarnate Word 
College Choral Society Christmas 


concert, Dec. 18 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th St. and Durango. Chairman, mu 
sic dept.: Sister Lucy Marie 

San Antonio College, 1300 San 
Pedro. Chairman, music dept.: Mat 


jorie Waithal 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Edwin Steckel, 
director of the 
Oglebay Institute 





- Robert Merrill, Aug 


Matteo, July 27 


3; Little Theatre of Wheeling, Aug 
10; Mac Morgan and Saramae En 
dich, Aug. 17. Oglebay Institute Opera 
Workshop, Boris Goldovs! lirector, 
Aug. 26 


Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line St. Director: Anna Hilton Pow- 
er. President: |. H. Delbrugge. Fourth 
Street Methodist Church, 1,200. Four 
concerts, with soloists 

West Liberty State College, \\ est 
Liberty, W. Va. Head of music de- 
partment: Wallis D. Braman. Colleg 
Hall, 500. John K. Zorian, Dec. 7; 
“\lessiah”, by College Choir, Dec. 15; 
Pittsburg] Lyric Theatre vith 
“Scenes from Operas”, March 23; 


Virgil Fox, May 3 


Morgantown 





By AL VOLKER 


Community Concert Association. 
President: A. Stevens Gilliam. High 
School Auditorium, 1,150. Risé Ste- 
vens, Nov. 17; Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Jan. 10; Angelaires, March 1; Leon- 
ard Rose, March 30 

West Virginia University. ( onvo- 
cation Series. Reynolds Hall, 750. 
American Chamber Orchestra, Oct. 
10; University of Alabama String 
Quartet, Oct. 31; other events to be 
announced 

School of Music Series. Director: 
Weldon Hart. Concerts by Univer- 
sity-Community Symphony, Kenneth 
Wood, conductor; Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Glee Clubs, Clifford \WW. Brown 
and Bernard McGregor, directors; 
Concert Band, Lawrence Intravaia, 
conductor; faculty artists 
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Edvard Fendler, 
conductor, Mo- 
bile Symphony 


Rudolf Kruger, 

conductor, Mo- 

bile Opera 
Guild 


By JouNn Fay 


Another concert series was added to 
the Mobile, Ala., musical scene this 
season. It is the Greater Gulf State 
Concert Series, E. E. Criminale, pres- 
ident, offering five touring attractions. 

Mobile Opera Guild, 126 Houston 
St. Artistic director: Rose Palmai- 
Tenser. Conductor: Rudolf Kruger. 
Stage director: Elemer Nagy. Presi- 
dent: Donald Smith. Murphy Audi- 


torium, 1,220. “Carmen”, in March. 
Mobile Symphony, 1950 Hunter 
Ave. Conductor: Edvard Fendler. 
President: Mrs. Edward E. Fields. 


Murphy Auditorium, 1,220; Ladd 
Memorial Stadium, 8,000 (for shell 
concerts). Six regular concerts. 
Mobile Civic Music Association, 
Merchants National Bank Bldg. Pres- 
ident: C. M. A. Rogers. Murphy 
Auditorium, 1,220 Ferrante and 
Teicher, Oct. 14; Brian Sullivan, Nov. 
26; St. Louis Symphony, Jan 18; 
Victor Herbert Festival, March 19; 
Vronsky and Babin, April 13. 
Greater Gulf State Series, P. O. 
Box 1031. President: E. E. Crimi- 
nale. Saenger Theater, 2,700. Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 


Nov. 15; Vienna Academy Choir, 
Nov. 18; Igor Gorin, Jan. 12; Ballet 
-roweh de Monte Carlo, March; 
Vronsky and Babin, April 13. 


Theakes Associates, P. O. Box 
1031. President: E. E. Criminale. 


Saenger Theater, 2,700; Murphy 
Auditorium, 1,220. Ballets Espagnols, 
Feb. 12; Cincinnati Symphony, March 
7 : others 


Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
126 Houston St. Musical director: 


Ira Swingle. Artistic adviser: Rose 
Palmai-Tenser. President: Ruth 
Mallette. Joe Jefferson Playhouse, 
176; Murphy Auditorium, 1,220; 


Bernheim Hall, 250. 
in October; 
ductions 

Mobile Community Chorus, 2003 
Spring Hill Ave. Director: Carroll 
C. Riddle. President: Marle E. Wal- 
lace. Murphy Auditorium, 1,220. Con- 
certs in December and Spring, instru- 
mental and vocal soloists. 


“Fledermaus”, 
probably two other pro- 


Birmingham 





By Lity May CaLpwe.y 


Birmingham Music Club Artist 
Series. President: Mrs. W. I. 
Grubb, Jr. Manager: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Municipal Auditorium, 5,500. 


Roberta Peters, Oct. 23; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, rr vg 6; 
London Festival Ballet, Jan. 1 : Wil- 


helm Backhaus, Feb. 1; 
Warren and Jan Peerce, Feb. 19; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 1; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, March 
23; Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
“Tosca”, May 3. (A performance of 
“Faust” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, on May 2, will be sponsored 


tL eonard 


by the club’s Metropolitan Opera 
Committee.) Special events: Barbara 
Thomas and Lois Greene Seals, duo- 
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pianists, Nov. 18; a National Federa- 
tion of Music Club audition winner in 
February. 

Birmingham Symphony. Auspices: 
Birmingham Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Arthur Bennett Lipkin. 
Manager: Betty Danneman. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 5,500. Eight subscrip- 
tion concerts; twelve youth concerts ; 
two Pops concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 28; 
Vronskv and Babin, Nov. 11; Verdi 
“Requiem”, with Arlene Hanke, Joyce 
Addington McLemore, _ Richard 
Rivers, Frederick Loedwick, and 
Birmingham Symphony Chorus 
directed by Hugh Thomas, Dec. 9; 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor, Jan. 
20; Nicole Henriot, Feb. 17; Charles 
Kullman, March 10; Edna Phillips, 
March 31; Elena Nikolaidi, April 14. 

Birmingham Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Opera department, Martha Dick 
McClung, director. Birmingham- 
Southern College Munger Audito- 





Mrs. W. |. Arthur Bennett 


Grubb, Jr., pres- Lipkin, conduc- 
ident, Birming- tor, Birmingham 
ham Music Club Symphony 


Artist Series 


rium, 1,100. “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 11; “The Bartered 
Bride”, April 22. 

Jean Golden Opera Workshop. 
Directors: Martha and John Light. 
Six programs of opera excerpts and 
chamber opera. 

Birmingham Civic Ballet. Presi- 
sident and founder: Gage Bush. 
Temple Theatre, 2,700. Two local per- 
formances; two out-of-town engage- 
ments. 

Festival of Arts. Auspices: Bir- 
mingham Festival of Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc., in co-operation with other 
civic organizations. Chairman: Mrs. 
George 3ridges. President: John 
Hand. Vice-president: Lily May Cald- 
well. Thirty days of concerts, art ex- 
hibits, dramatic and other events. 

Howard College Series. College 
Auditorium, 1,100. Eight faculty con- 
certs sponsored by the college music 
department. 

Choruses: Young Musicians Chor- 
us, Hugh Thomas, director; Birming- 
ham-Southern College Choir, Ray- 
mond Anderson, director; Howard 
Choir, George Koski, director. 


Muscle Shoals 


By Wituiam Lite Harris 


The Muscle Shoals area includes 
Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 
Ala. 

Muscle Shoals Concert Associa- 





tion. President: William Lile Harris. 
Secretary: Lillie Mitchell, P. O. Box 
268, Florence. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600. Vienna Academy Chorus, Nov 


15; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 31; Jan 
Peerce and Leonard Warren, Feb. 17. 
Tri-Cities Oratorio Society, 1918 
Cloverdale Rd., Florence. Director: 
Maurice Thompson. President: Mrs. 
George S. Fogleman. Coffee Audi- 
torium, 1,600. “Elijah”, Oct. 17; two 
other concerts to be announced. 
State Teachers College, College 
Station, Florence. Chairman: Gladys 
Shepard. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600; 
Kilby Auditorium, 500. Columbus 
University of 
Quartet, Dec. 3; 


Boychoir, Oct. 18; 
String 


Alabama 


Birmingham Southern Choir, Feb. 7; 
Farnsworth and Dell Dance Duo, Feb. 
14; Henry Gerald, March 21; vari- 
ous faculty and student recitals. 

Florence Pilot Club. Chairman: 
Lillie Mitchell, P. O. Box 268, Flo- 
rence. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600. Don 
Cossack Chorus, March 12. 

Sheffield Pilot Club. Chairman: 
Hermine Wilson, 1200 Nashville Ave., 
Sheffield. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600 
Margaret Truman, April 2 


Montgomery 


By Mary Perdue 


Montgomery Concert Course, 75 
Commerce St. Co-directors: Lily 
Gill and Mary Perdue. Sidney Lanier 
Auditorium, 2,000. Roberta Peters, 
Oct. 25; Gina Bachauer, Nov. 15; 
Boris Goldovsky Opera Theater, Dec. 


Salt Lake City 





ALABAMA 


15; St. Louis Symphony, Jan. 19 
George London, March 9; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 24. 
Montgomery Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Edgar C. Clyde. President: R. 
Bethume Tullis. Manager: James 
Robbins. Sidney Lanier Auditorium, 
2,000. Four regular concerts; one 
children’s concert (sponsored by 


Montgomery Music Study Club). 
Soloists: Lanier Glee Club, Nov. 9; 
Katherine Profitt, Arlene Hanke 


3ate Rowers, and Richard Rivers, in 
Handel’ s “Messiah”, Dec. 12. 

University of Alabama String 
Quartet. Auspices: Chamber Music 
Committce. Chairman: Mrs. Douglas 
Jackson. Museum of Fine Arts, 300 


Three concerts. 
UTAH 





By Conrap B. Harrison 


Utah Symphony, 55 W. First South 
St. Auspices: Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts, and Utah Symphony Or- 
chestra Board. Conductor: Maurice 
\bravanel. President: Raymond J. 
\shton. Manager: David S. Romney. 
Salt Lake Tabernacle, 6,000. Ten sub- 
scription concerts; three children’s 
concerts ; two Family Night Pops con- 
certs; annual performance of Leroy J. 
Robertson’s “Book of Mormon Ora- 
torio”, April 6 (not on series). Solo- 
ists: Grant Johannesen, Nov. 17; 
Harold Wolf, concertmaster, Nov. 30; 
Alexander Uninsky, Dec. 11; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 5; U niversity of Utah 
Combined '* Chorus and = Soloists, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Feb. 
16; Gladys Galdstone, Feb. 26; Yehudi 
Menuhin, March 12. 

Salt Lake City Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 537 Sixth Ave. President: 
Jack Pembroke. Secretary: Mrs. Gor- 
don Reynolds. Kingsbury Hall, 2,000. 
Brian Sullivan, Nov. 19; Alexandra 
Danilova and her Ensemble, Dec. 1; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 25; Alexander 
Brailowsky, March 8; Iva Kitchell, 
April 26 

University Lecture and Artists 
Series. Auspices: University of Utah 
Extension Division, University of 
Utah. Director: Harold W. Bentley. 
Kingsbury Hall, 2,000; Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, 6,000. Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale and Orchestra, Oct. 15; Mata and 
Hari, Nov. 22; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 
21: Dorothy Kirsten and Jim Haw- 
thorne, Feb. 18; Utah Symy jhony- Uni- 
versity of Utah Combined ( ‘horus and 
soloists, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Feb. 16; George London, April 25. 

Granite Arts Association, 3212 S. 
State St. President: O. C. England. 
Secretary: W. Melvin Strong. Gran- 


ite High School Auditorium, 1,800; 
Olympus High School Auditorium, 
1,600; Central Junior High School 
seme ang 1,300. U. S. Air Force 
Band, a ; Longines Symphonette, 
Oct. Willian Olvis, Nov. 18; Dor- 


aine pais Ellis, Dec. 2; Josette and 
Yvette Roman, Dec. 15; Lola Montez 
and Company, Feb. 17; Tucson Boys 
Choir, March 3 


Ogden 


By Auice PArDor WEst 





Ogden Community-Weber College 
Concert Association. Manager : 
Mrs. Stuart P. Dobbs. Ogden High 
School Auditorium, 2,000. Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 8; Societa Corelli, Nov. 
} Clifford Curzon, Feb. 1; Lola 
Montez and Company, Feb. 16; Tu- 
cson Boys Choir, March 2; Dorothy 
Warenskjold, March 18. 


Maurice Abra- 
vanel, conductor, 
Utah Symphony 


Auspices: Juni 
Maurice Abrav: 
Alan L. Nye. Chair 
man, Junior League: Mrs. E. A. Gil 


Utah Symphony. 
League. Conductor: 
nel. President: 


bons. Ogden High School Audit: 
rium, 2,000. Three concerts. Sol 
ists: Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 6; Yehuc 
Menuhin, March 14. 

Ogden Oratorio Society. Dir 
tor: Lester Hinchcliff. Ogden Tabe: 
nacle, 800. “Messiah”, Dec. 29, wit 
out-of-town soloists Diran Akmajiai 
tenor, and Leslie Bennett, bass. 

Music-Drama. Annual producti 
of “All Faces West” by Roland an 
Helen Parry, with Igor Gorin, Jul 
17-19. Ogden Stadium, 20,000 


Topeka, Kan. 





By Mivprep FE. McKee 
Topeka Civic Symphony. Auspices 


Civic Symphony Society. Conductor 
Everett Fetter. President: Charle 
Marling. Secretary: Mrs. A. ] 
Schober. Hoehner Auditorium, 2,200 
Four subscription concerts; one chil 
dren’s concert; one concert for Kan 
sas State Tez achers Convention. Sub 
scription series soloists: Allen Heir 
trumpet, Oct. fe youth talent awar 
winners, Feb. 

Community me Association. 
President: Ernest C. Kieswetter. Se 
retary: Euphemia B. Page. Civi 
Auditorium, 4,000. Irmgard Seefried 
Oct. 21; Isaac Stern, Dec. 3; Balle 


Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 18; Anna 


Russell, Feb. 9; Boston Pops Orches 
tra, March 4; Elena Nikolaidi, Apri 
6; New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony, April 22. 

Fine Arts Society. President: Her 
bert J. Schlesinger. MacVicar Chape 
Washburn Ha my 6 300. Reginal 
Kell Players, Nov. 6; Quintetto Boc 
cherini, Dec. 4; Berkshire Quartet 
Feb. 19; Paganini Quartet, date to b 
announced. 


Washburn Municipa! 


Head, music department: Everet 
Fetter. MacVicar Chapel, 300. Con 
certs by faculty, student choir, an 


symphonette. 
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Melvin Sipe, mu- 
sic director of 


J. Foster Barnes, 
manager of the 


Charlotte Opera Duke University 


Association Concert Series 


Greensboro 





By Henry S. Woorron, Jr. 


Civic Music Association, Spring 
Garden and Tate Sts. Secretary : 
Frank H. Burns. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,000. Boris Goldovsky Opera Thea- 
te ts Me 15; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
4; St. Louis’ Symphony, Feb. 4; Vic- 
t 2 ia los Angeles, March 2; "Cam- 
I March 14. 

~se McDonaid Series, Spring 
Garden and Tate Sts. Manager: Mar- 
vin McDonald. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, Nov. 21; London Festival 
Ballet, Jan. 18; Artur Rubinstein, 
\pril 23; Lily Pons, May 16. 

Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave. and Tate St. 
Manager and president: George M. 
[hompson. Secretary: Mrs. James 
Shelley. Woman’s College Music 
Building Auditorium, 250. Quartetto 
Italiano, Nov. 23; Robert Brink and 
Daniel Pinkham, Jan. 5;  Barylli 
(Quartet, March 24. : 

Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Dean, school 
of music: Welton Marquis. 

Wade R. Brown Series: Music 
Building Auditorium, 250. Chamber 
Music Players, George W. Dickie- 
son, director; Faculty Trio; String 
(uartette; College Choir, George M. 
Thompson, director; Christmas con- 
certs, spring concert, faculty recital. 

Lecture-Entertainment Series. Ay- 
cock Auditorium, 2,600. Jazz Concert, 
Oct. 21; American Savoyards, Nov. 
4 Jose Limon and Company, Feb. 
) 

Greensboro Symphony, Conductor: 
George W. Dickieson. Aycock Audi- 
torium, 2,600. Three concerts. Solo- 
ists, Elizabeth Cowling, cellist, Jan. 
10; Robert Darnell, pianist, March 6 

Greensboro Oratorio Society. Di- 
rector: Donald Trexler. President: 
Robert Kirk. West Market Street 
Methodist Church; Senior High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Bach 
“Magnificat”, Oct. “Messiah”, in 
December; spring concert. 

Greensboro College. Chairman: 
Mildred Town. Odell Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,225. Recitals and concerts 
to be announced. 

North Carolina Symphony, Greens- 
boro Chapter. President: Kenneth F. 
3evan, Jr., Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. 
Two concerts in spring. 

Guilford College Department of 
Music. Director: Carl Baumbach. 
Meeting Hall, 500. A Capella Choir, 
Carl Baumbach, director — regular 
oncerts, spring tour; faculty recitals. 

Guilford College Community 
Chorus. Director: Carl Baumbach. 
Meeting Hall, 500. Two concerts. 

Junior Civic Series. President: 
Margaret Marsh. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. American Savoyards, Nov. 2; 
Salzburg Marionette Theater, Feb. 
16; University of North Carolina 
Band, in spring. 

Agricultural & Technical College 
4 North Carolina Series. Richard 
. Harrison Auditorium, 1,300. Janet 
Collin Dance Group, Oct. 13; Ameri- 
can Savoyards, Nov. 1; Mattiwilda 


February 15, 1955 





George Dickie- James Christian 

son, conductor of Pfohl, conductor 

the Greensboro of the Charlotte 
Symphony Symphony 


Dobbs, Feb. 23 
March 2 

Greensboro ee Association. 
President: Charles A. Somers. Secre- 
tary: Eunice Rush. “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”, in December; Gou- 
nod’s “Faust”, in January; spring 
production. 


: Dublin Players, 


Winston-Salem 





By STANLEY KIMBALL 


Arts Council, Inc., 822 W. Fifth 
St. President: E. L. Davis, Jr. Di- 
rector: Stanley Kimball. Various au- 
ditoriums and Arts Council Center. 
Musical member groups: American 
Guild of Organists, Civic Music As- 
sociation, Civic Oratorio Society, For- 
syth Singers, Maids of Melody, So- 
ciety for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America, Winston-Salem 
Operetta Association, Winston-Salem 
Symphony Association, Music Depart- 
ment of Salem College. In addition 
to musical opportunities offered 
through member groups of the Arts 
Council, the Council itself presents 
musical programs on Sunday after- 
noons, provides musical classes for 
children, and sponsors an annual 
Piedmont Arts Conference (Nov. 13), 
with delegates attending from over 
thirty communities in North Caro 
lina. 

Civic Music Association, 609 Holly 
Ave. President: Ralph P. Hanes. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. W. P. Rainey. Reynolds 
Auditorium, 2,100. Ballet . Theatre, 
Nov. 23; Rudolph Serkin, Dec. 4; 
William Olvis, Dec. 9; Andres Se- 
govia, Jan. 18; Claramae Turner, Feb. 
8; Cincinnati Symphony, March 16. 

Winston-Salem Symphony, 822 WW. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Winston-Salem 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
John Iuele. President: Mrs. James 
B. L. Rush. Reynolds Auditorium, 
2,100. Three subscription concerts; 
one children concert; one chamber- 
music concert. Soloists: Hans Heide- 
mann, pianist, Nov. 4; Charles Medlin, 
cellist, Feb. 15 

Civic Oratorio Society, 822 \V. 
Fifth St. Director: Clifford Bair. 
President: Mrs. John D. Wilson 
Salem Memorial Hall, 551. Two sub 
scription concerts. 

Mozart Club, Fraternity Church 
Rd. Director: Louis A. Potter. Presi- 
dent: Henry R. Hall. Quarterly pro- 
gram meetings: mz 1intains a student 
loan fund: presents a series of spon- 
sored radio programs to support stu- 
dent loan fund: annual “Messiah” 
presentation, Dec. 5. 

Salem College School of Music, 
Salem Sq. Dean: Clemens Sandresky. 
Salem Memorial Hall, 551. Faculty 
recitals: Mary Jones Memorial con- 
cert, Dec. 6; Choral ensemble concert, 
Dec. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Columbia Heights. Fries Auditorium, 
950. College band director: H. E. 
Pickard. College choir director : James 
A. Dillard. College orchestra direc- 
tor: H. E. Goore. Alumni Associa- 
tion, Susie S. Hilliard president, an- 


nually presents one major musical 
artist. 

Combined Moravian Church 
Choirs, Home Moravian Church. 
Director: James Christian  Pfohl. 
Home Moravian Church, 750. Annual 
Easter concert. 

Thursday Morning Music Club, 
W. Fourth St. President: Mrs. L. L 
Browning. Maintains a  45-voice 
woman’s chorus that gives numerous 
concerts during the year; presents 
sponsored radio and television shows, 
money from which goes into a fund 
to provide scholarships to Translvania 
Music Camp. 

Festival of Early American Mora- 
vian Music, Salem College. Director: 
Thor Johnson. Dean of seminar 
Clemens Sandresky. Director of re 
search: Donald McCorkle. Festival 
hymnologist: Ruth Pfohl Grams. So 
loist: Maud Nesler, soprano. Salem 
Memorial Hall, 551. Festival and 
Seminar, June 20 to 26. 


Durham 





By Joan EMMA 


Duke University. All-Star Concert 
Series. Manager: J. Foster Barnes. 
Page Auditorium, 1,500. Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Oct. 15; George London, Nov 
19; Charles L. Wagner Opera Com 
pany, Nov. 29; Boston Pops Orches 
tra, Feb. 10; Clifford Curzon, March 
14. Extra performances: Ballet Thea 
tre, Nov. 22; Anna Russell, Jan. 11 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman: 
Ernest Nelson. Music Room, East 
Duke Building, 400. Albeneri Trio, 
Oct. 23; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 22; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Feb. 12; Barylli 
Quartet, March 19; Fine Arts Quar 
tet, April 16. 

Chapel Choir. Director: J. Foster 
Barnes. Duke Chapel, 2,000. Two 
concerts. 

Men’s Glee Club. Director: J. Fos- 
ter Barnes. Local concert in Feb 
ruary, tour of Eastern seaboard in 
March-April, concluded by concert, 
broadcast, and television appearances 
in New York City. 

Woman’s Glee Club. Director: Mrs 
J. Foster Barnes. 

Arts Council. President: Mrs. Don 
D. Humphrey. Page Auditorium, 1,- 
500, and other halls. Julia Mueller, 
violinist, and Juanita Russell White, 
pianist, Oct. 1; Irene Marik, Jan. 7; 
Sophia Delza, March 8 

Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Ransom R. Pat 
rick. Woman’s College Auditorium, 
1,440; Asbury Building Concert Hall, 
225; Music Room, East Duke Build 
ing, 400. Sponsors concerts by Duke 
Symphony, Allan H. Bone, conduc 
tor; Duke Concert Band, Harold 
Andrews, conductor (band also tours 
North Carolina and __ neighboring 
states in early Spring); and faculty 
and student recitals. 

Durham Civic Choral Society. Di- 


rector: Allan H. Bone. President: 
George Ferguson. Woman's College 
Auditorium, 1,440. Two concerts 


Charlotte 





By HeLen Ferrer Cook 


The Charlotte Community Concert 
Series has been cancelled this season 
for lack of a suitable auditorium. A 
new organization is the Charlotte 
Chamber Music Society. 

Charlotte Symphony. Conductor: 
James Christian Pfohl. Six pairs of 
concerts. Soloists: Astrid Varnay, 
Oct. 25-26; Isaac Stern, Nov. 22-23; 
Gerard Souzay, Jan. 16-18; Andres 
Segovia, Feb. 14-15; Jacob Lateiner, 
March 14-15. 

Davidson College Series. Ameri- 
can Chamber Orchestra, Oct. 19; Og- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


den Nash, Oct. 29; Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Nov. 19; Blanche Thebom, 


Dec. 3; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 4; 
Dublin Players, F eb. 25 26: Burl 
Ives, March 24; Grant johannesen, 
April 15. 


Winthrop College Series, \Vin 
throp College, Rock Hill, 5. ¢ Jer- 
ome Hines, Oct. 11; Savoyards, Nov 
5; Lily Pons, Nov. 29; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, March 1; Artur Rubinstein, Feb 
21: National Symphony, March 24 

Charlotte Chamber Music Society. 
Kroll Quartet, Oct. 9; Harp Trio, 


Nov. 6; Salem College Trio, Dec. 11; 
University of North Carolina String 
Quartet, Jan. 22 

Charlotte Opera Association. 
General director: John Richards Mc- 
Crea. Musical director and conductor 
Melvin Sipe. “La Bohéme”, Oct. 18 
19: “Cosi fan tutte”, Jan. 31 and Feb 


1; “Tales of Hoffmann”, M 6-7 
Mint Museum of Art Ensemble. 


(Chamber group of leading protes 
sional musicians in Charlotte Five 
Sunday afternoon concerts 

Choral groups: Charlotte Choral 
Societv, Oratorio Singers, Community 


Christmas Chorus 


Salisbury 





By Marvin D. Wiccéinton 


College-Community Artist Course. 
Auspices: Catawba Colleg Chait 


man: Marvin D Wigginton Boyden 


High School Auditorium, 975 Je 
rome Hines, Oct. 5; Sylvia Zaret : 
Nov. 1; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 24; 
Salzburg Marionette Theater, Feb. 10 


Salisbury Choral Society. Lire: 
tor: John Fesperman. Presid S 
E # Ketchie secretary I 
Fisher. Two concerts 

churches. Soloists: John Sealy, Oscat 
McCullough, others, in pert 

of “Messiah”, Dec. 12 


N. H. 


Manchester, 





By EstHer M. GuILroy 


Following a period of several year 
when there were no concerts, con 
munity-wide in scope, Manchester will 
again sponsor a Communit; ncert 


Association 

Commanty Concert Asseciction. 
President: Gerald Robert. ’ract 
Arts Auditorium, 1,434. Pl noni 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 18; DePaur In 
fantry Chorus, Dec. 14; National 
Symphony, Feb. 25 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
148 Concord St. President: Rt 


Schiller Institute auditoriur 750 
Five concerts. Stradivarius (Quart 
Oct. 27; Institute Symp! Ri 
dolph Schiller conducting n. 23; 
Opera Miniatures, Feb. 2; Institute 


Symphony, March 30, Jun 
Currier Gallery of Art, 12 Orang: 


St. President: Peter Wo ’ dj 
rector: Gordon M. Smitl Galles 
auditorium, 172. Sascha Al nds 
soprano, and Reginald Boardman, 


anist, Oct. 17; Charles Petremont, 
violinist, Nov. 7; Reah Sadowsky, 
pianist, Nov. 21; “Amahl and 

Night Visitors’, Dec. 12; Daniel 


the 


Pinkham and Robert Brink, Jan. 16; 
Richard Elias, violinist, Jar 30; 
Manchester String Ensemble, Gerald 
Robert conducting, Feb. 13; Boston 
String Trio, Feb. 27; concert by New 
England Conservatory students, March 


6: Michael Vitale, 10-year-old Keene, 
N. H., violinist, March 20; Ingrida 
and Karina Gutberg, duo pianists, 


April 17 
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New York City and Vicinity 





Little Orchestra Society, Inc. 35 
W. 53rd St. Conductor: Thomas 
Scherman. General manager: Thea 
Dispeker. Associate manager : William 
Weissel. Town Hall, 1,500. Eight 
concerts. Soloists: Elena Nikolaidi, 
and Phyllis Curtin, Oct. 25; Leonard 
Rose, Ben Storch, Bernard Garfield, 


Nov. 8; Robert Casadesus, Wallace 
Shapiro, Robert Nagel, Erwin Price, 
Nov. 22; Mignon Dunn, Jonathan 


Anderson, Richard Sharretts, Vincent 
Abatto, Dec. 6; Mannes-Gimpel-Silva 
Trio, Jan. 17; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 31; 
Jan Tomasow, Eileen Flissler, Feb. 
21; Mattiwilda Dobbs, Mariquita 
Moll, and Lawrence Avery, March 14. 


American Chamber Orchestra 113 
W. Sh St weet Robert 
Scholz. Town Hall, 1,500. Three con- 
certs. Soloists: Helen Kwalwasser, 
Nov. 9; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 18; 
Kenneth Smith, March 15. 


New York Concert Choir, 113 W. 
57th St. Musical director and con- 
ductor: Margaret Hillis. Six concerts. 
Soloists: Suzanne der Derian, Char- 
lotte Carlson, Grant Williams, Arthur 
3urrows, Dec. 19; Ania Dorfmann, 
Jan. 20; Suzanne der Derian, Florence 
Kopleff, John McCollum, Arthur Bur- 
rows, Feb. 20; Virginia Haskins, 
Lorna Sydney, Rudolf Petrak, Leon 


Lishner, Peter Herman Adler, guest 
conductor, March 11; vocal chamber 
music, April 1; Thomas Pyle, Adele 


Addison, Doris Oke srson, Robert Price, 
Arthur Burrows, April 15. 


National Orchestral Association, 


119 W. 57th St. Conductor: Leon 
Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett 
Byman. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. Four 
concerts. Soloists: Valarie Lamoree, 
Nov. 9; Ellen Gilbert and Zvi Zeitlin, 
Jan. 4; Walter Hautzig, March 22; 


Collegiate Chorale, April 235. 

Oratorio Society of New York, 113 
W. 57th St. Conductor: Alfred Green- 
field. Manager: Albion Adams. Car- 
negie Hall, 2,700; Hunter College 
Auditorium, 2,200. “Messiah”, with 
Ethel Wagner de Long, Margaret 
Roy, Gino Baldi, and Bruce Foote, 
Altred Greenfield conducting, Dec. 18; 
Bach B Minor Mass, with Jacqueline 
Willens, Elaine Bonazzi, William 
Lewis, and Chester Watson, Frederick 
Heyne conducting, March 15; Bach- 
Haydn-Stravinsky program, soloists 
to be announced, William Strickland 
conducting, May 10. 

Stadium Concerts, Inc., 50 W. 57th 
St. Chairman: Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer. 1955 season: June 2 to July 
30. Lewisohn Stadium, 18,000. Soloists 
in 1954: Rudolf Firkusny, Michael 
Rosenber, Henri Deering, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Michael Rabin, Claudio Ar- 
rau, Aldo Parisot, Lily Pons, Jose 
Greco and Company, Mischa Elman, 
Danny Daniels, Mary Henderson, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Ania Dorfman and 
Jeanne Mitchell, Gold and Fizdale, 
Maro and Anahid Ajemian. Conduc- 
tors: Sir Adrian Boult, Pierre Mon- 
teux, Virgil Thomson, Alfredo An- 
tonini, Andre Kostelanetz, Thomas 
Scherman, Alexander Smallens. 
_Hunter College, 695 Park Ave. 
Concert dricetor: Benno Lee. Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Oct. 16; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 6; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Nov. 20; Irmgard Seefried, 
Dec. 11; Solomon, Jan. 8; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jan. 22; Mata and Hari, 
Jan. 29; Wilhelm Backhaus, Feb. 5; 
Richard Tucker, Feb. 26; Clifford 
Curzon, March 12; William Primrose 
and Rudolf Firk cusny, March 26. 


Concert Society of New York, Inc., 
205 W. 57th St. Manager: Henry Col- 
bert. Town Hall, 1,500. Two series. 
Red Series: Quartetto Italiano and 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, Oct. 24; 


Frances Magnes, David Garvey, and 
Juilliard Quartet, Nov. 7; Zimbler 
String Sinfonietta, with Fernando 


Valenti and Daniel Pinkham, Nov. 21; 
Szymon 


Goldberg Ensemble and 
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Giorgio Ciompi, Dec. 5; I Musici, Jan. 
9; Lisa Della Casa, Joanna and 
Nicolai Graudan and Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Jan. 23; William W arfield, 
Feb, 6; La Salle Quartet, Feb. 20; 

Blue Series: Quintetto Boccherini, 
Oct. 31; V irgil Thomson and chamber 
orchestra with Phyllis Curtin and 
Alice Howland, Nov. 14; Elisabeth 
oe » Nov. 28;  Societa 
Corelli, Dec. 12; Philadelphia Wood- 
wind hoes” sed Maxim Schapiro, 
Jan. 16; Margaret Harshaw and Trio 
di Trieste, with John Wummer, Jan. 
30; Berkshire Quartet and Beveridge 
Webster, Feb. 13; Saidenberg Little 
Symphony and Vera Zorina, Feb. 27 


Kaufmann Auditorium Risse, 
——— Ave. and 92nd St. Director, 
Educational department: W illiam 
Kolodney. Kautmann Auditorium, 
850. Concert Ensemble (Academy of 
Music), Oct. 9; Ernest Bloch Concert 
(E. Vardi), Oct. 10; Carib Singers, 
Oct. 16; Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 21; 


New York Pro Musica Antiqua, Oct. 
23; Saidenberg 


Chamber Ensemble 





I: Isaac Stern, Nov. 18; Marian An- 
derson, March 17; Wanda Landow- 
ska, March 31; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 16. Series Il: Poetry Readings. 
Series III: Budapest Quartet, in Bee- 


thoven Cycle: Dec. 9, 1954, Jan. 6, 
13, 20, 1955. Series iv’ Josh White, 
Dec. 16; Susan Reed, Jan. 27; Burl 


Ives, Feb. 24; Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
March 10. 

Peoples Symphony Concerts, 32 
Union square. Manager: Joseph 
Mann. Washington Irving High 
School, 1,500 (for music events). Cen- 


tral High School of Needle Trades, 
1500 (for dance events). Artists 
Series: Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 13; 


Daniel Wayenberg, Dec. 8; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 15; Byron Janis, April 
2: Leonard Rose, April 9; Rudolf 


Firkusny, April 30. Chamber Music 
Series: Juilliard Quartet, Oct. 9; 
Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 23; Budapest 
Quartet, Nov. 20; Claremont Quartet, 


Jan. 12; New Music Quartet, April 
5; Vegh Quartet, April 23. Chamber 


Music Festival: Kroll Quartet, with 
Artur Balsam, soloist, Oct. 16; 
Quintetto Boccherini, Oct. 30; Saiden- 
berg Little Symphony, Nov. 6; Eugene 
List, Carroll Glenn and_ ensemble, 
Nov. 27; 


Szymon Goldberg and 


Budapest Quartet, Dec. 11; 
Artur Balsam, 





Thomas Scher- Alfred Green- Leon Barzin, con- 
man, conductor, field, conductor, ductor, National 
Little Orchestra New Yerk Ora- Orchestral Asso- 
Society torio Society ciation 
and New York Woodwind Quintet, Jan. 29. Dance Se rie s: Mata and Hari 
Oct. 24; Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 28; and Company, Oct. 2; Rey and Gomez, 


Saidenberg Little Symphony, Nov. 7; 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Nov. 8; 
New York Woodwind Quintet, Nov. 
14; Saidenberg Little Symphony, Nov. 
14; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Nov. 15; 
Budapest Quartet, Nov. 17; Phil- 
harmonic Chamber Ensemble, Nov. 
20; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Nov. 
22; Budapest Quartet, Nov. 24; New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua, Nov. a: 
Mieczyslaw MHorszowski, Nov. 29; 
Budapest Quartet, Dec. 1; Ruth Geig- 
er, Dec. 4; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Dec. 6, Budapest Quartet, Dec. 8; 
Mieczyslaw MHorszowski, Dec. 13; 
Budapest Quartet, Dec. 15; L’ Histoire 
du Soldat, Dec. 18 and 19; Budapest 
Quartet, with Clifford Curzon, Jan. 
4; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 8; Carnegie 
Sextet, Jan. 9; Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, Jan. 10; +7 Quartet, with 
Myra Hess, Jan. Budapest Quar- 
tet, with Artur gb er Jan. 15; 
Carib Singers, Jan. 16; Mieczyslaw 
Hovecomath Jan. 17; Zinaida Alvers, 
Jan. 19; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Jan. 
24; Lonny Epstein, 4 27; Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Jan. 3 : New York 
Pro Musica Antiqua, Feb’ 5; Clifford 
Curzon, Feb. 6; Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, Feb. 7; Claremont Quartet, Feb. 
8; Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble, 
Feb. 12; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Feb. 
14; Paganini Quartet, Feb. 26; Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, March 2; Paganini Quar- 
tet, March 3; New Music Quartet, 
March 6; Mannes Orchestra, March 
9; Paganini Quartet, March 10, 12 
and 14; Rosalyn Tureck, March 16; 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua, 
March 19; Philharmonic Chamber 
Ensemble, March 20; Rosalyn Tureck, 
March 30; New York Pro Musica 
Antiqua, with Vera Zorina, April 3; 
Fine Arts Quartet, April 20; Lucille 
Sullivan, May 8; “Y” Choral Society, 
May 15; Mannes Orchestra, May 18. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Series, Fifth Ave. and 83rd St. Man- 
ager: William Kolodney, Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 708. Series 






Dec. 4; Inesita, Jan. '8: Marina Svet- 
lova and company, Jan. 22; Jose 
Limon and Company, Feb. 26; Destine 
and Company, March 26; Pearl 
Primus and Company, April 16. 
White Plains County Center. Civic 
Series (high school auditorium, 1,- 
500): Isaac Stern, Nov. 29; Leonard 
Warren, Dec. 13; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Feb. 10; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, March 15. Conlin Asso- 
ciates Series (County Center, 5,000) : 
Voice of Firestone Orchestra under 
Howard Barlow, Mimi Benzell, solo- 
ist, Nov. 27; New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Andre Kos- 
telanetz, Eugene List, soloist, Dec. 29; 
Mischa Elman, Jan. 14; Greco 
Dance Company, Jan. 22; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, with Ruth Slenczynska, 


Feb. 5; Longines ar metene, March 
16; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
April 11. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society of 
the City of New York. President: 
Mrs. Arthur B. Foye. Chairman, press 
committee: Mrs. Jansen K. Hoorn- 
beek, 1050 Park Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y. Grand Ballroom of Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, 1,200. Hilde Gueden 
and Joseph Battista, Nov. 19; Colum- 
bus Boychoir, Dec. 10; Claramae 
Turner and Norman Carol, Feb. 18; 
Dolores Wilson and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, March 31; Thomas Hay- 
ward and the Angelaires, April 15. 

Hofstra ae 1000 Fulton Ave., 
Hempstead, L. I. Acting chairman of 
music ntact Albert Tepper. 
Calkins Hall, 1,700; Little Theatre, 
200. Robert Griffin, Nov. 7; Danny 
Daniels, Nov. 19; Eleanor Edwards, 
Oct. 25, Feb. 14, and April 25; Valen- 
tino Marconi, Feb. 8; Melvin Berger, 
Feb. 25; Bernice Usdane and Michael 
Tolomeo, March 23; Frank Bruinsma, 
May 20. 

Great Neck Community Concerts. 
President: Mrs. Edwin Redlich, 26 
Old Colony Lane. High School, 913. 
William Primrose, Oct. 26; Philhar- 





Margaret Hillis, 

conductor, New 

York Concert 
Choir 





Nov. 22: Mat: 
and Hari, Jan. 27; Eleanor Stebder 
Feb. 28. 

Philharmonic Symphony of West- 


monic Piano Quartet, 


chester, 8 E. Prospect, Mount Ver 
non. Conductor and musical director 
Simon Asen. Wood Auditorium, 1,857 
Five concerts. Soloists: Zino France 
scatti, Oct. 30; Claudio Arrau, Dec. 4 
Michael Rabin, April 30. 

Queens Symphony. Conductor 
David Katz. Manager: Jeanne Dale 
37-21 80th St., Jackson Heights, L. | 
Auditorium of Forest Hills Higl 
a 1,300. Three concerts. Soloists 

‘arol Brice, Dec. 10; others to be an 
penny 

Town of Babylon Symphony, P. O 
Box 459, Babylon, L. I. Conductor 
Christos Vrionides. Manager: Rud 
Wetzler. Lindenhurst High Scho 
Auditorium, 1,200; Babylon Higl 
School Auditorium, 800. Four con 
certs. Soloists: Barbara Stein, Oct 

1; Dwight Oarr, Dec. 2; John B. de 
le Voryas, March 3; Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, soloists to be an 
nounced, May 12. 

Frick Collection, 1 FE. 70th St 
Frick Museum Lecture Room, 200 
ee Quartet, Nov. 21; Norman 

arol, Nov. 28; Quartetto Italiano 
on 5; Ralph Kirkpatrick, Dec. 12; 
Gina Bachauer, Jan. 16; Leonard 
Rose, Jan. 23; New Music Quartet, 
Jan. 30; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 6; Mil 
dred Dilling, Feb. 13: Gold and Fiz 
dale, Feb. 20; Harpsichord Quartet, 
Feb. 27; Clifford Curzon, March 6 

Queens College, 65-30 Kisena Blvd., 
Flushing, L. I. Program director, Fri- 
day musicals: Charles Haywood. Col 
lege Auditorium, 300. Joseph Raiss, 
Feb. 23; Rathaus Memorial—Albeneri 
Trio, Eduard Steuerman, Claremont 
Quartet (at Carnegie Recital Hall), 
April 30. 


Fort Lauderdale Bank 
Sponsors Symphony Series 


Fr. LAUDERDALE, FLA. — A _ novel 
method for sponsoring concerts was 
recently introduced by the Atlantic 
Federal Savings Bank and Loan As- 
sociation here when it purchased 2,- 
600 tickets for distribution to all who 
desired to hear the Ft. Lauderdale 
Symphony play the first of three Pops 
concerts. This is believed to have been 
the first time that a financial institu- 
tion in Florida has underwritten an 
entire series of concerts. Every con- 
cert presented by the bank attracted 
capacity audiences. The second regu- 
lar concert by the Ft. Lauderdale 
Symphony, under Vasilios Priakos, its 
conductor, was given at War Me- 
morial Auditorium on Jan. 18. The 
soloist was a local pianist, Kathryn 
Hyde, who played the Schumann Con- 
certo. On Jan. 25, the St. Louis Sym- 
phony was heard under Vladimir 
Golschmann at the same hall. 

—ARTHUR TROOSTWYK 


Oglebay Institute Plans 
Fourth Opera Workshop 


WHEELING, W. Va.— The fourth 
season of its Opera Workshop has 
been announced by Oglebay Institute, 
to be held at Oglebay Park here, from 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 5 next, with Boris 
Goldovsky as director. Leonard W. 
Treash will again serve as associate 
director. 
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Brooklyn 





Julius Bloom, di- 
rector of the 
Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music 


Brooklyn Academy of Music (a 
division of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences), 30 Lafayette Ave. 


Director: Julius Bloom. Opera House, 
2,207; Music Hall, 1,208; Chamber 
Ha 385. Major Concert — Series: 
Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 9; Jan Peerce, 
Nov. 23; Ferrante and Teicher, Dec. 
7; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 11; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. 25; Erica 


Morini, Feb. 8; Ballets Espagnols, 
March 1; Adele Addison, March 15; 
Lil’ Pons, March 29; Artur Rubin- 
steii, April 12. Boston Symphony: 
Nc 19, Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, 
March 11. American Opera Society: 
Nov. 20, Jan. 22, Feb. 12, March 19. 
Thater for Dance: Sybil Shearer, 
Ne 10; Merce Cunningham and 
Cor ipany, Dec. 8; Daniel Nagrin and 
Yuriko, Jan. 19; Mary Anthony and 
Cormpany, Feb. 16; John Butler and 
Company, March 16. The World in 


Dace: Priyagopal and Company, 
Nov. 3; Caribbiana, Dec. 1; Inesita, 
Jan. 12; Nikolai and Zinaida Lash- 


kabanoff, Feb. 9; Geoffrey Holder and 
Company, March 9; American Mime 
Theater, April 13. Vegh Quartet 
(Beethoven cycle): April 20-27. 
Brooklyn Chamber Music Society: 
Oci. 21, Dec. 16, Feb. 3, March 24. 
Fun With Music (for young people), 
featuring Dorothy White: Nov. 13, 
Jan. 22, March 29. Non-subscription 
events: Salzburg Marionette Theater, 
Oct. 9; American Savoyards, Oct. 11- 
16; José Greco and Company, Jan. 15; 
“Three for Tonight,” Jan. 21; Yma 
Sumac and Company, Feb. 3; London 
Festival Ballet, Oct. 18-19: National 
Ballet of Canada, March 25-26. 

Brooklyn Museum (a division of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences), Eastern Parkway. Curator 
of Music: David Le Vita. Museum 
Auditorium, 1,100. Professional con- 
certs free to the public every Sunday 
atternoon throughout the year: or- 
chestra, opera gene chamber mu- 
sic, solo recitals, ‘oncerts for children 
on Wednesday mornings, beginning 
early in 1955. 

Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. 
and Avenue H. Director, Division of 
Community Service: Arthur Secord. 
Walt Whitman Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five subscription concerts by Brook- 
lyn Community Symphony, Sigmund 
Levarie, conductor, and Brooklyn 
Community Chorus, Robert Hickok, 
director. 


Chamber Music Associates, 30 
Lafayette Ave. President: Nathan 
Kogan. Secretary: Dorothy Minty. 
Music Director: Joseph Wolman. 
Conductor: Everett Lee. Weekly 


workshops for amateurs. Concerts by 
professional ensembles in the Cham- 
ber Hall (385) of Brooklyn Academy 
of Music: Juilliard Quartet, Nov. 17; 
New York Woodwind Quintet, Dec. 
15; Academy Lt Jan. 26; Phoenix 
Quartet, Feb. 23; New Music Quar- 
tet, Mar. 23. 

Chamber Music Players, 126 St. 
Felix St. Auspices: Brooklyn Music 
School. Musical director: Livio Man- 
nucci. St. Felix Street Playhouse, 
287. Three subscription concerts. 

Apollo Club of Brooklyn. Director: 


Alfred Boyce. President: Alfred 
Kv ester. Secretary: Harry E. 
Knight. Opera House (2,207) of 


Brooklyn Academy of Music. Three 


concerts, with guest soloists. 


Fesruary 15, 1955 


Morning Choral. Director: Howard 
Kasschau. President: Miss Jessie B. 
Chamberlin. Secretary: Jeanne Van 
Ess. Music Hall (1,208) of Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. Two sub- 
scription concerts. 

Catholic Diocesan Choristers, 250 
Cathedral Pl. Conductor: Rev. Cor- 
nelius C. Toomey. Opera House 
(2,207) of Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Winter concert. 

Arion Singing Society, 1002 Bush- 
wick Ave. President: Henry G. 
Stamm. Director: Alfred Heberer. 
Opera House (2,207) of Brooklyn 
Academy of Music Winter concert. 

St. John's University, 75 Lewis Ave. 
Conductor of glee club: Rev. Robert 
J. Rivard. Opera House (2,207) of 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Spring 
concert. 

Brooklyn Doctors Symphony. Chair- 
man: Dr. Charles S. Rubinstein. 
Opera House (2,207) of Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Winter concert 

Charles Pope Choristers. Presi- 
dent and director: Charles Pope. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Harry C. Schroeder 
Music Hall (1,208 ) of Brookly. 
Academy of Music. Winter concert. 

Windsor Choralairs. Director: 
Burt Hersch. Music Hall (1,208) of 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Winter 
concert. 





Murray Bernthal, 

co-director of the 

Famous Artists 
Series 


Mrs. S. B. Everts, 
manager, Civic- 
Morning Musicals 


Syracuse 





By Harris Pine 


Civic Morning Musicals, Inc., 504 
Clark Music Bldg. President : 
Geraldine Arnold. Managing direc- 
tor: Mrs. S. B. Everts. Lincoln Au- 


ditorium. Charles Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 8; Detroit Symphony, 
Nov. 15; Arthur Garami, Nov. 30; 


Mata and Hari, Jan. 17; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 28; morning concerts 
by Syracuse artists. 

Famous Artists Series, Clark Mu- 
sic Bldg. Director and _ president: 
Murray Bernthal. Lincoln Auditori- 
um. Boston Pops Orchestra, Oct. 20; 
Robert Merrill, Oct. 30; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 2; Columbus 
Boychoir, Nov. 20; Boris Goldoy- 
sky Opera Theater, Dec. 8; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 17; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 8; Berlin Philharmonic, March 


~ Syracuse Friends of Chamber Mu- 


sic, Inc. Sponsors of the Krasner 
Chamber Music Ensemble, Louis 
Krasner, director. President: Mrs. 
Leon G. Berman. Treasurer: War- 


ren Cobb, Merchants National Bank. 
Three concerts; two concert forums. 
Syracuse University. Sunday 
afternoon and Monday evening con- 
certs by members of the music fac- 
ulty: Murray Bernthal and Louis 
Krasner, violinists; Harvey Smith- 
Spencer, tenor; Ernst Bacon, com- 
poser-pianist ; Lillian Cox and Sid- 
ney Sukoenig, pianists; University 
Chorus, Frank Hakanson, director ; 
3rass Choir, Harwood Simms, di- 
rector; University Symphony, Alex- 
ander Capurso, conductor; others. 

Syracuse Pops Concert Orchestra. 
Conductor: Murray Bernthal. Two 
concerts. 





Edgar J. Alder- 


Roland E. Ches- 


wick, conductor ley, manager, 
of the Utica Great Artist 
Civic Symphony Series 


Utica 


By Epona R. Cor 





Utica Civic Orchestra, 263 Gene 
see St. Auspices Civic Musical 
Society. Conductor: Edgar J. Alder 
Henry A. Capelli 

Auditorium, 1,000 Four 
concerts, Soloists 
Lehnerts, soprano, in November; 
Madeline Foley, cellist, in January: 
Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, in May. — 

Great Artists Series, 

St. Manager: Roland E. Chesley 
Stanley Theater, 2,900. Charles Wag 
ner Opera Company, Oct. 7; Iva 
Kitchell, Oct. 27; Detroit 
Nov. 11; George London, Dec. 1; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Feb 2° 
Whittemore and Lowe, Feb. 9; Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, March 
9 


wick. President 
Proctor 


regular Frances 
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Symphony, 


Chamber Music Society. !’resi 
dent: Mrs. Earl B. Worden, 263 Gen- 
esee St. Grace Church Auditorium, 
500. Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 18; 
Quintetto Boccherini, Nov. 1; Barylli 
Quartet, March 26; Paul Doktor and 
Beveridge Webster, April 25 

Central New York Eisteddfod. 
Chairman: Arthur Roverts. Proctor 
Auditorium, 1,400. Solo, choral, 


speech and essay compositions for 





Worcester, Mass. 





By Joun F. Kyes 


Worcester Music Festival. Aus- 
pices: Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation. Music Director: T. Charles 
Lee. President: Robert S. Heald 
Manager: Leon McDermid. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,450. Six concerts, Oct 
24-29, 1955 (96th season). Chorus of 
300, soloists, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor, William 
R. Smith, assistant. 

Civic Music Association. Memori- 
al Auditorium. President: Stanley 
W. Norwood. Secretary: Mrs. Leon 
McDermid. Auditorium, 3,450. De- 
troit Symphony, Nov. 19; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Dec. 14; Jerome Hines, 
Jan. 31; Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, 
Feb. 15; Roberta Peters, March 22; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, April 2. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. Retiring director: George 
L. Stout (successor to be announced). 


Museum Court, 1100. Quintetto 
3occherini, Nov. 7; All Saints Choir, 
Dec. 19; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 16 


(Thomas Hovey Gage Memorial Con- 
cert); Trio Boizano, Feb. 27. 
Worcester Oratorio Society, Box 
29, Washington Sq. Station. Director: 
Arvid C. Anderson (1954); T. 
Charles Lee (1955). President: 
Harry C. Coley. Secretary: Donald 
G. Congdon. Auditorium, 3,450. An- 
nual “Messiah” concert, Dec. 5. 
Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity. Director: Loring H. Dodd. At- 
wood Hall, 800. Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theatre, Oct. 8; Emily Frankel 
and Mark Ryder, dance duo, Oct. 26; 


dent Clyde A 


NEW YORK | 


choirs of northeastern United States } 

and Canada 
Utica Oratorio Society. |irector: 

Berrian R. Shute, Hamilton College 

President: Mrs. Maurice | Lane 

Concerts in conjunction with Hamil 

ton College Glee Club 
Hamilton College Choir. [irec- 

tor: John Lowe Baldwin, Jr., Hamil- 

ton College Concerts in New Yorl 

with Hunter College Choir; engage 

ments in Utica and area 


Schenectady 





By Dororny E. Ritz 
ee Music Association. [’r 
lent: R. Kilander. Plaza Theatet 
2,327. _ xander Brailowsky, Dec. 7 


Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, 


Cleveland Symphony, Feb. &; ly 
Kitchell, March 15; Jennie | rel 
April 12 

Schenectady Symphony. ( 


ductor: Anthony R. Stefan. Pres 
Wagoner Plaza 

Theater, 2,327 Three regular cor 
certs; children’s concert sponsored | 
the Junior League; summer Pop 
cert at Union College. Soloists: Rug 
gerio Ricci, Nov. 9; Anita Mvye 
anist, April 26 

Octavo Singers. Director: Gordor 
President: A. Bruce Br 


Mason WI 
Union College Memorial Chapel, 
1,236. Three oratorio perf 


with guest soloists 

Schubert Club. Director: Elmer 
\. Tidmarsh. President: Ferris P 
Beardsley Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1,236. Two choral programs 
with guest soloists, Alice Smile 
linist, and Nancy Trickey, scpran 


Schenectady Choral Society. |i 


rector: Rufus A. Wheeler. President 
I. B. Queern, Jr. Union Colleg 
Memorial Ch apel, 1,236. Two choral 
programs with guest soloists, Ricl 1 
Lott ridge, bassoonist, and soloist 


be announced 


Harriet Ann Gra nd dance troup 
Nov. 9 

Becker Junior College Concerts, 
44 Elm St. Director: Raymond Morir 
Horticultural Hall, 550 jorge Bolet 


Nov. 21; Harvard Glee Club (date 

be announced) ; joint concert by glee 

clubs of fecker College and Wort 

cester Tech (date to be Mm nced ) 
Worcester Little Gemehane, 1 


Walnut St. Conductor: Harry Lever 
son. Six winter concerts for childret 
and families, by Worcester | ittle 
Symphony Women’s Assn. Tucker 
man Hall, 600; four summer outdoor 
Pops concerts sponsored by local 
dutries, Institute Park, permanent 
shell 

St. Gabriel Music School, Hix! 
St. Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Annual concert, April 17. Atwood 
Hall, 800. Edward F. Gilday, cor 
ductor of school chorus; Ernest | 
Reopel, conductor of orchestra 


Worcester County Light Opero 


Club, 21 Grand View Ave Con 
ductor: Anthony Wondolowski. Pres 
ident: Arthur E. Chase. Secretar) 

Mrs. Charles R. Phelps Atwood 
Hall, 800 The Chocolate Soldier, 


Dec. 10 and 11; 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Faust”, in 
June. 

Jewish Music Festival, 280 May 
St. Director: Cantor Hugo Ch. Ad 
ler. Conductor: David D. Kaplan 
Chorus, soloists, and orchestra 
Temple Emanuel, 1100. One concert, 
in May 

Stadium Festival, 11 Ward St 
Auspices: Catholic Charities, Diocese 
of Worcester. Director: The Very 
Rev. David C. Sullivan. Fitton Field, 
30,000. Outdoor Pops concert, in 
June. 


excerpts from 
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Alfred Mann, 


Mrs. P. O. Grif- 


director of the  fith, president of 
Newark Museum _ the Griffith Music 
Concerts Foundation 


Newark 





By Puitie Gorpon 


Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad St. President: Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith. Concert manager: Harry 
Mack. Educational director: Siebolt 
Frieswyck. Six concert series and 
various educational activities. 

At Mosque Theater, 3,500. Master 


Piano Series: Claudio Arrau, Nov. 
14; Myra Hess, Jan. 16; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Feb. 13; Leon Fleisher, March 20. 
Symphony Series: Boston Symphony, 


Dec. 7; Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 
11; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 15; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 9. 


Special Series: Berlioz’s “L’Enfance 
du Christ”, Little Orchestra Society, 
with Martial Singher, Leopold 
Simoneau, Mary Davenport, Donald 
Gramm, and Choral Art Society, Wil- 
liam Johnson, director, Dec. 9; “Three 
For Tonight”, with Marge and 
Gower Champion, Jan. 23; Feis 
Eirann Irish Festival Singers, March 
14; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
April 14. Young People’s Series: 
Little Orchestra Society, Nov. 20, Dec. 
11, Jan. 22, Feb. 5. Soloists: John 
Sebastian, Lisl Weil, Danny Daniels. 

At Griffith Auditorium, 400. Cham- 
ber Music Series: Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Joseph Fuchs, Lillian Fuchs, 
Artur Balsam. Jan. 20; Rococo En- 
semble, March 31. Young Artists 
Series: John David Ricca, pianist, 
Barbara Arnesen, soprano, Nov. 21; 
Jane Heitkamp, pianist, Ursula 
Krullis, mezzo-soprano, Feb. 20; Erik 
Hillman, pianist, Mary Joan Fiscella, 
soprano, March 27.. Educational ac- 
tivities: annual institute, Ada Hold- 
ing Miller, Dolf Swing, William S. 
Newman, Alice Howland, Sidney Ed- 
wards, Robert Conant, Oct. 23. Lec- 
ture courses: David Randolph, Leon 
Carson, Robert Pace, Tsuya Matsuki, 
Richard McClanahan, Thomas Rich- 


ner, November through February. 
Annual auditions: March through 
May. 


Jewish Community Center, 652 
High St. President: Joseph Kruger. 
Executive director: Bert Gold. Fuld 
Hall, 1,000. Hazomir Choral Society 
and Center Symphony, Mark Silver, 
conductor, dates to be announced. 


Newark Alumni Chorus, 694 Clin- 
ton Ave. Auspices: Newark Board 
of Education. Conductor: Dorothy I. 
Schneider. President : Humphry 
Smith. Arts High School Auditori- 
um, 900. Christmas concert and other 
concerts. 


Newark Museum, 43 Washington 
St. Director: Alfred Mann. Muse- 
um Court, 1,000. Five concerts; one 
special Christmas concert. Alfred 
Mann, recorder, Erwin Bodky, harpsi- 
chord, Joseph Marx, oboe, August 
Wenzinger, viola da gamba, Nov. 7; 
Jean Behrend, pianist, Dec. 5; Ameri- 
can String Quartet, Nina Valery, so- 
prano, Rudolph Goehr, pianist, Jan. 
9; Helen Boatright, soprano, Melvin 
Strauss, pianist, Feb. 6; Ruth Lurie, 
soprano, Frances. Blaisdell, flute, 
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Atlantic City 


NEW JERSEY 


Howard Vogt, William Diehl, March 
6. Special Christmas concert: Helen 
Boatright, William Diehl, Alfred 
Mann, Dec. 19. 





By Wittiam McMAHon 


The big event of the year was the 
opening of the New Garden Pier, fea- 
turing nationally known artists. Simi- 
lar programs, sponsored by the City 
of Atlantic City, are planned for this 
season. 


Atlantic City Symphony. Auspices: 
Atlantic City Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Van Lier Lanning. Pres- 
ident: Fred Fansler. Auditorium, At- 
lantic City High School, 2,500. Three 
regular concerts; three “bonus” con- 
certs. 


New Garden Pier. Auspices: City 
of Atlantic City. Director: William 
McMahon. Band Shell Arena, 2,000. 
Nightly concerts during the summer, 
featuring bands, orchestras and solo- 
ists (including Atlantic City Festival 
William 


Orchestra, McMahon, con- 
ductor). 

Community Concerts. President: 
George Buzby. Atlantic City High 
School Auditorium, 2,500. Ballets 
Espagnols, Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Yehudi Menuhin. 

Center Symphonette. Auspices: 
Jewish Community Center. Conduc- 
tor: Herman Fiedler. Manager: 


Harry Segal. Stern Auditorium, Com- 
munity Center, 500. Two concerts. 


Ventnor Summer Festival. Aus- 
pices: Ventnor City League. Chair- 
man: Joseph Adams. Secretary: Mrs. 
Nathan Hoffman. Ventnor Pier, 
1,200. 

Haddon Hall Symphonette. Con- 


Haddon Hall, 


ductor: Harold Ferrin. 


1,000. 
Choruses: Judean Choir, Abigale 
Hoffman, director; All-State 4H 


Chorus, William McMahon, director ; 
Crescendo Club, Carolyn M. Gerhard, 
director; Orpheus Club, Helen Jones 
May, director. 


Trenton 





Guglielmo Saba- 

tini, conductor of 

the Trenton Sym- 
phony 





For the first time in the history of 
the Trenton Symphony, one concert 
during the season will be sponsored 
by a local business firm. Another 
first this year is an Opera Night, in 
February, in which “La Traviata” 
will be given in concert form. 


Trenton Symphony, 234 E. State 
St. Auspices: Trenton Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Guglielmo 
Sabatini. President: Joseph D’An- 
nunzio. Manager: Emily Okun. Civic 
Auditorium, 1,926. Six subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Jacques Abram, 
Dec. 7; Robert Weede, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Walter Fredericks, Feb. 22; 
Herva Nelli, April 26. 





J. Albert Fracht, 
conductor of the 
Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Charleston 





By Hester B. FINGER 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Wilfred FE. Patterson. 
Secretary: Martha L. Patterson. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. 
George London, Nov. 15; Eugene 
Istomin, Dec. 9, Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, Feb. 12; Paganini Quartet, 
Feb. 3. 

Charleston Symphony. Conductor: 
J. Albert Fracht. President: Ruth 
Rubin. Secretary: Martha L. Patter- 
son. Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. 
Four concerts. Soloists: Saramae 
Endich, Nov. 29; Joan Geilfuss Cur- 
ley, Jan. 31; Camilla Wicks, March 
21; contest winner, April 12. 

Charleston Symphonietta. 
ductor: J. Albert Fracht. 
Gage Hall. 

Chamber Music Ensemble, Gibbes 
Art Gallery. Five concerts. 

Charleston Choral Society. 
rector: Vernon W. Weston. 
dent: Leon Culler. 
W. Weston. Memminger Auditori- 
um, 1,040. Two concerts—concert 
version “Faust”, April 19. 


Con.- 
Rehearsals : 


Di- 
Presi- 
Manager: Mary 


Anderson 





By Mary HELEN Burriss 


Anderson Symphony. Auspices: 
Anderson Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Robert E. Lovett. Pres- 
ident: Joseph Beard. Manager: Mrs. 
Rufus S. Hill. Recreation Center 
Auditorium, 2,500. Four  subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Cammie 
Broadway, pianist, Nov. 8; Symphony 
Chorus, Dec. 8; Frank Rogier, bari- 
tone, Feb. 18; Martha Hindman Wat- 
son, soprano, March 28. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: William D. Brown. Secre- 
tary: Carolyn Hodges. Recreation 
Center Auditorium, 2,500. Concert- 


gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
Nov. 18; Musical Americana, Nov. 


29; Song Masters, Jan. 17; Joseph 
Battista, Mar. 31. 


Spartanburg 





By Davi W. Rew 


Spartanburg Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Henry Janiec. President: Rev. 
Capers Satterlee. Twichell Auditori- 
um, Converse College, 2,000. Four 
symphony concerts; two youth con- 


certs; two festival concerts. Guest 
artists. 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 


dent: Robert H. Chapman. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,400. Leonard Warren, 
Dec. 12; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 13; St. 
Louis Symphony, Feb. 2; Piano Trio, 
April 18. 

Music Festival. Twichell Auditori- 





Henry Janiec, 

conductor of the 

Spartanburg 
Symphony 
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Edwin Gerschef Ma: 
ski, director of Lav 
the Spartanburg Uni 
Music Festival de 
bin: 
SOUTH CAROLINA J 
W 
tir 
D 
S1 
um, Converse College, 2,000. Direct: ‘ 
Edwin Gerschefski. Musical direct: Tas 
Henry Janiec. Opera producer-dire:- a 
tor: John Richards McCrae. You h P 
concert; “Carmen”; Spartanburg S 
Symphony, April 28, 29, 30. Chi 
Converse College School of Musi«. at 
Dean: Edwin Gerschefski. ‘Twichc'l A 


Auditorium, 2,000. Faculty ard gr 
uate recital series; opera worksh« 
“The Medium” and “Sunday Exct 
sion”, Jan. 15-17. Li. 
Independent music event:: ( 
Memorial Auditorium, 3,400. U. ( 








Navy Band, Nov. 26; Communi) 2 
Christmas Concert, Dec. 12; Lond 
Festival Ballet, Jan. 14. Twichell A: - ’ 
ditorium, Converse College, 2,0 
Thomas Brockman, Oct. 11; Civ M 
3and, newly organized this seas \ 
first concert in March. ( 
Mf 
\ 
Michaux Moody, William Haaker, 3 
manager,Rich- conductor of the : 
mond Civic Mu- Virginia Sym- 
sic Association phony, Richmond v 
{ 
e { 
| 
Richmond, Va. | 
By Evtse Moopy 


Civic Music Association. ai 
ager: Michaux Moody, John Marshall | 
Hotel. Mosque Auditorium, 4,650 ( 
Ballets Espagnoles, Oct. 26; Concert 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdar 
Nov. 22; Charles CL. Wagner Opera 
Company, Nov. 30; Anna Russell, 
Dec. 8; Philadelphia Orchestra, Jai 
3; Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 11; 
London Festival Ballet, Jan. 20; Yma 
Sumac and Company, Feb. 11; Vi 
toria de los Angeles, Feb. 24; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, March 21; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, April 2. 

Musician's Club of Richmond. 
President: Mrs. Binford Walford, 
3904 Chamberlayne. WRVA_ The- 
ater, 1,300. Rosalind Elias, Oct. 7 
Lois Marshall, Oct. 25; Societa 
Corelli, Jan. 14; Grant Johannesen, 
March 8; Theodor Uppman, April 1 


Virginia Symphony. Conducto: 
William Haaker, 2421 Park Av 
Spring tour of thirty concer 





throughout Virginia and nearby state 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. D 
rector: Leslie Cheek. Eight chambe: 
music concerts, with soloists. 

Other organizations: Richmon! 
Opera Group, Mable Maxon Stra‘ 
ling, director; Choral Society 
Richmond, Alton Howell, director. 
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two tours, Northern, Feb. 18 through 
March 1, Southern, March 18 through 
April 2. Odd Series soloists: Zino 
Francescatti, Nov. 3; repeated in 
Lisner auditorium, Nov. 4; Leonard 
Bernstein, Katharine Hansel, Mary 
Alyce Bennett, Rachel Koerner, Ann 
Sinclair, Harold Ronk, Nov. 17; 
Margaret Tolson, Dec. 8; Warner 
Lawson, guest conductor, Howard 
University Choir, Jan. 19; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Feb. 16; Artur Ru- 
binstein, April 6. Even Series solo- 
ists: Robert Casadesus, Nov. 10; 
Werner Lywen, Dec. 15; Paul Calla- 
way, guest conductor, Phyllis Cur- 
tin, Barbara Gibson, Jane Hobson, 
mt Lloyd, Mac Morgan, Kenneth 
nith, Washington Chamber Chorus, 
Ia i. 12, repeated in Lisner auditorium, 
Jan. 13; Dame Myra Hess, Jan. 26, 
in Lisner auditorium, Jan. 27; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Isaac Stern, Feb. 
Smith-Amherst Glee Clubs, March 2 
Clifford Curzon, March 16, in pet 
auditorium, March 17; University of 
Maryland Chorus April 13. 
Suburban College Park Concerts 


soloists: Roger Pries, Oct. 21; Robert 
Casadesus, Nov. 11; Alec Templeton, 
March 3; University of Maryland 
Chorus, April 14. Saturday Night 
Concerts soloists: Earl Wild, Nov. 


27; Faye Emerson and Skitch Hen- 
derson, Jan. 8; Alec Templeton, 
) Special Concerts soloists: 


arch 5. 


First Baptist, First Congregational, 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist, New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church 


Choirs, Dec. 4 and 5; Theodore 
\avagiannis, guest conductor, George 
Manos, Jan. 22. Special Concerts, 
listed: Second World Congress of 
Cardiology Convention, Sept. 16; 

Vashington Redskins, New York Gi- 
nts Football Game Intermission Con- 
ert Oct. 10; Georgetown University, 
Nov. 19; N ational Symphony Orches- 
tra Ball, Nov. 20; Military Surgeons 
Convention, Nov. 29; “Messiah”, 
Dec. 4, 5; Greek Benefit, Jan. 22; 
rinity College, March 6; Girl 
Scouts Birthday Concert, March 12. 
_ Patrick Hayes Concerts, 1108 G 
St., N.W. President and manager: 
Patrick Hayes. Constitution Hall, 
3,844; Capitol Theater, 3,430. Series 
\: Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
thestra, Nov. 23; Bach Aria Group, 
with National Presbyterian Church 
Choir, and orchestra, Nov. 28; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 9; Robert Casadesus, 
lan. 23; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 6; Wal- 
ter Gieseking, April 2. Series B: 
Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 12; Lon- 
don Festival Ballet, Jan. 25; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 15; Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Feb. 27; Wilhelm 
3ackhaus, March 6; De Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, April 3. Single 
events : Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, Sept. 21; Anna Russell, Dec. 
11; Ethel Waters, (Lisner auditori- 
um) Jan. 20, 21; London Festival 
3allet (Capitol Theater) Jan. 23, 24, 
25; Irish Singers from Dublin, Jan. 
30; Yma Sumac and Company, Feb. 
12; Marian Anderson, March 20; 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, March 


‘ ‘eae Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 
N.W. Manager: Constance Snow. 
Constitution Hall, 3,844. Eight Tues- 
day evening concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, beginning Nov. 2. 
Soloists and guest conductors: Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 30; Nathan Milstein, 
Jan. 4; Heitor Villa-Lobos, Jan. 25; 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Feb. 8; William 
Kincaid, March 8; Solomon, March 
22. Four Thursday evening concerts 
by the Boston Symphony, beginning 
Nov. 18. No announced soloists. 
National Gallery Concerts, Con- 
stitution Ave. and Sixth St. N.W. 
Musical director: Richard Bales. 
West Garden Court of the Gallery, 
1,000. Forty concerts on consecutive 
Sunday evenings, beginning Sept. 26, 
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including twelve by the National Gal- 
lery Orchestra. Soloists for the or- 
chestral concerts include Church of 
the Reformation Cantata Choir, 
Jeaneane Dowis, Hugh O’Meagher, 
Sylvia Meyer, George Steiner, Sam- 
uel Sorin, Peggy Zabawa, Jule 
Zabawa, and the Rev. Edmund Jen- 
nings Lee, narrator. Recitalists in- 
clude: pianists Jan Carlson, Monte 
Hill Davis, Natalie Hinderas, Jerome 


Rappaport; violinists Giovanni Baga- 
rotti, George Steiner, Zwei Zeitlin; 
singers Dona Acin, David Baker, 


Herta Glaz, Roland Hayes; chamber 
groups, the |Mannes-Gimpel-Silva 
Trio, Steiner Quartet, Washington 
String Quartet; and the American 
Duo; Mozart Trio; Marcella De- 
Cray, harp; Albert Tipton, flute; 
U. S. Naval Academy Choir. 
Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, E. Capitol St. and Independence 
Ave., S.E. Auspices: Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation, Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
Nicholas Longworth Foundation. 
Coolidge Auditorium, 528. Chamber- 
music concerts, usually on Friday eve- 
nings including to date: Budapest 
Quartet, New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet, Seymour Barab, John Barrows, 
Vera Brodsky, Norman Dello Joio, 
Ernest Harrison, Robert Payson Hill, 
Alice Howland, David Kalina, Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Robert Koff, Norman 
Lamb, Donald Latuchy, Wallace 
Mann, Emerson Meyers, Lois 
Schaefer, Dorothy Stahl, Edward 
Steuermann, Leonard Warren, Ar- 
thur Winograd, Harold Wright. 
Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 


sin Aves., N.W. Auspices: Washing- 
ton Cathedral. Director: Paul Calla- 


way. Washington Cathedral, 2,500. 
Verdi “Requiem”, with Adele Addi- 
son, Eunice Alberts, Leslie Chabay, 
and Kenneth Smith, Nov. 17; Ber- 
lioz’s “L’Enfance Du Christ”, with 
Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, Mac Mor- 
gan, Kenneth Smith, Wallace Mann, 
Spencer Sinatra, Sylvia Meyer, Dec. 
27; Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, 
with Adele Addison, Eunice Alberts, 
David Lloyd, Kenneth Smith, April 
25. 

American University Chamber 
Music Society, Massachusetts Ave. at 
Nebraska Ave., N.W.  Auspices: 
American __ University. Director : 
George Steiner. Clendenen Hall, 700. 
Five Tuesday evening concerts by the 
American University Quartet, with 
assisting instrumentalists. Five con- 
certs, American University Orchestra, 
George Steiner director. 

Chamber Arts Society, Michigan 
Ave. and Fourth St., N.E. Auspices: 
Catholic University of America Mu- 
sic Department. Director: Emerson 
Meyers. Music Building Auditorium, 
284. Five campus concerts by the 
Catholic University Quartet, with as- 
sisting instrumentalists. 

Phillips Gallery Concerts, 
2ist St., N.W. Auspices: 
Memorial Art Gallery. 
the director, in charge of music: 
Elmira Bier. Music Room, 150. Con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons and Mon- 
day evenings, October through June. 

Corcoran Gailery of Art, 17th St 
and New York Ave., N.W. Auspices: 
Corcoran Gallery, and individual spon- 
sors. Six monthly Tuesday evening 
concerts beginning Oct. 12. Atrium, 
500. Ensembles and soloists: Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra, Oct. 12; Eu- 


1600 
Phillips 
Assistant to 


gene Haynes, Nov. 9; Frascati Trio, 
Dec. 14; Mac Morgan, Jan. 25; New 
Art Wind Quintet, Feb. 22; Paga- 


nini Quartet, March 8. 

Carter Barron Amphitheater Con- 
certs, 1107 7th St. N. W. Auspices: 
Super Attractions, Inc. President: 
Irvin Feld. Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater, Rock Creek Park, 4,000. 
Nine summer outdoor concerts by the 
National Symphony, Howard Mitchell 
conducting, on alternate evenings be- 


ginning June 21. Soloists: Dorothy 
Kirsten, June 21; Ethel Smith, June 
23; Anna Russell, June 25; Herva 


Nelli, Jan Peerce, June 27; Dorothy 
Maynor, June 29; Alec Templeton, 


July 1; Mischa Elman, July 3; San- 
roma, July 5; Roberta Peters, July 
7; Ballet Theater, July 9 through 


24; José Greco and Company, 
through Aug. 7. 

Howard University Concerts, 2401 
Sixth St. N.W. Auspices: Howard 
University School Of Music. Chair- 
man: Cecil C. Cohen. Andrew Ran- 
kin Memorial Chapel, 500. Viviane 
Bertolami, Dec. 2; Katharine Bacon, 
Jan. 6; Alyne Dumas Lee, Feb. 24; 
Gunnar Johansen, March 24. 

Friends of Music at Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1703 32nd St., N. W. Auspices 
Harvard University. Director: John 
Thacher. Chamber music concerts. 

Military bands: U. S. 
Col. George Howard, 
U. S. Army, Capt. 


July 29 


Air Force, 
solling Field; 
Hugh Curry, Fort 


Myer, Virginia; U. S. Marine, Lt. 
Col. William Santelmann, Marine 
Hdats., Arlington Ridge Road and 


Columbia Pike; U.S. Navy, Lt. Cmdr. 
Charles Brendle r, Naval Gun Facto ry. 


Evansville, Ind. 





Evansville Philharmonic. 
Evansville Philharmonic 
Association, 350 Court St. 
Minas Christian. 
Rue. Coliseum, 
Soloists: Vera 
Eva Likova, Dec. 6; 
stein, Jan. 31 


Auspices : 
Orchestra 
Conductor : 

President: Bernard 
2,800. Five concerts 
Franceschi, Oct. 25; 
Artur Rubin 
; Raya Garbousova, Feb 


28. 

Musicians’ Club of Evansville, 
Museum of Fine Arts and History, 
216 N. W. Second St. President: Mrs 
E. H. Yates. Coliseum, 2,800. Robert 
Casadesus, Oct. 14; Richard Tucker, 
Nov. 14; Mata and Hari, Dec. 10; 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 2; 


Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, 
March 24. (The club also provides 
scholarships to high-school students. ) 


Evansville College. Department of 
Music. Directors: Wesley Shepard 
and Margaret Taylor Shepard. Little 
Symphony, Norman Heim, conductor ; 
Symphonic Band, Wesley Shepard, 
conductor; A Cappella Choir, Mar 
garet Taylor Shepard, director 


Germany 
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An all-American cast, to  whicl 
Dorothy Fisher, alto, and Adair 
McGowan, bass, have been added, will 


present “The Medium” and “The 


Telephone.” 





The Seventh Army Orchestra is 
making a considerable name jor itself 
in Germany, quite apart from its pet 
formances with the opera group. This 
remarkable organization consists en 
tirely of enlisted men, many wl 
had already played in professional or 
chestras before receiving their “greet 
ings” from Uncle Sam. High army 
officials, realizing the powertul factor 
for international good will that 
an orchestra represents, have be« 
increasingly interested in tl rches 
tra’s welfare and in creating condi 


it can flouris! Phe 
a cultur 


tions under which 
orchestra’s value as 


ganda instrument is, in fact, inesti- 
mable. The appearance of a full sy 
phony orchestra in army 
conducted by a young American als 
in uniform, has made an , 
on yoreens in Germany, where one 
apt to belittle America’s iltural 


achievements 
The present 
Sche rmerhorn, 


conductor, Kennet! 


took over from James 


Dixon in July of 1954. Since that 
time he has led the orchestra in pub 
lic concerts, attended chiefly by Ge: 
mans, in every large city ot the lar 
and in many smaller ones as well 
These concerts, sponsored in_ the 
American zone either by * Arn 
alone or jointly with the State De 
partment, and in the French and Brit 
ish zones under State Department 
auspices, are free to the 
are without exception pla bef 
packed houses 
Extensive Repertoire 

The rchestra’s repertoir - extel 
sive, including symphonies by Bee 
thoven, Schubert, Brahms and M 
zart; violin concertos by Braht 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Tcl 
kovsky (Stanley Plummer f Los 
Angeles, soloist); the Schumann ar 
the Fourth Beethoven pian ncert 
(Charles Rosen, soloist) Bart 
Third P iano Concerto (Paul M 
soloist) and various shorter pieces 
Among contemporary works are Coy 
land’s “El Salon Mexico Barber 
Adagio tor Strings, Creston’s S«¢ 
ond Symphony, and Hi 
“Metamorphoses on a Theme 
Weebe r 

The Seventh Army ( sti 
today at full strength: woodwind 
three, four horns, three trumpets, 
hree trombones, tuba, three percus 
sionists and a corresponding! 
string section. The termination of the 
layers’ military service constitute 

stant problem, which is now be 
ng solved | a central office Was 
ngton that is regularly on t 

I place ent 








REORGANIZATION. 


Involved 


in the formation of 


the Music Associates of Aspen, which will operate the 
musical portion of the Colorado summer institute 
are Courtland D. Barnes, Jr., chairman; Walter P. 


Paepcke, president of 
Humanistic Studies; 
chairman of the 


the Aspen 
and Mack Harrell, 


Administrative Board for 


Institute for 
baritone. 
music 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Transcontinental Tour 


Marie Powers in The Medium” 


preceded by "The Telephone” 


Double Bill by Gian-Carlo Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Produced by Lawrence, Kanter & Pratt | 


American Debut 


Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 
and his orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-H fe Director 
' 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Bre Brown 














The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


American 
Debut 


Conductor Herbert von Karajan "” 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra _ 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast Tour 


Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd <s —“(ts—C*é‘~ UF rt 


By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International 
Edith. Moeller, G Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
iss  _ Wirtuosi di Roma_ Retum of 
with Ornella Santoliquido & Massimo Amfitheatrof 

By arr. with A. Morini 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 


The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd ____(10 persons) | 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


8th racanaeed Season 
_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Trapp Family Singers 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & &Judd (with pianist) 





Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 





Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill &sudd OTe sabe —s 
The Angelaires 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold ae Harp Quintet — 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 


American Debut 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra wrt 


_Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor — 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist — 





| dent: G. C. 
| torium 





Mrs. H. Maxwell, 
manager of Fa- 
mous Artists Ltd. 


Irwin Hoffman, 
conductor, V an- 
couver Symphony 


Vancouver 





By B. CLYNE 


Vancouver Symphony, 570 Seymour 
St. Auspices: Vancouver Symphony 


Society. Conductor: Irwin Hoffman. 
President: Mrs. H. R. Malkin. Man- 
ager: R. de L. Philips. Orpheum 
Theater, 2,780. Twelve subscription 


concerts. Soloists: Don Garrard, Oct. 


17; Adele Marcus, Oct. 31; Zara 
Nelsova, Nov. 14; Mischa Elman, 
Dec. 12; Byron Janis, Jan. 23; Solo- 


Nathan Milstein, Feb. 


mon, Feb. 6; 


20; William Primrose, March 6; 
Jorge Bolet, March 20. 
Children’s Concerts, 570 Seymour 


Auspices: Women’s Committee of 
the Vancouver Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Jean de Rimanoczy. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. George Norgan. Georgia 
Auditorium, 2,500. Eight concerts. 

Famous Artists Limited, 525 Sey- 
mour St. Manager: Mrs. Maxwell. 
Georgia Auditorium, 2,500. Romberg 
Festival, Oct. 27; Alexandra Danil- 
ova and her Ensemble, Nov. 8; De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Feb. 22; Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, Feb. 26; Jascha 


Heifetz, March 8; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, March 11; Jan Peerce, April 
2; George London, April 23; Roberta 
Peters, June 6. 


Vancouver Junior Symphony, 1431 
30th St., Hollyburn, B. C. Auspices: 
Vancouver Junior Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Jean de Rimanoczy. Presi- 
Garside. School Audi- 
and others. Two concerts. 

British Columbia Musical Festival, 
602 Province Bldg. Auspices: Knights 
of Pythias, in co-operation with the 
Vancouver Daily Press. President: 
— Brown. Georgia Auditorium, 


CANADA 


2,500. Two benefit concerts, in fall 
and spring; spring festival, April 14- 
? 

Vancouver Women's Musical Club, 
3205 W. King Edward Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. J. T. Dawson. Secretary: 
Mrs. G. A. Godfrey. Hotel Vancouver 
Ballroom, 1,000; Art Gallery, 500; 
Stanley Theater. Herta Glaz, Oct. 6; 
Maxim Schapiro, Nov. 3; Esther 
Glazer, Nov. 24; Donald Gramm, Jar 
12; young — group, Feb. 2; Paul 
Doktor, Feb. 23. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 476° 
W. Second Ave. President: Mrs. Wa 
ter Hauschka. Georgia Auditoriun 
2,500. Cassenti Players, Oct. 25; Gril 
ler Quartet, Jan. 13; Trio di Triest: 
Feb. 17; Vegh Quartet, March 31. 

Oratorio Society, 5110 Willow S 
Director: Thomas Jankins. President 
W. G. Murrin. Secretary: Patrici 
Colquhoun. Two concerts. 

Bach Choir, 4018 \W. 18th Ave 
Director: Mrs. Lawrence R. Clude 
ray. President: Mrs. A. S. Crol 
Secretary: Olive M. Burchill. Georgi 
Auditorium, 2,500. Two concerts. Solc 
ist, first concert, “Messiah”, Dubli 
version: Lois Marshall. 

Community Arts Council, Music 
Section, 581 Granville St. Auspices 
Community Arts Council of Vancou 
ver. President: Mrs. William Roat 


Quebec 
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competition, March 12; Société Tele 


mann, March 28 


Théo. Genest, Palais Montcalm 
Societa Corelli, Oct. 9; Salzburg 
Marionettes, Oct. 17; others. 


Société Telemann. Director: Rich 
ard Perrier, 9 Learmonth, Quebec 
Recorder ensemble (blockflote) 40 
members. 

Les Chanteurs de la Colline. Di 


rector: Maurice Montgrain. Par 
liament Bldg. 
Opera Junior. Director: Maurice 


Montgrain. Palais Montcalm. 
Laval University Choir. Director 
Father E. Fortier. 
la Chorale du Belvédére. Di- 
rector: Patricia Poitras. 





Cohen Artists mae, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Sergei Denham, Director 





MARY HUNTER'S 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Broun 


Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: senate dene: & Brown 





Dance Satirists 


NEW! 
(20 Persons) 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


runs rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








FRevenicoRey and PILAR Gomez 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Spanish and Latin American Dancers | 
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_Columbia Artists Management Inc._ 
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Pa | Binoetl CAMILLA TOSSY LEONARD 
rsonal Direction oH]: ° : 
fedeee, o'Nett & Jace || Williams Spivakovsky —— Pennario 
“ Soprano Violinist Seiduta Piano Pianist 
CLAUDIO | oan RISE 
Personal Direction 
Arrau Coppicus, Schang & Brown | Swa rthout Stevens 
Baldwin Piano Pianist =| Mezzo-Soprano Mezzo-Soprano 
ss LICIA V k S YI-KWEI 
| Vronsky ze 
Du ncan Albanese . Bass-Baritone 
Baritone Metopon, Son Premise, Mla & Babin ALFRED and HERBERT 
3 Pe i | Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists Teltschik 
(S , ° Personal Direction Duo-Pianists 
aici — Bjoerling Kurt Weinhold — 
EUGENE | _ ROSE Tem pleton 
° MARIO Pianist 
List Braggiotti Bampton ROMAN 
Pianist Pianist Soprano Toten be rg 
GEORGE ETHEL BARRYMORE FRANCES Violinist 
London Colt Bible DOROTHY 
Bass-Baritone Segrane Mezzo-Soprano Wa renskjold 
LOIS " r oe war Soprano 
Marsha Casse oo 
Soprano Elman Viet Baritone Yeend 
MILDRED NADINE — 
P RUDOLF C 
. onner 
Miller idinaiiiieae Firkusny 7 Soprano Personal Direction 
Pianist JON Andre Mertens 
Sarai CARROLL ~ Crain 
Primrose Chien 7 PAUL 
Violist Vielladet LISA Ba d u ra 5 kod a 
ro inster Records 
-Sanroma SYMON | Della Casa << 
Baldwin Piano Pianist | Coldberg | IGOR N | kola idi 
EDWIN | Violinist | Gori n Contralto 
Steffe | SASCHA ; | Baritone T anal 
paritore | Gorodnitzki WITOLD ours: 
— rarit | Malcuzynski oe 
Pianist 
Stoska url DOROTHY Personal Direction 
. | ‘Soprano ; i Maynor Horace J. Parmelee 
. Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas Soprano 
Whittemore | NAN YEHUDI MILDRED 
& Lowe | Merriman Menuhin Dilling 
Baldwin Piano Duo-Pianists Mezzo-Soprano Violinist Harpist 
CAMILLA i a oe MONA HERMAN 
Lily Pons 
Wicks ay Paulee Godes 
irstiaas Violinist Metropolitan, Sam Francisco Operas 7 me Mezzo-Soprano ‘ ; Pianist 
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NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 
Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY. 
Bennett Lipkin. 
903 City Hall. 

MospiLeE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Edvard Fendler. 
Manager: Mrs. Edward Fields. 1950 Hunter 
Ave. 

MONTGOMERY SYMPHONY. 
Glyde. Manager: 
1905 


Conductor: Arthur 
Manager: Betty Danneman. 


Conductor: Edgar 
James Robbins. P. O. Box 


Arizona 


PHOENIX SYMPHONY. Conductor: Leslie Hodge. 
Manager: Mrs. Harvey Zorn. 19 E. Coronado 
Rd. 


Tucson SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 


Manager: Charlotte Donahue. 2719 E. Broad- 
way. 
Arkansas 


ARKANSAS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Sidney Pal- 
mer. 1107 Cumberland Ave., Little Rock. 
Fort SmitH SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold 


Geiler. Manager: Fred Krock. 502 N. 15th St. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS-FAYETTEVILLE SyYM- 

PHONY. Conductor: Marx J. Pales. 
California 


HIGHLAND PARK SYMPHONY. Conductor: Con- 
stantine Callinicos. 127 South Ave., Los An- 
geles, 42. 

INGLEWoop SYMPHONY 
1000 Turo Ave 

Lonc BEACH PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Robert 
Resta. Manager: Marian Higgins. 408 E. First 
ho 

Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC. 
Wallenstein 
Fifth St. 

MARIN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Clinton Lewis. 
P. O. Box 403, San Rafael. 

Mopesto SYMPHONY Conductor: Frank Man- 
cini. P, 0. 30x 1860. 

OAKLAND SYMPHONY. 
Manager: R. E. 
Piedmont. 

PASADENA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Richard Lert. 
Manager: Mrs. William C. Young. 181 S. Los 
Robles Ave 

PENINSULA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Aaron Sten. 
P. O. Box 732, Redwood City. 

SACRAMENTO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. Manager: Mrs. Sheldon Brandenburger. 
529 Ochsner Bldg. 

SAN Dteco PHILHARMONIC 
Russ Auditorium. 

SAN Francisco SympHony. Conductor: Enrique 
Jorda. Manager: Howard K. Skinner. War 
Memorial Opera House. 

San LEANDRO Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Ben- 
jamin M. Herring. 8267 Totten St., Castro 
Valley 


Conductor: Ernst Gebert. 


Conductor: Alfred 
Manager: Alice Taylor. 427 W. 


Conductor: Orley See. 
Hillegas. 48 Wildwood Ave., 


Guest conductors. 


SANTA Rosa SympHony. Conductor: George 
Trombley. Manager: Loyd K. Wood. P. O. 
sox 404 


VALLEJO SyMpHONY,. Conductor: Virl M. Swan. 
12 Monte Vista. 


Colorado 


CoLtorADo Sprincs SYMPHONY. Conductor: Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. Manager: Lucinda Shutt. 1018 
E. Willamette Ave 

DENVER SYMPHONY Conductor: Saul Caston. 
Manager: Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 

Fort Cottins Civic SyMpHOoNY. Conductor: Will 
Schwartz. Manager: W. O. Eddy. 509 Rem- 
ington St. ; 

GOLDEN Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Thomas 
Facey. President: Lute Parkinson. 1900 Ford St. 

GREELEY PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Henry T. 
Ginsburg. Manager: Elizabeth Anderson. P. O. 
30x 1238. 

PueBLo CIvic 
Eisenberg. 


SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter 


Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT SYMPHONY. Conductor: Daniel Sai- 
denberg. Manager: Stewart Baker. 991 Broad 
St., Bridgeport. 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
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Victor Norman. Manager: 
RFD #5, Norwich. 
Hartrorp SyMPHONY. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 
Manager: Mrs. Louis E. Molans. 800 Main St. 
New Haven Sympuony. Conductor: Frank 
srieff. Manager: Harold Kendrick. 70 College 
at: 
Norwalk SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Quinto Maga- 
nini. Manager: Iden Kerney. P. O. Box 174. 
STAMForD SyMPHONY. Conductor: Tibor Serly. 
Manager: Benson Snyder. 
WATERBURY Civic ORCHESTRA. 
DiCecco. Manager: Sylvia 
Main St. 


Elizabeth Gourd. 


Conductor: Mario 
Meyers. 57 N 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
Richard Bales. 
ington. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. Manager: John S. Edwards. 2002 
P. St.. NW, Washington. 

WASHINGTON Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor : 
Hendrick Essers. Manager: Robert S. Taylor. 
3149 16th St., NW, Washington. 


Florida 


Daytona BeacH SyMpHOoNyY. Conductor: Frank 
Miller. Manager: Henry DeVerner. Peabody 
Auditorium 

FLoripA SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Manager: Robert Craig. P. 
lando. 

FirortipA West Coast SyMpHONY. Conductor: 
Alexander Bloch. Manager: David Cohen, P. O 
30x 1107, Sarasota. 

Greater PENSACOLA SYMPHONY. Conductor: N. 
C. Dufresne. 1584 E. Cervantes St. 

JACKSONVILLE SyMmpHONY. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. Manager: Robert E. Ralston 
216 W. Beaver St. 

Sr. Petrerspurc SymMpHOoNY. Conductor: Leon 
Poulopoulos Manager: Bart Bryan 1900 
Lakeview Ave. 

TAMPA PHILHARMONIC Conductor : Lyman 
Wiltse. Manager: Walter C. West. P. O. Box 
2242. 

University oF MrtAmrt SyMPHONY 
Tohn Bitter. Manager: Marie Volpe. 
30x 368, Coral Gables. 


ORCHESTRA. Conductor : 
National Gallery of Art, Wash- 


Frank Miller. 
Box 782, Or- 


Conductor: 


r. ©: 


Georgia 


ATLANTA SympPHONY. Conductor: Henrv Sopkin. 
Manager: Leslie C. White. 215 Peachtree St., 


SAVANNAH SYMPHONY 
Kellev. Manager: 
9 FE. Bav St. 


Idaho 


BotseE Civic SyMPHONY 
Von der Heide 
Fort St 


Conductor: Chauncy 
Maj. Gen. Henry B. Sayler 


Conductor: Henry J. 
Manager: Ernest Green. 1207 


Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON-NoRMAL SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Désiré Defauw. Manager: W. J. Colton. P. O. 
30x 375. 

Cricaco BUSINESSMEN’S OrCHESTRA. Conductor: 
George Dasch. Manager: Allan Carpenter. 200 
E. Ontario St. 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. 
Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. Michigan 
Ave. 

CoMMUNITY SYMPHONY OF CHIcAco. Conductor: 
Leon Stein. Secretary: Hazelle L. Collins. 33 
No. Lasalle St. 

Eiatn Civic SympHony. Conductor: Douglas 
Steensland. Elgin Community College, Elgin. 
KNnox-GALesnurc SyMPHONY. Conductor: Gilbert 

Wilson. 1306 N. Cedar St., Galesburg. 

Oak PAarK-River Forest SympnHony. Conductor: 
Gladys Welge. Manager: Paul Hippensteel, 
1100 Clinton Ave., Oak Park. 

ProrrA SympHoNy. Conductor: Rudolph Reiners. 
Manager: George FE. Landon. Shrine Mosque. 

Quincy SymMpHoNyY. Conductor: George Irwin. 
Manager: Mrs. Hal Culp. 300 Main St. 


SPRINGFIFLD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harry Farb- 
man. Manager: Simon Friedman. 
Bldg. 

West SupursAN Sympuwony. Conductor: Karl 
Schulte. 31 E. Ogden Ave., La Grange. 


726 Reisch 






Indiana 


CoLtumBus SYMPHONY. Conductor: G. 
Kitzinger. 1601 Washington St. 

EVANSVILLE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Minas 
Christian. Manager: Bernard V. Rue 350 
Court St. 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC. 


Chester 


Conductor: Igor 


Buketoff. Manager: Helen Riordan. 201 \W. 
Jefferson St. 

Gary Civic SYMPHONY Conductor: Irwin 
Fischer. P. O. Box 504. 


SymMpHONY. Conductor: Fabien 
Manager: Alan Meissner. Murat 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sevitzky. 
Theatre. 

LAFAYETTE SYMPHONY. 
Wilson. 
St. 

MICHIGAN City SYMPHONY. 
J. Myron. 
lyn. 

Muncie SympHony. Conductor: Robert Har- 
greaves. 601 N. Hawthorn Dr. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Conductor: Ernst Hoffman. Manager: George 
A. Smith. 3632 N. Pennsylvania St. 

SoutH BEND SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edv 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt. 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. 

TeRRE Haute Civic 
James W. Barnes. 


Conductor: Thomas E. 
Manager: Robert Smith. 2414 Lamb 


Conductor: Palmer 
Manager: Roy Hibner. 2712 Ros- 


i) 


SYMPHONY Conduct 
2300 S. Eighth St 


lowa 


Cepar Rapips SyMPHONY. Conductor: He: 


P.O. Box 


Denecke. Manager: Keith Broman. 
1414. 
DrAKE-Des MoINES SYMPHONY. Conduct 


Frank Noyes. Manager: Robert Stuhr. Dra<e 
University, Des Moines. 

Sioux City SymMpHony. Conductor: Leo Ku 
ski. Manager: Gladys M. Lerch. 402 Comme 
Bldg 

Tri-City SympHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Piero 
Bellugi. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 2915 
Middle Rd., Davenport. 

WatTerRLoo SyMPHONY. Conductor: Otto Jelinek 
Manager: Lloyd Turner. 111 Easton St. 


Kansas 
BETHANY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Llovd Sne 
Manager: Frank Pedroja. Bethany Colle 


Lindsborg, Kans. 

Topeka Civic SyMpHONy. Conductor: Everett 
Fetter. Manager: Mrs. A. J. Schober. 1421 
Plass. 

WicuHIta SymMpHoNy. Conductor: James P. Rob- 
ertson. Manager: Alan Watrous. 213 S. Water 


Kentucky 


LovuIsvILLE OACHESTRA. Conductor: Robert WI 
ney. Manager: R. H. Wangerin. 830 S. 4th St 


Louisiana 


BATtoN Rouce SYMPHONY. 
Cooper. 330 Laurel St. 
New ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Manager: Thon 

A. Greene. 605 Canal St. 

SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President: William Rountree ru 
30x 4057. 


Maine 


Co_py COMMUNITY SYMPHONY. 
manno F. Comparetti. 
38 Morill Ave. 

PorTLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Richard Bur- 
gin. Manager: Clinton Graffam. P. O. Bi 
1905. 


Maryland 


3ALTIMORE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Massin 
Freccia. Manager: Robert E. MacIntyre. 800 
Cathedral St. 

MONTGOMERY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Chester 
Petranek. Manager: Donald E. Deyo. 98 
Rosensteel Ave. 


Conductor: Emil 


Conductor: E 
Manager: Alan Linds: 


Massachusetts 


Boston Pops OrcHEstTRA. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr., Hunt- 
ington and Massachusetts Aves. 

Boston SymMpHONy. Conductor: Charles Munc! 


(Continued on page 288) 
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I I sb 3p. 4 oo a0 016 ae 0) w dies STUDY IN PIANISSIMO 
Circle Choral Citation R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commission 
aaah a we Malaise 80: avn hee: & a SYMPHONY NO, I! 
R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commission 
c A RMI N A eee VARIAZIONI 
R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commission 
ee ee DIE ZAUBERGEIGE, OVERTURE 
F. MAHLER-—Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
GOTTFRIED von EINEM...... CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA, OP. 4 
BY CARL ORFF W. STEINBERG—Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
American Premiere, Jan. 10, 1954 GOTTFRIED won EINEM...........2020eceeeees MEDITATIONS 
by G. Camajani, University of San R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commission 
Francisco Schola Cantorum 8 ere VIOLA CONCERTO 
2 W. PRIMROSE, W. STEINBERG—Aspen Institute of Music 
erforma ' : 
nees this season PEGGY GLANVILLE-HICKS.......... THE TRANSPOSED HEADS 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra M. von BOMHARD—Louisville Philharmonic Opera Commission 
M. Freccia, conducting : en — , ; ee 
; a Ss FANTASY FOR PIANO & ORCHESTRA 
Boston University Chorus & Orch. J. HARRIS, R. HARRIS—Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
L. Stokowski, conduc 
oe. rene i ee ee SYMPHONIC EPIGRAM (CBS) 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra D. MITROPOULOS—N. Y. Philharmonic Society (BMI Commission) 
F. Reiner, conducting 

ae ne ROLF LIEBERMANN. .CONCERTO FOR JAZZ BAND & ORCHESTRA 
F. REINER—Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Cincinnati Music Festivals 
T. Johnson, conducting 


oe Se re DOUBLE-TROUBLE 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra M. von BOMHARD—Louisville Philharmonic Opera Commission 
( al “a “ ic g 

7. eh. NS inci eh achiamenin nue sues 1 werk CATULLI CARMINA 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Stanford University Chorus and Orchestra 
A. enmnines, commer Sha etn ice divin a whed.aeiee each ENTRATA 
Louisville Philharmonic Chorus F. MAHLER—Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
i eC MARIO PERAGALLO...................... VIOLIN CONCERTO 


National Symhony Orchestra 
W. Lawson, conducting 


J. FUCHS, C. MUNCH—Boston Symphony Orchestra 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER....VARIATIONS FOR PIANO & ORCH. 
Ojai Festivals B. OWEN, R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commiss 


L. Morton, conducting 


eo Be ee ree BOOK OF THE SEVEN SEALS 
Royal Conservatory of Music J. KRIPS—Cincinnati Music Festivals 
B. Neel, conducting ili iiie aa = : sili atlanta weenie 
NIKOS SKALKOTTAS................... FIVE GREEK DANCES 
University of Mich. May Festival D. MITROPOULOS—N. Y. Philharmonic Society 
i+ FOE, COnENCINE CAMEOS GURUNAGH................. SINFONIETTA FLAMENCA 
University of New Mexico R. WHITNEY—Louisville Philharmonic Society Commission 
B. Foamerien, commmctiong ALEXANDRE TANSMAN................ ISAIAH THE PROPHET 
University of San Francisco F. WAXMAN—Wiestside Jewish Community Center, Los Angeles 
G. Camajeni, conducting ALEXANDRE TANSMAN................... SINFONIA PICCOLA 
V. GOLSCHMANN-St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
ee ee er X-MAL REMBRANDT, opera 
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Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Huntington 
and Massachusetts Aves. 

BrocKTtoN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Rodney F. 
May. Manager: Phillip Regnell. 21 Doris Ave. 

Carpe ANN SympHoNy. Conductor: Francis Find- 
lay. Manager: Sam Gordon. 36 Eastern Point 
Rd., Gloucester. 

Civic SympHony or Boston. Conductor: Paul 
Cherkassky. Manager: Ethel Gerard. 244 
Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain. 

LowELL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Julius 
Woessner. 263 E. Merrimack St. 

PIONEER VALLEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Russell 
Stanger. Manager: Francis H. Maaz. P. 
Box 268, Greenfield. 

READING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Weston L. 
Brannen. Manager: Charles F. Doughty. 43 
Oak Ridge Rd. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. 
Leslie. Manager: J. 
Chestnut St. 


Conductor: Alexander 
Richard Keating. 49 


Michigan 


3ATTLE CREEK SYMPHONY. Conductor: Roger 
Parkes. Manager: Susan Ferguson. 720 Post 
Bldg. 

Derroir SyMpHONY. Conductor: Paul Paray. 
Manager: Howard Harrington. Masonic Temple. 

Dow SyMpHony. Conductor: Wilford Crawford. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 

Fiint SyMpHony. Conductor: Raymond Ger- 
kowski. Manager: Robert Meszko. Oak Grove 
Campus. 

Granp Rapips SyMPHONY. Conductor: Désiré 
Defauw. Manager: Theodore J. Beyne. 1153 
Alexander St., S.E. 

HAMTRACK PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frank 
Grabowski. Manager: Edward Gajec. 2322 
Sotsford St. 

HILLspALE SyMPHONy. Conductor: Edwyn H. 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Jack Watson. 41 S. 
Broad St. 

Jackson SyMpHONY. Conductor: Pedro Paz. 
President: C. A. Schoen. 229 N. Wisner St. 
KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Herman 
Felber. Executive secretary: Mary A. Agar. 

329 S. Park St. 

LANSING Civic SYMPHONY. 
Tata. 421 S. Jenison St. 

PLYMOUTH SYMPHONY. Conductor: Wayne Dun- 
lap. Manager: Maxfield Stroup. P. O. Box 99. 

PontiAc SyMPHONY. Conductor: Francesco Di 
Blasi. Manager: George Eckroth. Pontiac 
State Bank Bldg. 

Roya Oak SymMpHoNyY. Conductor: William H. 
3oyer. 418 N. Washington Ave. 

Sacinaw Civic SympHony. Conductor: Josef 
Cherniavsky. 

SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henri 
Nosco. 18285 Redfern Ave., Detroit. 


Conductor: Romeo 


Minnesota 


DuLutH SyMpHONY. Conductor: Hermann Herz. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 
Fercus FALts SympHony. Conductor: Frank C. 

Hedlund. 335 N. Whitford St. 

MANKATO SYMPHONY. Conductor: John Dennis. 
Manager: Guy S. Flanagan. 328 Center St. 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Antal Do- 
rati. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 110 Northrop 

Memorial Auditorium. 

RocHESTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold Cooke. 
Boston Bldg. 

St. Paut Civic SympHony. Guest conductors. 
c/o Macalester College. 


Mississippi 
Jackson SympHony., Conductor: Theodore C. 
Russell. 236 E. Capitol St. 


Missouri 


INDEPENDENCE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Franklin 
Weddle. Manager: Henry L. Livingston. The 
Auditorium. 

KANSAS City PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Hans 
Schwieger. Temporary manager: Robert Town- 
send. 209 Altman Bldg. 

St. Louts PHILHARMONIC. 
Gerhart. P. O. Box 591. 

Sr. Louis SympnHony. Conductor: Vladimir 
Golschmann. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1176 Arcade Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD Civic SyMpHONY. Conductor: David 
Blumenthal. Manager: Elisabeth D. Ingram. 


Conductor: Russell 


316 South Ave. 
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Montana 


3ILLINGS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert L. 
Staffanson. P. O. Box 602. 

Great FALLs SymMPpHOoNy. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. 505 Fourth Ave. N. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: LeRoy Bauer. 
Nebraska State College. 

LincoLN SyMPHONY. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
Manager: D. A. Lienemann. 436 Stuart Bldg. 

OMAHA SyMpuHONY. Conductor: Richard E. Dun- 
can. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 22nd and 
Dodge Sts. 


Nevada 


Reno Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Theodore H. 
Post. Manager: Felton Hickman. c/o Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 


New Jersey 


ATLANTIC Ciry SyMPHONY. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. Manager: E. W. Fansler. Suite 10, 
Central Pier. 

New Jersey SyMpHONY. (Serves Montclair and 
Orange.) Conductor: Samuel Antek. Man- 
ager: Mrs. Bryant Peacock. 16 Lackawanna 
Plaza, Orange. 

PATERSON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Walter 
Schoeder. Manager: Frank Salerno. 41 Mi- 
nerva Ave., Hawthorne. 

TEANECK SYMPHONY. 
Mairs. 
Sox 174. 

TRENTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tini) Manager: Emily Okun. 234 E. State St. 


Conductor: G. Donald 
Manager: Richard Mascolo. P. O. 


New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC SYMPHONY. 
Hans Lange. P. O. Box 605. 


New York 


ALBANY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar Curtis. 

3ABYLON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Christos Vrion- 
ides. Manager: Rudi Wetzler. P. O. Box 459, 
Babylon, L. I. 

BroOKLYN PHILHARMONIA. Conductor: Sieg/ried 
Landau. Manager: Marks Levine. National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation. 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 22. 

3UFFALO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Josef Krips. 
Manager: Ralph Black. Kleinhans Music Hall. 

Et_miraA SyMPHONY. Conductor: G. Martin Wen- 
zel. Manager: Irving P. Houghtaling. 1107 
Maple Ave. 

Great Neck Sympuony. Conductor: Sylvan 
Shulman. Manager: F. Reichenberger. 

LittLE Farts SymMpHoNy. Conductor: L. M. 
Dussault. Manager: C. A. Rostiser. 21 Jack- 
son St. 

Lone IsLAND SYMPHONY. 
Jaffe. 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION. Conductor: 
Leon Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett By- 
man. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

New SympnHony. Conductor: Maurice Bonney. 
Manager: Elizabeth Aaron. 29 W. 69th St., 
New York City. 

PEEKSKILL Civic OrCHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
J. Konnerth. Manager: Edna Miller. 361 Dyck- 
man St. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society oF New York. 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Managers: 
Arthur Judson and Bruno Zirato. 113 W. 57th 
St., New York City. 

Queens SympHony. Conductor: David Katz. 
Manager: Jeanne Dale. 37-21 80th St., Jackson 
Heights, Queens. 

ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Erich 
a Manager: Jack F. Dailey. 60 Gibbs 
ot. 

RocHESTER Pops ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Paul 
White. Manager: Jack F. Dailey. 60 Gibbs St. 

SCHENECTADY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Anthony 
R. Stefan. Manager: Norman F. Barnes. 303 
Terrace Rd., RD 3. 

Seneca SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Leland W. Flora. 
Manager: Robert LaBelle. Hobart College, 
Geneva. 

SoutH SHoreE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Howard 
Lee Koch. Manager: William MacKnight. 441 
Brooklyn Blvd., Brightwaters, L. I. 

SYMPHONY OF THE AiR. (Formerly NBC Sym- 
phony.) Guest conductors. President: Don Gil- 


lis. Carnegie Hall, Rm. 1101, New York City. 


Conductor : 


Conductor: Charles 






Syracuse SyMpHONY. Conductor: Alexander Ca. 
purso. Syracuse University. 

Utica Civic OrcHestrA. Conductor: Edgar J. 
Alderwick. 263 Genesee St. j 

WESTCHESTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton 
Forstat. Manager: Susan F. Bennett. 10 Elm- 
dorf Dr., Scarsdale. 


North Carolina 


CuHaArRLoTTE SyMPHONY. Conductor: James Chiris- 
tian Pfohl. Manager: Esther M. Waltenberger 
40414 S. Tryon St. 

GREENSBORO SYMPHONY. Conductor: George W 
Dickieson. 

JACKSONVILLE SyMpHoNy. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. Manager: Frank West. 216 
W. Beaver St. 

NortH CAROLINA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Benja- 
min Swalin. Tour manager: William L. Park- 
er. P. O. Box 1211, Chapel Hill. 

WINSTON-SALEM SYMPHONY. Conductor: John 


Iuele. Manager: Mrs. James Rush. 822 W 
Fifth St. 

North Dakota 

FArGO-MooRHEAD SYMPHONY. Conductor: ‘sig- 


vald Thompson. Manager: Mrs. W. S. Shaw 
1319 Ninth St., S. Fargo. 

GRAND ForKs SYMPHONY. 
Haesle. 


Ohio 


AKRON SYMFHONY. 
836 Elmore Ave. 
CANTON SYMPHONY. 

1717 Market Ave., N 

CINCINNATI SyMPHONY. Conductor: Thor Jc\in- 
son. Manager: Craig Hutchinson. 111 E 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA. Conductor: George Svell. 
Manager: Carl J. Vosburgh. 1101 Euclid Ave 

CLEVELAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: F. Carl 
Grossman. 5000 Euclid Ave. 

DAYTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Paul Katz 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, 
Biltmore Hotel. 

PARMA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Bruce McIntyre 
2808 Russell Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD SyMPHONY. Conductor: Evan Whal- 
lon. Manager: Ann Kelly. Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

ToLepo OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Wolfgang Strese- 
mann. Manager: C. M. Carroll. 401 Jefferson 
Ave. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City SyMPHONY. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Lewis E. Coley. 
Municipal Auditorium. 

TuLtsA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: H. Arthur 
3rown. Manager: Kenneth G. Schuller. 515 S. 
Main St. 


Conductor: Leo M 


Conductor: Laszlo Kra.sz. 


Conductor: Louis Line 


Oregon 


GRANDE RoNvE SymMpPHONyY. Conductor: L. Rhodes 
Lewis. Manager: George Challis. 1504 Third 


St. 
PorTLAND SYMPHONY. Guest conductors. Man- 
ager: Phil Hart. 329 Park Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Donald 
Voorhees. Manager: Virginia E. Wartman. 
941 Hamilton St. 

ALTOONA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Donald Johanos. 
Manager: L. C. Moffitt. P. O. Box 483. 
3UTLER CouNTYy SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edward 
Roncone. Manager: Gerald L. Forcht. City 

Idg. 

Easton SYMPHONY. Conductor: Herbert C. Fiss. 
12th and Northampton Sts. 

Er1E PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: James Sample. 
Manager: Ruth Arcand. 820 Baldwin Bldg. 
FRANKFORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edwin E. 
Heilakka. Manager: Thomas B. Spangler. 633 

Boyer 

HarrissurG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. Manager: Margie C. Hunsicker. 26 N. 
Third St. 

LANCASTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Louis Vyner. 
Manager: John Peifer, Jr. 

Malin Line SyMpHony. Conductor: Louis Vyncr. 
Manager: Walter Whetstone. P. O. Box 19], 
Wayne, Penna. 
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ORCHESTRAS AND MANAGERS OF THE WORLD 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Eugene 
Ormandy. Manager: Harl McDonald. 1910 
Girard Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY. Conductor: William 
Steinberg. Manager: William McKelvy Mar- 
tin. 1305 Farmers Bank Bldg. 

READING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 635 Penn 
St. 

ScRANTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frieder 
Weissmann. 410 Connell Bldg. 

\VWYOMING VALLEY PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Liva. Manager: John Detroy. 184 
S. River St., Wilkes-Barre. 

YorK SyMPpHONy. Conductor: George Hurst. 
Manager: Annette Roussel Pesche. 251 Mar- 
ket St. 


Rhode Island 


RuopE IsLAND PHILHARMONIC, Conductor: Fran- 
cis Madeira. Manager: Peter D. Schultz. 49 
Westminster St. 


South Carolina 

\NDERSON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert E. 
Lovett. Manager: Mrs. Rufus S. Hill. 515 N. 
McDuffie St 

HARLESTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: J. Albert 
Fracht. Manager: Martha L. Patterson. 53 E. 
say St. 

REENVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Pedro San- 
Juan. Mrs. H. B. Drake. 234 Cureton St. 
oUTH CAROLINA SyMPHONY. Conductor: J. Al- 
bert Fracht. Manager: Louis Racz. 710 Pick- 
ens St., Columbia. 
PARTANBURG SYMPHONY, 
Janiec. Converse College. 


Conductor: Henry 


“ennessee 


“HATTANOOGA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Joseph 
Hawthorne. Manager: Virginia Carter. 10 
Bluff View 

SNOXVILLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. Manager: William Starr. Farragut 
Hotel. 

NASHVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
Manager: Mrs. Noble Van Ness. Hermitage 
Hotel. 

Oak Ripce SYMPHONY Conductor: Waldo E 
Cohn. 102 Plymouth Circle. 


Territory of Hawaii 

HonoLuLu SyMPHONY. Conductor: George Ba- 
rati. Manager: L. F. Blodgett, Jr. P. O. Box 
1838 


Texas 


ABILIENE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Julius Hegyi 
Manager: Lonnie Boggs. P. O. Box 2335. 

Austin SymMpuony. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 
Manager: Audrey M. Fenzl. P. O. Box 1160. 

\MARILLO SYMPHONY. Conductor: <A. Clyde 
Roller. P. O. Box 2552. : 

BEAUMONT SyMPHONY. Conductor: Jay Dietzer. 
Manager: Lynn Walker. 207 F&M Bldg. 

Corpus Curistr SYMPHONY. Conductor: Frederick 
Vajda. Del Mar Auditorium. 

DaLLAS SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Hendl. 
Manager: Morgan Knott. 3409 Oak Lawn Ave. 

East ‘TEXAS SyMPHONY. Conductor: Joseph 
Kirshbaum P. O. Box 2039. 

Et Paso SymMpHony. Conductor: Orlando Ba- 
rera. Manager: Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

Houston SymMpHONY. Conductor: Ferenc Fric- 
say and guests. Manager: Tom M. Johnson. 
Music Hall. 

LuppocK SYMPHONY Conductor: William A. 
Harrod. Manager: Crystele S. Sanders. 3010 
24th St. 

San ANGELO SyMPHONY. Conductor: Eric So- 
rantin. Manager: Dick Post. P. O. Box 712. 

San ANTONIO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Victor 
Alessandro. Manager: George Morgulis. 916 
Maverick Bldg. 

WicH1ta Farts SyMpHony. Conductor: Erno 
Daniel. Manager: Henry Peltier, Jr. Midwest- 
ern University. 


Utah 


Utan Sympuony. Conductor: Maurice Abrava- 
nel. Manager: David S. Romney. 155 W. First 
South St., Salt Lake City. 


Virginia 


ALEXANDRIA Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: O. 


February 15, 1955 


Wendell Margrave. Manager: Mrs. Paul R 
Walters. 300 Rucker PI. 

NorFoLK SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar Schenk 
man. Manager: Franklin P. Rountrey. 125 W. 
Berkley Ave. 

ROANOKE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gibson Mor 
rissey. Manager: Keith Willis. P. O. Box 
2057. 

VIRGINIA SYMPHONY. Conductor: William Haa- 
ker. Manager: Shirley S. Moses. 2421 Park 
Ave., Richmond 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
D’ Andrea. 

BREMERTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert B 
Anderson. Manager: George Lewis. 15th St 
and Chester Ave. 

EverETT SymMrHONY. Conductor: Rodney Berg 
Manager: Eugene Gunther. 1710 Lombard St 

SEATTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton Katims 
Manager: Ruth Allen McCreery. 614 Orpheum 
Bldg 

SPOKANE PHILHARMONIC Conductor: Harold 
Paul Whelan. P. O. Box 1504. 

TACOMA PHILHARMONIC Conductor: Milton 
Katims. Temple Theater 


West Virginia 


BLUEFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: William B 
Caruth. Manager: Louis A. Capaldini. P. O 
}OX 9? 

CHARLESTON SYMPHONY Conductor: Geoffrey 
Hobday. Manager: Robert Burnside. 1104 
Quarrier St 

CLARKSBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Ft 
Singer. Manager: Paul Lowther. — 3: 
Pike St. 

WHEELING SyMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Mazer 
Manager: Chester R. Hubbard. 2227 Chapline 
st 


gene Jos« 
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Wisconsin 


Bapcer SyMpHOoNY. Conductor: Kenneth Byler. 80 
Sheboygan St., Fond du Lac 

KENOSHA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold New 
ton. Manager: Mrs. R. H. Congdon. 6350 
Seventh Ave 

LACross—E SYMPHONY. Conductor: Leigh Elder 
Manager: Evelyn Masrud. P. O. Box 632. 

Maptson Civic SYMPHONY Conductor: Walter 
Heermann. Manager: Marvin Foster. 211 N 
Carroll St 

OsHkKosH Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Harold 
W. Arentsen. Manager: C. W. Bronson. P. O 
sox 522. 

RACINE SYMPHONY Conductor : Frederick 
Schulte. Manager: E. E. Mortensen. P. O. Box 
273. 

WAUKESHA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Milton 
Weber. Manager: Joseph Beringer, 100 N. East 
Ave. 

Wausau Sympuony. Conductor: Laverne Peter 
son. Manager: Lawrence Hoyt 


Wyoming 


CHEYENNE 
Adams 


Sy MPHONY Conductor Eugene 


CANADA 


EpMonton SyMPHONY. Conductor: Lee Hepner 
Heintzman Hall, Edmonton, Alta. 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO SYMPHONY 
Glenn Kruspe. 74 St. George St., 


Conductor 
Kitchener, 


Ont. 

L’ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL. Con 
ductor: Désiré Defauw. Manager: Pierre 
Béique. 1476 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 
P.. ©. 


Lonpon Civic SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Martin 
soundy. 430 Wellington St., London, Ont. 
ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE QUEBEC Conduc 
tor: Wilfred Pelletier. President: Donat De- 

mers. 189 St. John St., Québec 

Toronto SympHony. Conductor: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan. Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

VANCOUVER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Irwin Hoff- 
man. Manager: Robert de L. Philips. 570 Sey 
mour St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Vicrorta SYMPHONY. Conductor: Hans Gruber. 
1318 Broad St., Victoria, B. C. 

WINNEPEG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: Lawrence Davis 270 Edmonton 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Littte ORCHESTRAS 


BERKELEY LitTLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Gregory 


Millar. Manager: Lillian Garber. P. O SS 
Berkeley, Calif 

BROOKLYN, CHAMBER Music Society. ¢ luctor 
Carl H. Tollefsen. 946 President St., Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

BROOKLYN STRING OrCHESTRA, Condu Lil 
Nyboe. Manager: Miriam J. Stewart 335 
Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

BuFFALO SYMPHONETTE. Conductor: Ft Ressel 
14 Cheltenham Dr., Buffalo, N. ¥ 

CLEVELAND LittLE SYMPHONY. Conductor 1 


dore Bloomfield. 1101 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio 
CoLoNIAL Littte SYMPHONY Society. Conductor 


Thomas Scherman. Manager: R. K. N 
Ir. 93 West End Ave., Summit, N. J 

CotumBus LittLe SympHony. Conductor: Claude 
Monteux. 1913 Collingwood Rd 

GREEN Bay Sympuonette. Conductor: Ralph B 
Holter Manager Arthur H. Scha 607 
Gray St., Green Bay, Wis 

Hart House OrcHestra. Conductor: B Nec 
Manager: J. Stuart Mill. 135 College St., 7 
onto 

LacLepe LittLe SYMPHONY Conduct H 
Farbman. St. Louis, M« 

LittLe Orcurstra Society. Conductor 
Scherman. Manager: William Weissel 55 WW 


53rd St.. New York City, N. Y 
LittLE SYMPHONY Society oF Boston. ( ctor 
Edward Siegel. Manager: Walter Wheeler. 214 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass 
Los ANGELES CHAMBER SYMPHONY. Conduct 


Lukas Foss. Royce Hall, Universit ( 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, ¢ 

MaAtNeE Littte SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Owe kk 
Fleming. Manager: Elayne M. Flemi P. O 


Box 3, Hancock, Me 





MEMPHIS SYMPHONIETTA Conductor Vincent 
de Frank. 3374 Hadley Rd., Memphis, Tem 
New CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
Conductor: Sam Morgensterr 1738 Pine St 

Philadelphia, Penna 

NortTHWEST SINFONIETTA. Conductor at mana 
ger Henry Denecke. 88 S. Tenth St Minne 
apolis, Minn 

PeaBopy LittLe OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Reginald 
Stewart. Manager: Joseph Wiseman. 1 E. Mt 
Vernon PI., Baltimore, Md 

PHILADELPHIA LITTLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: A 
thur Cohn. 416 Queen St., Philadelphia, Penna 

PorTLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Boris 
Sirpo. P. O. Box 24, Portland, Ore 

SAIDENBERG LittLeE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Daniel 
Saidenberg. Manager: Henry Colbert 05 W 
57th St., New York 19 

St. Louts Littrte SyMPHONY. Conduct Max 
Steindel. 27 Windermere PI., St. Louis, M: 

San Francisco LittLeE SYMPHONY Conductor 
Gregory Millar Manager: Kay Harshberget 
3403 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif 

SANTA CLARA CouNtTY SYMPHONETTE, Cot 
Edward Azhderian Manager: Wa Sore 
sen, 260 Reed Ave., San lose, ¢ 1 

SANTA FE SINFONIETTA. Conductor: Hans Lange 
Santa Fe, N. M 

WESTCHESTER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor 
James Howe. Manager: Jakes Schaffer r. © 
Box 135, Yorktown Heights, N. \ 

Worcester LittLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Hart 
Levenson. Manager: Loren K. Hutchins | 
Walnut St., Worcester, Mass 

ZIMBLER STRING SINFONIETTA, Conductor losef 


Zimbler. Manager: Rosario Mazzeo. Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


MEXICO 
Orchestras 


OrQUESTA DE CAMARA, Guest conductors. lalac 
de Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. | 
ORQUESTA FILHARMONICA DE LA CiupAD DE MEX 


ico. Guest conductors. J. M. Marroquin 28-45, 
Mexico, D. F 

OrQUESTA NACIONAL. Guest conductors. Lalaci 
de Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. I 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE GUADALAJARA. Condi 
tor: Abel Eisenberg, Guadalajara, Jalise« 


OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE GUANAJUATO, Conduc 
tor: Jose Rodriguez Fausto. (Guanajuato, Gt 
ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE JALAPA. Conductor: Luis 
Jimenez. Edificio Jalapeno. Jalapa, Veracru 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Managers 


Concrertos MryicAnos. Manager: Armando Bar- 
rios. Colonia del Valle, Calle Mayorazgo, Mex- 
ico, D. F. 

SoctepAp MusicaL DANIEL. 
45, Mexico, D. F. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


J. M. Marroquin 28- 


Orchestras 


OrQUESTA DE LA AsociAciOn “AMIGOS DE LA MU- 
sicA”, Guest conductors. Santa Fe 453, Buenos 
Aires. 

ORQUESTA DE LA ASOCIACION DEL PROFESORADO 
OrovurstaL. Guest conductors. Sarmiento 1676, 
3uenos Aires 

Orguesta SINFONICA DE LA CIUDAD DE BUENOS 
Aires. Conductor: Ferruccio Calusio, Cerrito 
618, Buenos Aires 

OrQuESTA SINFONICA DE Corpopa. Conductor: 
Lionello Forzanti. Cérdoba. 

Orguesta SINFONICA DEL Estapo. Guest conduc- 
tors. Las Heras 2585, Buenos Aires. 

Orouesta SINFONICA DE MeNpozaA. Conductor: 
Jean Constantinesco. Universidad Nacional de 
Cuyo, Mendoza 

ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE Rapio DEL Estapo. Con- 
ductor: Bruno Bandini. Ayacucho 1556, Buenos 
Aires. 

Orquesta SINFONICA DE TUCUMAN 
Carlos F. Cillario. Universidad 
Tucuman., 


Conductor : 
Nacional de 
SINFONICA DEL TEATRO ARGENTINO. 

Ciudad Eva Peron 
ORQUESTA DEL TEATRO COLON 

Cerrito 618, Buenos Aires. 


ORQUESTA 


Guest conductors. 


Managers 

Barry & C1A. Manager: Roberto F. Barry. Mon- 
tevideo 264, Buenos Aires 

Conciertos DanieL. Manager: Alfonso de Que- 
sada. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires 

Concrertos IRIBERRI. Manager: Bernardo Iriberri. 
Florida 463, Buenos Aires. 

LoLaA VILLALOBOS DE LAFERRERI 
Buenos Aires. 


Gallo 1651, 


Manager: Cecilia 
Bartolomé Mitre 1568, 


ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS 
M. de Debenedetti. 
Buenos Aires. 

ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS GERARD. Manager: 
G. Uhlfelder. Corrientes 127, Buenos Aires. 

Jost ScHRAML. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires 

NicoLtAs ZporovsKy. Viamonte 1646, Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL 
Orchestras 


OrQUESTRA SINFONICA BRASILEIRA. Conductor: 
Eleazar de Carvalho Avda. Rio Branco 137 
Rio de Janeiro. 

ORQUESTRA SINFONICA DE SAo Pauto. Conductor : 
Camargo Guarnieri. Sao Paulo. 


Managers 


ASSOCIACAO BRASILEIRA DI 
Mexico 74, Rio de Janeiro 

Cuttura ArtisticA. Largo Carioca 5, Rio de 
Janeiro, 

HERMANN FRISCHLER. Sao Paulo 
DANTE ViGGIANI. Rua Alvaro 


la Ic1irTo 


EUROPE 


(Managements marked by an asterisk are 
members of the European Concert Manager's 
Asso 1ation, ) 


CONCERTOS Rua 


A\lvim 48, Rio de 


AUSTRIA 
Orchestras and Opera Houses 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
Manager: Helmut 
strasse 12, Vienna 1. 


Conductor: Karl Boehm. 
Wobisch. Boesendorfer- 
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VIENNA STAATSOPER. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1. 
Manager, Theater an der Wien: Franz Salm- 
hofer, Rechte Wienzeile 6, Vienna 5. 

VIENNA SyMpPHONy. Conductor: Herbert von 
Karajan. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 

VIENNA VOLKsoPER. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1. 
Manager: Herman Juch, Wéahringerstrasse, 
Vienna 9. 


Managers 


*AusTRIA CONCERT AGENTUR. Director: Egon See- 
fehlIner. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 
GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE. Director: Herr 
Gamsjager, Bosendorferstrasse 12, Vienna 1. 
*INTERALLIED ArTs. Vienna office: Martin Taub- 
mann. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 
KONZERTDIREKTION SCHROEDER. Landstrasse 49, 


Linz. 
KONZERTHAUSGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Dr. See- 
fehlner. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 1. 


“Opera” (concert management). Victor Vladar- 
sky, Reithlegasse 12, Vienna 19. 

*THEO CIrePLIK. Gussaustrasse 16. Vienna 4. 

UNIversAL Concert. Director: Alfred Diez. 
Karlsplatz 6, Vienna. 


BELGIUM 
Orchestras 


ORCHESTRE DU CASINO COMMUNAL DE KNOKKE 
Manager: Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la 
Constitution, Antwerp. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE Musique, Liége. 
Manager: M. Bohet, 14 rue Forgeur, Liége. 
ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 

Antwerp. Manager: Flor Peeters. 

ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE BELGIQUE. No regular 
conductor. Direction Générale des Beaux-Arts, 
2 rue du Tro6ne, Brussels. 

OrCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE L’INstTiITUT NA 
TIONAL BELGE DE RADIODIFFUSION. Conductor: 
Franz André. Manager: Paul Collaer. 18 Place 
Eugéne Flagey, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE 
CHARLEROI. Manager: Sylvain Vouillemm. 


Managers 


SPECTACLES. 
30 rue de 1’Escrime, 


*ADMINISTRATION DE CONCERTS ET 
Manager: Antoine Ysaye. 
Brussels-Forest. 

*GASTON ARIEN. 
Srussels. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE Concerts. L. Dries- 
sens, 59 Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

*CENTRE BELGE DES ECHANGES CULTURELS INTER- 
NATIONAUX. Manager: M. Huisman. 40 Boule- 
vard de Régent, Brussels. 

OruvreE pES ArRTISTES. Director: M. 
Boulevard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

SocrEtEt pes Concerts D’ANVERS. Manager : 
Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la Constitution, 
Antwerp. 

Soci&étt PHILHARMONIQUE. 
Cuvelier. 


53 rue Godefroid de Bouillon, 


Hogge 


Manager: Marcel 
11 Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 


DENMARK 
Orchestras 


AALBORG By-OrKESTER. Conductor: Jens Schro 
der. Aalborg Hallen. 

AARHUS By-OrKEsTER. Conductor: Thomas Jen- 
sen. Manager: C. Mourier, Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

KONGELIGE KAPEL (Royal Opera Symphony). 
Conductors: Johan Hye-Knudsen, John Frand- 
sen. 

Opense By-Orkester. Conductor: Martellius 
Lundquist. Manager: H. C. Hansen. Vestergade 
57, Odense. 

RADIOSY MFONIORKESTRET. Conductors: Erik Tuxen 
and Launy Grondahl. Auspices: Statsradiofonien 
Rosenornsalle 22, Copenhagen. 


SouTH JUTLAND SYMFONIORKESTRET. Conductor: 


Hakon Elmer. Manager: Sven O. Hansen, 
Sonderborg 
UnGE TONEKUNSTNERES ORKESTER. Auspices: 


Unge Tonckunstnerselskab, Hammerensgade 3, 
Copenhagen. 


Managers 


*ENGSTROM AND SODRING. 
hagen. 

*ODENSE KONCERTBUREAU. Vestergade 57, Odense. 

*WILHELM HANSEN MusIKForLAG, Gothersgade 
9-11, Copenhagen. 


Palaegade 6, Copen- 





ENGLAND 





Orchestras 


30URNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 
tor: Charles Groves. 


Conduc- 
Winter Gardens, Bourne- 


mouth. 
BBC NortHern OrcHestra. Conductor: Jchr 
Hopkins. Broadcasting House, London W. 
BBC Scortish OrcHestrA. Conductor: lan 


Whyte. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 

BBC Sympuony. Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 

BBC WetsH OrcHEstra. Conductor: Rae Jen- 
kins. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 

City oF BIRMINGHAM SyMPHOoNy. Conductor: 
Rudolf Schwartz. 161 Corporation St., Birming 
ham 

HALLE OrcHestra. Conductor: Sir John Bar 
rolli. St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2. 

LiveRPOOL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Huzo 
Rignold. Philharmonic Hall, Hope St., Liver- 
pool 1. 

Lonpon PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Adri in 
3oult. 53 Welbeck St., London W. 1. 

Lonpon SyMpeuHoNny. Josef Krips. 124 Sloane § 
London W. 1. 

PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Artistic direct 
Walter Legge. 124 Wigmore St., London W 

RoyaAL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Thon 
3eecham. 12B St. George St., Hanover Squ: 
London W. 1. 

ScottisH NATIONAL OrCHEsTRA. Conductor: K 
Rankl. 150 Hope St., Glasgow C. 2. 


f 


SOUTHERN PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Herh: 
Menges. 17 Ship St., Brighton. 

YORKSHIRE SYMPHONY Conductor: Maurice 
Miles. Civic Hall, Leeds 1. 


Managers 


*ANTHONY ApbAmMs, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. Doris 
Tucker. 132 Copse Hill, London S. W. 20. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN Music Society Director : 
K. Miller. 12 St. George St., London W. I 
ANGLO-AUSTRIAN Music Society. 139 Kensingt 
High St., London W. 8. 
*Liges ASKONAS. 80 Wigmore St., London W 
W. H. Barrincton-Coure. 40 Goodge St., Li 
don W. 1. 

BEECHAM CONCERTS SOCIETY Manager: Alfred 
Nightingale. 12 St. George St., London \W 
*NICHOLAS CHOVEAUX. 28 Bury Walk, Londor 

S. W. 3. 
Haro_p Fie_pinc, Lrp. Fielding 
Haymarket, London S. W. 
*JuLius Finzi, Lrp. 31 Clarges St., 


House, 53 } 


London \\ 


*S. A. Gortinsky, Lrp. 35 Dover St., Lond 
W. 1. 

Victor HocHHAUsER. 997 Finchley Rd., Lond 
N. W. 11. 


*Haro_p Hort, Lrp. Manager: Ian Hunter 
Clifford St., London W. 1. 

*IBBS AND TILLETT, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. E. M 
Tillett. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1 

*IMPERIAL CONCERT AGENCY. Manager: Miss 
Connely. 20 Kingly St., London W. 1 

*INGPEN AND WILLIAMS. Manager: Joan Ingyp« 
31 Clarges St., London W. 1. 

Mark Lynrorp. 17 Cavendish Sq., London \W 

Sir Ropert Mayer Concerts. Finsbury Hous 
Bloomfield St., London E. C. 2 

*Strok, Ti.tet & Hort. 124 Wigmore St., Londo 
W. 1. 

*WILFRID VAN Wyck, Ltp. 80 Wigmore Si 
London W. 1. 


FINLAND 
Orchestras 


FINNISH RApIO ORCHESTRA 
Eric Fougstedt. Helsinki. 

HELSINKI MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA Conductor 
Tauno Hannikainen. Manager: Nils-Eric Ring 
bom. 

TAMPERE MUNICIPAL OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Eer 
Kosonen. Tampere. 

Turku MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
Edgren. Turku. 


Conductor: Nil 


Conductor: O 


Managers 


*HERMAN Sjoptom Oy. R. E. Westerlund AI 
Norra Esplanadgatan 37, Helsinki. 

*KONSERTDIREKTION FAZER. Director: Roger Lin 
berg. Alexandersgatan 11, Helsinki. 

*Kurt Lonven. Kalevankatu 3, Helsinki. 

*RytTMI-Musikxki Oy. Sandvikskajen 11, He 
sinki. 
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FRANCE (PARIS) 


Orchestras 


ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA _ RADIODIFFUSION 
FRANGAISE. Guest conductors. Director: Henry 
Jarraud. 36 Ave. de Friedland, Paris 8. 

SociETE pES CONCERTS COLONNE. Conductor: Paul 
Paray. Secretary: M. F. Benedetti. 13 Rue de 
Tocqueville, Paris 17. 

SoctETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE. Conduc- 
tor: André Cluytens. Secretary: André Huot. 
2 bis Rue du Conservatoire, Paris 2. 

SociETE DES CoNcerts LAMorEUXx. Conductor: 
Jean Martinon. Manager: M. Tavernier. 45 Rue 
la Boétie, Paris 8. 

SoclETE vES CONCERTS PAspELOUP. Conductor: 
Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decarf. 18 Rue de 
Berne, Paris 8. 


Managers 


*Atonso. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8. 

*\DMINISTRATION DE CONCERTS. Directors: Mau- 
rice and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*BUREAU DE CONCERTS MARCEL DE VALMALETTE. 45 
Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

}UREAU INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTS. Director: 
Charles Kiesgen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

DUSSURGET ET LAMBERT. 139 Boulevard Magenta, 
Paris 9. 

LEON AND GeorGES Detort. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

‘LAUDE GrRAUpD. Office International de Con- 
certs et de Spectacles. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

EUGENE GRUNBERG. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

\NATOLE HELLER. 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

LONID LEONIDOFF. 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 
ERNAND Lomsroso. 48 Boulevard des Batignolles, 
Paris 17. 

OFFICE ARTISTIQUE CONTINENTAL. Director: Mme 
Nadine Bouchonnet. 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 
& 

“ORGANISATION ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. 
(Horwitz et Cie.) Director: Michael Rainer. 
45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

“RAYMOND DE SAINT-Ours. Bureau des Grands 
Concerts. 11 Rue St.-Lazare, Paris 8. 

*MAURICE WERNER. Bureau de Concerts. 15 Ave. 
Montaigne, Paris 8. 


FRANCE (PROVINCES) 


Orchestras 


ASSOCIATION PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: R. 
Proton de la Chapelle. 40 Quai Gailleton, 
Lyon. 

ASSOCIATION SYMPHONIQUE. Manager: M. Benta- 
berri. Théatre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE BorDEAUX. Di- 
rector: Georges Carrére. 27 Rue la Chassaigne, 
3ordeaux. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE LILLE. Place du 
Concert, Lille. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE STRASBOURG. 
Conductor: Ernest Bour. 9 Rue Brilée, Stras- 
bourg. 

SocréTE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE. Direc- 
tor: André Audoli. 1 Rue de la Bibliotheque, 
Marseille. 


Managers 


MME GRIGNON-FAINTRENIE. 24 Rue Confort, 
Lyon. 

Micuet Guyer BEAL. 13 Rue de la République, 
Lyon. 

M. LecacHrur. 23 Rue de la Bourse, Saint- 
Etienne. 

Max D’Orettr. 2 Place de la Republique, Mul- 
house. 

E. Ropert Tresor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille. 

GustTAvE Wotrr. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Stras- 
bourg. 


GERMANY 
Orchestras and Opera Houses 


BERLIN KoMISCHE Oper. Director: Walter Fel- 
senstein. Soviet sector, Berlin. 

BERLIN PHILHARMONISCHE ORCHESTER. Western 
sector, Berlin. 

BerLIn RIAS SyMPHONIE ORCHESTER. Western 
sector, Berlin. 


February 15, 1955 


BERLIN STAATSOPER. Director: Ernst Legal. Soviet 
sector, Berlin. 

3ERLIN STADTISCHE Oper. Director: Carl Ebert. 
Western sector, Berlin. 

DUssELDoRF OPERNHAUS. 
Griindgens. Diisseldorf. 

FRANKFURT OPERNHAUS. Director: Bruno Von- 
denhoff. Frankfurt. 

HAMBURG PHILHARMONIE. 
Keilberth. Hamburg. 

HAMBURG STAATSOPER. Director: Giinter Rennert. 
Hamburg. 

K6OLN GURZENICH OrCHESTER. Conductor: Giinter 
Wand. Cologne. 

Leipzig GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTER 
Franz Konwitschny. Leipzig. 

MUNCHENER PHILHARMONIE 
Rieger, Munich. 

MUNCHEN STAATSOPER. Director: Rudolf Hart 
mann. Munich. 

NORDWESTDEUTSCHE RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE Or- 
CHESTER. Conductor: Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 
Hamburg. 

RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE ORCHESTER. Conductor 
Eugene Jochum. Munich. 

SUDWESTFUNK ORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans Ros 
baud. Baden-Baden. 


Director: Gustaf 


Conductor: Joseph 


Conductor : 


Conductor: Fritz 


Managers 

*Hans Apter. Neue Bayreutherstrasse 7, Berlin 

Fettx BALLHAUSEN. Martiusstrasse 3, Munich 

*GUSTAVE FINEMAN. Westdeutsche Konzertdirek 
tion. Heumarkt 62, Koln. 

Watter FunK. Laubenheimer Platz 5, Berlin 
Wilmersdorf. 

SIEGFRIED GEISSLER. Hofbrunnstrasse 31, Munich- 
Solln. 

*Maria Goetre-PAuL KLoss. Warburegstrasse 42, 
Hamburg 

*GERTRUDE HEINICKE. Herbartstrasse 28. Berlin 
Charlottenburg. 

*HERMANN KEMPF 
Frankfurt 

INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS’ SERVICE Manager : 
Hermann Gail. Spanische Allee 158, Berlin- 
Nikolassee. 
*RoBeERT KotiitscH. Geisbergstrasse 40, Berlin 
*KONZERTDIREKTION C. EBNER. Manager: Clara A. 
Gunderloch, Feuerbachstrasse 30, Frankfurt 
KONZERTDIREKTION M. ScHOoLTE. Archenbachstrasse 
19A, Diisseldorf. 

*Erwin Russ. Sudwestdeutsche Konzertdirektion 
Charlottenplatz 17, Stuttgart. 

Rupo_r Vepper. Maximilianstrasse 31, Munich. 

*C. W. WINopeRSTEIN. “Concerto” Sendlinger 
strasse 55, Munich. 

*G. Wyracu. Germanenstrasse 45, Wuppertal 
Barmen 


Eschenheimer Anlage 24, 


Managers 

*BureEAu Artistiove p’ATHENES. Director M 
Kourakos. 33-35 Passage Pesmazoglou, Athens 

Société ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Manager 
J. Kyparissis. Georgiou Karitsi 5, Athens 


ISRAEL 
Orchestras 


TsRAEL PHILHARMONIC. No regular conductor 
56 Allenby Rd., Tel Aviv. 


Managers 
B. Gitton, Hess St. 4, Tel Aviv 
H. W. Roserts. Glickson Street 6, Tel Aviv 


ITALY 
Managers 


ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DE SANTA CECILIA. Art 
istic direction: Mario Corti. Rome 

*AGENZIA INTERNATIONALE CONCERTI. Directors: 
Mmes. Carrus and Casillo. 12 Via Boncom- 
pagni, Rome. 

ALLESTIMINTENTO Lirict CONCERTISTICI INTER- 
NAZIONALI. Director: Liduino Bonardi. 

B. Morrrasio. Grandi Maestri e Interpreti. 11 Via 
S. Radegonda, Milan. 

*ORGANIZAZZIONE INTERNAZIONALE Concertr. Di- 
rector: A. Finzi. Via Manzoni 5, Milan. 

RAT (Raprto ITALIANO). Director: Mario Labroca, 
Radio Nazionale, Rome. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Managers 


AMIS DE LA Musique. President: M. E. Mayer 
Casino de Luxembourg. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Orchestras 


BRABANTS ORKES1 Conductor: Heir rdans 
Julianaplein 13. ’s-Hertogenbosch 

CONCERTGEBOUW ORKEST. Conductor: Eduard 
Beinum. Van Baerlestraat 98, Amsterda 

GRONINGER ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: |] 
van Epenhuysen. Urwerkersgang, Groninget 


HAARLEMSE ORKEST VEREENIGIN( Conductor 
Toon Verhey Lan Begijnestraat, 1 rood 
Haarlem. 

Het Ge_pers Orxkest. Conductors: Jan Out 
Leo Pappenheim. Koningstraat 15, Arnther 

MAASTRICHTSCH STEDELIJK OrKEST. Condu 
André Rieu. Lenculenstraat 31, Maastri 

RESIDENTIE OrKEST. Conductor: Willer n Ot 
terloo. Muzenstraat 29, The Hague 

ROTTERDAMSCH PHILHARMONISCH ORK! 
ductor: Eduard Flipse. Schiedamse Singel 89 
b, Rotterdam 

TWENTSCH PHILHARMONISCHE ORKEST. (Condu 
tor: Yvon Baarspul. Kneedweg 28 ede 

UTRECHTSCH STEDELIJK ORCHEST ( | 
Paul Hupperts. Parkstraat 8, Utrecl 


Managers 
*CONCERTDIRECTIE G. DE Koos. Van Mor 
7, The Hague 
JoHAN Kontnc. Ruyckrocklaan 32, The Hague 


*N. V. INTERNATIONALE CONCERTDIRECTIE ERNST 
Krauss, J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amst 

*NEDERLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE |. Bet I 
inginnegracht, The Hague 

*NEDERLANDSCH IMPRESSARIAAT 
Heerengracht 533, Amsterdam ( 


Miss i ~ 


NORWAY 
Orchestras 


FILHARMONISK ~~ SELSKAI Conducto ( 
Griiner- Hegge Manager: Ejigil Becl Poll 
bugaten 24, Oslo 

MUSIKSELSKAPET HARMONIEN. Conductor: ‘ 
Garaguly. Manager: O. Bucher Josannesset 


Olav Kyrresgaten 11, Bergen 

STAVANGER ByorKESTER. Conductor: Carsten At 
dersen. Sravanger 

TRONDHEIMS SYMFONIORKESTER. Conductor: Fint 
Audun Oftedal. Trondheim 

Managers 

*M. F. DierricHson. Fr. Nansens plass 6, Osl 


*M. P. GottscHALK. Tolbugata 3, Oslo 

*MARTHA JENSEN. Fr. Nansens plass 6, Os! 

*Max Lerxko. Incognitogaten 16, Oslo 

*SIGNI OvstTAAS-RUDOLI LIBAEK os 
skjoldsgaten 6, Oslo 


PORTUGAL 
Managers 


CrrcuLo pE CutturaA Musica. Director: Elisa de 
Sousa. 22 Borges Carneiro, Lisbon 

EMPERZA CINEMATOGRAFICA IMPERIO. Manager 
Fernando Seixas Alameda de D. Alfons 
Henriques, Lisbon 

SOCIEDADE DE CONCIERTOS DE LrsBoa, Managet 
Victor A. Amancio. Rua Nova do Almada 95, 
Lisbon. 

*CONSTANTINO VARELA-CID P. da Alegria 22, 
Lisbon. 


SPAIN 
Orchestras 


OrQUESTA DE CAMARA DE MAprip. Conductor 
Ataulfo Argenta. Sponsor: Marques de PB 
larque, Banco Urquijo, Madrid. 

ORQUESTA FILHARMONICA DE MAprID. Conductor 
Pablo Sorozabai Alcantra, 67, Madrid 

OrQUESTA MUNICIPAL DE BARCELONA, Conductor 
Eduardo Toldra Ayuntamiento de 
Barcelona. 

OrguestA MUNICIPAL DE BILBAO. ( 
José Limantour Ayuntamiento § de 
3ilbao 

OrQuestA MUNICIPAL DE VALENCIA. No regular 
conductor Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de Valencia 

OrQUESTA NACIONAL. Conductor: Ataulfo Argen 
ta. Manager: Comisaria de la Musica, Ministeri 
de Educacién Nacional, Madrid. 

ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE 


Sponsor 


mnductor 
Sponsor 1 


8, Madrid. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Maprip (Orquesta 
Arbés). No regular conductor. Los Madrazo, 





NORTH AMERICA 


AMERICAN DANcE FestivaL, New London, Conn. 
Dance series by faculty and guests of the Con- 
necticut College School of the Dance, week ot 
Aug. 15. 

ASPEN FeEsTIvAL, Aspen, Colo. June 28 to Sept. 5 
Programs by recitalists and ensembles. Musical 
director: Hans Schwieger. Executive secretary, 
Music Associates of Aspen, Inc.: John M. 
Barnes, 327 W. 76th St., N. Y. 

BETHLEHEM Bacu Festivat, Bethlehem, Penna. 
May 20 and 21. Director: Ifor Jones, 54 E. 
Market St. 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
July and August. Six weekends of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, and chamber orchestra. 
Conductor: Charles Munch. 

Brevarp Festivat, Brevard, N. C. Transylvania 
Music Camp grounds. Brevard Festival Sym- 
phony, with soloists. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. 

Burrato Civic OrcHestra, Buffalo, N. Y. Eight- 
een open-air concerts in city parks. Conductor: 
Jan Wolanek, 511 City Hall. 

CarmMet Bacw FestivaL, Carmel, Calif. July. 
Choral and instrumental music by Bach and 
other composers. Conductor: Gastone Usigli. 
Denny-Watrous Management, P. O. Box 282. 

CENTRAL City Festiva, Central City, Colo. Opera 
House. July and August. Two or three opera 
productions during four-week season, followed 
by one play for three weeks. Manager: Donald 
V. Stophlet, 1420 Court P1l., Denver, Colo. 

CHAUTAUQUA INsTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
July 3 to Aug. 28. Operas, symphony programs, 
and chamber music. Conductor, symphony or- 
chestra: Walter Hendl. Director, opera com- 
pany: Alfredo Valenti. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER OpeERA, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion. June 25 to July 30. 
Five weeks of opera. Musical director: Fausto 
Cleva Managing director: Robert L. Sidell, 
Vine and 5th Sts. 

CLEVELAND SUMMER Pops Concerts, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Twenty concerts at Cleveland Public Au- 
ditorium. Conductor: Louis Lane. 

Crescent City Concert Assocration (formerly 
New Orleans Summer Pops), New Orleans, La. 
Pops concerts in June and July, with local solo- 
ists. Manager: Walter Taney, 709 Whitney 
Bank Bldg. 

ESPLANADE Concerts, Boston, Mass. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. Free 
concerts by the Boston Symphony, for six weeks 
during July and August. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler, and guests. 

GRANT PARK SUMMER CONCERTS, Chicago, III. 
Grant Park Bandshell. Eight weeks of con- 
certs, beginning in June, by the Grant Park 
Symphony, Nicolai Malko, conductor. Manag- 
ing director: Walter L. Larsen. Auspices: Chi- 
cago Park District. 

Hottywoop Bowt Concerts, Hollywood, Calif. 
Kight-week season beginning in July. Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra (Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic), with guest conductors and soloists. Ar- 
tistic director: Wynn Rocamora. Musical direc- 
tor: John Barnett. Manager: William Severns, 
2301 N. Highland Ave. 

Hono_ucu Pores OrcuestrA, Honolulu, T. H. 
Kapiolani Park. Summer evening series. Con- 
ductor: Robin McQuesten. Manager: Lloyd T. 
Krause, P. O. Box 3851. , 

Jacon’s Pittow Dance Festiva, Jacob’s Pillow, 
Lee, Mass. Dance programs by visiting artists 
during July and August. 

L’ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL, Mont- 
real, P. Q. Weekly concerts in July, with guest 
soloists and conductors. Manager: Pierre 
Béique, 1476 Sherbrooke St., W. 

MontreA Festivats, Montreal, P. Q. Opera and 
chamber concerts. President: Paul Gouin, 1407 
Mountain St 

Music Mountain Series, Falls Village, Conn 
Concerts by the Berkshire Quartet and guest art- 
ists during July and August. 

Music UNper THE Stars, New Haven, Conn. 
Yale Bowl. July and August. Six concerts by 
the New Haven Symphony. Musical director: 
Harry Berman. Manager: Harold Kendrick, 70 
College St. 

Music UNper THE Stars, Milwaukee, Wis. Emil 

Blatz Temple of Music. July and August. Six 
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SUMMER. FESTIVALS AT HOME 


concerts, with guest conductors and _ soloists. 
Manager: Alfred Boerner, 901 N. 9th. Auspi- 
ces: County Park Commission. 

OcteBay INSTITUTE, Wheeling, W. Va. Oglebay 
Park Amphitheatre. Summer concerts and opera 
in July and August. Executive director: Edwin 
M. Steckel. 

Ojyat Festivats, Ojai, Calif. May 20 to 23. 
Chamber-music programs. Director: Lawrence 
Morton. 

PLYMOUTH Rock CENTER OF Music AND Drama, 
Duxbury, Mass. July and August. Concerts, 
operas, and plays. Director: David Blair Mc- 
Closky. 

PROMENADE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Philharmonic, with guest conductors and 
soloists. Manager: Ernest Johnson, 279 Yonge 
St. 

RAvINIA FEstTIvAL, Ravinia Park, Ill. June to 
August. Six weeks of concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony, with guest conductors; one week of 
chamber music. Chairman, festival association : 
Howell W. Murray. 

Rep Rocks Festivat, Denver, Colo. Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre. July and August. Denver Sym 
phony. Conductor: Saul Caston. Manager: 
Helen Black, 310 Mercantile Bldg. 

Rosin Hoop Dett Concerts, Philadelphia, Penna 


AND ABROAD 


Fairmount Park. June to August. Six-week 
series by the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, with 
guest conductors. Manager: Howard Morton, 
1420 Walnut St. 

St. Louts Municipat Opera, St. Louis, Mo. Mu 
nicipal Open Air Theatre, Forest Park. Per- 
formances of grand and comic opera, and musi 
cal comedy, June to September. Musical direc 
tor: Edwin McArthur. Manager: Paul Beis- 
man, 1876 Arcade Bldg. 

St. Paut Pop Concerts, St. Paul, Minn. Three 
concerts weekly from July 8 to Aug. 28. Con 
ductor: Clifford Reckow. Manager: E. A. Furni. 
143 W. Fourth St. 

San Disco Sympuony, San Diego, Calif. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Six summer concerts. Conductor: 
Robert Shaw. 

StapiuM Concerts, New York City. Lewisohr 
Stadium. June to August. Five concerts a week 
for six weeks, June to August. Stadium Con- 
certs Symphony, with guest conductors and so- 
loists. 

STARLIGHT THEATER, Kansas City, Mo. Swope 
Park Amphitheatre. Ten-week season of light 
opera. Manager: William M. Symon, 1010 
Grand Ave. 

STRATFORD FEsTIVAL, Stratford, Ont. Concerts by 

(Continued on page 294) 


Orchestras and Managers 
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OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE RApIo NAcIONAL, No 
regular conductor. Auspices: Radio Nacional de 
Espafia, Madrid. 


Managers 


*Antonio G. J. CABALLERO. Colle de Martin de 
los Heros 75, Madrid. 

CONCIERTOS DANIEL (DE QUESADA). Los Madrazo 
16, Madrid. 

*CESAR FIGUERIDO 17 Miracruz, San Sebastian. 

*C. Lozano. Sicilia, 198 Barcelona. 

*ALFONSO SANZ. 113 Via Layetana, Barcelona. 


SWEDEN 
Orchestras 


GAVLEBORGS LANS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor 
and manager: Siegfried Naumann. Gavle. 
GGOTEBORGS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductors: Six- 
ten Eckerberg, and Dean Dixon. Manager: Love 

Mannheimer G6teborg. 

HALMSTADS ORKESTERFORENING Conductor: 
Tage Nilson. Manager: A. L. Bernston. Halm- 
stad. 

KONSERTFORENINGEN I STOCKHOLM. Conductors: 
Dean Dixon, Igor Markevitch, and Sixten 
Ehrling. Manager: Johannes Norrby. Stock- 
holm 

MALMO KONSERTHUSSTIFTELSE. Conductor: Sten- 
Ake Axelson. Manager: Emil Gagner, Malmo. 

NorDVASTRA SKANES ORKESTERFORENING. Conduc- 
tor and manager: Hakon von Ejichwald. Hal- 
singborg. 

NORRKOPINGS ORKESTERFORENING. Guest conduc 
tors. Manager: Sven-Gunnar Andrén. Norr 
koping. 

OREBRO ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor: Ingvar 
Lidholm. Manager: Eric Eson Ribbe. Orebro. 


Managers 


* ERIK 3ORJEGARD Nordiska 
Regeringsgatan 35, Stockholm. 

*KONSERTBOLAGET, HELMER ENWALL. Hamngatan 
22, Stockholm. 

*Ni_ts HELLstromM. Musiktidningen Estrad. Reger- 
ingsgatan 87, Stockholm. 

*EcKERT-LUNDIN. Konsertbyran S/F Aktiebolag. 
3erzelii Park 7, Stockholm. 

NorpisKA MUSIKFORLAGETS KONSERTBYRA. Man- 
ager: P.-O. Lundahl. Regeringsgatan 35, Stock- 


holm. 
SWITZERLAND 
Orchestras 
3ASLER kK \M MERORCHESTER. 


Musikforlaget 


Conductor: Paul 


Sacher. St. Albanyorstadt 5, Basle. 

BASLER GESELLSCHAFTORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans 
Miinch Miisterplatz 15, Basle. 

BERNER STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Luc Balmer. 
Theaterplatz 6, Berne. 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE. Conductor: 
Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3. Geneva. 


RaApio-GENEVE (Orchestre de la Suisse Romande) 
Conductor: Edmond Appia. 

RApIo-LAUSANNE (Orchestre de Chambre de 
Lausanne). Conductor: Victor Desarzens. 

Rapio-LuGcANno (Orchestre de Radio Lugano) 
Conductors: Otmar Nussio, Leopoldo Casella 

Rapio-ZuricH (Orchestre de Bermunster). Con 
ductors: H. Hofmann. Paul Burkhard. 

St. GALL STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Alexander 
Kranhals. Unterer Graben 13, St. Gall. 

WINTERTHUR ORCHESTER. Conductor: Victor 
Desarzens. Musik Kollegium, Winterthur. 

ZUriIcH TONHALLEORCHESTER. Conductor: Ericl 
Schmid. Winterthurerstrasse 119, Zurich. 


Managers 


* AGENCE DE CONCERTS ForETISCH Freres. Direc 
tor: M. Droz. 5 rue Caroline, Lausanne. 

J. Bérancer. Théatre Municipal, Lausanne. 

BureEAu pE Concerts H. Beck. Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge. Berne. 

*Burcer. 4 Rue la Paix, Lausanne 

Pio CHEsINI. Clarastrasse 20, Basle 

*MmMe. Casetti-GIovANNA. 5 Avenue de Fron- 
tenex, Geneva. 

*KONZERTDIREKTION KANTOROWITZ 
Zurich. 

KRONHOLZ. Spitalgasse 28, Berne. 

MULLER ET SCHADE. Teaterplatz 6, Berne. 

MENZEL KreuzstRASSE. Kilchberg, Zurich. 

PareL_. Maison Hug, Neuchatel. 

*WALTER SCHULTHESS-GEORGE PAYOT Stein- 
weisstrasse 2, Zurich. 

*M. VeRLEYE. 3 Confédération. Geneva. 

JoacHIn Wyss, Postfach Fraumiinster 56, Zurich 


TURKEY 


Torgasse 6, 


Manager. 


*F. FRANKO 
Istanbul. 


AUSTRALIA 


Kontiya, Behoglou Sakizagao 33, 


Orchestras 
(Management for all orchestras: Australian 
3roadcasting Commission, G.P.O. Box 487, 


Sydney.) 

PERTH SYMPHONY. Conductor: John Farnsworth 
Hall. Perth. 

QUEENSLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Rudolf 
Pekarek. Brisbane. 

SoutH AUSTRALIAN SYMPHONY 
Henry Kripps. Adelaide. 
SypNEY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Eugene Goos 
sens. Sydney. 
TASMANIAN SYMPHONY. 
Murison Bourn. Hobart. 
VictorIAN SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Suss- 
kind. Melbourne. 


Conductor 


Conductor: Kenneth 
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OPERA COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(This list is reprinted by permission from 
pera News, a publication of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, Inc., 654 Madison Ave., 
Vew York City, omitting secondary schools, 
horal societies, churches, and small groups 
presenting only one one-act opera during the 
1953-54 season. Companies marked with an 
isterisk have contracts with the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. The initial E re- 


titles have been shortened for reasons of 


Alabama 
Avpeurn. Ala. Polytechnic Inst.: Cosi, 3: Rigo 
letto. (E) MosiLe. *Opera Guild I’ksp.: Amahl; 


elia; Excursion; Comedy on Bridge. (E) 


i.e 
n 


Arizona 

TempLe. Artz. St. Coll.: Amahl:; RSVP: There 
Back. (E) 

Arkansas 


Conway. St. Teach. Coll.: Bastien, 2; Lowland 


a, 2; Excursion, 2; Petruchio. (E) Hendrix 
ll: Amahl, 2; Figaro. (E) Littte Rock 
mphony Soc.: Medium, 2 

California 

BikKELEY. Opera Th.: Faust, 3; Martha (E). 


os ANGELES. Educat’l Op.: Seraglio; Barber; 
asquale; Telephone. (E) Euterpe Op. Read 
g Club; Louise; Manon; Thais; Traviata; 
Valkure; Old Maid. *Greek Th.: Carmen, 23. 
suid Op.: Bartered Bride, 8 (E). Liverette 
\p. Acad.: Cavalleria. City Coll. Op. Studio: 
ndo; Figaro, 2 (E). Chamber Symphony: 
Medium. *Cons. of Music & Arts \mahl ; 
Boheme, 2; Carmen, 8 (at Las Vegas); Travi 
ita, 3; Trovatore, 4; Cavalleria, 5; Giovanni, 5; 
faghiacci, 5. (FE) Occidental Coll.: Schicchi; 
Lowland Sea. Pepperdine Coll.: Valley, 2; 
Bastien, 3; Magic Flute, 3; Red Riding-Hood, 
3. (E) Univ. of Calif.: Barber; Medium; Or- 
pheus (Monteverdi) ; Reformed Drunkard; Ta- 
hiti, 6. (E) Univ. of So. Calif.: Merry Wives, 
} {E). 

SACRAMENTO Yaturday Club Celebrity Series: 
Maid as Mistress, 2; Old Maid, 2 (E) 

SAN FrANCisco. *Cosmepolitan Op.: Boheme; But 
terfly; Carmen; Cavalleria; Pagliacci; Tosca; 
Traviata. Golden Gate Op. Wksp.: Amahl, 6; 
Pasquale, 9; Maid as Mistress, 2. (E) Opera 
Ring IVksp.: Medium, 16; Telephone, 16 *Pa- 
cific Op.: Bohéme; Hansel; Oracolo; Pagliacci; 
Lucia, 2; Traviata, 2. *San Francisco Op.: 
25 pfs. of 15 works, plus 1 in Pasadena, 1 in 
Fresno, 12 in Los Angeles. 

SANTA BARBARA. .Civic Op.: Butterfly, 2. SANTA 
Monica. Civic Op.: Cavalleria, 4; Pagliacci, 4. 
STANFORD. Univ. Op. Wksp.: Dido, 2. Stock- 
TON. Coll. of Pacific: Barber of Bagdad; 
Figaro, 4 (E) 


Colorado 


ASPEN. Institute: Histoire du Soldat, 2 (E). 
*CENTRAL City. Festival: Ariadne, 13; Faust, 
21. ‘( E) Dr NVER. Capitol Op . Aida, 3. Greater 
Denver Op.: Schicchi, 4; Pagliacci, 4. Univer 
sity Th.: Brothers, 4; Silverheels, 2 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD. *Conn. Op.: Butterfly ; Carmen; Caval- 
leria; Schicchi; Tosca. Hartt Coll.: Herring, 4; 
Amahl, 4; Comedy on Bridge, 4; Hansel, 26. 
(E) Stratrorp. Community Players: Devil & 
Webster, 5. Wesrrorr .Opera Studio: Faust; 
Figaro. Ihite Barn Th.: Barber, 2; Grand 
Duchess, 2 ( E) 


Delaware 
NEWARK. Del. Univ.: Amahl, 2; Babai, +. REHo- 
notH Bracu. Capt. Pierce’s Showboat; Fleder- 


maus, 6 (E). 


District of Columbia 


VASHINGTON. Capital Op.: Medium, 3; Tele- 


phone, 3. Recreation Board: Telephone, 3; Me- 
dium, 3. 
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Florida 


GAINESVILLE. Fla. Univ.: Fledermaus, 2. (EF). M1 
AMI. *Opera Guild: Butterfly, 4: Trovators 
3, TALLAHASSE! State Uniz Fledermaus, 4 


(E). 


Illinois 


BLoomincton. //l. il’esleyan: Suzanne, 2: ‘| 
>? 
2. (E) 


CHICAGO. American Of Cavalleria; Pagliac 
Rigoletto; Traviata; Trovatore, 2. *Chi 
Lyric Th.: Giovanni, 2. Grant Park Opera 
Guild: Butterfly, 2; Faust, 2. Hull House Of 


Wksp.: Masked Ball, 2 (E). Intern’! Soc. Cor 
temp. Music: Vision of Ariel (FE); Spanis! 
Hour. Opera at 8:30: Coffee Cantata; Tal 


(E) Op. Th. of Chicago: Bohemian Girl, 2 


Roosevelt Co Cavalleria; Impressario; Visi 
of Ariel. (E) 

DECATUR Villiken Uni Carmen, 3 (E) 
Evanston: Northwestern Uniz Lowland Sea; 


Primadonna; Angelica; Excursion. (EF) Lin 

coLn. Lincoln Coll Fledermaus” (E). NaApet 

VILLE. Lincoln Cent. Coll.: Medium. Ursan 
Uniz Prodigal Son, 2; Prankster, 2; 


Schicchi, 2; Education Manquée, 2. (EF) 


Indiana 

BLOOMINGTON Ind, Univ.: Telephone, 0; Parsital 
(E) 

lowa 

Des Motrnes. Drake Univ.: Fledermaus, 3: Prim: 
donna. (E) FaAtrrietp. Parsons ( Fleder 


maus (E). Towa City. State Univ.: Love 
Three Oranges, 3 (EF) 


Kansas 


LAWRENCE: Kan. Uniz Suzanne, 4; Fledermaus 
2; Martha, 2. (E) 


Kentucky 


LEXINGTON: Ky. Umiv.: Beggar's Opera, 4. Louis 
VILLE. Ky. Op.: Seraglio, 2; Transposed Heads 
2. (i) 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouce. La. State Unie Walter Mitty, 2 
Tahiti, 2: Masked Ball, 3 (E) Civn C/f Sal 
son, (FE). New Orveans. *Op. /louse Ass'n 
Traviata, 2; Pasquale, 2; Gioconda, 2; Salome, 

2; Butterfly, 2; Thais, 2; Carmen, 2. Tulan 

Uniwv.: Vie Parisienne, 2 (FE). Navier Unt 

Magic Flute, 4 (FE). SHREVEPORT. Centenar 

Coll.: Medium, 2. Civic Op.: Martha, 3 (FE); 


Trovatore 
Maine 


KENNEBUNKPORT Arundel Op Traviata, 2; 
Boheme, 2; Hansel, 2; Martha. (EF) 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE, *Civic Op.: Butterfly, 2; Rigoletto, 
2: Traviata, 2. Peabody Cons.: Cosi, 2 (E) 

Massachusetts 

BOSTON Boston Cons.: Orpheus, 4 Bostow 


Univ.: Nightingale Is Guilty; Princess & Pea, 3 
(E). New England Op. Co.: Rigoletto. *Nex 
England Op. Th.: Barber, 5; Figaro, 2; Pelléas, 
2; Merry Masquerade, 30 (in 12 states). (E) 
Duxsury. Plymouth Rock Center: Amahl, 4; 
Babar, 4; Cosi, 4; Hoffmann, 4; Voice, 4. (EF) 
Lenox. Berkshire Music Center: Amfiparnas: 
Princess & Pea; There & Back; Tender Land, 
2. (E) WatrtrHam. Brandeis Uniti Sweeney 
Agonistes, 2 (E). Worcester. County Light 
Op.: Vie Parisienne, 3 (E) 


Michigan 

Ann Arpor. Mich, Univ.: Ariadne, 5; Figaro, 4 
(E) Frint. Civic Op.: Traviata (EF). INTER 
LOCHEN. Nat'l Music Camp: Amahl, 2; In 
presario, 2; Comedy on Bridge, 3; Kittiwake 
Island, 3; Medium, 3; Excursion, 3; Devil Take 
Her, 4; In a Garden, 4; Poor Sailor, 4; Riders 
to Sea, 4; Tahiti, 4; There & Back, 4; Mavra, 
5; What Men Live By, 5. (E) 


Minnesota 

Bemipyt. St. Teach. ¢ Cosi, 3 (1 
VILLI St. John's Unie llederma 
*St. Pau. Civic Op.: Carmen, 3; | 
3; Merry Wives 


Mississippi 


|ACKSON FO pera (sit }} ttertl 
° . 
Missouri 
( ANTON ( ve ‘if Afton { 
Ek). Corumria. Stephens ( \ 


( 
Involuntary 


harmon Buttertl Fe 
dp Carmen, 7. SS Lot \/ 
Cavalleri Chor S 2) eu 
Li miz Cavalleria Kducat Ma 
gal ~ Tele; c I) , | 
(I 

Montana 

MISSOULA AYE 
sion, 2 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN \ 1 
Make Opera 

New Jersey 

Mittpurn. Paper Mill | hou ( 
NEWARK \ Civic Of uttert 
leria; Paghacci; Rigoletto; T1 

New Mexico 

ALBUQUERQUE \. M ni ( 

New York 

BaLpwin. Michael Della 1 1: A . 
Buttertl Hansel (KE) | \N 
Cut )f \mahl (EF); I ‘ 4: 7 
$. Beronxvitne. Sarah | ) ( | 

MROOKLYN, ( Light Op. ( \1 
phone, 2; Ex ee nt 
dium, 3; Kledes us, 5: P S 
ing Widow, 7 (Ek) ¢ Py 
Cavalleria. / Ro , f it 
Salmaggt Up.: 12 4 ot 1 
dall’s Island) pilus 9 in Wa 1) 
Maine Pennybridge Of Hansel (1 

(CHAUTAUOUA *Opera A ’ \id +; ( 
i la, }: Magic Flute, 4; ¢ ry he e 
(E) Garpen CiITy ldelphi ( | 
(| ) 

New York ito Of 166 | 1] 
* Lines un Uf son (;azza | r 
Pasha; V1 of Ende r, Z (at I th) 
& Helen, 2; Poppea 2 (at Kator 4 
(at Ipswich). Buffalo Bel Canto Op.: ¢ 
2: Hansel (E). ltrgimia Card: Barbe 
3 cities); Carmen, 32 (in 3 cities) 
umbia J] Issocs.: Begs Opera, 

a Uni Hello Out There, 3; Malad 

3. Communty Civic Of Barber; Bh 
Rigoletto; Traviata; Aida, 2; Cavalle 
Pagliacci, 2. Community Op.: Maid as Mi 
Sunday Costs 5 Pesos; Bohéme, 2; D 
Magic Flute, 2; Telephone, 3; At 
Blessed Damozel. 6: Cotfee Cantata, 6 
sion, 9; Hansel, 16. (Ek) Cooper 
AGMA Butterfly, 2: Rigoletto; ™ 
fosca: Traviata (E) k:rcole Of | 
french Opera Co Thais, 3. *Greater 
(Jp Masked Ball, 2; Otello, 2; 71 
Nida, 1 Greenwicl louse Vu j 
3: Magic Flute 3: Cu d Has Last \W 
Quiet Game of Cribble, 4. (FE) Jim 
priceio, 4; Venus & Adonis; Britt 
umphans. (EE) La Puma Of 760 pl 
works. *Litthe Orchestra So \r 
Babar, 2: Mavra, A s |’ pet. 
Hansel, 3. (E) Manhatt Op. Gt ) 
Vannes Coll Kastward in ket ae 
2 plus 15-city tour. (E) *Metrof 

pfs. of 23 works in N. Y., plus 

cities. *N. ¥. City Op.: 67 pts 

N. Y., plus 26 pfs. in 4 cities. Ope 
Edgar & Emily, 3; Sorrows of Orphet 

to Happy Town, 3. (E) Petri Opera: B 
Carmen; Aida, 2; Cavalleria, 2; Vag 
Traviata, 3. Punch Op.: Murder im 
23: Aunt Caroline’s Will, 24 (E) R 


Thief. 3 (FE). Kansas 
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Bohéme, 2. *Stadium Concerts: Fledermaus (E). 
Theater de Lys: Threepenny Opera, 96 (E). 
Third St. Music Sch.: Amahl; Marriage Con- 
tract; Music Master; Werther, 2. *Charles L. 
Wagner Op.: Butterfly, 13 (on tour) (It. & E) ; 
Trovatore, 47 (on tour). YMCA Repertory 
Op.: Faust, 2; Traviata, 2. Yost Mastersingers: 
Norma. 

PoucHKEEPsiE. Vassar Coll.: Nightingale, 2; 
Mother of Us All, 3. (E) Rocuester. Eastman: 
Amahl, 2; Prodigal Son, 2; Angélique, 2; His- 
toire du Soldat, 2; Riders to Sea, 2; Volpone, 
2. (E) Opera Under Stars: Butterfly, 2; 
Figaro, 2; Fledermaus, 2. Saranac. Deerwood 
Music Center: Rondine. ScHRoon’ LAKE. 
Colony Op.: Butterfly; Schicchi. (E) War- 
RENSBURG. Green Mansions: Tahiti, 3; Valley, 


North Carolina 


“HARLOTTE. Opera Ass'n: Carmen, 2; Taming of 
Shrew, 2; Bohéme, 2, (E) Cuapert Hitt, N. C. 
Univ.: La Tancia, 2; Amahl; Telephone, 3. (E) 
GREENSBORO. Bennett Coll.: Medium. Opera 
Ass'n: Martha, 3; Amahl, 3; Telephone, 3; Me- 
dium, 2 (E) RALetcH. Grass Roots Op.: 124 
pfs. on tour of Excursion, Pasquale, and School 
for Lovers. (E) 


North Dakota 


ABERDEEN. No. St. Teach. Coll.: Medium, 2. 


Ohio 


~ 


Berea. Baldwin-Wallace Cons.: Excursion, 2; 
Tahiti, 2. CABBAGE Corners. Ohio St. Univ.: 
Coffee Cantata; Telephone; Cosi. (E) CANTON. 
Civic Op.: Traviata, 2 (E). 

Cincinnati. Coll. of Music: Maid as Mistress, 
2; Orfeo, 2. (E) Cons. of Music: Walter 
Mitty, 2; Music Master, 2; Savitri, 2; An- 
gélique, 2. (E) *Summer Op.: 29 pfs. of 14 
works. Music Drama Guild: Three Sisters, 4; 
Walter Mitty, 4; Charley’s Uncle, 4. 

CLEVELAND, American New Th.: Voice; Pumpkin; 
30y Mozart; Magic Flute; Bastien; Traviata. 
(E) Cleveland Inst.: Martha, 3 (E). Karamu 
Playhouse: Vclpone, 48; Trial, 28. (E) CoLum- 
Bus. Capital Univ.: Lowland Sea; Solomon & 
3alkis. Opera Club: Hansel (E). DELAWARE. 
Ohio Wesleyan: Amahl, 3; Devil & Webster, 3. 


Oklahoma 


NorMAN: Okla. Univ.: Freischiitz, 2 (E). TuLsa. 
*Tulsa Op.: Bartered Bride, 3 (E); Butterfly, 
2. Tulsa Univ.: Darling Corie, 2; Impresario, 
2; Excursion, 2. (E) 


Oregon 


McMinnviLte. Linfield Coll.: Devil & Webster, 4 
PorTLAND. Civic Th.: Traviata; Giovanni. (E) 
*Civic Music Ass’n.: Samson, 3; Barber, 2. (E) 
Symphonic Choir: Cosi, 2 (E). 


Pennsylvania 


Erie. Philharmonic: Butterfly, 2. LANCASTER. 
Opera Wksp: Old Maid; Telephone, 2; Maid as 
Mistress, 3; Valley, 3. (E) MeEapvitte. Alle- 
gheny Coll.: Medium, 3; Telephone, 3. 

PHILADELPHIA, Acad. of Vocal Arts: Schicchi; 
Maid as Mistress. (E) Co-Opera Co.: Amahl, 
2; Primadonna, 2; Spanish Hour; Savitri. (E) 
Curtis: Old Maid; Mother. (E) Musical Play- 
house of N. Y.: Carmen. *Civic Grand Op.: 
3utterfly, 2; Hansel; Lohengrin; Manon; 
Otello; Traviata. La Scala Op.: Aida; 
3ohéme; Butterfly; Carmen, Faust; Tosca; 
Traviata. 

PittspurcH, Lyric Th.: Amahl; Fledermaus; 
Tabarro; Seraglio, 2; Babar, 2; Schicchi, 2; 
Telephone, 2; Valley, 3. (E) *Pittsburgh Op. 
Soc.: Barber, 2; Bohéme, 2; Giovanni, 2; Faust, 

2; Lohengrin, 2. WuLLIAMspPorT. Lycoming 

Coll.: Medium, 2. 


South Carolina 


GREENVILLE. Bob Jones Univ.: Rigoletto, 2; Jailer, 
2 (E). SpartanBurc. Converse Coll.: Caval- 
leria; Lantern Marriage; Schicchi; Valley. (E) 
Music Fest.: Cavalleria, 2; Schicchi, 2. (E) 
S. C. Op. Wksp.: Amahl; Hoffmann. (E) 
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Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA. *Opera Ass'n: Aida, 2; Traviata, 
2. Mempuis. St. Coll.: Figaro, 2. NASHVILLE. 
Peabody Coll.: Fledermaus, 3 (E). OAK Rince. 
Comm. Playhouse: Medium, 3; Telephone, 3. 


Texas 


ABILENE, Christian Coll.: Aida, 3. DALLas. Lyric 
Th.: Amahl; Pasquale, 2. (E) Denton. No. 
Tex. St. Coll.: Faust, 7 (in Tex. cities) (E). 
*Fort WortH. Civic Op.: Butterfly, 2; Hansel 
(E). Houston. Univ.: Figaro, 2; Maid as 
Mistress. (E) SAN ANTONIO. *Grand Op.: 
Butterfly, 2; Carmen; Otello; Traviata. WAco. 
Baylor Univ.: Pique Dame, 4. 


Utah 


Locan. St. Coll.: Giovanni, 2 (E). Provo. Brig- 
ham Young Univ.: Telephone, 10; Traviata, 3; 
Excursion, 4; In a Garden, 2; Riders to Sea, 
2. (E) Sart LAKE City. *Utah Univ.: Aida, 
4; Lucretia, 3. Utah Op. Th.: Bohéme (E). 


Vermont 


Buritincton. Vt. Univ.: Excursion, 2; Tahiti, 2. 
Virginia 


DANVILLE. Little Th.: Medium, 2. FrepErtcKs- 
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the Hart House Orchestra, July 9 to Aug. 6. 
Conductor: Boyd Neel. (Drama season, June 27 
to Aug. 27.) 109 Erie St. 

TAMIMENT CHAMBER Music FESTIVAL, Tamiment, 
Penna. Concerts by the Curtis Quartet, in June, 
and by other groups during the summer. Tami- 
ment Institute, 7 E. 15th St., New York 3. 


EUROPE 
Austria 


BREGENZ. Music Festival. Light-opera and ballet 
performances and concerts. July 23 to Aug. 15. 

Graz. Summer Festival. Opera, dance events, and 
concerts. June 18 to July 10. 

SALzBurG. Salzburg Festival. Opera perform- 
ances and concerts. July 24 to Aug. 30. 

VIENNA. Spring Music Festival. Opera perform- 
ances and concerts. June 4 to 26. 


Denmark 

COPENHAGEN. Music festival. May 17 to 31. 
Finland 

HeELsiInkKi. Sibelius Festival. June 10 to 18. 
France 


ABBAYE DE RoYAUMONT. Semaines Musicals In- 
ternationales. Weekend concerts. June. 

AIX-EN-ProvENCE. International Festival of Mu- 
sic. Opera performances and concerts. July 10 
to 31. 

ArLEs. Opera Festival. June 20 to July 10. 

BEsANCON. Music Festival. Sept. 3 to 13. 

BorpEAUX. Music Festival. May 18 to 30. 

LYoN-CHARBONNIERES. Music Festival. June 20 
to July 10. 

MARSEILLE. Music and Dance Festival. July 1 
to 10. 

MENTON. Music Festival. August 1 to 14. 

Nice. Music Festival. June. 

Nimes. Summer Festival. Dance events. July. 

Prapes. Chamber-music programs, directed by 
Pablo Casals. August. 

StrrAsspourc. Music Festival. June 10 to 17. 


Germany 


ANSBACH. Bach Week. June. 

AvuGsBurGc. Opera Festival. August. 

BADEN-BADEN. Music Festival Days. April 15 to 
17. New Music Festival. June 17 to 23. 
3AYREUTH. Bayreuth Festival. Wagner operas. 

July 22 to Aug. 21. 






BuRG. Mary Washington Coll.: Polyphéme; 
Beauty & Beast. (E) Lyncusurc. Little Th..: 
Martha, 7; Amahl, 7; Telephone, 5. (E) Nor- 
FOLK. William & Mary Coll.: Don’t We All, 2; 
Tabarro. (E) RicHMoNp. School of Music: 
Amahl; Tahiti, 2. Va. Union Univ.: Beggar’ 
Opera. 


Washington 


3ELLINGHAM. W’. Wash. Coll.: Fledermaus, 2 (E) 
PULLMAN. St. Coll.: Fledermaus, 3 (E). Si 
ATTLE. *Northwest Grand Op.: Carmen, 8 (in 
7 cities) ; Rigoletto, 7; Bohéme, 7; Butterfly, 1, 
Perom Op.: Mme. Julie, 12; Lucia, 6; Traviata, 
6; Cavalleria, 6; Trovatore, 5; WHansel, 5; 
Pagliacci, 4; Rigoletto, 3; Faust, 3; Carmen, 3: 
Sunset Trail, 2; Robin Woman, 1. Wash. Uniz 
Let’s Make Opera, 6; Excursion, 6; Medium, 6: 
Amahl, 4; Secret Marriage, 4; Fidelio, 1. (F) 


West Virginia 


WHEELING. Oglebay Inst.: 


S 


Schicchi (FE). 


Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE. *Florentine Op.: Carmen, 2; Butte 
fly, 2. WauKesHa. Chamber Op Tabar 
(E). 


Wyoming 


CHEYENNE. Community Chorus: Fledermaus (F 


Bertin. Berlin Festival Weeks. 
to Oct. 4. 

Bonn. Beethoven Festival. May 17 to 27 

DarMstapt. New Music Festival. August 

KOBLENZ. Season of outdoor operettas. June 
to Sept. 11. 

MunicH. Opera festival performances by Bay 
rian State Opera. Aug. 12 to Sept. 11 

StuttGart. Richard Strauss Festival. June. 

WIESBADEN. International Opera Festival. M 
1 to 31. 

W URZBURG 


September 


Mozart Festival. June 11 to 25 
Great Britain 


EpINnBuRGH. Edinburgh Festival. Opera and ba 
let performances and concerts. Aug. 21 to Sept 
10. 

GLYNDEBOURNE. Glyndebourne Opera Festival 
June 8 to July 26. 


Italy 


ENNA. Opera performances at Lombardi Castl 
July. 

FLORENCE. Maggio Musicale. Opera and concert 
performances. May 4 to June 5. 

FLORENCE. Musical Evenings. July and August 

MILAN. Opera and concert season at La Scala 
June to September. 
Peructa. Sagra Musicale dell’ Umbria 
choral concerts. Sept. 26 to Oct. 4. 
Rome. Opera performances at Baths of Caracalla 
July. 

VENIcE. International Festival of Contemporar\ 
Music. Sept. 11 to 22. 

VERONA. Opera performances at the Verona arena 
July and August. 


Sacred 


Norway 
3ERGEN. Musical Festival. May 26 to June 7. 
The Netherlands 


HoLLanpD FeEstivAL. Opera and ballet perform 
ances and concerts. June 15 to July 15 


Sweden 


StTocKHOLM. Music and drama festival. June ° 
to 12. 


Switzerland 


FRIBOURG. 

LUCERNE. 
6 to 27. 

ZuricH. June Festivals. 
the Tonhalle. 


Music Festival. July. 
International Festival of Music. Aug 


Orchestra concerts it 
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GROUP ATTRACTIONS ON TOUR 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA IN GREAT Mo- 


MENTS OF BALLET. Company of 
dancers and pianist. Tour January 
through March of East Coast, Mid- 


west, and South. Management: 
Hurok Attractions. Booking direc- 
tion: National Concert and Artists 
Corp. 


AMERICAN SAvoyArDs. Company of 
25, presenting Gilbert & Sullivan 
operettas. Tour of the United States 
and Canada all season. Manage- 
ment: Consolidated Concerts. 
AMERICAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Robert Scholz. Two 
tours in New York, New England, 
Midwest and South. Management: 
Friedberg Management. 
AMERICAN MIME THEATER 
tor: Paul Curtis 
Coast-to-coast tour. 
Musical Artists. 
AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 
“Dido and Aeneas”. 

1 orchestra of 15. 
tour in East. 
bert Barrett 

AnceLatres. Harp quintet. Tour all 
ason of East and Midwest. Man- 
agement: Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. Personal Direction: Kurt 
\\ einhold 
Apotto Boys Cuore. Director: Cole- 
in Cooper. Chorus of 25. Tour 
iring the season. Management: 
pollo Choir School, Box 1088, 
ilm Beach, Fla. 
Aristo Artists. Seven groups of four 
ngers, with pianists. Groups will 
tour all season in East and Midwest. 
lanagement: George Leydon Cool- 


Direc- 
Group of eight. 
Management : 


Gives 
Cast of eight 

Three-week 
Management: Her- 


ize, 
AzuMA KasuKkt DANCERS AND Must- 
ciANS. Company of 30. Tour Janu- 
ry through April, coast-to-coast. 
\lanagement: Hurok Attractions. 
Booking direction: National Con- 
cert and Artists Corp. 


BaLLets EspAGNOLS TERESA AND 
LUISILLO. Coast-to-coast tour of 
22 weeks Management: David 


Libidins. 

BaALLet Russe pE Monte Carto. Di- 
rector: Sergei Denham. Coast-to 
coast tour trom October to April. 
Management: Columbia Artists 
Management. Personal direction: 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

BALttetT THEATER. Company of 100. 
Tour January through April, East 
Coast to Texas, Midwest, and east 
to New York. Management. Hurok 
\ttractions. Booking direction: Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corp. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE. Opera company 


of seven. Tour of East and Mid- 
west. Management: Celebrity Art- 
ists Corp 

3ECKER ENSEMBLE. Violin, cello, 


piano and flute. Fall tour in East. 
Coast-to-coast tour January through 
April. Management: Columbia Art- 
ists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Horace J. Parmelee. 

BERLINER KAMMERORCHESTER. En- 
semble of 26. Tour on West Coast. 
Management: National Concert and 
Artists Corp. 

Boston Pops Tour OrcHEstra. Con- 
ductor: Arthur Fiedler. Orchestra 


of 75. Coast-to-coast tour January 
through March. Management: Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. Per- 


sonal direction: Judson, O’Neill and 
ludd. 

Boston SYMPHONY, 
conductor. 


t Charles Munch, 
four in fall of Eastern 


Seaboard, South, and Midwest. 
Management: Columbia Artists 
Management. Personal direction: 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

CHANDRA KALy AND His Company. 
Ten dancers and singers, pianist 
ind two drummers. Tour in the 
East Sept. 15 to Oct. 31. Manage- 

_ment: William Morris Agency. 

CHANTICLEERS. Quartet and_ pianist. 
Fall tour in South; spring tour in 
Midwest. Management: Lauren and 
fokanson. 

Cotumsus Boycuor. Director: Her- 
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bert Huffman. Company of 24. 
Tour in South, Southwest, Midwest 
and East. Management: Kenneth 
Allen Associates. 

Comic Opera PLayers.. Director: 
David Shapiro. Group of six, per- 
forming “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” and “Trouble in Tahiti”. 
Coast-to-coast tour. Management: 
Musical Artists. 

Concert CHorr oF New York. Direc 
tor: Margaret Hillis. Series in New 
York, and tour of East as far as 
Minnesota, fall and spring. Man 
agement: David Rubin. 

CONCERTMEN. Bass soloist, Edmund 
Karlsrud. Group of ten. Manage 
ment: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Judson, 
O'Neill and Judd. 

De Paur’s INFANTRY CHORUS. Con- 
ductor: Leonard de Paur. Chorus 
of 33. Tour fall and winter eastern 
Canada and United States east of 
Rockies. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown. 

Don PasQuaLe. Company of seven 
Tour of East and Midwest. Man- 
agement: Celebrity Artists Corp 

Ecer Prayers (French horn and 
strings). Tour of West Coast in 
February. Management: National 
Concert and Artists Corp. 

GERMAN Bacu Society. Conductor: 
Kurt Thomas. Group of 120, with 
soloists, chorus and orchestra. Tour 
of two months in East and Mid- 
west. Management: Jack Adams. 

GOLDEN AGE SINGERS OF Lonpon. Di- 
rector: Margaret Field-Hyde 
Group of five. Fall tour of eastern 
Canada and eastern United States. 
Management: Columbia Artists 
Management Personal direction: 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

GoLpovskKy’s OperA THEATER. Gives 
“Don Pasquale” in English. Tour 
of South in October; Southwest, 
Midwest and East in November and 
December. Management: National 
Concert and Artists Corp. 

HARrRIETTE ANN GRAY AND COMPANY. 
Theater repertory and dance group 
of six. Coast-to-coast tour in 
Spring. Management: Musical Art 
ists. 

Hart House OrcHestra. Conduc- 
tor: Boyd Neel. Ensemble of 19. 
First tour of United States and 
eastern Canada in fall. Manage- 
ment: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Judson, 
O'Neill and Judd. 

Houston SymMpuHony. Tour of South 
and Southeast in March. Manage- 
ment: National Concert and Artists 
Corp. 

Huco WINTERHALTER, His OrcCHEsS- 
TRA AND CHorus.) Company of 30. 
Tour in fall within 150 mile radius 
of New York City. Management: 
William Morris Agency. 

I Musicr. Eleven strings and piano. 
Coast-to-coast tour Jan. 30 through 
April. Management: Hurok Attrac- 
tions. Booking direction: National 
Concert and Artists Corp. 


Jackie GLEASON’s JUNE TAYLOR 
Dancers. Presenting “Music for 
Everyone”. Group of 24 girls and 


Orchestra of 35. Four-month tour 
of East and Midwest. Manage- 
ment: Jack Adams. 

JEAN Léon Destiné AND Group. Two 
groups of four and eight. Coast-to 
coast tour. Management: Musical 
Artists. 

Jose Greco AND His SpanisH DAnc- 
ERS. Company of 18. Tour of West 
Coast, Southwest and Midwest 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 12; East and South 
Jan. 16 to Feb. 15. Management: 
William Morris Agency 

Jose Limon AND DANCE COMPANY. 
Minimum company of eight. Coast- 
to-coast tour. Management: Musi- 
cal Artists. 

K.NICKERBOCKERS. Quartet with pia- 
nist. Tour in spring of Canada 


and Midwest. Management: Lauren 
and Hokanson. 

La BoHEeMe. Opera in concert form 
Company of eight. Tour of East 
and Midwest. Management: Celeb- 
rity Artists Corp. 

Les COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON 
Company of ten, with Emanuelina 
Pizzuto, pianist. Tour in fall of 
Northwest, West Coast, Midwest, 
and East. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal di- 
rection: Andre Mertens 

LeonarD B. SmitH Banp. Director: 
Leonard B. Smith. Group of 60 
musicians and soloists. National 
tour directed by H. G. Rowe, 407 
Fox Building, Detroit 1, Mich 

LITTLE ORCHESTRA Society. Conduc- 
tor: Thomas Scherman. Group of 
44. Tour in fall of Eastern Sea 


board. Management: Thea Dispe 
ker 

LittLe SInGers or Paris. Director 
Mser. F. Maillet [ 


Chorus of 32 

boys. Two-week tour in fall of 
East and Midwest Management : 
C. Cosmetto, 1420 Sixth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Lota Montez AND HER SPANISH 
Dancers. Company of eight. Fall 
tour of West Coast. Tour of East, 
South and Southwest January 
through March. Management: Co 
lumbia Artists Management. Per 
sonal direction: Horace J. Parm«e 
lee. 

LoNGINES SYMPHONETTE. Conductor : 
Mishel Piastro. Coast-to-coast tour 
in fall. Tour of East and South in 
March Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown 

Marie Powers iN “THE Meprum”. 
Preceded by “The Telephone”. Fall 
tour of East, Midwest and South 
Produced by : Lawrence, Kanter and 
Pratt. Management: Columbia Art- 
ists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown 

MARINA SVETLOVA AND Her CONCERT 
Group. Prima ballerina with lead 
ing male dancer, Spanish dancer, 
and pianist. Coast-to-coast tour 
January through April. Manage 
ment: Columbia Artists Manage 
ment. Personal direction: Horace 
J. Parmelee 

Mata AND Hart AND COMPANY 
Group of seven. Tour starting in 
January of eastern Canada, eastern 
United States as far as Chicago, 
and Southeast. Management: Co- 
lumbia Artists Corporation. Per- 
sonal direction: Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 

MoNnTOVANI AND His NEw 
Orchestra of 45. Tour in fall of 
East to Chicago. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Per- 
sonal direction: Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 

Mozart CoNcerRT- OPERA GrOUP. 
Group of six singers giving “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” in concert form. Man 
agement: Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. Personal direction: Jud- 
son, O'Neill and Judd. 


Music 


Mozart FEstTIvAL EXTRAORDINARY. 
Little Orchestra Society of New 
York. Conductor: Thomas Scher- 
man. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist 


“Der Schauspieldirektor” (cast of 
three). Fall tour of East. Man- 
agement: Columb‘a Artists Man 
agement. Personal direction: Cop 
picus, Schang and Brown 

Mozart Piano Festiva. (Luboshutz 
& Nemenoff, Boris Goldoysky and 
orchestra of 23.) Tour on East 
Coast in February and March. 
Management: National Concert and 
Artists Corp. 

MozaArTEUM ORCHESTRA, With two 
vocal soloists and violinist. Con- 
ductor: Ernst Marzendorfer. Group 
of 45. Tour in March and April. 
Management: Jack Adams. 

NATIONAL BALLET OF CANADA 
pany of 60. 


Com- 
Coast-to-coast tour 





January through April. Manag 
ment: William Morris Agency 
NATIONAL YuGostav Fo_k BALLEt 
Company of 42. Coast-to-coast tour 
following New York season in Jan 
| 
] 
} 


uary. Management: Consolidated 
Concerts 

New Art WIinpd Quintet. Tour it 
fall of Midwest, Southwest and 


Northwest. Management: Laurer 
and Hokanson 

New York Pro Musica ANTIQUA 
Group of 13. Tour in East i 
spring and fall. Management: D 
vid Libidins 

OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOI! 
Conductor: Edith Moeller Gr 
of 36. Tour in fall of East ar 
Midwest Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal d 
rection: Kurt Weinhold 

PEARL PrIMUs With compat 
1] Tour in fall Manager 
Kenneth Allen Associates 

PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA O N 

Herbert vor 


DON Conductor 

Karajan Five-weel tour I tal | 
Management Columbia Artist 

Management Personal direct 


Judson, O'Neill and Tudd 


Pitar Lopez AND Her Batter | \ 
NOL. Company of 25. Coast 
coast tour starting in November 
Management Consolidated Cor 
certs 

Ropert SHAW CHORALE AND ORCHI 
TRA Conductor Robert Shaw 
Fall and spring tour in East. M 
agement: Columbia 


Artists Mar 

agement. Personal direction: Coy 
picus, Schang and Brown 

RoGER WAGNER CHORALE. Compan 
of 30 mixed voices and two pia 
nists. Coast-to-coast tour Januar 
to March Management: Kennet! 
Allen Assoc lates 

RUTHANNA Boris, FRANK HOoBI AND 
Company. With 
and pianist. Tour all season of East 
North, Midwest, Southeast, Queb« 
and Maritimes Management 
Columbia Artists Management 
Personal directs Andre Merter 

SapLer’s WELLS BALLET. Compat 
of 150. New York season in fall, 
followed by coast-to-coast tour 
Management Hurok Attractions 
Booking direction: National Cor 
cert and Artists Corp 

SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY ker 
semble ot 14 to 20 Tour all sea 
son in East Management: Colbert 
LaBerge 

SALZBURG MARIONETTI [ HEATER 
Tour in fall Management: Jacl 


assisting artists 


Adams 
SANTA CECILIA CHotrrR. Company of 
10. Coast-to-coast tour October 


through De 3 Management 


Hurok Attractions. Booking dire 
tion: National Concert and Artists 
Corp. 

Scots Guarp BANpb. With massed 


pipers and Highland dancers. Con 
pany of 108. Tour Oct. 11 through 
Dec. 1, beginning in Canada, con- 
tinuing east to New York, Midwest, 
south to Texas, and east to New 
York. Management Hurok At 
tractions. Booking direction: Na 
tional Concert and Artists Corp 
ScottisH ENSEMBLE WIND QUINTET 
Tours in November and April in 


East and Midwest. Manazement 
George Leydon Colledge 

SINDA IBERIA Spanish dancer as 
sisted by 4 artists. Management 


Clarence E. Cramer 
Sonc MASTERS Male quartet with 
pianist. Fall tour in East. Coast 


to-coast tour January throug! 
March Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal di 


rection: Horace J. Parmelee 


“ANGLEWOOD OPERA QUARTET. Coast 
to-coast tour in fall. Management 
Columbia Artists Management. Per 
sonal direction: Horace J. Parme 
lee 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Final scene from Eugene Zador’s “Forever Rembrandt’, 


Harry D. Williams 


given 


its American premicre in Los Angeles on Jan. 16 


New Scores Heard in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


te OS ROZSA, better known 
- his film scores than for his 
more extended compositions, 


appeared at the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic’s concerts of Jan. 27-28 as con- 
ductor of his “Theme, Variations and 
Finale”, written in 1933. Based on an 
unaccompanied oboe theme of Hun- 
garian character, the variations dis- 
play many aspects of the theme with 
adroit ingenuity, and the brilliant in- 
strumental dress of the work made 1 
a grateful showpiece for the orches 
tra’s virtuosity. Mr. Rozsa conducted 
with. practised assurance and _ ease. 
Alfred Wallenstein read Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat in an 
ingratiatingly songful style and ac- 
companied Clifford Curzon in a per- 
formance of Brahms’s B Flat Piano 
Concerto yo was accurate and musi- 
cianly but that carried little emotional 
force or Bs 3 of tonal color. 
Gregor Piatigorsky was the soloist 
at the concerts of Jan. 13-14 in mas- 
terful readings of Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote” and Bloch’s “Schelomo” 


with Mr. Wallenstein and the orches 
tra providing splendidly integrated 
support. Other works listed were the 


Overture to Barber’s “School for 
Scandal” and the Suite No. 2 from 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 

The central point of interest on the 
program of Jan. 6-7 was the first 
local hearing of Peter Mennin’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 under Mr. Wallenstein’s 
direction. Though the work owes a 
debt to Hindemith in its aggressive 
display of motor energy, it has many 
touches of impressive individuality, 
and the craftsmanship is remarkab iy 
expert. William Warfieid was the 
soloist, at his best in “Why Do the 
Nations so Furiously Rage” from 
Handel’s “Messiah” and “Lord God 
of Abraham” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah”. The Credo from Verdi's 
“Otello” fell a little short in operatic 
flair, but the singer made himself 
immensely popular with the audience 
in the first set of Copland’s Old 
American Songs and Hall Johnson’s 
arrangement of “City Called 
Heaven” and “Ride On, King Jesus” 
Other orchestral works were Dvorak’s 
“Carnaval” Overture and the Brahms- 
Haydn Variations 

Eugene Zador’s “burlesque opera” 
in one act, “Forever Rembrandt”, was 
given its first American hearing on 
the Los Angeles Chamber Symphony 
series in UCLA’s Royce Hall, con- 
ducted by Jan Popper on Jan. 16. The 
plot of the opera concerns an interna- 
tional ring of art forgers, and the 
scene is laid in a small German mu- 
seum. The action revolves around a 
stolen Rembrandt, with an ironic turn 
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at the end when even the supposed 
yriginal is revealed as a forgery. The 
vocal lines are singable and could be 
clearly understood in Henry Roose’s 
translation. The principal musical 
burden, however, is assigned to the 
orchestra, which constantly bustles 
with a kind of Straussian activity, 
harmonically piquant and thematically 
ittractive. One of the more intriguing 
devices of the score is a scene in 
which the portraits on the museum 
wall come to life and comment on the 
nefarious dealings they are forced to 
witness. Excellent performances were 
given by Francis Barnes, William 
Parsons, Bonnie Murray, Heinz Blan- 
kenburg, Dean Smith, Adrienne Aye, 
Beta Popper and J. De Los Jewkes. 
Preceding the Zador work was Mo- 
zart’s “The Impresario” in an Eng 
lish adaptation by Giovanni Cardelli, 
with the orchestra under Mr. Popper 
sharing the stage with the action in a 
miniature rococo set. It was charn 

ingly done, with singing by 


eood 


Dolores Davis and Bonnie Murray 
Both operas were staged by Willian 
W. Melnitz, and sets were designed 


y Lois Johnson, 

Bach’s B Minor Mass, seldom heard 
here in a professional performance, 
was given a stirring interpretation by 
the Roger Wagner horale and 
Chamber Orchestra in Royce Hall, 
Dec. 29. A novelty of the presenta 
tion was the manner in which the 
conductor interspersed his orchestra 
players among the 
instrumental 


singers, bringing 
soloists down in front, 
on occasion, with the vocal soloists 
The choral singing was remarkable 
for its intensity and accuracy, and the 
solos were capably handled by Mari- 
lvn Horne, Carvl Porter, Richard 
Robinson, Harve Presnell, and Arthur 
Jaissle. The important obbligatos were 
played by Toscha Seidel, violin; Bert 
Gassman, oboe; Gail Robinson, horn: 
George Drexler, flute. 

Hindemith’s String Quartet No. 6 
was heard here for the first time, 
played by the Coriolan Quartet, at the 
Monday Evening Concert on Jan. 24. 
The main part of the program was 
given over to 17th- and 18th-century 
music played by the Alice Ehlers 
Baroque Ensemble, with Miss Ehlers 
at the harpsichord = Hans Lampl 
conducting. Music by Tunder, Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier, Bach, Handel, 
Purcell, as well as Carissimi’s oratorio 
“Indicum Salomnis” was performed. 

London’s Festival Ballet gave 10 
weakly attended performances in 
Shrine Auditorium, Dec. 25-Jan. 1, 
and Ballet Theatre gave an equal 
number of showings in Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Jan. 14-22 


-~ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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TOTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 
Conductor : Roman Totenberg. 
Group of nine. Tour all season of 


Croup Attractions 


on Tour 


uary. Management: Columbia A: 
ists Management. 


tion: Coppicus, Schang 





Personal direc 
xr and Brown. 


t- 


t, 
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East and Northwest. Management: (By arrangement with A. Morin 
Columbia Artists Management. Per- WAGNER OperA COMPANY. Prese: 
sonal direction: Kurt Weinhold. “La Bohéme” in English. Compan 
Trapp FAamMiLy Sincers. Conductor: of 70, including orchestra of 
Rev. Franz Wasner. Ensemble of Coast-to-coast tour. Manageme 
nine. Fall tour in East. Manage- Charles L. Wagner. 
ment: Columbia Artists Manage- WESTMINSTER CHOIR. Conduct 
ment. Personal direction: Coppicus, John Finley Williamson. Choir 
Schang and Brown. $1. Tour of South including W: 
Tucson Arizona Boys Cuorus. Di- ington, D. C 
rector: Eduardo Caso. Tour of | WiNcEp Vicrory CHorus. Compa 
Southwest, South, East and Mid- of 21. Tour of West Coast in F: 
west, January through March. ruary and March. Manageme 
Management: Columbia Artists National Concert and Artists C 
Management. Personal direction: WoopwiInpD ENSEMBLE OF Pat 
Horace J. Parmelee. Group of five. Tour of Canada 
VIENNA ACADEMY CHorUus. Director: February. Management: D: 
Ferdinand Grossman. 24-voice Rubin. 
chorus, with instrumental accom- YMA SuMAC AND Company. Dit 
paniment. Tour in fall of Midwest, tor: Moises Vivanco. Company 
Southwest, West Coast, and North- 18. Tour January to March. M 
east. Management: Columbia Art agement: Kenneth Allen Associa 
ists Management. Personal direc Zuricw LittLe SyMpHONY. Ensen 
tion: Andre Mertens. of 27. Conductor: Edmond 
Virtuost pt Roma. With Santoliquido Stoutz. Tour of East Coast in J 
and Amfitheatrof. Group of 13 uary and February. Manageme 
Coast-to-coast tour starting in Jan- David Rubin 
ERNST J. M. LERT MARY MELLISH 
Barimore.—Ernst J. M. Lert, 71, ALpany, N.  Y.—Mary | Mell 
operatic director of a Peabody Con- Eakin, soprano, died at her home 
servatory of Music for more than 15 this city on Jan. 30. As. Mary M 
years, died here on Jan. 30, after sut- lish, she was a member of the Met 
fering a stroke at his home. politan Opera fro = 1918-9 to 1923 
gees , ; singing Xenia in “Boris Godounot 
Be native of Vienna, he studied * Frasquita in “Carmen”, and_otl 
> University in that city and served roles. She later appeared on Bro: 
on the staffs of several opera houses way as Catherine the Great in 
in Germany and Switzerland before operetta using music by Tchaikovsl 
becoming Artistic | director Or the In 1941 she published her autobiog1 
Frankfort Opera from 1922 to 1924 shy. “Sometimes 1 Reminisce” 
He served as stage director for Ger- : 
man operas at La Scala from 1923 to ere ms bai 
1929, a from the latter year until ALBERT BRACE PATTOL 
1931 occupied the same post at the FLETCHER, N. C.—Albert Bz: 
Metropolitan Opera. In 1931 and 1932. Pattou, 85, singer and conductor, di 
he directed the Stadium Grand Opera jn Mountain Sanitarium here on Fi 
in Cleveland, and in 1934-35 staged 6 Mr. Pattou was born in Hartf 
operas at the Hippodrome in New Conn., and was early active as 
York. singer, including a post as soloist 
Mr. Lert was director of the opera Trinity Church, New York. He « 
department at the Curtis Institute of | rected the Madison Square Prest 
Music from 1935 to 1938. He had terian Church Choir and = was 
been associated with Peabody since founder of the Musicians Club. H 
1937, and in 1947-1949 he directed the was also one of the earliest membe 
Summer Sessions Workshop of Co- of the University Glee Club. He w 
lumbia University. He also fulfilled manager of the Musical Art Society) 
guest engagements as régisseur in in the last years of its existence, ar 
Europe and in South America, and maintained for 25 years Pattou’ 
published a book about Mozart’s work Musical Bureau in New York. M1: 
in the theater. He was married to Pattou retired in 1925 to live 
Emmy Eberhardt. His brother, Rich- Naples, Fla., coming here some tet 
ard, is conductor of the Pasadena years ago. Surviving are his wi 


(Calif.) Civic Symphony. 


PAUL 


Paul Aron, 69, pianist, conductor, 
and founder of the Opera Players, 
died in Knickerbocker Hospital, New 
York, on Feb. 6. Mr. Aron was born 
in Dresden, and studied music with 
Max Reger, with whom he made sev- 
— tours of Europe as a duo- pian- 

He also appeared in solo recitals 
ai was a member of a_ chamber- 
music trio headed by Paul Hindemith. 
In 1940 Mr. Aron came to the United 
States, where he was active as an 
accompanist and as a teacher. He had 
been, in recent years, a member of 
the piano and voice faculty at the 
Third Street Music School Settle- 
ment in Manhattan. In 1940 he or- 
ganized the Opera Players, a group 
that presented contemporary operas 


ARON 


at the Provincetown Playhouse. 






Elizabeth, and iwo sons by a formet 


marriage. 


RICHARD W. MORSE 
Ripon, Wis.—Richard W. Mors 
43, chairman of the music departme: 
of Ripon College, choral conduct: 
and composer, ane at the Ripon H« 


pital on Jan. 25. He at various times 


Singers, tl 
Singers, at 


C “iev eland 
Px ly phonic 


directed the 
Rochester 


the Ripon Madrigal Singers, and ha 


served as a first trumpeter with tl 
Cleveland and Toledo symphonie 
Surviving are his widow, the forms 
Katherine Karnes, and four daughte1 


ELMER B. BOYD 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Elmer 
Boyd, 74, president of the Hot 
News Publishing Co., died at |! 


home here on Feb. 7. Mr. Boyd wi 
one of the organizers of the Ne 
Brunswick Civic Symphony. 
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